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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  volume  of  The  New  Annual  Register  which  is  now 
presented  to  the  public,  records  events,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  than  which  scarcely  any,  even  in  these  times  of 
momentous  and  unexpected  occurrences,  have  a  more  just 
and  powerful  claim  on  the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  or 
on  the  profound  investigation  and  study  of  the  politician, 
A  rapid  sketch  of  them  will  at  once  display  and  justify  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  and  serve  as  a  proper  and  relevant 
subject  of  a  preface.  r 

If  we  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  events  of  domestic 
politics; — the  charges  against  the  duke  of  York,  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief ; — the  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  ; — the  incidental  and  collateral  discoveries,  which 
were  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation  ; — • 
the  views,  the  conduct,  and  arguments  of  the  different 
parties  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  his  royal 
highness  was  either  totally  and  strongly  condemned  or 
reluctantly  given  up  to  partial  censure  *- — or  boldly  held 
forth  as  completely  guiltless,  and  suffering  under  a  foul  and 
barefaced  conspiracy  ; — -but  above  all,  the  uncommon  in¬ 
terest  the  British  public  took  on  this  occasion,  which,  like 
:an  electric  shock,  communicated  itself,  almost  at  once,  and 
with  scarcely  any  diminution,  of  power,  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  most  remote  extremities  of  the  empire ; — and  the 
steady  and  cool  perseverance  in  the  declaration  and  enforce- 
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inent  of  their  opinion  which  the  people  discovered,  equally 
removed  from  the  vacillating  or  outrageous  and  violent  con¬ 
duct  of  a  mob  ; — -are  circumstances  which  will  undoubtedly 
mark  the  domestic  events  of  the  year  1809  as  of  extreme 
importance  *. 

The  singular  and  lamentable  difference  and  disputes 
among  those  whom  his  majesty  had  appointed  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  disgracefukconsequences, 
both  of  a  private  and  public  nature,  which  resulted  from  an 
open  quarrel,  carried  even  to  a  breach  of  those  laws  which 
the  offenders  were  officially  called  upon  to  protect  by  their  y 
authority,  and  sanction  by  their  example,  form  another f 
leading  feature  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  year.  No 
man  who  loves  or  reverences  his  country  can  read,  without 
feeling  his  cheek  tinged  with  the  blush  of  shame  and  in¬ 
dignation,  that  British  ministers  were  involved  in  petty  and 
selfish  jealousies  and  quarrels,  at  a  time  when  not  only  the 
fate  of  the  continent  called  for  their  undivided  and  unani¬ 
mous  attention,  but  when  a  prospect  of  reversing  that  fate 
more  favourable  than  had  ever  been  presented  before,  would 
undoubtedly  have  silenced,  if  it  could  not  have  subdued, 
eve?  feeling  of  private  animosity  and  interest  in  the  breasts 
-  of  true  patriots.  When  k  is  also  found  that  the  dis- 
gracerul  and  disastrous  failure  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  expensive  expeditions  ever  sent  from  the  shores  of 
Britain,  occurred  during  these  private  distractions  and  in- 

^  1 1 it  on  of  toe  1  o  ider  is  p3.Vt1cnla.rly  referred  to  a  work  en¬ 

titled  “  The  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
rhe  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  comprising  an  authentic  Copy  of  the  Evidence,  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  Report;  all  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  as  they  occurred  in  Order 
of  Time.”  This  volume  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  proprietor 
of  The  New  Annual  Register.  1  ‘  _  *  ■ 
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trigues,  candour  itself  will  hardly  fail  to  connect  the  events, 
and  to  lament  that  the  blood  and  honour  of  Britons  should 
have  been  in  the  keeping  of  men,  who  seemed  to  prefer 
their  own  interests  and  the  indulgence  of  their  passions,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

As  an  intermediate  link  between  domestic  and  foreign  po¬ 
litics,  the  disturbances  which  took  place  in  India  during  the 
year  1 809  may  be  mentioned.  In  this  volume  we  have  not 
been  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  termination  of  these 
disturbances,  nor  to  trace  in  minute  detail  all  the  events 
which  led  to  them.  Much  information  on  this  subject  ar¬ 
rived  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  year ; 
and  of  course  it  more  properly  belongs  to  our  next  volume* 
In  this,  however,  we  have  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  prior 
part  of  the  East-India  disturbances  ;  and  shall  not  fail  in  The 
New  Annual  Register  for  1810  to  present  a  complete,  and 
we  hope  an  impartial,  narrative  of  transactions,  which  all 
parties,  however  they  may  differ  respecting  their  cause  and 
origin,  must  confess  open  to  our  view  the  instability  of  the 
foundation  on  which  our  Indian  empire  rests. 

If  from  domestic  we  turn  our  attention  to  foreign  po¬ 
litics,  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  two  countries  prin¬ 
cipally  claim  our  notice  and  interest : — In  Austria,  where, 
after  tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  Bonaparte 
at  length,  by  superior  skill  and  resources,  completely  tri¬ 
umphed  -and  in  Spain,  where  his  plans  have  hitherto  been 
in  some  degree  foiled.  The  fate  of  these  two  countries, — * 
the  rapid  fail  and  complete  humiliation  of  the  one,  and  the 
protracted  resistance  of  the  other,— -offer  to  the  politician 
subjects  for  profound  meditation.  The  events  that  have 
occurred  in  Spain,  though  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of 
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indignation  and  horror  against  the  common  enemy,  and  of 
commiseration  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
are  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as  to  lead  us  to  despair  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  cause.  What  Bonaparte  has  effected 
in  other  countries  cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  that  he  will 
be  victorious  here  also. 

Already  have  200,000  of  the  enemy  fallen  victims  to  the 
cruel  ambition  of  their  emperor,  whose  predictions  respect¬ 
ing  Spain  have  in  no  instance  been  realized  :  and  though  lie 
may  continue  to  pour  in  his  armies,  almost  without  limit, 
or  number,  yet  so  long  as  the  Spanish  patriots  wage  a  war 
of  defence  only,  and  receive  that  support  from  this  country, 
which  its  government  is  willing  to  afford,  they  cannot  be 
vanquished.  And  what  they  have  hitherto  performed, 
although  they  are  ignorant,  and  actuated  rather  by  a 
national  antipathy  to  the  French,  heightened  by  the 
cruelties  they  have  witnessed  and  suffered,  than  by  a  pure 
and  enlightened  love  of  liberty,  founded  on  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  its  blessings ; — and  notwithstanding  they  are 
led  on  by  a  weak  if  not  a  treacherous  government, 
triumphantly  shows  what  resistance  a  people  can  raise  and 
continue  against  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  how  feeble  the 
armies  and  skill  even  of  Bonaparte  would  be,  if  thev  were 
levelled  against  a  free  nation,  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
and  popular  government. 

X 5th  June,  J310. 
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IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ANNE. 


PART  HE 


ALTHOUGH  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ,  was  that  of  genius 
with  respect  to  poets  and  polite  writers,  yet  it  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  authors  of  deep  penetration,  solid  judgement, 
and  sound  and  extensive  learning.  The  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  were  fully  and  freely  exercised.  Many  distinguished 
themselves  as  profound  philosophers,  and  eminent  divines. 
To  this  period  we  may  refer  Locke  and  Bentley,  Beveridge 
and  South,  Flamsteed  and  Halley,  Wallis  and  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  whose  names  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  country  to  which,  by  their  exertions,  their 
works,  and  their  writings,  they  did  so  much  honour. 

Locke,  the  immortal  Locke,  shone  forth  as  the  great  re¬ 
storer  of  Human  Reason.  Among  the  moderns  who  have  re¬ 
nounced  implicit  respect  for  ancient  authority,  and,  upon  the 
plan  of  gathering  wisdom  from  every  quarter,  have  attempted 
lo  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  besides  those  who 
1809.°  b  '  /  have 
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have  been,  or  who  wished  to  be  thought,  reformers  of  universal 
philosophy,  innumerable  learned  men  have  appeared,  who 
have  directed  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  par¬ 
ticular  sciences.  To  many  of  these  our  plan  cannot  extend, 
but  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  those  whose  reasonings 
the  tc  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  ”  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  subvert. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  John  Locke  was  born  in  England, 
Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam  :  by  the  writings  of  the 
former,  rational  and  true  religion  was  established  on  a  firm 
and  immutable  foundation  ;  but  the  latter,  claiming  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  a  philosopher,  had  the  impious  temerity  to  advance  a 
new  theory  of  nature  destructive  of  all  religion,  which  he 
pretended  to  establish  by  geometric  demonstrations. 

Spinoza  was  a  Jew  by  descent  and  education,  but  very  early 
discovered  such  dissatisfaction  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
and  advanced  opinions  so  contrary  to  their  established  tenets, 
that  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
him  by  his  brethren.  Expelled  from  the  synagogue,  an  asylum 
was  granted  him  by  certain  Christians  who  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  and  studying  Cartesian  philosophy.  The  vehemence 
with  which  he  continued  to  attack  the  religion  of  his  country¬ 
men  alarmed  and  terrified  them :  they  attempted  first  to 
bribe,  then  assassinate  him ;  and  when  both  these  measures 
proved  ineffectual,  they  accused  him  of  blasphemy  and  apo¬ 
stasy,  and  he  was  banished  the  city.  He  still  continued  to 
write,  and  was  net  w  ithout  patrons  of  high  rank  m  the  various 
walks  or  lne  j  but  the  impieties  contained  m  his  several  trea¬ 
tises  excited  \ cry  geneial  indignation,  and  refutations  were 
sent  f 01  ill  fiom  venous  quarters,  by  writers  of  all  religious 
persuasions,,  in  which  the  . sophisms,  false  reasonings,  and  all 
the  absuidities  oi  the  writings  of  Spinoza  are  fully  exposed. 
Tehe  sum  of  his  doctrine  is  this:— -I he  essence  of  substance 
lo,  to  exist.  I  here  is  m  natuie  only  one  substance,  with  two 
modifications,  tnought  and  extension.  1  his  substance  is  in¬ 
finitely  diversified,  having  within  its  own  essence  the  necessary 
causes  of  the  changes  through  which  it  passes.  No  substance 
can  be  supposed  to  produce  or  create  another :  therefore,  besides 
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the  substance  of  the  universe  there  can  be  no  other  ;  but  all 
things  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  are  modes  of  this  substance, 
either  thinking  or  extended.  This  one  universal  substance 
Spinoza  calls  God,  and  ascribes  to  it  divine  attributes.  .He 
expressly  asserts  that  God  is  the  immanent,  not  the  transitive 
cause  of  all  things.  His  doctrine  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  that  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  held  God 
to  be  To  IT av, 6  The  Universal  Whole  :  ’  nor  can  it  be  derived, 
as  some  have  imagined,  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  because 
in  that  system  two  distinct  substances  are  supposed,  and  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  a  fundamental  principle. 

Against  the  poison  of  atheism,  antidotes  were  provided  by 
many  able  defenders  of  religion ;  among  these  were  the 
writings  of  Cudworth,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  the 
refutation  of  atheism. 

A  singular  metaphysical  hypothesis  has  given  celebrity  to 
the  name  of  Mallebranche,  who  flourished  at  the  same  period 
with  Spinoza  and  Locke.  Devoting  himself  to  a  monastic 
life,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  but  with  so  little  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind* 
that  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  his  studies.  Meeting  however 
with  a  copy  of  Des  Cartes’  treatise  c  On  Man/  and  finding  it 
contained  so  many  new  ideas,  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  author’s  philosophy.  From  this  time  he  was 
immersed  in  profound  meditation  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself 
concerning  the  mysterious  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  having, 
as  he  conceived,  discovered  a  still  more  mysterious  union  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  of  man  and  God,  he  wrote  his  treatise  c  On 
the  Search  after  Truth/  The  doctrine  of  this  book  is  raised 
upon  Cartesian  principles,  and  is  in  some  particulars  Platonic. 
The  author  represents,  in  strong  colours,  the  causes  of  error, 
arising  from  the  disorders  of  the  imagination  and  passions  :  he 
explains  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits ;  the  nature  of  me¬ 
mory  ;  the  connexion  of  the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  their  influence  upon  the  understanding  and  wilb 
On  the  subject  of  intellect,  he  maintained  that  thought  alone 
is  essential  to  mind,  and  deduced  the  imperfect  state  of  science 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  Rejecting 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  species  sent  forth  from  material  ob- 
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jects,  and  denying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  produce  ideas, 
he  ascribes  their  production  immediately  to  God,  and  asserts, 
that  the  human  mind  immediately  perceives  God,  and  sees 
all  things  in  him.  As  he  derives  the  imperfection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  from  its  dependence  upon  the  body,  so  he  places 
its  perfection  in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  the  love  of  virtue. 

Next  to  Mallebranche  may  he  mentioned  the  German  ma¬ 
thematician,  Walter  Tschirn  Hausen,  who  was  a  diligent  in¬ 
quirer  after  trmh,  and  was  desirous  of  furnishing  others  with 
a  philosophy,  which  might  conduct  them  with  ease  and  cer¬ 
tainty  to  wisdom  and  happiness.  With,  this  view  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  4  Medicina  Mentis,’  or  4  The  Medicine  of  the 
Mind,  or  General  Precepts  of  the  Art  of  Invention.’  In  this 
treatise  he  applied  geometry  and  universal  arithmetic  to  meta¬ 
physical  and  moral  subjects,  in  hopes  of  opening  a  way,  by 
which  any  one  might,  for  himself,  discover  what  is  true  and 
useful. 

Among  the  modem  metaphysicians  of  this  period,  the  an¬ 
cient  questions  concerning  the  human  soul,  its  nature  and 
faculties ;  its  duration  and  connexion  with  the  body,  were 
subjects  of  considerable  controversy.  Many  writers  maintained 
its  materiality  and  natural  mortality ;  among  whom  were 
Coward  in  his  4  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,’  and"  Dodwell,  who 
contended  that  the  soul  derives  its  immortality  from  the  spirit 
of  God  in  baptism.  Other  writers  equally  learned,  equally 
zealous,  and  equally  positive,  maintained  a  long  and  even 
still  undecided  controversy  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind;  among  these  were  Leibnitz,  Placette,  King,  Collins 
and  Clarke.  Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  great  metaphysician 
and  philosopher  John  Locke,  who  was  born  in  1632,  at 
Wrington,  near  Bristol.  He  was  educated  partly  at  West¬ 
minster  school,  and  partly  at  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford, 
I  he  early  produce  of  his  genius  promised  a  rich  harvest ;  but 
his  progress  in  knowledge  was  for  a  time  retarded  by  the  de¬ 
fects  which  he  discovered  in  the  established  modes  of  education: 
his  solid  penetrating  judgement,  little  disposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  trifles,  was  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  subtleties  which 
occupied  the  schools.  Despairing  to  find  intellectual  light  in 
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the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  he  grew  tired  of  academic  studies, 
and  conversed  more  with  men  of  wit  and  genius  than  with  phi¬ 
losophers,  He  was  indebted  to  Des  Carter  for  the  first  glim¬ 
mering  of  light :  though  he  did  not  adopt  his  system,  he  was 
delighted  with  the  perspicuity  of  his  Writings,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  satisfied,  that  the  general  prevalence  of  error  and  un¬ 
certainty  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  as  to  the  imperfection  of  the  present  method  of 
instruction :  his  natural  thirst  after  knowledge  returned,  and 
he  resumed  his  inquiries  with  fresh  ardour.  In  1 664,  to  im¬ 
prove  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  a  more  general  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  mankind,  he  accompanied  the 
British  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  After  remaining 
there  about  a  year,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  chiefly  pur¬ 
sued  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Here  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a 
man  of  superior  genius,  extensive  reading,  and  elegant  taste, 
from  whose  conversation  Locke  acknowledges  himself  to  have 
derived  great  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  with  whom  he  pre¬ 
served  an  intonate’  friendship  through  life,  Mr.  Locke,  though 
he  never  graduated  as  a  physician,  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  medical  studies,  and  now  he  accompanied  the  noble  earl, 
as  his  medical  adviser  and  philosophical  friend  ;  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of  the 
first  distinction,  to  whom,  his  good  sense,  extensive  knowledge, 
and  polished  manners,  rendered  him  highly  acceptable.  In 
1668  he  went  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  into  France, 
and  on  his  return  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 
lord  Shaftesbury’s  only  son.  It  was  in  the  leisure  which  he 
commanded  during  this  engagement,  that  he  digested  his  ideas 
concerning  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing.  When  his  friend  and  patron  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor,  Locke  shared  his  honours  ;  and  when,  in  the  po¬ 
litical  struggles,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  from 
his  office,  Locke  cheerfully  partook  of  his  disgrace.  In  1 674, 
apprehending  himself  in  danger  of  a  consumption,  he  visited, 
by  the  advice  and  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  Montpellier, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  occupied  almost  wholly  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  of  the  New  Testament.  When 
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lord  Shaftesbury  retired  to  Holland  to  escape  the  political  storm 
that  threatened  his  life,  Locke,  despairing  of  safety  at  home, 
fixed  his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  men, 
and  where,  after  many  interruptions,  he  finished  his  4  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding.’  During  his  absence,  his  name, 
on  account  of  the  share  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  had 
in  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  political  offences,  was,  by  order  of 
the  king,  struck  out  of  the  register  of  his  college,  and  secret 
instructions  were  issued  for  seizing  him,  and  bringing  him 
back  to  England.  Timely  notice  was,  however,  given  him  of 
his  danger,  and  he  remained  n  concealment  among  his  friends. 
During  this  recess  he  wrote  his  4  Two  Letters  on  Toleration.’ 
In  1685  he  was  offered  a  pardon  from  James  II;  but  he  spurned 
the  idea,  upon  the  plea,  that  having  been  guilty  of  no  crime, 
he  stood  in  need  of  no  pardon. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Locke  accompanied  the 
princess  of  Orange  to  England,  and  was  restored  to  the  society 
of  his  numerous  friends,  and  to  his  useful  labours  political  and 
philosophical.  The  4  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding* 
was  first  published  in  English  in  1690,  and  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  the  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and 
judiciously  abridged  by  Wynn,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Locke  published  his  treatise  4  On  civil  Govern¬ 
ment/  in  which  he  boldly  and  successfully  attacked  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  despotism.  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  wrote  his 
treatise  4  On  Education;’ — a  4  third  Letter  on  Toleration  , 
his  4  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,’  4  Letters  to  Stillingfleet 
Bishop  of  Worcester,’  and  other  tracts.  In  his  theological 
works,  he  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  contrary  to  reason;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  showed 
himsel;  a  true  friend  to  the  cause  of  revelation,  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature. 

1  ne  last  labours  oi  tnis  excellent  man  were  employed  upon 
the  Scriptures ;  and,  while  on  the  borders  of  death,  he  completed 
his  Commentaries  upon  the  Epistles,  which  were  published  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  Mr.  Locke  died  ki  the  year  1 704.  He  possessed 
a  noble  and  lofty  mind,  superior  to  prejudice,  and  capable,  by 
its  native  energy,  of  exploring  truth,  even  in  regions  of  the 
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intellectual  world  before  unknown.  That  his  judgement  was 
accurate  and  profound,  that  his  imagination  was  vigorous, 
and  that  he  was  well  furnished  with  the  ornaments  of  elegant 
learning,  if  there  were  no  other  proofs,  might  be,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  concluded  from  his  great  work  the  c  Essay  on  the  Hu¬ 
man  Understanding,’  in  which,  discarding  all  systematic 
theories,  he  has,  from  actual  experience  and  observation,  deli¬ 
neated  the  features,  and  described  the  operations,  of  the  human 
mind,  With  a  degree  of  precision  to  be  round  in  the  writings 
of  none  of  his  predecessors. 

After  clearing  the  way,  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine 
■of  innate  notions  and  principles,  both  speculative  and  practi¬ 
cal,  the  author  traces  all  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensation  and 
reflection ;  treats  at  large  of  the  nature  of  ideas  simple  and 
complex ;  of  the  operation  of  the  human  understanding  in 
forming,  distinguishing,  compounding,  and  associating  them; 
of  the  manner  in  which  words  are  applied  as  representations 
of  ideas ;  of  the  difficulties  and  obstructions,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  which  arise  from  the  imperfections  of  these  signs; 
and  of  the  nature,  reality,  kinds,  degrees,  casual  hindrances 
and  necessary  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

The  limits  of  this  Introduction  do  not  allow  us  to  discuss  at 
large  the  merits  of  the  c  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  :’ 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  several  topics  are  treated 
of,  which  may  be  considered  as  episodical  with  respect  to  the 
main  design ;  though  many  opinions  which  the  author  advances 
may  admit  of  controversy ;  and  though,  on  some  topics,  he 
may  not  have  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  the 
work  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  a  history  of  the  Understand¬ 
ing,  not  compiled  from  former  books,  but  written  from  ma¬ 
terials  collected  by  a  long  and  attentive  observation  of  what 
passes  in  the  human  mind. 

In  Mr.  Locke,  who  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  learning  and 
taste  of  his  countrymen,  we  have  contemplated  the  philosopher, 
divine,  and  politician.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  other  able  literary  characters  of  his  time,  who  combined 
in  their  labours  and  writings  various  departments  of  learning. 
Richard  Cumberland,  an  English  bishop  of  considerable  cele¬ 
brity,  was  bom  in  London  in  1632  :  he  received  his  classical 
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learning  at  St.  Paul’s  school,  whence,  about  the  year  1 649, 
he  was  removed  to  the  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.  ..Here 
he  pursued  those  studies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Physic,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for  the 
study  ot  theology,  and  obtained  preferment  in  the  church. 
He  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to 
his  office,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  philosophical 
studies.  In  1672  he  published  a  treatise  in  quarto,  entitled 
‘De  Legibus  Naturae  Bisquisitio  philosophical  &c.,  which  was 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  tenets  of  Hobbes,  and  obtained 
the  author  a  high  degree  of  reputation.  In  1680  he  took  the 
doctor’s  degree;  and  in  1686  he  published  ‘  An  Essay  towards 
the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures,  compre¬ 
hending  their  Monies  by  help  of  an  ancient  Standard  compared 
with  those  of  England.’  Dr.  Cumberland  was  zealously  at¬ 
tached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England;  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  steadfast  defence  of  it,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  see  of  Pe¬ 
terborough.  He  died  in  the  year  1718:  his  life  had  been 
active,  and  his  various  pursuits  required  deep  study*  and  a 
habit  of  intense  thinking ;  but  his  faculties  were  strong  till 
tne  last  period  of  his  existence.  So  great  was  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  that  at  the  age  of  84,  when  bishop  Wilkins  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  he  set  about 
studying  the  language,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  it,  that 
he  was  able  to  read  a  greater  part  of  the  version  with  the  most 
critical  attention.  After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  his  son-in- 
law  Mr.  Payne  published  ‘  Sanchoniatho’s  Phoenician  History, 
translated  from  the  first  book  of  Eusebius,  De  Prsparatione 
Evangelica  &c.’  upon  which  the  venerable  prelate  had  be¬ 
stowed  much  time  and  research  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  he  was  led  to  other  subjects.  An  account  of  these  he 

was  published  by  the  same  edi¬ 
tor,  under  the  tide  of  ‘  Origines  Gentium  Amiquissimae,  or 
Attempts  for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first  Planting  of 
Nations.’  This  worthy  prelate  did  much  for  the  general 
interests  of  learning ;  and  likewise  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  render  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  respectable,  useful,  and 
happy- 
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Dr.  Bull,  an  eminent  divine,  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
St.  David’s  by  queen  Anne;  and  being  introduced  into  the 
house  of  peers,  in  the  session  when  the  bill  passed  for  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  bore  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  being  in  her  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship,  most  agreeable  to  primitive  and  apostolical  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  considerable  writer, 
chiefly  in  controversial  divinity  :  his  learning  was  unquestion¬ 
able;  but,  considering  the  points  which  he  undertook  sometimes 
to  defend  and  justify,  his  judgement  will  be  thought  more  or 
less  highly  of  by  persons  who  think  differently  on  the  same 
subjects.  One  of  his  first  publications  was  his  c  Harmonia 
Apostolica,  or  Apostolical  Harmony/  in  two  dissertations  ;  in 
the  first  of  which  St.  James’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  works 
is  explained  and  defended :  in  the  second,  the  agreement  of 
St.  Paul  with  St.  James  is  cleariy  demonstrated.  This  work 
excited  considerable  opposition,  and  was  attacked  by  persons 
of  different  persuasions  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  In 
reply  to  his  antagonists  he  published  his  c  Exatnen  Censures/ 
and  his  4  Apologia  pro  Harmonia/  After  this  he  undertook 
a  vindication  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which  was  published  at  the 
desire  and  expense  of  bishop  Fell,  under  the  title  of  c  Defensio 
Fidei  Nicenas,  ex  Scriptis  quoe  extant  Catholicorum  Doctorum, 
qui  intra  pnma  Ecclesise  Christians  Sscula  floruerunt/  He 
was  author  of  several  other  works,  among  which  was  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  He  was  remarkable 
for  firmness  of  mind,  and  for  an  habitual  sense  of  religion ; 
and  his  great  learning,  if  not  always  applied  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  was  ever  recommended  by  the  modesty  that 
accompanied  and  adorned  it. 

Dr.  Beveridge,  another  of  queen  Anne’s  bishops*  was  di¬ 
stinguished  by  his  great  application  to  the  learned  languages, 
particularly  to  oriental  literature,  in  which  he  excelled  so 
much,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
excellency  of  the  oriental  tongues,  with  a  Syriac  grammar. 
He  rose  to  considerable  distinction  and  preferment  in  the 
church  ;  and  so  celebrated  was  he  as  a  preacher,  and  so  re¬ 
markably  assiduous  and  abundant  in  his  labours,  that  he  was 
denominated  6  the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
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piety.’  He  had  in  the  reign  of  king  William  declined  accepting 
the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  in  1704  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  In  this  elevated  station,  he  prosecuted 
with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  diligence  every  practicable  mea¬ 
sure  for  advancing  the  honour  and  interest  of  religion,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  at  his  death  he  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate  to  the  Societies  for  propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Besides  those  who  had  the  high  honour  of  filling  the  epi¬ 
scopal  sees  in  this  reign,  there  were  many  worthy,  excellent, 
and  truly  learned  clergymen  that  did  honour  to  the  rank  and 
stations  which  they  held  in  the  church.  Among  these  we  must 
not  omit  the  mention  of  Joshua  Barnes,  Richgrd  Bentley,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Barries  was  born  in  London  in  1 654,  and 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Christ's  hospital,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  by  some  Latin  poems.  From  this  place  he  went  to  Ema¬ 
nuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  in  the  year  1678  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  in  1695  he  was  appointed  Greek 
professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Barnes  was  chiefly 
known  to  the  public  as  the  editor  of  several  of  the  Greek 
classics,  which  maintained  a  considerable  reputation  till  they 
were  superseded  by  others  of  more  value,  and  in  which  greater 
learning  and  more  profound  judgement  have  been  displayed. 
To  the  Euripides  published  by  Barnes  is  prefixed  a  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  another  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author.  Idis  edition  of  Anacreon  is 
enlarged  by  several  whole  pieces  and  fragments.  The  life 
of  the  poet  is  annexed,  and  in  the  prolegomena  the  author 
treats  of  the  antiquity  and  invention  of  lyric  poetry,  and  the 
peculiar  metre  made  use  of  by  Anacreon.  Barnes’s  edition 
of  Homer  is  furnished  with  an  exact  translation;  the  ancient 
Greek  scholia  ;  the  Hymns  ;  Epigrams,  Fragments,  and  two 
indices.  Barnes  was  an  original  writer  as  well  as  an  editor, 
but  his  works  are  now  seldom  referred  to. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  bora  in  1661  near  Wakefield  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  at  that  town  he  was  educated  till  he  had  attained 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  entered  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge.  In  1692  he  published  his  first  work,  which  was 
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L  Latin  epistle  to  Dr.  Mill,  containing  critical  observations  on 
;  Malala’s  Chronicon  ;5  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  first  person  to  preach  Boyle’s  lecture,  founded  for 
:he  vindication  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  The  subject 
which  he  made  choice  of  was  the  confutation  of  Atheism  ; 
md  the  sermons  were  soon  after  published,  and  have  since 
passed  through  many  editions  at  home,  as  well  as  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  ^  Whilst 
he  carried  «on  this  lecture,  he  maintained  a  philosophical  cor¬ 
respondence  with  sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  friendship  he  ar¬ 
dently  cultivated,  and  whose  approbation  stamped  a  peculiar 
value  upon  the  argumentation  contained  in  these  discourses. 
Dr.  Bentleys  e  Annotations  on  Callimachus’  were  inserted 
in  an  edition  of  that  poet,  published  in  169?  by  Grsevius; 
and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Bentley  himself  printed,  at  the 
end  of  Wotton’s  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn¬ 
ing,  his  6  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Themistocles,  So¬ 
crates,  Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  Egypt.'  This 
publication  was  succeeded  by  a  controversy  between  the  author 
and  Mr.  Boyle  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phala¬ 
ris,  in  which  Bentley  displayed  uncommon  erudition  and  vast 

powers  of  criticism.  ^  , 

With  the  conduct  of  this  learned  man  in  the  several  situa¬ 
tions  of  life  which  he  filled,  we  have,  in  this  article,  little  or  no 
concern  ;  the  temper  and  manners  which  he  exhibited  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions  could  not  be  easily  justified,  but  his  character 
for  great  learning  and  acute  criticism  is  well  known  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  the  controversy  referred  to,  Swift  and 
Pope,  Garth  and  Middleton  joined  with  Mr.  Boyle  ;  and  some 
of  them  forgetting,  apparently,  the  cause  which  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  proceeded  with  an  unwarrantable  severity  in  attacking 
the  moral  character  and  literary  acquirements  of  their  adver¬ 
sary.  / 

In  1710  Dr.  Bentley  published  at  Amsterdam  his  critical 
Annotations  on  the  first  two  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and 
about  the  same  time  at  Rheims  his  Emendations  of  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Menander  and  Philemon  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
lie  gave  to  the  world  his  long  expected  edition  of  Horace, 
*yhich  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Hare  to  be  the  completest 

work 
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work  produced  by  criticism  since  the  restoration  of  learning. 
The  other  works  of  Dr.  Bentley  were  an  edition  of  Terence 
and  Phsedrus,  and  an  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  It  may 
excite,  as  it  has  already  excited,  much  surprise,  that  the  literary 
character  of  this  truly  learned  man  should  have  been  held  in 
much  higher  estimation  by  foreigners  than  by  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  his  own  asperity  and 
irritability  of  temper ;  and  partly,  or  perhaps  principally,  to 
his  having,  in  the  class  of  his  adversaries,  the  poets  and  wits 
of  the  age,  and  to  their  having  made  him  the  object  of  their 
satire  and  ridicule  Nevertheless,  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  of  his  contemporaries  the  talents  of  Bentley 
were  duly  appreciated.  Dr.  Clarke,  himself  eminently  di¬ 
stinguished  by  iiis  literature  and  critical  discernment,  speaks  of 
him  as  ‘  Vir  in  hujusmodi  rebus  perida  plane  incredibili  et 
criticos  omnes  longe  iongeque  judicio  et  sagacitate  antec.  liens/ 
The  judgement  of  posterity,  mpre  itnpai  *  I  {  his 

contemporaries,  has  allowed  Dr.  Bentley's  profound  skill  in 
the  idiom  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  though,  as 
a  verbal  critic,  many  of  his  emendations  are  unsanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  ancient  MSS.,  they  frequently  approve  them¬ 
selves  as  just  and  reasonable,  and  are  regarded  as  real  im¬ 
provements, 

Samuel  Clarke,  one  of  queen  Anne’s  chaplains,  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  and  at  the  free-school  in  that  city  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  grammar  learning,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  most  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  study  of  the  New  Philosophy.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-second  year  he  translated  Rohault  s  Sy¬ 
stem  of  Physics  into  Latin,  with  notes  agreeably  to  the  new 
system.  His  next  work  was  connected  with  his  profession  as  a 
divine,  viz.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Gospels,  in  two  volumes  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle’s  lec¬ 
ture,  and  he  chose  for  his  subject,  the  c  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God/  and  in  the  following  year  he  delivered  a  course  of 
sermons  on  the  ‘Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/ 
These  two  courses  have  been  since  printed  together,  and  have 
gone  through  many  editions.  The  mode  of  reasoning  pursued 
by  the  author,  in  proving  the  existence  and  perfections  of  the 

Deity, 
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Deity,  from  arguments  a  priori ,  excited  very  great  attention 
on  the  appearance  of  the  work.  About  this  time  he  discovered 
considerable  doubts  in  his  mind  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  read  the  At hanasian  creed 
but  once,  and  then  it  was  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  appointed 
to  be  read,  and  the  thing  occurred  by  mistake.  In  the  year 
1706  he  printed  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  on  the  e  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,’  a  very  learned  and  philosophical  discourse,  in 
answer  to  thg  opinion  that  the  soul  became  immortal  by  bap¬ 
tism.  A  part  of  the  argument,  on  the  materiality  of  the  soul, 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  large  by  Mr.  Anthony  Collins. 
About  this  period  Mr.  Clarke  published  an  elegant  translation 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  4  Treatise  on  Optics,’  which  h*3  had  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  request  of  the  author,  and  was  by  this  means 
instrumental  in  disseminating  the  light  which  this  great  phi¬ 
losopher  had  thrown  on  the  subject,  among  the  learned  and 
inquisitive  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Fie  was  now  introduced  . 
to  the  queen,  who  immediately  appointed  him  one  of  her  chap¬ 
lains  in  ordinary,  and  presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  St. 
James’s.  He  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  on  the  occasion 
delivered  an  elaborate  thesis  on  the  question  that  *  No  article 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  delivered  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is 
contrary  to  right  reason,’  which  he  maintained  in  a  most  mas¬ 
terly  manner. 

In  1712  Dr.  Clarke  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  dis¬ 
played  his  taste  in  philological  erudition,  by  the  publication 
of  a  most  splendid  edition  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  in  iolic, 
enriched  with  many  judicious  notes  and  corrections,  and  em¬ 
bellished  with  beautiful  engravings.  At  the  same  period  Dr. 
Clarke  involved  himself  in  a  protracted,  and  on  many  accounts 
a  very  painful  controversy  by  the  publication  of  his  6  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.’  It  was  no  secret  what  his  intentions 
were  before  he  sent  his  work  forth  into  the  world,  and  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  him,  by  the  ministers  of  queen  Anne,  to 
abandon  his  intentions;  but  having  carefully  considered  the 
subject,  he  could  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose ;  and  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  the  convictions  of  his  mind  by  submitting 
his  opinions  to  the  examination  of  the  public.  His  work,  which 
excited  much  attention,  consisted  of  three  parts :  the  first 

part 
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part  contains  a  ‘Collection  and  Explicationof  all  the  Texts 
in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  * v 
in  the  second,  4  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  at  large,  and  explained 
in  particular  and  distinct  propositions and  in,  the  third  part* 

4  the  principal  passages  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  considered/ 
This  was  one  of  the  most  unobjectionable  methods  that  could 
be  devised  of  treating  the  subject :  nevertheless  it  occasioned 
a  controversy,  in  which  passion  and  bigotry  had  far  too  large 
a  share  of  influence.  Dr.  Hoadly  remarks,  that  the  dispute 
lay  at  last  principally  between  the  author  and  a  writer,  who 
was  known  to  be  Dr.  Waterland,  v^Hhomhe  styles  very  skilful 
in  the  management  of  a  debate,  and  very  learned  and  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Dr.  Clarke  had, 
however,  to  endure  a  different  species  of  warfare  :  a  complaint 
was  made  against  him  to  the  bishops  by  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  of  the  heterodox  opinions  and  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  work ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  upper  house, 
they  afterwards  delivered  in  extracts  from  it  in  proof  of  their 
charges.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  a  reply,  which  was  not  brought 
before  their  lordships;  but  the  bishops,  on  the  occasion,  evinced 
a  becoming  and  honourable  spirit  of  conciliation  and  peace, 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  violence  which  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  proceedings  of  their  brethren  of  the  lower 
house. 

In  the  year  1715-1716  Dr.  Clarke  engagedin  an  amicable 
controversy  with  the  learned  Leibnitz,  on  the  doctrines  of 
philosophical  liberty  and  necessity,  in  which  each  of  these  able 
disputants  displayed  all  the  skill  in  argumentation  and  debate, 
of  which  they  were  respectively  masters.  The  papers  written 
on  this  occasion  were  printed  in  the  year  1717,  and  inscribed 
to  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  through 
whose  hands  they  had  all  passed,  and  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  calls 
the  witness  and  judge  of  every  step  of  the  controversy.  Dr. 
Clarke,  soon  after  this,  gave  rise  to  a  curious  controversy  re¬ 
specting  apostolical  and  primitive  doxologies,  by  introducing 
some  alterations  into  those  of  the  singing  psalms  which  had 
been  that  year  reprinted  for  the  use  of  his  church.  The  alter¬ 
ation  consisted  in  ascribing  glory  to  God  through  Christ,  in¬ 
stead 
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stead  of  paying  equal  honours  to  each  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity.  7  '  < 

In  the  year  1728  Dr.  Clarke  published,  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hoadly  c  On 
the  velocity  and  force  of  bodies  in  motion/  which  is  an  able 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  on  that 
subject :  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  new  proofs,  in 
addition  to  those  already  before  the  world,  of  his  refined  taste 
and  critical  skilf  in  the  learned  languages,  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  which  he  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation,  and  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  very  learned  notes.  The  remaining  books 
of  the  Iliad  were  published  two  or  three  years  after  the  doctor’s 
death  by  his  son.  We  have  said  but  little  of  Dr.  Clarke’s 
theological  pieces,  all  of  which,  and  his  sermons  in  parti¬ 
cular,  have  much  merit.  Of  these,  ten  volumes  form  a 
posthumous  publication,  which  passed  through  many  edi¬ 
tions.  Whatever  subject  he  treated  on,  his  matter  is  solid 
and  ingenious;  his  arrangement  lucid  and  comprehensive ; 
his  illustrations  apt  and  impressive  ;  and  his  language  plain, 
perspicuous,  nervous  and  persuasive.  In  his  explications  of 
Scripture  he  is  remarkably  happy  :  if  they  are  sometimes 
more  elaborate  and  circumstantial  than  necessary,  their  length 
will  be  found  to  be  amply  compensated  by  their  intrinsic 
excellence  and  value.  His  works  are  a.  standing  monument 
of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  could  bring 
within  its  grasp  all  useful  and  ornamental  learning,  and 
treat  whatever  subjects  came  under  its  observation  with 
equal  ability,  accuracy,  and  precision.  In  theology,  in  meta¬ 
physics,  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  classical  erudition,  he 
has  established  a  credit  that  will  be  as  lasting  as  science  itself. 
Dr.  Clarke,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  charged  with  aban¬ 
doning,  before  his  death,  those  religious  opinions  which  he 
had  in  earlier  life  vindicated,  and  for  which  he  was  contented 
to  bear  no  small  portion  of  obloquy :  the  accusation  was 
abundantly  repelled  by  Dr.  Hoadly  and  his  own  son  ;  but 
we  have  still  stronger  evidence  on  this  head  :  not  long  before 
his  d  ecease  he  gave  the  world  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on.’ 
the  Trinity,  and  he  also  took  particular  «are  to  revise  the* 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  make  those  alterations  in 
it  which  he  deemed  incompatible  with  the  unrivalled  glory 
of  the  true  God.  His  alterations  and  emendations  were  left 
in  manuscript,  with  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  future  times 
might  be  benefited  by  them ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half 
a  century  they,  with  other  alterations,  were  committed  to  the 
press,  and  brought  into  public  use  by  the  late  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lindsey,  vicar  of.Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  who  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  first  of  resigning  his  living  and  all  future  prospects  irx 
the  emoluments  of  the  church.  In  this  point  of  view,  as  in 
others  to  which  we  have  referred,  Dr.  Clarke  must  be  regarded 
as  a  very  leading  character,  when  passing  judgement  on  the 
literature  and  taste  of  the  period  on  w'hich  wre  are  descanting. 

From  this  great  man,  who  was  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  divine,  we  are  led  to  others,  who 
were  chiefly  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences  pro- 
^perly  so  called.  To  Dr.  Wallis,  Flamsteed  and  others, 
who  flourished  in  this  and  some  of  the  preceding  reigns, 
we  have  already  in  the  volume  for  1804  referred,  and 
rendered  a  tribute  of  applause  :  we  shall  therefore  con¬ 
clude  this  Introduction  with  a  brief  account  of  that  prince  of 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who, 
though  he  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  in  the  former  pe¬ 
riods,  was  not  less  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

Newton  was  born  on  Christmas  day  1642:  great  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  his  education  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
so  early  as  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  wras  observed  to  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  figures  and  philosophical  subjects. 
When  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he  soon 
obtained  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Barrow,  the  Lu¬ 
casian  professor  of  mathematics.  At  his  commencement  as 
a  student,  Euclid  was  first  put  into  his  hands ;  but  the  the¬ 
orems  and  problems  of  that  author  he  was  enabled  to  com¬ 
prehend  at  the  first  glance  :  he  was,  therefore,  directed  to 
make  the  sublimer  parts  of  mathematics  the  chief  object  of 
his  studies.  Before  he  was  two-and-twenty  he  had  invented 
his  new  method  of  Fluxions  and  Infinite  Series.  He  next 
employed  his  talents  in  considering  the  nature  of  light,  and 
in  grinding  glasses  with  which  he  could  make  all  the  expe¬ 
riments 
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riments  necessary  in  the  pursuit,  till  meeting  with  a  prism, 
he  was  struck  with  the  colours  produced  by  it,  and  which 
were  refracted  into  an  oblong,  instead  of  a  circular  form, 
which  he  expected  :  at  first  he  thought  the  irregularity  acci¬ 
dental,  but  his  further  inquiries  led  him  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.  Amidst  these 
speculations  he  was  forced  from  Cambridge  in  1 666  by  the 
plague,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  he  made  any 
further  progress  in  the  subject,  fn  the  country,  retired  from 
learning  and  learned  men,  the  falling  of  an  apple  led  the 
philosopher  to  meditate  on  gravity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
system  of  the  world,  which  was  afterwards  explained  and 
demonstrated  in  his  Principia.  About  this  period  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  structure  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  which 
did  not  answer  on  account  of  defects  in  the  polish.  In  the 
year  1669  he  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  duties  in  which  this 
office  involved  him  interrupted  for  a  time  his  attention  to 
the  telescope ;  but  as  his  thoughts  had  been  chiefly  employed 
upon  optics,  he  made  his  discoveries  in  that  science  the  subject 
of  his  lectures  for  the  first  three  years  after  he  was  appointed 
to  the  mathematical  chair  ;  and  . having  brought  his  theory  of 
light  and  colours  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  he 
communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  have  their  judgement  upon  it.  The  paper 
being  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  occasioned 
a  dispute  upon  the  truth  of  it,  which  gave  the  author  so 
much  uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  not  to  publish  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject,  and  in  conformity  with  this  resolution 
he  laid  by  his  optical  lectures,  although  they  were  at  the 
time  prepared  for  the  press.  The  analysis  by  infinite  series, 
which  was  to  have  been  subjoined  to  them,  underwent  the 
same  fate. 

He  now  resumed  his  telescope,  which  he  brought  so  far 
to  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  show  the  planet  Jupiter  distinctly 
round,  with  his  four  satellites,  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  At 
the  request  of  Leibnitz,  in  1676,  he  explained  his  invention 
of  Infinite  Series,  and  pointed  out  in  what  way  he  had  im- 
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proved  it  by  bis  method  of  Fluxions.  In  the  same  year  he 
discovered  the  grand  proposition,  that  by  a  centripetal  force 
acting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  planet  must 
revolve  in  all  ellipsis,  round  the  acting  force  placed  in  the 
lower  focus,  and,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  that  centre,  describe 
areas  proportional  to  the  times.  In  1687  Newton  published 
his  great  work  entitled  6  Philosophic  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematica/ containing,  in  the  third  book,  the  astronomy  of 
comets,  which  I)ad  been  lately  discovered  by  himself,  and 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  celestial  intel¬ 
ligence  rather  than  of  a  man. 

Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  heterogeneous  mix¬ 
ture  of  light,  and  the  production  of  colours  arising  from  it, 
Newton  had  employed  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  bringing 
the  experiment  upon  which  the  theory  is  founded,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  exactness  that  might  satisfy  himself.  This  seems 
to  have  been  his  favourite  invention,  and  thirty  years  did 
he  spend  in  the  arduous  task  before  he  madeat  public  in 
1704. 

In  infinite  series  and  in  fluxions,  and  in  the  power  and 
laws  of  gravity,  in  preserving  the  solar  system,  there  had 
perhaps  been  some,  though  very  distant  hints,  given  by  others 
before  him  ;  but  in  dissecting  a  ray  of  light  into  its  primary 
constituent  particles,  which  then  admitted  of  no  further  sepa¬ 
ration  ;  in  the  discovery  of  the  different  refrangibilities  of 
these  particles  thus  separated;  and  that  these  constituent 
rays  had  each  its  own  peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it ;  that 
rays  falling  in  the  same  angle  of  incidence  have  alternate  fits 
of  reflection  and  refraction ;  that  bodies  are  rendered  trans¬ 
parent  by  the  minuteness  of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque 
by  having  them  large ;  and  that  the  most  transparent  body, 
by  having  a  greater  thinness,  will  become  less  pervious  to 
the  light :  in  all  these,  which  enter  into  his  new  theory  of 
light  and  colours,  he  was  the  discoverer  ;  and  as  the  subject 
is  of  the  most  subtile  and  delicate  nature,  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  himself  the  finisher  of  it. 

His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  subject  of 
light  alone ;  so  far  from  it,  that  ail  we  know  of  natural  bo¬ 
dies 
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dies  seemed  to  be  comprehended  in  his  researches :  he  had 
found  out  that  there  was  a  natural  action  between  light  and 
other  bodies,  by  w  hich  the  reflections  and  refractions,  as 
well  as  inflexions,  of  the  former,  were  constantly  produced. 
To  ascertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this  principle  of  action 
xv as  what  had  all  along  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  what 
after  all,  bv  its  extreme  subtlety,  escaped  his  penetrating 
spirit.  Though,  however,  he  has  not  made  so  full  a  disco* 
very  of  the  principle  which  directs  the  course  of  light,  as 
he  has  with  respect  to  the  power  by  which  the  planets  are 
kept  in  their  courses,  yet  he  gave  the  best  directions  possible 
for  such  as  should  be  disposed  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
furnished  matter  abundantly  sufficient  to  guide  and  animate 
them  in  the  pursuit. 

Leibnitz  had  long  endeavoured  to  claim  for  himself  the 
honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  Fluxions,  and  in  an  account 
of  his  work,  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  it  was 
broadly  insinuated  that  Newton  had  borrowed  it  from  him. 
Dr.  Keill  undertook  Newton’s  defence,  and  after  letters  on 
.  -both  sides,  Leibnitz  complained  to  the  Royal  Society  of  ill 
treatment.  That  learned  body.,  willing  to  render  strict  justice 
<to  whomsoever  it  might  be  due,  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  members  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case.  These 
having  carefully  examined  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  point 
in  controversy,  and  having  weighed  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
the  evidence  on  all  sides,  decided  in  favour  of  Newton  and 
Keill. 

In  1 703  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  ’conferred  upon 
Newton  by  queen  Anne,  in  consideration  of  his  great  merit. 
After  this  he  was  applied  to  by  the  house  of  commons,  for  his 
opinion  upon  a  new  method  of  discovering  the  longitude  at 
sea,  which  had  been  laid  before  them  by  Ditton  and  Whist  on, 
iti  the  way  of  a  petition  to  procure  their  encouragement^ 
but  the  house  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  reject  the  peti¬ 
tion,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  sir  Isaac  Newton’s  paper  on 
.the  subject  read  to  them. 

As  Leibnitz  was  an  officer  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Hano¬ 
ver  j  so,  when  .that  prince  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
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Eritisb  dominions,  sir  Isaac  Newton  came  more  under  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  court,  and  it  was  for  the  immediate  satisfaction,  and 
at  the  command,  of  king  George  I,  that  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  dispute  about  the  invention  of 
fluxions.  At  the  same  time  the  princess  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  celebrated  as  queen  consort  to  George  II,  happened 
to  have  a  curiosity  for  philosophical  inquiries,  and  engaged 
the  conversation  of  the  illustrious  Newton.  Here  she  found, 
in  every  difficulty,  that  full  satisfaction  which  she  had  in  vain 
sought -for  elsewhere ;  and  she  was  often  heard  to  declare, 
that  she  thought  herself  happy  in  coming  into  the  world  at  a 
juncture  of  time  which  put  it  into  her  power  to  converse 
with,  and  be  improved  by  him.  At  her  solicitation  he  drew 
up  an  abstract  of  his  Chronology,  which  was  surreptitiously 
printed  in  France,  and  after  his  death  it  w&  published  as  a 
posthumous  work  under  the  title  of  £  The  Chronology  of 
ancient  Kingdoms  amended.  To  which  fs  prefixed  A  short 
Chronicle  from  the  first  Memory  of  Things  in  Europe,  to  the 
Conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.’ 

We  have,  therefore,  the  Newtonian  principles  of  chrono¬ 
logy  as  well  as  the  Newtonian  system  of  the  world,  and  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light.  To  so  vast  an  extent  did  the 
discoveries  or  tnis  great  man  prevail,  and  they  are  discoveries 
which  time  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  century  have 
not  invalidated. 


With  respect  to  his  principles  of  Chronology,  which  are  lessge- 
nerally  known  than  his  other  discoveries,  we  shall  give  in  this 
place  a  brief  statement  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  stand. 

After  an  account  of  the,  defects  and  obscurity  attendant 
upon  ancient  chronology,  sir  Isaac  observes,  that,  though 
many  of  the  ancients  computed  by  generations  and  succes¬ 
sions,  yet  others,  especially  the  Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Latins, 
reckoned  b  e  reigns  of  kings  equal  to  generations  of  men,  and 
tn/  'e  oi-.r  :n  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
and  t  is  was  the  foundation  of  their  technical  chronology.  He 
tiK  u  j.)  u-i.s  out,  f '  om  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  a 
dots  ,  of  mstoneal  tacts,  the  difference  between  reigns  and  ge¬ 
nerations  ;  and  that  though  the  latter  from  father  to  son,  may 
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at  an  average  be  reckoned  about  thirty-three  years,  or  three 
of  them  equal  to  a  century,  yet  when  they  are  taken  by  the 
eldest  son,  three  of  them  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  years,  and  the  reigns  of  kings 
are  still  shorter,  so  that  eighteen  or  twenty  years  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  just  medium.  He  then  fixes  on  four  remarkable  pe¬ 
riods,  viz.  the  return'of  the  Heraclid^e  into  Peloponnesus  ;  the 
taking  of  Troy ;  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  return 
of  Sesostris  into  Egypt  after  the  wars  in  Thrace,  and  settles 
the  epocha  of  each  by  the  true  value  of  a  generation. 

To  take  the  Argonautic  expedition  as  an  example  :  having 
fixed  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  about  the  159th  year 
after  the  death  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  to 
about  the  76th  year  after  the  same  period,  he  observes  that 
Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  father  of  Hyllus,  the  father  of 
Cleodus,  the  father  of  Aristomachus,  the  father  of  Aristode- 
rnus,  who  conducted  the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnesus,  so 
that  their  return  was  four  generations,  reckoning  by  the  chief 
of  the  family,  later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which 
happened  about  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  another  argument :  EEsculapius 
and  Hercules  were  Argonauts:  Hippocrates  was  the  eighteenth 
inclusively  from  the  former  by  the  father’s  side,  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  from  the  latter  by  the  mother’s  side :  allowing  28  or  SO 
years  to  a  generation,  the  seventeen  intervals  by  the  father, 
and  the  eighteen  intervals  by  the  mother,  will,  at  a  medium, 
give  507  years ;  and  these,  reckoning  back  from  the  com-  , 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  from  the  43  .st  year 
before  Christ,  when  Hippocrates  began  to  flourish,  will  place 
the  Argonautic  expedition  in  the  43d  year  after  Solomons 
death,  or  937  years  before  Christ.^  Dating  then  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  the -second  year  of 
the  87th  Olympiad,  and  counting  back  507  year's,  we  shall 
come  to  the  1 6 2d  before  the  Olympiads,  or  about  the  37th 
year  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ascertains 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  several  other  principal  events 
in  the  Grecian  history,  by  such  a  variety  of  independent  ar¬ 
guments. 
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guments,  drawn  from  the  same  and  different  mediums,  and 
all  so  agreeable  to  the  present  course  of  nature,  that  it  seems 
impossible  for  a  person  who  pays  a  sufficient  regard  to  it  not 
to  be  convinced  by  them. 

Another  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  sir  Isaac  endeavours 
to  establish  the  epocha  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  is  purely 
astronomical.  The  sphere  was  formed  by  Chiron  and  Musasus 
at  the  time,  and  for  the  use,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  as 
several  of  the  asterisms,  mentioned  by  Aratus,  and  referring 
to  this  event,  plainly  show  ;  and  at  this  time,  as  several  an¬ 
cient  writers  testify,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  equinoxes  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  constellations  of  Aries,  Cancer, 
the  Libras  and  Capricorn.  This  fact  is  established  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ancient  Greek  calendar,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  lunar  months,  and  each  month  of  thirty  days,  which 
required  an  intercalary  month.  Of  course  the  lunisolar  year, 
with  the  intercalary  month,  began  sometimes  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  or  after  the  equinox  or  solstice  ;  and  hence 
the  first  astronomers  were  led  to  the  abovementioned  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices ;  and  that  this  was  really 
the  case,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  Eudoxus,  Aratus, 
and  Hipparchus. 

Admitting  the  colures  to  have  passed  through  the  middle 
of  those  constellations  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion,  sir  Isaac  Newton  finds  that  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points  had  gone  back  36°  44'  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 689, 
which,  allowing  72  years  to  one  degree,  would  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  space  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.  This  number  counted  back  from  the  year 
1689  will  place  the  Argonautic  expedition  about  25  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

This  computation  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
middle  of  the  constellation  is  exactly  the  middle  point  between 
the  two  stars  prima  Arietis ,  and  ultima  Cauda * ;  but  if  the 
cardinal  points  are  fixed  by  the  stars  through  which  the  co¬ 
lures  passed  in  the  primitive  sphere,  as  described  by  Eudoxus, 
;the  equinoctial  points  will  have  receded  36°  29',  which  an¬ 
swer^ 
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swers  to  2627  years,  and  places  the  expedition  43  years  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  very  near  the  same  year  to  which  it 
was  referred  by  the  other  method  of  computation.  This  re¬ 
markable  Coincidence  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  both  those  methods  of  investigation.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  sir  Isaac  Newton’s  method  of  computation,  and 
with  this  we  conclude  the  present  Introduction. — Blog.  Brit . 
—Newton  s  Chronology . — Rees's  New  Cyclopedia . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Remarks  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  Cause,  and  the  Expe- 
ditions  to  Spain  and  Holland ,  and  to  Domestic  Politics — Heads  of  His 
Majesty's  Speech-- Del  ate  on  the  Address  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
ivater  in  the  House  of  Lords — Delate  on  the  same  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — Motion  for  Papers  respecting  the  Convention  of  Cintra—Earl  of 
Liverpool's  Motion  for  Thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — Delate  on  the 
Appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Finance — Earl  of  Liverpool's  Motion 
for  Thanks  to  Sir  David  Baird ,  c F  c,  for  tlyeir  Conduct  at  Corunna —  • 
Lord  Castlereagh's  Motion  on  the  same  Subject — Motion  of  Thanks  to 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  for  the  Victory  at  Vimier a— Delate  on  a  Motion  for 
the  Increase  of  the  Army — Lord  Liverpool's  Motion  for  an  Address  of 
Thanks  to  His  Majesty  for  Papers  relating  to  the  Overtures  from  Erfurtk 
— Lord  Folkestone' s  Motion  respecting  Mr.  Jeffry — Speaker  returns 
Thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — Motion  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and 
Mr.  Whitbread — Debate  on  Mr.  Cannings  Motion  on  the  Overtures  from 
Erfurth — Mr.  Perceval's  Motion  on  Distillation  from  Sugar-  Debate  on 
the  Increase  of  the  Army — Committee  of  Supply — Speaker's  Thanks  to 
General  Ferguson — Mr.  Whitbread' s^  Motion  on  the  Office  of  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland — Militia  Enlistment — Distillery — Earl  of  Gros- 
venor's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 


The  events  of  the  present 
year,  whether  they  relate  to 
eur  own  country  or  to  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  embarked, 
have  been  of  a  truly  afflictive  nature. 
The  disasters  £t  Corunna  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and 
the  more  recent  expeditions  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  forbid  almost 
the  hope  of  bridling  the  ambition 
or  curbing  the  vast  and  portentous 
projects  of  the  emperor  of  France. 


We  may  indeed  contemplate  the 
Tate  of  nations  with  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  mind,  and  behold,  in  the  down- 
fal  of  me  monarchies  of  Europe, 
the  destruction  of  much  tyranny, 
and  the  demolition  of  governments 
hostile  to  the  happiness  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  ;  yet  we-rpust  feci  anxious 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
the  independence  of  nations,  when 
so  much  power  is  accumulated  in 
the  grasp  of  one  man,  whose  thirst 
A  2  of 
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of  dominion  was  probably  never 
exceeded  in  any  individual  of  the 
human  race.  From  our  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Spain  much  was  expect¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  result  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  we  have 
experienced,  had  the  people  of  that 
oppressed  and  degraded  country 
found  an  interest  in  bringing  back 
their  old  government :  had  they 
determined  to  be,  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  the  armies  sent  against 
them  must  have  been  subdued. 
In  some  instances  we  have  glori¬ 
ous  proofs  of  what  q.  people. can  do 
in  vindicating  their  rights  ;  a  few 
of  the  armies  of  France  know  full 
well,  that  the  highest  spite  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  most  experienced 
soldiers  can  do  little  when  opposed 
by  a  nation  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  their  own  cause.  Should  Spain 
ultimately  bend  its  neck  to  that 
power  winch  has  humbled  so  many 
states;  should  she  eventually 'sit 
down  contented  with  a  king  who 
has  no  title  to  the  crown  but  that 
which  power  confers,  the  histo¬ 
rian  will,  unquestionably  trace  the 
causes  rather  to  the  want  of  a  'well- 
directed  and  general  opposition  to 
the  enemy,  than  to  his  prowess  and 
numbers.  The  facts,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers  to  be  recorded  in  this 
volume,  will  indisputably  prove 
that  Spain  has  not  yet  “  willed 
to  be  free  and  independent  of 
France.”  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  ISOS  it  was  almost  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  this  country  to  afford 
to  the  people  and  self-created  go¬ 
vernments  of  Spain  every  assist¬ 
ance  in  reinstating  themselves  in 
their  former  rank  in  the  world. 
The  British  cabinet  was  excited  to 
lend  them  all  tire  aid  in  men  and 
in  money  that  their  situation  and 
circumstances  could  require.  The 
experiment  was  fairly  tried,  and 
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the ‘fate  of  sir  John  Moore  and  his 
brave  army,  the  reports  of  every 
officer  and  man  who  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  ascertaining  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Spanish  people,  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  that  the  mass  of  the 
country  did  not  covet  British  in¬ 
terference  to  save  them  from,  what 
appeared  to  us,  their  much*. Treaded 
ruin.  The  necessity  and  expedi¬ 
ency  of  a  second  expedition  to 
Spain,  or  of  the  still  more  extended 
one  to  Holland,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  future  proceedings  of  parlia¬ 
ment :  ail  will  deplore  their  termi¬ 
nation,  and  the  dire  effects  of  that 
disease  which  every  medical  man 
anticipated  as  the  certain  result  of 
an  autumn  campaign  in  the  Dutch 
islands.  These,  are  subjects  that 
must  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  history  of 
the  year,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  unravel  all  the  important  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  led  to  the  under¬ 
taking,  or  which  rendered  it  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  disastrous  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  recent  duel  between 
two  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  and 
cabinet  counsellors,  a  thing  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  already  been  the  means  of  de- 
1  velopihg  some  facts  important  to 
be  known  as,  connected  with  the 
expedition  to  Holland,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  other  discoveries, 
of  which  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
avail  ourselves,  to  render  the  an¬ 
nals  of  1809  as  perfect  as  possible. 

We  have  never  sought  occasion 
to  degrade  high  authorities ;  our 
volumes  have  not  been  the  vehicles 
to  calumniate  the  officers  of  state  : 
wTe  are  aware,  notwithstanding  the 
mighty  powers  committed  to  their 
charge,  that  they  are  men  liable  to 
error,  a"nd  therefore  have  more 
than  an  ordinary  claim  to  public 
candour  :  there  must,  however,  be 
limits  to  this  principle,  laudable  as, 

we 
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%Ve  trust,  it  is  in  itself;  and  the 
facts  which  are  brought  forward 
must  not  be  withheld  from  a  work 
which  future  ages  will  resort  to  as 
a  faithful  history  of  the  times.  In 
conformity  with  this  principle,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  an  abridged 
but  ample  account  of  whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  the.  investigation  of  the/  late 
commander  in  chief,  omitting  how- 
ever  the  minutiae  of  evidence;  be¬ 
cause,  to  enter  at  large  on  every 
branch  of  the  business,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  volume  little  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  that  which  we  are 
•about  to  lay  before  the  public. 

The  discussions  in  parliament  on 
the  conduct  of  thb  commander  in 
chief :  on  the  convention  of  Cintfa : 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain: 
on  the  abuse  of  patronage  :  on  the 
charges  against  certain  ministers 
for  a  corrupt  disposal  of  high  of¬ 
fices  :  on  Mr.  Curwen’s  bill  for  the 
prevention  of  the  sale  of  seats  in 
parliament ;  and  on  Mr.  Warclie’s 
motion  respecting  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  nation,  and  the 
mode  of  lessening  that  expenditure, 
will  be  found  of  great  importance, 
and  deserving  the  regard  of  those 
who  are  attentive  to  the  political 
state  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
world  in  general. 

The  session  was  opened  as  usual 
by  commissioners  on  the  19th  of 
January,  when  a  speech  from  his 
majesty  was  read  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  :  the  purport  of  this  address 
was,  that  his  majesty  relied  upon 
his  parliament  for  support  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war,  which 
could  not  be  terminated  honour¬ 
ably  or  safely  but  by  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  :  that  he  had  directed  the  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  proposed  nego¬ 
tiation  at  Erfurth  to  be  laid  before 
them,  in  the  persuasion  that  they 
would  agree,  that  the  cause  <&f 


Spain  should  not  be  abandoned  ; 
the  more  so  as  he  had  received  the 
strongest  assurances  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  government  of  their  deter¬ 
mined  perseverance  in  the  cause  of 
the  legitimate  monarchy,  and  of 
the  national  independence  of  Spain : 
hence  he  was  led  to  declare,  that 
so  long  as  the  people'  of  Spain 
should  remain  true  to  themselves, 
his  majesty  would  continue  to  them 
his  most  strenuous  support.  In  re¬ 
verting  to  the  affairs- of  Portugal, 
his  majesty  exulted  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  forces  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  kingdom  of  his  ally 
from  the  presence  and  oppressions 
of  the  French  army,  though  he 
could  not  but  deeply  regret  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  that  campaign  by  an 
armistice  and  convention,  which  he 
was  ‘  obliged  to  disapprove.  His 
majesty  expressed  his  reliance  on 
parliament  to  enable  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  aid  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
who  had  a  peculiar  claim  to  sup* 
port,  from  having  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  rejecting  any  proposal 
for  negotiation  to  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain  was  not  to  be 
admitted  as  a  party.  Having  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
finances,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  local  militia,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  attended  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  effects,  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  added  :  u  W e  have  received 
his  majesty’s  commands,  most 
especially  to  recommend  to  you, 
that,  duly  weighing  the  immense 
interests  which  are  at  stake  in  the 
war  now  carrying  on,  you  should 
proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  consider  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  measures  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  regular  army,  in  order  that 
his  majesty  may  be  better  enabled, 
without  impairing  the  means  of  de- 
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fence  at  home,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  military  power  of  his  dominions 
in  the  great  contest  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  to  conduct  that  con¬ 
test,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  a  conclusion  com¬ 
patible  with  die  honour  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  crown,  and  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  allies,  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  world.” 

The  earl  of  Bridgewater  rose  to 
move  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty  for  the  speech  that  had 
been  just  read.  The  noble  earl 
began  by  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  task  of  moving  the  address, 
which  should  convey  to  his  majesty 
the  sentiments  impressed  on  their 
lordships,  had  not  devolved  upon 
some  noble  lord  who  was  better 
qualified  to  perform  it.  With  the 
permission  *of  their  lordships,  he 
would  briefly  advert  to  the  leading 
topics  in  the  speech.  With  respect 
to  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  if 
the  proposition  from  Erfurth  de¬ 
served  to  be  so  called,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  there  could  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  their  lord- 
ships.  It  was  impossible  to  nego¬ 
tiate  upon  the  terms  proposed,  the 
chief  of  which  was,  that  we  should 
withdraw  all  protection  from  Spain, 
and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  the 
tyranny  that  was  preparing  to  over¬ 
whelm  it.  With  respect  to  the 
transactions  in  Portugal,  there  was 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that 
whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  have  prevailed  respecting 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  there  was 
none  respecting  the  bravery  of  that 
portion  of  the  British  army  which 
so  gloriously  distinguished  itself  on 
the  occasion.  The  noble  earl  then 
briefly  touched  on  the  necessity 
ef  augmenting  our  military  force  ; 
of  supporting  Sweden  ;  of  afford¬ 
ing  every  assistance  in  our  power 


to  Spain  ;  congratulated  their  lord¬ 
ships  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
revenue,  and  concluded  with  read¬ 
ing  the  address. 

Lord  Sheffield  rose  to  second 
the  address,  and,  in  speaking  of 
Spain,  said,  et  It  is  our  own  cause  ; 
it  is  the  cause  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world  :  and  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
cur  in  applauding  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  to  persevere, 
to  the  last  extremity,  in  the  glorious 
contest  for  their  liberty — a  resolu¬ 
tion  worthy  of  that  noble  nation. 
We  cannot  but  admire  their  spirit, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  completely 
disorganized  state  into  which  they 
were  thrown  by  the  treachery  of 
an  implacable  usurper.  If  they 
should  not,  in  every  instance,  act 
according  to  our  notion  of  what 
is  expedient,  or  even  if  prejudice 
should  prevent  them  from  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  in  the  way  that  we 
think  advisable  ;  if  their  communi¬ 
cations  among  themselves,  and  with 
us,  should  not  be  so  prompt  and 
perfect  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  country  whose  government,  and 
every  thing  derived  from  it,  had 
not  been  recently  dissolved  and 
overthrown  ;  if  we  should  observe 
among  them  a  degree  of  party 
spirit  or  struggles  for  power,  we 
should  consider  it  as  the  lot  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  when  we  look 
among  ourselves  (and  it  is.  highly 
to.  be  lamented,  especially  at  this 
crisis),  we  discover  the  same.  Even 
if  all  these  circumstances  should 
exist,  we  oytght  still  to  respect  and 
admire  their  general  conduct,  and 
not  despond,  even  though  great  re¬ 
verses  should  take  place.  I  believe 
there  are  few  among  us  who  are 
not  convinced,  that  general  ruin 
must  ensue,  if  the  war  is  not  car¬ 
ried  on  \vith  the  utmost  vigour,  and 
that  Spain  is  the  country  where  the 
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great  effort  should  be  made ;  and 
how  great  should  be  our  exultation 
when  we  hear  that,  during  such  a 
war,'  our  trade  on  the  whole  is  not 
diminished !  Bonaparte  threatened 
to  subdue  us  by  ruining  our, com¬ 
merce,  or  by  the  expense  of  the 
war.  We  may  now  thank  him  for 
having  made  the  experiment;  we 
are  relieved  from  all  apprehensions 
on  those  points,  for  it  is  proved  that 
neither  decrees  nor  embargoes  can 
materially  affect  our  trade,  and 
that  the  flourishing  state  of  our  fi¬ 
nances  enables  us  to  carry  on  this 
expensive  war  without  any  con¬ 
siderable  loan  or  new  taxes.  As  to 
the  embargo  laid  by  the  American 
states,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  I  always  entertained,  that  it 
will  prove  more  beneficial  to  the 
empire,  than  injurious  :  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  firmness  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  administration  for  a  very  great 
improvement  in  our  situation,  in 
respect  to  that  country,  and  for  the 
expectation  that  no  machinations  or 
menacing  measures  shall  make  us 
abandon  those  principles  and  that 
system,  on  which  its  greatness  arid 
power  have  been  established.  It  is 
by  contemplating  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  discover  the  real 
greatness  and  power  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  I  conceive  can  never 
be  destroyed,  but  through  our  own 
misconduct.” 

The  earl  of  St.  Vincent  observed, 
that  he  could  not  suffer  the  question 
to  be  put  on  the  address,  without 
claiming  their  lordships’  attention 
for  a  few  moments.  Though  he 
could  not  concur  in  every  part  of 
it,  yet  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  any  amendment.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  for  rising  was,  to  ex¬ 
press  his  unqualified  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  whple  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  ;  of  every  thing  they  had 
done  with  respect  to  Spain ;  of 


every  thing  they  had  done  with  re« 
spect  to  Portugal ;  of  almost  every 
thing  they  had  done  since  they 
came  into  power,  and  particularly 
for  the  last  six  months.  The  noble 
lord  who  seconded  the  address 
talked  of  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of 
their  measures.  Vigour  and  effi¬ 
cacy  indeed !  when  their  whole 
conduct  was  marked  by  vacillation 
and  incompetence.  If  such  men, 
so  notoriously  incapable,  were  not 
immediately  removed,  the  country 
was  undone.  There  was  one  part, 
however,  of  the  address  and  of  the 
speech  in  which  he  cordially  agreed, 
that  which  condemned  the  armis¬ 
tice  and  convention.  It  was  the 
greatest  disgrace  that  had  befallen 
the  British  arms,  the  greatest  stain 
that  had  been  affixed  to  the  honour 
of  the  country  since  the  Revolution, 
Of  the  manner  in  which  the  naval 
part  of  that  expedition  had  been 
conducted,  opportunity  would  arise 
for  discussing  the  extraordinary 
arrangement  that  had  been  made 
respecting  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus. 
He  would  not  withhold  from  mini¬ 
sters  whatever  praise  might  be  due 
to  them.  He  would  give  them  cre¬ 
dit  for  providing  plenty  of  trans¬ 
ports  ;  but  what  was  the  merit  of 
these  exertions  ?  Any  one  who  of¬ 
fered,  a  little  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  market  price  might  hire  as 
many  as  he  pleased ;  but  ministers 
not  only  offered  that  market  price, 
but  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
should  have  done.  And  how  were 
these  employed  ?  Why,  in  convey¬ 
ing  Junot  and  his  runaway  ruffians, 
with  their  plunder  and  exactions, 
all  the  plate  and  precious  stones, 
and  rare  exhibitions  of  art,  the  fruits 
of  their  robberies  of  churches,  pa¬ 
laces,  and  private  houses,  to  France. 
It  was  with  shame  and  sorrow  that 
he  saw  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  British  army  and  navy  superin- 
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tending  the  embarkation  cf  this 
enormous  fund  of  rapine  and  con¬ 
fiscation,  and  conducting  it,  and 
the  devils  who  had  thus  acquired  a 
property  in  it,  to  those  parts  of 
France  nearest  to  Spain,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  enter  that  country 
sooner  than  the  brave  fellows  to 
whom  they  surrendered,  and  were 
now  actually  engaged  in  chasing 
sir  John  Moore  from  the  peninsula. 
If  they  meant  really  to  assist  the 
Spaniards,  why  did  not  ministers 
send  troops  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  North  of  Spain  ?  Why  did  they 
send  one  part  of  them  to  Lisbon, 
and  another  to  Corunna,  from 
which  points  no  junction  could  be 
effected  without  being  exposed  to 
toilsomp  marches,  and  such  pri¬ 
vations  as  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  persons  not  acquainted 
with  those  countries  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  they  were  totally  ig- 
,  norant  of  the  geography  of  the 
country  they  appeared  so  eager  and 
zealous  to  defend.  The  noble  earl 
next  adverted  to  die  court  of  in¬ 
quiry,  which  he  considered  as  an 
expedient  rather  to  cover  some  blot  • 
in  their  own  conduct,  than  to  do 
justice  to  the  officers  who  were' the 
ostensible  object*  of  its  proceeding^, 
or  to  satisfy  the  country.  The. 
case  of  the  senior  officer  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  was  particularly  hard;  he' 
was  to  be  responsible  for  every 
thing,  and  yet  he  was  to  do  nothing 
without  consulting  the  third  in 
*  command.  Fie  was  fettered  by 
his.  instructions  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  to 
have  no  will,  no  discretion  of  his 
own.  This  odious  restraint  did 
not,  to  be  sure,  appear  on  the  face 
of  his  instructions  ;  but  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  manner  equally  binding 
upon  him,  in  the  suspicious  form 
of  a  private  letter,  a  letter  of  coun¬ 
sel  and  recommendation,  a  detest¬ 
able  mode  of  proceeding,  to  which 
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he  never  had,  or  would  have  re¬ 
course.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  justify  the  convention  of 
Cintra  by  stating,  that  the  French 
could  have  crossed  the  Tagus,  and 
got  into  Spain  in  defiance  of  any 
exertions  pf  the  army  by  which 
they  were  beaten.  The  French 
cross  the  Tagus !  If  they' did,  he 
would  be  bold  to  say,  that  every 
man  of  them  must  have  passed  un¬ 
der  the  yoke.  They  would  have  to 
fight  their  way  through  as  brave  a 
population  as  any  in  Europe.  The 
Portuguese  were  not  inferior  in 
bravery  to  the  Spaniards,  and  there 
were  no  men  more  gallant  than  the 
latter.  He  spoke  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  peasantry,  for  he  would  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  were  no  people  in 
the  world  upon  whom  less  reliance 
for  a  vigorous  resistance  could  be 
placed  than  on  the  inhabitants  or 
Lisbon.  He  begged  pardon  for 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  their 
lordships’  time  ;  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  If  the  house  would  do 
their  duty,  they  would  go  in. that 
dignified  manner  that  became  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  im¬ 
plore  his  majesty  to  remove  from 
his  councils  those  men  whose  mea¬ 
sures  would  bring  inevitable  ruin 
on  the  country.  In  earnestly  re¬ 
commending  this,  he  was  not  sway- 
fed  by  personal  considerations.  In  a 
few  hours  he  would  enter  into  his 
7dth  year,  61  of  which  he  had  been 
in  his  majesty’s  service.  At  this 
time  of  life,  and  under  the  existing 
and  increasing  embarrassments  of 
the  country,  he  could  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  very  anxious  to 
return  to  office.  Fie  should  tres¬ 
pass  no  longer  upon  their  lordships* 
patience.  He  thanked  God  for 
having  given  him  strength  to  com¬ 
municate  his  sentiments  on  the  very 
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critical  situation  of  the  country, 
and  thanked  the  house  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  it  had  shown  him.  He 
would  offer  no  amendment,  but 
content  himself  with  expressing  his 
dissent  from  the  address. 

Earl  Grosvenor  apprdved  of  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  expressed 
a  determination  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Spaniards,  so  long 
as  they  should  be  true  to  them¬ 
selves.  He  did  not  despair  of  the 
Spanish  cause,  provided  the  vast 
means  of  this  country  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
distress  and  embarrass  the  enemy. 
He  also  concurred  in  that  part  of 
the  speech  which  expressed  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra;*  but  he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  that  disapprobation  had 
been  followed  by  an  avowal  that 
ulterior  measures  were  intended. 
His  lordship  severely  censured  that 
military  arrangement  by  which  a 
British  army  was  sent  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  when  it  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  It  should  have  been  sent  to 
a  situation  \yhere  it  could  not  be 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  retreat.  His  lordship 
recommended  the  greatest  (econo¬ 
my  in  our  expenditure,  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  every  sinecure  place. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  observed, 
that  for  himself,  he  would  approve 
of  continuing  to  support  Spain  so 
long  as  any  hope  remained;  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  thank  his 
majesty  for  a  treaty,  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  engagements  of  which  he 
♦vas  wholly  ignorant  It  was  not 
impossible,  when  the  treaty  came 
:o  be  discussed,  that  he  might  ap- 
|  move  it ;  but  until  the'  documents 
were  before  him,  he  must  suspend 
i  ns  opinion,  and,  above  all  things, 

;  iecbne  to  pledge  himself  to  tin  un- 
i  eserved  approbation  of  the  mea¬ 


sure.  With  the  reservation  he  had. 
made,  and  that  the  means  which 
would  be  liberally  given  would  not 
be  misemployed ;  that  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  blood  and  treasure  that  the 
eople  of  this  country  were  disposed 
eyond  all  example  to  make,  would 
be  spent  for  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  he  would  give  his  assent 
to  the  address. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  agree  to  the 
address.  He  never  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  their  lordships  under  such 
feelings  as  he  now  did  ;  because  the 
sentiments  he  was  about  to  utter 
respecting  the  whole  course  of  po¬ 
licy  which  this  country  was  pur¬ 
suing,  were  in  direct  contradiction 
to  every  thing  he  had  heard  that 
night.  He  could  not  concur  with 
the  noble  lord  who  seconded  the 
address,  that  we  stood  in  that  proud 
and  exalted  situation  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  ;  as  little  could  he  agree 
with  him,  respecting  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  cripple  our  re¬ 
sources.  It  was  formerly  the  po¬ 
licy  so  to  frame  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  and  the  address  in  re¬ 
ply  to  it,  that  the  legislature  was 
left  unfettered  as  to  its  approbation 
of  the  past,  and  not  pledged  to-  the 
future.  Ministers,  however,  had 
upon  the  present,  as  well  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  adopted  a  custom 
directly  the  reverse.  They  wished 
to  trepan  the  house  into  an  appro 
bation  of  their  former  measures, 
and  to  betray  it  into  a  pledge  .of 
unreserved  support  in  the  measures 
they  had  in  contemplation.  He 
should  only  repeat  the  gpneral  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  country,  when  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  utmost  horror  and  de¬ 
testation  of  the  conduct  of  the  ty¬ 
rant,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  $pain.  It  was 
natural  for  the  people  of  this  na¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  a 
people.  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  say  whether  it  was  wise  in  the 
past,  or  in  the  future,  to  send  ar¬ 
mies  to  Spain  to  support  that 
people,  he  must  say  that  it  was  riot* 
His  opinion  last  summer  was,  that 
there  did  not  exist  such  a  prospect 
as  justified  the  sending  an  army 
into  Spain.  In  making  this  asser¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  deprecating  and  condemn¬ 
ing  exertion  of  every  kind  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  people.  There  were 
ways  in  which  they  could  receive 
material  assistance.  He  would  not 
deny  that  naval  and  small  military 
expeditions  should  be  employed  in 
their  favour.  These,  properly  di¬ 
rected,  would  have  assisted  the 
Spaniards  more  than  any  army  we 
could  possibly  send  to  their  sup¬ 
port.  Instead  of  adopting  this 
system,  what  did  we  do?  Why, 
send  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  en¬ 
counter  the  whole  force  of  France. 
Whenever  we  acted  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  we  always  appeared  as  an 
auxiliary  ;  but  now  we  dropped  that 
character,  and  came  forward  With 
40,000  men  against  Bonaparte,  at 
the  head  of  four  times  that  force. 
Fie  regretted  that  the  system  con¬ 
tained  in  that  excellent  paper, 
u  Precautions,”  *  had  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  that  the  Spaniards,  in¬ 
stead  of  carrying  on  a  desultory 
wary  should  have  been  guilty  of 
the  imprudence  of  engaging  in 
pitched  battles  against  the  ablest 
generals,  and  as  well  disciplined 
armies  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
moment  .we  appeared  on  the  theatre 
of  war,  the  Spaniards  were  neces¬ 
sarily  compelled  to  adopt  our  sy¬ 
stem,  and  abandon  their  own.  They 
gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  a 
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harassing  desultory  mode  of  war¬ 
fare.  He  had  also  to  complairi 
that  ministers  did  not  meet  par¬ 
liament  sooner,  and  that  some  com¬ 
munication  had  not  been  made  from 
the  throne  at  the  conclusion  of  last 
session.  He  waited  for  that  com¬ 
munication,  being  resolved  to  come 
down  and  protest  against  sending 
an  army  into  Spain,  and  exposing 
it  to  that  fate  which  he  scarcely 
had  courage  to  contemplate.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  if  ministers  had 
purposely  concealed  and  withheld 
from  parliament,  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  intended  to  do.  He 
had  resolved  before  he  came  down 
to  state  this,  and  he  found  addi¬ 
tional  reason  in  the  speech  for  ad¬ 
hering  to  his  resolution.  The 
most  that  could  have  been  done 
for  them  was  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  arranging  their  defence  in 
the  Pyrenees  or  the  neighbourhood. 
There  lay  her  best  chance  of  de¬ 
fending  herself  against  the  unjust 
aggression  of  the  enemy.  The 
French  had  been  driven  out  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  or  at  least  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  from  it.  They  retired  to  the 
provinces  contiguous  to  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  where  they  were  cantoned  in 
small  parties.  Had  the  British 
troops  been  landed  in  Biscay,  in 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  force, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  they  might  have  driven  the 
French  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  former  the  keys 
of  their  country.  Instead  of  co¬ 
operating  in  this  way,  k  would 
seem  as  if  ministers  had  explored 
the  map,  to  see  at  what  part  of  the 
peninsula,  most  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  they  could  land  the 
troops.  Ministers  had  not  indeed 
been  sparing  of  expense  on  this 
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occasion.  They  had  military  and 
civil  commissioners  in  the  capital, 
and  in  the  great  towns,  and  almost 
in  every  village  in  Spain.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  means  at  their 
disposal,  for  two  long  months,  not 
one  preparatory  arrangement  was 
made,  not  one  step  taken  to  march 
an  army  into  Spain.  When  they 
should  cooperate  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
they  land  the  troops  at  Lisbon  and 
Corunna,  from  whence  they  were  to 
proceed  through  almost  impracti¬ 
cable  roads,  and  a  country  the  most 
deficient  in  resources  of  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  How  could  he  consider  these 
instances  of  ignorance  and  miscon¬ 
duct,  arid  say,  that  their  exertions 
were  vigorous  and  efficient  ?  The 
speech  noticed  the  armistice  and 
convention.  He  wished  noble  lords 
would  attend  to  the  answer  which 
was  to  be  returned  to  that  part  of 
it.  That  house  knew  nothing  of 
the  convention — nothing  .of  the  ar¬ 
mistice — nothing  of  the  disappro¬ 
bation  expressed  by  his  majesty  of 
these  arrangements ;  and  yet  the 
house  was  to  be  called  upon  to  con¬ 
cur  in  this  disapprobation.  This 
was  that  “  impartial  justice,”  which 
was  described  in  the  petulant  and 
offensive  answer  returned  to  the 
address  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
which  was  meant  to  cast  a  censure 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
of  England.  His  lordship  next 
alluded  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  who  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion  respecting  the  American  em¬ 
bargo  and  the  failure  of  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  cripple  our  commerce. 
He  so  far  would  agree  with  the 
noble  baron,  that  for  this  blessing 
the  country  was  indebted  to  the 
firmness,  as  it  was  called,  of  mini¬ 
sters.  Their  orders  in  council  were 
the  cause  of  that  embargo.  If  any 
one  doubted  it,  fet  him  read  the 


communications  of  the  president  of 
the  American  government,  and  the 
documents  by  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied.  But  to  put  the  question 
beyond  all  cavils,  let  noble  lords 
consider  the  proposition  that  had 

been  tendered  by  the  American 
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minister.  They  would  see  that  it 
was  to  the  rejection  of  that,  that 
the  continuation  of  the  embargo, 
or  the  substitution  of  a  measure 
equally  hostile  to  this  country,  was 
to  be  ascribed.  He  knew  that  the 
American  government  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  strong  bias  and  par¬ 
tiality  to  France  ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  America  had  no 
such  partiality.  They  were  advo¬ 
cates  for  British  connection.  They 
were  too  deeply  impressed  with  the 
advantages  resulting  from  it  to 
sacrifice  them  either  to  their  go¬ 
vernment,  or  to  any  point  which 
did  not  affect  their  honour  as  a 
people,  and  their  independence  as 
a  country.  He  was  persuaded  it 
was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
drive  matters  to  extremity  with 
America.  This  intention  was  ill 
disguised  in  that  insulting  and  so¬ 
phistical  answer  which  had  beer- 
returned  to  the  proposal  of  the 
American  minister.  Had  that  pro¬ 
posal  been  adopted,  we  should  now 
have  America  in  alliance  with  Eng;- 
land,  and  at  war  with  France. 
From  the  moment  that  America 
offered  to  withdraw  the  embargo, 
he  asserted,  a  new  epocha  took 
place,'  and  the  question  assumed 
quite  another  aspect ;  for  by  that 
concession,,  he  asserted,  America,  in 
fact  made  common  cause  with  us 
against  France,  and  it  was  an  infa¬ 
tuation  in  ministers  not  to  come  to 
accommodation  witffher.  , 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  vindi¬ 
cated  the  address,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  ministers.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  expedition  sent  to 
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Portugal  was  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  chat  had  ever  sailed  from  the 
British  ports.  Ke  contended,  with 
respect  to  sending  a  huge  force 
into  the  heart  of  Spain,  that  great 
risks  must  be  run  where  great  ob¬ 
jects  were  to  be  obtained.  He 
could*  assure  the  noble  lord  and  the 
house,  that  nothing  was  more  re- 
-  mote  from  the  intention  of  mini¬ 
sters  than  to  involve  the  country  in 
a  war  with  .America.  He  should 
think  that,  the  admission  made  by 
the  noble  lord  that  the  government 
of  that  country  evinced  a  partiality 
for  Fi  ance,  would  furnish  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
present  state  of  things  between  the 
two  countries.  The  embargo  could 
.  not  ,have  been,  nor  was  it  first  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  laid  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  orders  in  council, 
because  the  American  government 
could  not  then  have  known  that 
such  a  measure  was  actually  in  agi¬ 
tation.  But  in  a  subsequent  com¬ 
munication  to  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr. 
Madison  stated  that  the  probability 
of  such  orders  being  issued,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  embargo. 
The  proposal  of  July  last,  to  this 
government  and  that  of  France, 
showed  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  To  France  the  inducement 
to  revoke  the  decree  of  Berlin  was 
war  with  England  ;  to  us  the  ad¬ 
vantage  held  out  was  only  the 
continuance  of  the  embargo  with 
respect  to  France.  His  lordship 
concluded  with  a  few  remarks1  of! 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  finances. 

Lord  Moira  decidedly  differed 
both  from  his  noble  friend  and  mi¬ 
nisters,  as  to  the  conduct  which 
should  have  been  adopted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Spain.  There  v  as  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  war  when  die  f  rce 
which  \ye  now  have  there  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  stopped 


the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  led 
to  the  capture  of  every  Frenchman 
in  that  country.  This  was  tne  only 
plan  which  presented  any  chance 
of  a  successful  issue. s  It  was  the 
rock  split  in  the  desert,  but  we  had 
neglected  to  drink  at  the  fountain. 
The  consultaivon  with  the  people 
of  Corunna,  in  the  then  state  of 
things,  was  as  ridiculous  as  if  the 
commander  were  to  go  to  consult 
the  inhabitants  of  Penzance  what 
should  be  done  if  the  enemy  were 
to  land  in  Scotland.  His  lordship 
entered  at  some  length  into  the 
question  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  and  declared  that  his  opinion 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  in¬ 
quiry  was,  that  no  blame  attached 
to  the  commanders  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  only  error  of  that 
transaction  being  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
constitutional  scope  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  board.  The  result 
of  their  decision  was  to  render  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  mini¬ 
sters  indispensably  necessary,  as 
they  alone  were  responsible,  for  the 
political  conduct  of  the  expedition. 

Lord  Erskine  reprobated  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  conduct  of  ministers* 
and  was  answered  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  Buckinghamshire, 
and  lord  Mulgrave. 

Lord  Auckland  referred  to  the 
various  arguments  of  the  preceding 
speakers,  and  said,  he  felt  himself  . 
prevented  from  entering  fully  into 
the  subject,  only  because  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  his  mind  were  depressed  and 
weighed  down  by  his  anxieties  re¬ 
specting  the  sufferings  and  fate  of 
our  armies  in  Spain. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  . 
carried  without  any  amendment. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr. 
Robinson  rose  to  move  an  address 
to  'his  majesty,  in  answer  to  die 
speech.  He  said,  that  the  leading 
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topic  in  his  majesty’s  speech  was 
his  majesty’s  refusal  of  the  over¬ 
tures  of  France  and  Russia  fov  a 
treaty  of  peace,  founded  upon  the 
abandonment  of  Spain  to  the  mercy 
of  the  common  enemy.  But  who¬ 
ever  looked  to  the  situation  of  this 
country,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  her  connection  with 
the  Spanish  nation,  would  not  be 
disposed  to  consider  it  the  duty  of 
his  majesty  to  accede  to  such  a  pro¬ 
position,  so  dishonourable  to  the 
character  of  the  British  empire  ;  or 
that  such  an-  accedance  could  tend 
to  obtain  a  purpose  so  desirable  as 
peace  and  security  to  this  country, 
much  less  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  vigo¬ 
rous  prosecution  of  the  war  must 
tend  more  effectually  to  an  honour¬ 
able  peace,  than  any  partial  or  tem¬ 
porizing  system  of  pacification; 
and  that  we  were  bound  to  that 
country  by  every  principle  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  good  faith,  to  contribute 
every  aid  in  our  power  that  could 
enable  her  to  resist  the  usurnation 

_ A 

and  tyranny  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
It  might  appear  to  some,  that  the 
cause  of  Spain,  over  which  the 
dawn  of,  new  liberty  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  rising,  had  now  become 
less  interesting  than  at  first  it  ap¬ 
peared-;  but  he  knew  no  subject 
more  highly  interesting,  than  a 
great  and  powerful  people  rising, 
as  it  were,  unanimously,  to  resist 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  a 
foreign  despot ;  nor  any  thing 
more  worthy  the  support  of  Great 
Britain,  than  the  struggles  of  a  na¬ 
tion  asserting  a  cause  so  congenial 
with  her  own.  Speculative  men 
might  differ  as  to  the  measures  Spain 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt.  But, 
even  if  it  did  not  appear  that  Spain 
wished  to  restore  Ferdinand,  yet 
such  a  disoosition  was  not  incom- 

A 

patihle  with  their  resistance  to  a 
foreign  tyrant ;  and,  if  we  con¬ 
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sidered  the  inevitable  results  of  ul¬ 
timate  success  to  the  enemy  in  the 
subjugation  of  that  country,  we 
must^feel  the  policy,  as  well  as  the 
duty,  of  extending  to  her  the  power¬ 
ful  aid  of  rife  British  arms,  to  up¬ 
hold  her  in  this  arduous  conflict; 
in  which ,  not  only  the  remaining 
interests  of  this  country,  but  of 
Europe,  rwere  at  stake.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  resolution 
of  his  majesty  called  for  the  ap¬ 
plause  and  support  of  the  house. 
To  desert  the  cause  of  Spgin,  in 
compliance  with  the  proposition  of 
France,  and  Russia,  would  be  an 
act  of  dishonour  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  the  British  nation; 
and  even  all  the  advantages  of 
peace  would  not  be  worth  purchas¬ 
ing  at  such  a  prjee  as  that  of  in¬ 
curring  the  certain  contempt  of 
Europe  and  of  posterity.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  concluded  by 
moving  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
which  was,  as  usu  al,  an  echo  of  the 
speech. 

Mr.  Lushington  rose  to  second 
the  address,  and  he  entered  at 
large  into  the  reasons  for  support¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  Spain.  Fie  said, 
“  I  trust,  therefore,  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  house'  will  feel,  that  the 
faith  of  Great  Britain,  solemnly- 
pledged,  to  Spain  and  Sweden, 
must  be  religiously  observed,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  that  faith, 
in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  trial, 
is  the  surest  tower  of  safety  of  this 
country,  and  the  best  hope  of  de¬ 
liverance  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
His  majesty  has  expressed  the 
lively  satisfaction  he  has  derived 
from  the  achievements  of  his  army, 
in  the  commencement  of  die  cam¬ 
paign  in  Portugal.  b;r,  there  is 
not  a  hamlet  in  this  empire  which 
did  not  partake  of  his  majesty’s 
feelings,  in  viewing  the  successes 
which  crowned  th  v  •  ur  </  Ids 
troops,  whilst  they  were  unaer  the 
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sole  command  of  my  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  ;  though  the  nation 
universally  shares  in  the  anguish 
of  his  majesty’s  heart,  upon  the 
extraordinary  infatuation  which  sa¬ 
crificed  all  the  glories  of  Vimiera 
to  the  enemy.  Yet  I  trust  that  the 
disappointments  and  difficulties 
which  have  occurred,  great  and 
severe  as  they  are,  will  have  no 
ether  effect  than  to  inspire  us  with 
additional  vigour,  and  stimulate 
us  to  new  exertions,  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  same  skill  and  he¬ 
roism  will  hereafter  lead  to  hap¬ 
pier  results. 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  said,  the  aw¬ 
ful  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  session  was  ushered  in,  he 
should  think,  would  of  themselves, 
without  his  majesty  in  his  speech 
having  adverted  t©  the  deplorable 
situation  of  Europe,  have  inclined 
the  house  to  enter  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  give  it  their  most  se¬ 
rious  and  attentive  consideration. 
His  majesty  had  in  his  speech  in¬ 
formed  the  house,  that  there  was 
no  chance  or  hope  of  closing  the 
present  unfortunate  contest,  hut  by 
an  active  and  vigorous  persever¬ 
ance  in  carrying  on  the  war  in 
which  we  were  now  unhappily  en¬ 
gaged.  He  had  no  doubt  but  his 
majesty  was  perfectly  right  in  this  : 
but  though  Ire  might  agree  in  the 
position  laid  down  in  the  speech, 
he  could  not  but  fear  for  the  issue 
and  event  of  the  contest,  when  he 
considered  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  likely  to  remain  in  hands 
sc  weak,  so  feeble,  and  so  imbecile, 
as  those  of  his  majesty’s  present 
ministers.  Never,  he  believed,  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  had  it 
been  recorded,  that  the  public  force 
had  been  'directed  with  so  little 
skill,  foresight,  and  effect,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  in  which  it  had  been 
und  er  their  control  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Here  he  entered  at  large 


into  the  conduct  of  ministers  with 
regard  to  Sweden  and  Spain,  ob¬ 
serving  that  they  appeared  to  have 
had  no  fixed  point  in  view,  but  to 
have  vacillated  and  fluctuated  as 
circumstances  changed,  and  to 
have  depended  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  They  had  acted,  evi¬ 
dently,  without  any  settled  plan  ; 
and  from  such  conduct  no  good 
could  possibly  be  expected. 

By  the  inquiry  which  had  been 
instituted  as  to  the  convention  in 
Portugal,  it  appeared  that  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley  had  been  sent  out 
without  any  particular  instructions, 
he  had  accepted  a  sort  of  roving 
commission,  and  was  allowed  to 
act  as  he  might  think  circumstances 
warranted  him  to  do.  This  was, 
in  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  sy¬ 
stem  that  could  possibly  have  been 
adopted.  With  an  army  that  was 
not  large,  it  was  altogether  incom¬ 
petent  to  do  any  thing  effectual. 

His  majesty,  in  his  speech,  had 
told  the  house,  that  “  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  convention  which 
had  met  his  formal  disapproba¬ 
tion.”  It  happened,  however,  that 
these  parts  had  hitherto  remained 
an  entire  secret,  till  they  were  thus 
recently  disclosed  ;  for  no  one  that 
he  had  met  with  knew  what  those 
parts  were.  But  though  no  indi¬ 
vidual  has  yet  been  capable  of  find¬ 
ing  them  out,  it  would  indeed  be 
extraordinary  if  that  house  did  not 
use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  know 
them.  The  vigour  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  been  most  peculiarly 
evinced  in  this  expedition  to  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  for  it  appeared,  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  board  of  inquiry  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  to  be 
the  undivided  opinion  of  all  the  ge¬ 
nerals  concerned  in  it,  that  the 
convention  was  not  to  be  avoided, 
from  the  want  of  every  thing  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  army,  and  most  parti¬ 
cularly 
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cularly  from  the  great  deficiency 
of  cavalry.  How  came  this  to  be 
the  case?  Was  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  so  limited  in  his 
means,  that  he  could  not,  from  the 
whole  disposeable  forces  of  this 
country,  send  out  more  than  two 
hundred  cavalry  ?  Was  the  noble 
lord  in  want  of  transports  ?  Who 
would  imagine  such  a  want  as  that 
could  ever  be  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  so  often 
lamented  in  doleful  strains,  and  al¬ 
most  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the 
want  of  those  vehicles  for  our 
troops,  and  particularly  for  caval¬ 
ry,  with  which  he  had  accused  a 
right  honourable  friend  of  his,  not 
then  in  his  place  ( Mr.  Windham )  ? 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  the 
noble  lord’s  vigour  would  so  have 
slept,  as  that  our  army  should  have 
suffered  for  want  of  cavalry  so 
very  essentially  as  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  our  generals’  being 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  convention 
which  had  stamped  such  an  inde¬ 
lible  disgrace  on  the  arms  of  the 
country  ?  In  the  papers  contain¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  inquiry, 
there  were  some  things  relating  to 
the  cavalry,  which  were  actually 
ludicrous.  Ore  of  the  generals 
says,  they  were  old,  lame,  and 
some  of  them  blind,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  service  ;  nay,  that  some  of 
them  died  on  their  passage  from 
lold  age  and  weakness. 

The  second  reason  assigned  as 
;  an  excuse  for  the  convention  by  the 
last  general  of  the  three  sent  to 
r Portugal,  was  time.  Where  com¬ 
manders  -  in  -  chief  relieved  each 
brother  quicker  than  relays  of  post- 
f  horses,  time  had  been  urged  as 
'  highly  important.  It  was  thought 
:  necessary  that  in  a  given  time  the 
'  French  should  be  got  out  of  Por- 
>  tugal,  in  order  that  our  army  might 
!  march  into  Spain  to  the  assistance 
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of  the  Spaniards.  Yet  though  the 
convention  was  signed  the  30th  of 
August,  it  was  near  ten  weeks 
afterwards  before  our  troops  reach¬ 
ed  Spain.  The'  noble  lord  had 
Conducted  the  French  troops  in 
transports  to  a  port,  from  which 
their  march  into  Spain  was  very 
short ;  but  our  troops  had  a  di¬ 
stance  of  more  than  500  miles  to 
march  before  they  could  be  of  the 
smallest  service  to  the  Spaniards  in 
assisting  them  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Spain. 

The  house  had  that  day  been 
told  in  the  speech,  that  his  majesty 
had  expressed  his  formal  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  convention  ;  yet  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  thought 
proper,  on  receiving  the  account  of 
it,  to  fire  the  Tower  guns.  His 
majesty  seemed  to  have  a  nicer 
feeling  and  a  more  tender  regard 
for  the  honour  of  his  arms  than  his 
present  ministers  entertained  ;  and 
therefore,  though  they  had  thought 
proper  to  fire  the  Tower  guns,  he 
was  pf  opinion  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  formal  disapproba¬ 
tion  ®f  it. 

Pie  thought  it  would  nave  better 
become  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
have  waited  till  they  knew  from  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  how  our 
army  could  be  most  essentially 
disposed  oi  for  their  defence  and 
assistance ;  and  then  they  would 
not  have  sent  their  army  to  Portu¬ 
gal  on  an  expedition  which  was 
ultimately  closed  by  this  disgrace¬ 
ful  convention,  cn  which  they 
thought  fit  to  bestow  the  honour 
of  firing  the  Tower  guns.  The 
whole  nation,  however,  thought, 
differently  from  ministers  on  this 
subject,  and  the  first  city  in  the 
empire  thought  it  proper  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  address  his  majesty  on 
the  occasion.  In  this  address  the 
oorporatioa  of  the  city  of  London 
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,  prayed  “  that  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  institute  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  would  lead  to  the  disco¬ 
very  and  punishment  of  those  by 
v/hose  misconduct  and  incapacity 
the  cause  of  this  country  and  its 
allies  had  been  so  shamefully  sacri¬ 
ficed.' ” 

To  this  prayer  an  answer  was 
returned,  <c  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  British  jus¬ 
tice  to  pronounce  judgement  with¬ 
out  previous  investigation.5’  They 
were  received  by  ministers  with 
peculiar  rigour  ;  and  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
councilmen,  were  completely  over¬ 
turned.  He  found  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
thing  contained  in  this  address 
could  be  called  contrary  to  any 
principles  of  justice.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  ministers  had,  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  put  into  his  majesty’s  mouth 
language  that  was  neither  suited 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
nor  proper  for  the  mouth  of  its 
sovereign.  There  was  a  flippancy 
in  it  which  was  very  foreign  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
dignity  of  those  concerned  in  it.  If 
his  majesty  thought  it  fit  to  rebuke 
his  subjects  of  the  city  of  London 
for  what  they  had  done,  there  was 
unquestionably  a  language  much 
more  suited  to  the  occasion  than 
that  which  had  been  adopted, 
which  was' captions  and  petulant, 
and  unworthy  the  source  from 
which  it  flowed.  It  looked  as  if 
his  majesty’s  present  ministers 
were  irascible  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  corporation  and  citizens  of 
London,  who  had  so  often  before 
shown  themselves  pliant  and  ame¬ 
nable  to  their  views,  and  that  they 
could  not  brook  this  deviation  from 
their  general  rule  of  conduct. 

He  again  enlarged  on  the  affairs 
€>f  Spain;  adverted  to  what  was 


said  in  his  majesty’s  speech  with 
regard  to  Sweden,  and  was  sur* 
prised  no  notice  had  b£en  taken  of 
America,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  had  no  wish  or  intention  to 
disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  house 
on  this  occasion  by  opposing  the 
address,  but  he  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  desiring  the 
opinion  of  the  house  with  regard  to 
the  convention  in  Portugal,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and 
also  as  to  the  conduct  of  ministers 
respecting  America. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the 
general  approbation  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
rdven  to  the  assistance  afforded  to 

O 

Spain,  relieved  him  from  a  great 
part  of  whdt  he  should  otherwise 
have  had  occasion  to  observe 
upon  ;  and  he  should  now  only 
have  to  take  notice  of  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  relative  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  want  of  vigour  in 
his  majesty’s  present  ministers,  So 
much  complained  of  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  he  believed 
the  country  would  not  have  much 
more  to  hope  for,  if  the  reins  of 
government  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  friends,  who  had 
given  such  ample  proofs  of  zeal 
and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  country,  by  desert-' 
ing  all  those  who  were  then  allied 
for  the  defence  ©f  the  cause  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  first  objection  the  right 
•honourable  gentleman  had  made 
was  to  want  of  vigour  in  Sweden. 
With  respect  to  our  naval  part  of 
that  expedition,  no  one  could  deny 
that  it  had  been  attended  with  a 
most  powerful  and  beneficial  ef- 
feet;  and  the  marquis  de  la  Ro- 
mana  had,  on  his  arrival  here,  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  it  had  not  appeared  * 
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the  day  it  did,  his  army,  consisting 
of  9000  veteran  Spanfsh  troops, 
which  it  saved,  was  to  have  passed 
into  Zealand,  followed  by  that  of 
Bernadotte,  for  the  purpose  of  tak¬ 
ing  and  keeping  possession  of  it. 
It  had  also  been  attended  with  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  in  keeping  the  Russians  in 
check,  and  preventing  them  from 
greatly  damaging,  if  not  destroy¬ 
ing,  the  Swedish  navy.  As  to  the 
land  expedition,  it  was  sent,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  signing  of  a 
particular  article  relating  to  it,  at 
the  express  desire  of  his  Swedish 
majesty’s  minister  here,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  forces  of  his  Swe¬ 
dish  majesty.  What  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  calling  it  back,  he  had  no 
reason  to  refuse  disclosing,,  except 
what  related  to  our  ally.  He 
agreed  that  his  majesty’s  present 
government  had  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  weighty  responsibility  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  that  had  ever  been 
exercised  by  that  of  any  country ; 
he  owned  they  had  ©nly  to  ask  for 
money  and  to  have  it  5  and  he  was 
ready  to  meet  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  or  any  others,  on  the 
question,  that  his  majesty’s  present 
ministers  had  used  the  ample  re¬ 
sources  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  their  management,  with  as  much 
power  and  effect  as  possible ;  and 
if  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged  did  not  prosper  in  their 
hands,  it  would  not  be  from  want 
of  zeal,  activity,  or  vigour,  but 
from  a  preponderant  and  over¬ 
powering  means  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  accounting  for  or 
counteracting.  As  to  the  idea 
which  had  been  thrown  out,  of  the 
propriety  of  directing  our  forces  to 
Spain  in  the  first  instance,  instead 
of  Portugal,  he  must  say  there 
never  was  a  fallacy  more  absurd 
than  the  idea  of  a  very  inferior 
1809. 


force  occupying  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  cutting  off  entirely 
the  communication  between  two 
armies  infinitely  superior.  This 
fallacy  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
idea  that  an  army,  when  once 
landed,  could  put  itself  on  march 
the  next  morning  to  attack  the  ene¬ 
my.  There  were  some  persons  who 
appeared  to  think  that  an  army 
once  landed  could  act  as  speedily 
as  a  ship  when  it  has  left  the  port. 
The  difference,  however,  was  very 
great :  the  ship  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  with  the  wind,  and  meet 
the  enemy  ;  whereas  an  army  when 
landed  had  much  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  provisions,  and  the  means 
of  transporting  the  necessary  bag¬ 
gage.  If  che  present  administra¬ 
tion  were,  however,  to' have  waited 
till  every  thing  was  ready  for  the 
reception  of  our  armies,  they  must 
have  stood  as  still  as  the  last  vigo¬ 
rous  administration,  who  actua  lly 
did  nothing  while  in  office.  [  Cries 
of  He  ar  !  heat *  I  from  the  ministerial 
benches.  ]  He  would  venture  to  say, 
from  the  melancholy  experience  of 
the  fate  of  general  Blake’s  army, 
that  if  a  British  army  had  landed 
at  St.  Andero,  and  scrambled  as 
far  as  general  Blake  advanced, 
none  of  them  would  ever  have 
come  back.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  single  military 
man  who  would  support  the  idea  of 
a  campaign  in  the  Pyrenees  for  a 
British  army.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
the  expedition  which  achieved  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal  had  been 
sent  to  sea  to  seek  its  fortunes, 
without  any  particular  direction 
from  government.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  was  directly  the  reverse.  The 
expedition  under  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  did  sail  with  a  most  precise 
and  determinate  object.  It  had 
been  ordered  to  go  immediately  to 
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the  Tagus,  without  stopping  at 
Corunna.  This  direction  ivas  given 
in  consequence  of  precise  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  sir  C.  Cotton, 
(which,  however,  afterwards  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  false,)  that  there  were 
no  more  than  5,000  French  troops 
in  Lisbon  and  the  other  forts  upon 
the  Tagus,  and  that  sir  A.  Welles¬ 
ley's  expedition  would  be  sufficient 
to  dislodge  them.  The  expedition, 
then,  was  sent  out  with  a  precise 
object  and  with  precise  instructions ; 
but  it  would  hardly  be  contended 
that  government  should  have  so 
completely  tied  up  the  hands  and 
the  discretion  of  such  a  meritori¬ 
ous  officer  as  sir  A.  Wellesley,  as 
to  say  that  he  must  on  no  occasion 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable 
circumstances  which  might  occur, 
In  the  varying  and  fleeting  fortune 
of  the  war,  without  waiting  until 
he  had  made  a  direct  communica¬ 
tion  to  government  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  had  received  their  answer. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  floating 
armies,  under  the  command  of 
trust-worthy  officers,  might  be  of 
great  service,  even  when  acting 
according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  without  any  particular 
directions  from  government.  As 
to  the  attacks  which  had  been 
made  upon  him  for  not  having  sent 
sufficient  cavalry,  he  was  ready  to 
strengthen  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  argument,  and  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  was  only  by  accident 
that  there  was  any  cavalry  at  all 
sent.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
cavalry  was  a  proper  description 
of  force  to  send  with  those  floating 
Expeditions,  which  might  be  a  long 
time  at  sea  before  they  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  land¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  cavalry,  how¬ 
ever,  which  were  in  Portugal,  had 
happened  to  come  from  tho  Medi¬ 
terranean.  He  should  always  pro¬ 


test  against  the  notion  that  we  were 
never  to  engage  an  enemy  unless 
we  Were  equal  or  superior  to  him 
in  cavalry.  He  would  ask  the 
house.  Would  they  wish  to  blot  out 
from  the  page  of  our  history,  those 
brilliant  victories  which  we  had 
gained  when  much  inferior  in  ca¬ 
valry  ?  At  the  glorious  battle  ot 
Alexandria,  sir  Ralph  Abercrom¬ 
bie  had  but  150  dragoons,  and  the 
French  had  2, 400  cavalry  ;  and  at 
the  battle  ofMaida  sir  John  Stuart 
had  no  cavalry  at  all.  In  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Portugal,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  made  sufficient  provision 
even  of  cavalry.  Otir  army  would 
have  been  superior  to  the  enemy  in 
this  respect,  if  the  cavalry  which 
was  in  Mondego  Bay  on  the  20th 
(the  day  before  the  battle)  had 
landed:  the  18th  dragoons  were 
also  very  near.  Pie  would  allow, 
however,  that  if  sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley'  had  had  the  cavalry  on  that 
day  upon  which  he  routed  the 
French,  perhaps  more  completely 
than  ever  they  had  been  routed  on 
a  former  occasion  [  Cries  of  Hear  / 
hear  the  result  of  that  victory 
would  have  been  still  more  glori¬ 
ous.  Although  he  was  free  to  con¬ 
fess  this,  yet  he  must  entirely  resist 
the  idea  of  government  having 
neglected  its  duty  in  any  particular. 
He  could  assure  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  that  although  his 
sagacity  might  enable  him  to  lay 
his  finger  on  some  fault  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  government,  yet  he  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  house  and  the  country,  that 
they  had  not  been 'negligent  in  the 
great  trust  which  had  been  reposed 
in  them ;  and  no  greater  personal 
favbur  could  be  conferred  upon 
him,  than  in  giving  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity'’  of  defending  those  measures 
for  which  he  felt  himself  so  highly 
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responsible*  Here  the  noble  lord 
entered  into  a  vindication  of  mini¬ 
sters  with  respect  to  their  answer 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying  he  congratu-., 
lated  the  country  that  parliament 
was  now  met,  and  that  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  so  interesting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  to  its 
honour,  would  soon  be  fully  and 
fairly  discussed. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
mo  intention  of  answering  all  that 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  but 
he  could  not  help  noticing  and  con¬ 
demning  the  light  and  fanciful 
manner  in  w'hich  the  noble  lord 
spoke  of  our.  campaign  in  Spain. 
When  it  was  considered  that  one 
of  the  greatest  armies  which  this 
country  had  ever  sent  into  the  field 
was  now  in  Spain  ;  that  it  was  un¬ 
der  an  officer  of  the  first  merit  in 
his  profession  ;  and  that,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  Was  under  the  necessity  of 
retreating  ;  when  it  was  considered, 
that  news  had  arrived  this  very 
day  of  Bonaparte,  with  an  army 
three  times  superior,  hovering  near 
it  and  threatening  its  right  wing ; 
and  when  it  was  also  considered, 
that  perhaps  before  the  house  should, 
break  up  that  night  it  was  not  im¬ 
probable  that  intelligence  might 
arrive  of  still  greater  calamities,  he 
did  not  conceive  the  noble  lord  was 
justified  in  talking  so  lightly  of  our 
operations  in  Spain. 

He  mi^st  declare,  that  the  country 
was  now  coming  to  that  state,  whe¬ 
ther -by  the  mismanagement  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  or  by  the  force  of  events, 
that  party  considerations  must 
:  cease.  ( Cries  of  Hear  !  hear  ! )  He 
should  rejoice  much  to  find  that 
i  ministers  could  clear  themselves 
-  from  any  charge  of  mismanaging 
[’the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
Improve  that  all  the  disasters  which 
have  recently  happened,  proceed¬ 


ed  only  from  that  course  of  events 
which  was  beyond  their  -control. 

If,  however,  these  disasters  should 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  ministers,  he  thought 
the  house  should  demand  condign 
punishment  on  their  heads.  He 
could  not  blame  the  ministers  for 
sending  a  Biitish  force,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spaniards :  but  since  then,  they  had 
had  time  enough  to  consider  whe¬ 
ther  the  sending  a  British  army  into 
Spain  was  likely  to  be  of  any  ser* 
vice  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  retreat  of  it  would  not  do  a 
positive  mischief,  by  disheartening 
the  Spanish  patriots.  It  was  now 
doubtful  whether  we  had  not  been 
proceeding  on  false  information  all 
along,  both  with  respect  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  We  were  not  now 
so  sure  as  we  formerly  thought 
ourselves,  of  the  feelings  of  Spain  ; 
we  were  not  perfectly  content  with  > 
the  reception  which  we  had  met 
with  in  the  different  provinces  of 
that  country.  The  marquis  de  Ro« 
mana  complained  of  the  reception 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
gave  to  the  French  troops,  which 
made  it  seem  as  if  they  would  be 
well  content  that  the  French  should 
conquer.  Although  we  must  con¬ 
demn  the  ambition  and  injustice  of 
Bonaparte,  in  his  attack  upon 
Spain,  yet  the  means  which  he 
pursued  for  the  attainment  of  his 
object  were  extremely  judicious. 

He  abolished  the  inquisition,  feu¬ 
dal  rights,  and  unequal  taxation. 
This  was  certainly  holding  out 
some  temptation  to  the  people  to 
acquiesce  in  the  changes  which  he 
wished  to  introduce.  Unless  every 
Spanish  heart  could  be  embodied 
in  the  cause  which  was  now  at 
issue,  there  was  very  little  hope  of 
ultimate  success.  There  were  patfts 
of  the  address  which  had  not  his 
B  2  coacur- 
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concurrence,  and  yet  he  did  not 
like  to  move  an  amendment.  As 
to  that  part  of  it  which  spoke  of 
vigorous  and  persevering  exertions, 
he  would  allow  generally  that  they 
were  necessary,  not  only  in  con¬ 
templation  of  war,  but  even  on 
the  eve  of  negotiation  $  hut  if 
that  expression  meant  any  thing 
like  helium  ad  interneclonem ,  he  must 
differ  from  it  altogether.  He  by 
no  means  condemned  ministers 
for  not  accepting  the  propositions 
$ent  from  Erfurth,  as  there  was  no 
man  in  the  country  who  could  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  abandonment  of  Spain, 
as  a  preliminary  to  peace  ;  but  what 
he  found  fault  with  was,  that  the 
country  was  apt  to  run  wild  with 
every  gleam  of  good  success. 
When  the  Spanish  patriots  were 
successful  last  summer,  nothing  was 
spoke  of,  or  thought  of,  in  this 
country,  but  the  utter  ruin  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  :  and  many  politicians  of 
the  old  school  were  thinking  even 
of  the  divisions  into  which  France 
was  to  be  cut  up.  It  was  mise¬ 
rable  for  the  country  to  be  led  so 
far  by  every  tide  of  good  success. 
Even  if  the  Spaniards  had  driven 
the  French  out  of  their  country, 
they  would  have  done  but  little 
more  against  the  overgrown  pourer 
of  France.  He  recollected,  that 
at  different  periods  of  the  war, 
.it  had  been  said  that  England 
would  never  make  peace  unless 
this  thing  and  the  other  were  given 
up  by  France ;  and  yet  we  after¬ 
wards  wTere  ready  to  treat  with  her, 
allowing  her  to  retain  those  tilings. 
A  few  weeks  after  a  negotiation 
failed,  we  were  always  ready  to 
call  the  man,  with  whom  we  had 
been  content  to  negotiate,  an  atro¬ 
cious  usurper.  He  thought  that 
ministers  were  not  only  justifiable 
i.n  refusing  to  treat  on  the  terms 
offered' at  Erfurth,  but  that  they 


would  have  been  the  basest  of  man? 
kind  if  they  had  accepted  such  a 
preliminary.  He  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  avoid  regretting  that  the 
country  had  lost  so  many  fair  op¬ 
portunities  of  negotiating  a  peace, 
and  that  it  had  at  length  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extremity 
that  it  could  not  have  accepted 
it  without  eternal  disgrace.  He 
could, not  avoid  expressing  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  hearing  of  the  improving 
state  of  the  revenue  ;  he  could  not 
at  the  same  time  avoid  stating,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue 
was  always  attended  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  with  an  increasing  corruption 
of  the  country.  He  could  have 
washed,  that  in  the  speech  some  in¬ 
timation  had  been  given  that  the 
report  of  the  finance  committee 
would  have  been  taken  up,  and  if 
so,  wdiether  some  retrenchments 
might  not  be  made.  If  this  wrere 
done,  the  country  w'ould  pay  with 
more  satisfaction  what  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  He  should  wish 
to  hear  from  some  minister  that 
that  committee  was  to  be  revived, 
and  who  wrere  the  men  that  were  to 
compose  it.  At  least,  he  should 
hope,  that  a  set  of  men  wrould  not 
be  placed  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  labours  of  the 
other.  If  this  were  done,  it  wrould 
gratify  the  people,  if  it  could  not 
relieve  them.  He  did  regret  that 
nothing  had  been  mentioned  re¬ 
specting  our  relations  with  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  same  infatuation  seemed 
now  to  prevail  with  respect  to  that 
country,  that  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  late  American  war.  There 
were  the  same  taunts,  the  same  sar¬ 
casms,  and  the  same  assertions, 
that  America  could  not  do  without 
us.  He  must  deprecate  a  war  with 
America,  as  being  likely  to  he 
much  more  injurious  to  us  than  to 

them. 
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them.  What  good  had  resulted 
from  our  orders  in  council  ?  The 
Trench  armies  took  the  field  and 
wanted  for  nothing,  although  we 
predicted  that  we  could  ruin  them 
by  depriving  them  of  medicines 
and  colonial  produce.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  subject  would 
again  be  discussed  in  parliament, 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  find 
a  way  to  heal  those  wounds  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  inflicted. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  was  sur¬ 
prised,  that  when  the  honourable 
gentleman  considered  the  times 
such  as  should  preclude  all  party 
considerations  and  party  questions, 
he  should  yet  call  for  condign  pu¬ 
nishment  on  ministers.  ( No !  No  ! 
from  ]\Jr.  Whitbread  and  other  mem- 
ben.)  If,  in  employing  the  force 
;  at  their  disposal  in  the  manner  that 
the  general  feelings  of  the  nation 
called  for,  ministers  had  done 
wrong,  they  had  qertainly  a  great 
responsibility ;  but  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  negligence  or 
criminal  inattention  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  country.  He  said, 
in  referring  to  Spain,  that  she  was 
informed  that  as  soon  as  a  theatre 
was  afforded  for  a  British  army  to 
.act,  that  it  would  act.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  under  sirUaAd  Baird  arrived 
at  Corunna  ten  days  before  provi¬ 
sion  had  been  -made  for  its  recep¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  would  the  accusers 
of  ministers  have  said,  if  they  had 
lost  the  favourable  wind  in  waiting 
to  send  messages  to  Spain  and  re¬ 
ceive  answers  ?  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  which  hu¬ 
man  foresight  or  diligence  could 
have  effected  that  was  not  done. 
He  thought  that  at  the  close  of  the 
.  last  session  it  was  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  by  all  parties,  that  the  assist- 
j  .ance  to  Spain  should  be  given  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  this, 
country  had  no  selfish  or  sinister 
objects  It  was  not  therefore  for 
this  country  to  propose  to  Spain 
any  reforms  in  her  government. 
Bonaparte  might  destroy  institu¬ 
tions  and  introduce  others;  but  it 
was  not  becoming  this  country,  al¬ 
though  possessing  the  freest  and 
happiest  constitution,  to  hold  cheap 
the  institutions  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  make  its  auxiliary 
army  appear  like  a  domineering 
garrison  in  the  country.  We  could 
not  make  the  Spaniards  .a  braver 
people  than  they  now  are  ;  and 
they  would  be  freer  and  happier 
by  their  own  reforms.  When  the 
supreme  junta  invited  all  the  wise 
men  and  literati  in  Spain  to  join 
their  ideas  about  the  reforms  that 
were  necessary  in  the  state,  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  not  indif¬ 
ferent  about  the  melioration  of  the 
country,  although  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  way  were  for  their 
sovereign  and  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  was  convinced, "in¬ 
dependently  of  the  circumstance  of 
Portugal  being  an  old  ally,  if  it 
were  only  to  be  looked  on  as  part 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  Ta¬ 
gus  was  a  more  proper  destination 
for  the  expedition  than  St.  Ail- 
dero.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
points  to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had 
asserted  that  no  answer  had  been 
given.  The  first  was  the  omission 
of  any  mention  of  America  in  the 
•king’s  speech.  This  had  been  done, 
because  ministers  had  no  state¬ 
ment  as  to  any  change  of  Ameri¬ 
can  circumstances  to  make.  The 
honourable  gentleman  thought  mi¬ 
nisters  much  to  blame  in  their  con¬ 
duct  of  the  American  negotiation  : 
but  this  was  not  a  case  between 
America  and  England,  but  be¬ 
tween  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

B  3  The 
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The  question  was,  whether  France 
or  England  was  the  aggressor ; 
and  America  had,  it  would  appear, 
sided  more  in  favour  of  France. 
The  justification  of  France  to  the 
Berlin  decree  was,  that  England 
was  the  first  to  violate  neutralities  ; 
and  this  statement  America  coun¬ 
tenances.  She  always  talks  of  the 
aggression  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  retaliation  of  France.  The 
right  honourable  secretary  entreat¬ 
ed  the  house  not  to  suppose  that 
the  American  embargo,  that  was  to 
be  paired  off  with  our  orders  of 
council,  was  the  consequence  of 
those  orders.  The  orders  of  the 
7th  of  January  bore  an  honourable 
appearance ;  and  whatever  blame 
might  be  thrown  on  those  of  No¬ 
vember,  at  least  they  did  not  hin¬ 
der  a  reconciliation  ;  for  attempts 
at  reconciliation  followed  imme¬ 
diately.  The  right  honourable  se¬ 
cretary  concluded  with  pointing 
out  the  delicate  situation  of  mini¬ 
sters,  placed  as  they  were  between 
the  popular  feelings  and  a  desire 
to  do  right ;  but  as  to  maintaining 
any  other  opinion  than  that  which 
they  conceived  to  be  the  just  one, 
whether  it  came  from  one  side  of 
the  house  or  the  other,  he  trusted 
that  gentlemen  would  acquit  mini¬ 
sters  from  any  such  intentions.  The 
right  honourable  secretary  congra¬ 
tulated  the  house  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  campaign  of 
opposition,  which,  if  it  were  carried 
on  as  it  was  begun,  would  doubt¬ 
less  contribute  to  the  material  im¬ 
provement  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Rose,  jun. 
Mr.  Alex.  Baring,  Mr.  alderman 
Combe,  and  Mr.  Herbert  followed ; 
and  the  question  was  then  put,  and 
carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  20th  various  papers  were 
moved  in  both  houses :  among 
others,  lord  Henry  Petty,  in  the 


house  of  commons,  moved  for  the 
“  report  of  military  officers  consti¬ 
tuting  the  board  of  inquiry  into  the 
armistice  and  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,”  and  also  £or  *<  the  formal  dis¬ 
approbation  of  his  majesty  con¬ 
cerning  certain  particulars  of  that 
event.”  This  was  a  motion  which 
he  trusted  would  call  forth  ito  op¬ 
position,  as  even  the  inconvenience 
of  the  slightest  delay  relative  to 
the  production  of  these  papers 
must  be  obvious  to  the  house. 
When  they  were  produced,  he 
meant  to  make  them  the  founda- 
tiou  of  a  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  professed  that 
government  were  willing  to  give 
every  facility  possible  to  the  object 
of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Wardle  gave  notice  that  he 
would,  on  Friday  next,  make  a 
motion  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  in  the  sale  of  commissions, 
their  exchange,  and  the  raising  of 
levies  thereon.  After  this  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Mr.  Robinson  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  address  voted  to 
his  majesty,  which  was  read  a  first 
time. 

On  the  motion  for  its  being  read 
a  second  time, 

Mr.  W.  Smith  rose,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  any  fastidious  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  merely  to  express  a  few 
opinions  which  he  entertained  on 
the  subject.  Many  propositions  of 
peace  had  been  made  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  every 
one  of  them  fraught  with  some  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  which  were  al¬ 
ways  increased  on  each  successive 
application.  Now,  though  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  coincided  with  mini¬ 
sters  in  their  refusal  of  the  last  pro¬ 
position  (an  acceptance  of  which 
would  have  for  ever  stained  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  na¬ 
tion),  still  he  could  not  accede  to 
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the  opinion  that  we  were  to  listen 
to  no  proposal  while  Spain  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  France, — a 
pledge  by  no  means  politic  or  called 
for.  With  respect  to  Sweden,  it 
had  been  hinted,  that  the  payment 
of  our'  stipulated  subsidy  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  tie  on  her 
not  to  make  peace  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred  :  no  doubt,  the 
destinies  and  future  political  con¬ 
tingencies  of  that  country  were 
liable  only  to  the  judgement  of  her 
government  ;  but  yet,  if  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  admitted,  and  if  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  proffered 
to  her  should  be  an  association 
with  the  northern  confederacy  for 
the  purpose  of  shutting  the  Baltic, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  plainly  this  :  that  our  money, 
paid  to  a  supposed  and  nominal 
ally,  would  tend  to  the  creation  of 
an  efficient  enemy  !  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary  of  state  seemed 
particularly  anxious  last  night  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
culprit  called  forth  for  examination. 
He  hoped  ministers  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  exculpate  themselves ;  but 
if  it  appeared  that  they  had  needless¬ 
ly  involved  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  a  fine  army  intrusted  to 
tlieir  management  was  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  passing  “  sub  far¬ 
ed,”  there  certainly  was  blame  at¬ 
tachable  either  to  those  who  plan¬ 
ned  or  executed  such  measures.  A 
fatality  for  many  years  had  at* 
tended  the  measures  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  still  the  interference  of  se¬ 
condary  causes  was  allowed ;  and 
if  it  should  be  apparent  that  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  had  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  exerted,  that  favourable  op¬ 
portunities  had  not  been  carefully 
improved  ;  and  that  adversity  had 
fallen  on  us,  not  through  necessity, 
but  neglect ;  then  indeed  govern¬ 
ment  did  deserve  the  verdict  of  cul¬ 


pability,  and  its  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  most  severe  censure. 

The  report  was  then  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  approved,  and  ordered 
to  b(*  presented  to  his  majesty. 

Jan.  To.  Lord  Auckland,  in  the 
house  of  peers,  stated,  that  a  noble 
f)  iend  of  his  (lord  Grenville),  whose 
absence,  on  account  of  illness,  he 
had  to  regret,  but  whose  illness 
would  not,  he  hoped,  be  of  long 
continuance,  had  requested  him  to 
state  to  the  house,  that  if  he  (lord 
Grenville)  had  beeen  enabled  to  be 
present,  he  should  have  joined  in 
every  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
merits  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
His  noble  friend  had  also  requested 
him  to  move,  that  the  lords  be  sum¬ 
moned  for  this  day  fortnight,  when 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  noble 
friend  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
to  address  his  majesty  to  re¬ 
scind  the  orders  in  council ;  and  to 
found  that  motion  upon  the  letter 
which  had  been  published  from 
the  American  minister  to  our 
government,  and  the  answer  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  It  was  re¬ 
quisite  that  these  papers  should  be 
before  the.house  ;  and  his  lordship, 
therefore,  moved  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  ministers  of  die  two  govern¬ 
ments.  , 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  spoke  a 
few  words  by  way  of  limiting  the 
motion  ;  his  lordship  then  rose,  pur¬ 
suant  to  notice,  to  move  the  thanks 
of  the  house  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  sir  A.  Wellesley,  K.  B.  and  to 
the  officers  under  his  command,  for 
the  victories  gained  by  them  in 
Portugal  on  the  17th  and  "21st  of 
Augerst  last,  especially  for  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  signal  victory  achieved 
on  the  latter  day,  by  the  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  that 
gallant  and  distinguished  officer. 
In  the  view  which  he  was  prepared 
'  B  4  to 
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to  take  of  this  splendid  subject,  it 
was  his  anxious  wish  and  intention 
most  strictly  to  adhere*  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  those  achievements,  and  most 
religiously  to  separate  them  from 
any  other  topics,  respecting  which, 
m  the  subsequent  issue  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  Portugal,  a  diversity  of 
opinions  might  be  expected  to  pre¬ 
vail.  He  should  therefore  briefly 
advert  to  what  had  passed  from  the 
landing  of  sir  A.  Wellesley  in  Mon¬ 
el  ego  Bay,  to  the  issue  of  the  battle 
so  gallantly  fought  at  Vimiera. 
The  march  from  the  Mondego 
to  Vimiera  was  achieved  in  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  days ;  and  when 
the  nature  of  all  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  that  march  is  duly 
considered,  the  march  itself,  had 
nothing  else  followed,  should  be 
considered  as  'an  extraordinary 
achievement.  It  was  entered  upon 
with  not  more  than  1 3,000  men, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
the  additions  which  the  army  re¬ 
ceived  did  not  make  it  amount  to 
17,000  men.  With  that  number 
sir  A.  Wellesley  had  undertaken 
to  expel  the  French  from  Portugal. 
Such  indeed  was  the  suggestion  of 
his  own  judgement,  as  well  as  the 
tenor  of  the  instructions  with  which 
he  had  been  furnished  by  govern¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
proved  afterwards  to  be  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  at  first  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  in  the  action  of  Vi¬ 
miera  the  far  greater  portion  of 
that  force  was  employed.  In  short, 
it  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
issue  of  that  engagement,  which 
led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  object  of  the  expedition,  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal  from  the 
French.  In  the  battle  of  Vimiera, 
a  display  was  made  of  that  judge¬ 
ment,  gallantry,  conduct,  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  which,  as  far  as  thq  a- 
meunt  of  the  numbers  engaged, 


has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  for¬ 
mer  exploit.  It  attested,  beyond 
controversy,  the  bravery  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops,  and  proudly  contra 
buted  to  uphold  the  character  and 
glory  of  the  British  arms.  Such 
being  the  aspect  under  which  he 
imagined  it  must  be  viewed,  both 
by  their  lordships  and  the  country 
at  large,  he  could  not  but  regard  it 
as  one  which  fully  justified  the  mo¬ 
tion  with  which  he  should  con¬ 
clude,  and  in  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  their  lordships 
would  unanimously  concur.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  that  might  be-  a 
wish  in  which  he  was  inclined  too 
fondly  to  indulge.  Indeed  it  had 
been  given  him  to  understand,  that 
some  objection  might  be  made  to 
the  motion,  because  it  was  not  to 
include  the  name  of  sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard.  He  v/as  at  a  loss  to  see  any 
just  ground  of  objection  arising 
from  that  omission.  It  was  an 
omission  which  could  never  have 
been  intended  to  insinuate  the 
smallest  disrespect  for  the  charac¬ 
ter,  or  disapprobation  of  the  con¬ 
duct,  of  that  estimable  man  and 
able  officer,  as  far  as  either  could 
be  involved  in  the  object  of  the 
present  motion.  To  any  thing 
subsequent  to  events  immediately 
connected  with  the  motion,  the 
motion  with  which  he  should  have 
the  honour  to  conclude  had  no 
relation  whatever,  and  would  not 
go  in  any  respect  to  pledge  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  noble  lord  respecting 
it.  As  to'  the  nature  of  the  objec¬ 
tion,  which  from  a  private  commu¬ 
nication  he  was  informed  wmuld 
be  urged  against  it,  he  could  only 
say,  that  in  his  estimation  it  could 
have  no  weight,  except  from  the 
respectability  of  the  noble  lords  by 
whom  it  might  be  urged,  it  pos¬ 
sibly  might  be  objected,  that  by 
conferring  a  vote  of  thanks  of  that 

house 
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house  on  the  achievements  referred 
to  of  sir  A.  Wellesley,  the  omit¬ 
ting  the  name  of  sir  H.  Burrard 
would  be  construed  into  a  stigma 
on  the  military  reputation  of  that 
officer,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
l glorious  action  at  Vimiera  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  had  the  chief 
command.  For  such  an  objection 
he  did  not  think  that  any  noble 
lord  could  adduce  the  least  foun¬ 
dation,  especially  when  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  in  which  sir  H. 
Burrard  .  was  placed,  and  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  he  himself  had  offi- 
licially  expressed,  were  duly  weighed 
and  considered.  It  might  be  said 
drat  sir  H.  Burrard  had  arrived  on 
die  field  before  the  battle  of  Vi¬ 
miera  was  concluded,  it  might  be 
;aid  that  previously  to  that  battle  he 
:iad  been  consulted  as  to  the  ante- 
redent  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  by  sir  A.  Wellesley,  and 
which  arrangements  were  univer- 
[  ;ally  acknowledged  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  brilliant  successes  of  that 
l  lay.  It  might  be  said,  that  during 
uch  consultations  sir  Harrv  Burrard 
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night  to  be  and  actually  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  commander-in-chief, 
md  that  therefore  sir  H.  Burrard 
ovas  by  right  included  in  the  pre- 
ent  motion  of  a  vote  of  thanks. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of 
hese  premises  ;  but  be  could  not' 
■(acknowledge  the  necessity  of  ac- 
\  juiescing  in  the  conclusion  that 
8;j vas  drawn  from  them.  Several 
]  nstances  might  be  mentioned  when 
otes  of  thinks  had  been  moved 
t  .nd  unanimously  carried  in  that 
nouse,  to  officers  who  had  distin-  • 
n  rnished  themselves  in  separate  and 
ubordinate  commands,  without 
1  uch  votes  having  ever  been  con- 
cj  idered  as  any  disparagement  of  the 
1  merits  or  claims  of  those  officers 
)  vho,  upon  such  occasion  and  on 
'  uch  services,  were  invested  with  the 


chief  command.  Fie  should  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  referring  to  two 
of  those  instances,  namely,  when 
that  house  had  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  lord  Nelson,  for  his 
achievements  at  the  Nile,  and  at 
Copenhagen,  on  both  of  which  oc¬ 
casions  he  had  acted  under  a  su¬ 
perior  officer  ;  yet  it  never  then  en¬ 
tered  any  noble  lord’s  mind,  that 
such  a  vote  of  thanks,  bestowed  on 
such  splendid  services,  was  any  de«> 
rogation  from  the  military  merit 
and  character  of  the  gallant  admi¬ 
rals  who  at  the  time  were  invested 
with  the  chief  command:  so  far  for 
the  precedent.  Now  if  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  opinion  and 
language  of  sir  H.  Burrard  himself; 
as  conveyed  in  his  dispatches  com¬ 
municating  the  glorious  result  of 
the  engagement  at  Vimiera,  what 
was  the  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  them  ?  Did  not  the  gallant 
general  himself  declare  that  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  by  sir  A.  Wellesley 
at  the  commencement,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  action  ;  that 
he  instructed  him  to  persevere  in 
them,  and  that  he  declined  assum¬ 
ing  to  himself  any  of  the  merit  and 
glory  of  that  splendid  achievements? 
If  any  thing  was  particularly  hand¬ 
some  and  praiseworthy  in  this  be¬ 
haviour  of  sir  H.  Burrard,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  the  magnanimous  self- 
denial  on  his  part,  which  induced 
him  to  forbear  any  interference  in 
a  work  that  had  been  so  judiciously 
begun,  and  so  gloriously  terminated 
by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  help  observing  that 
any  ^opposition  to  the  present  mo¬ 
tion,  supposed  to  grow  out  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  sir  IF  Burrard,  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  so  much  redound  to 
his  praise  as  the  conduct  which  he 
had  himself  pursued  on  that  occa¬ 
sion. 
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sion,  and  which,  in  relating  the 
event*  he  had  so  modestly  and  for¬ 
cibly  exemplified.  Nothing,  most 
certainly.,  could  be  further  from  his 
mind  than  any  intention  to  throw 
the  slightest  slur  on  rhe  character 
and  conduct  of  sir  H.  Burrard  by 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  sir  A. 
Wellesley.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  that  every  pra'se  was  due  to 
him  for  appreciating  as  he  had 
done  the  important' and  signal  ser¬ 
vices  performed  by  sir  A.  Wellesley 
on  that  occasion.  They  certainly 
struck  him  as  of  the  most  splendid 
and  important  nature  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  complexion  of 
the  events  which  had  since  occur¬ 
red,  this  only  confirmed  him  the 
more  in  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  the  motion  which  he  should  now 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
their  lordships.  The  noble  earl 
then  concluded  with  moving,  “  that 
the  thanks  of  that  house  be  given 
to  the  rio-ht  honourable  sir  A.  Wei- 

Ca  / 

lesley,  and  the  officers  under  his 
command,  for  the  important  and 
signal  victory  gained  by  him  at  Vi- 
miera  on  the  21st  of  August  last/* 
Lord  Moira  rose,  and  ex  pressed 
his  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty  must 
compel  him  to  object  to  the  motion 
of  the  noble  earl  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  now  stood.  He  trusted 
it  would  not  be  imagined  that,  in 
urging  any  objection  to  the  present 
motion,  he  had  the  least  wish  or  in¬ 
tention  to  derogate  from  the  merits 
and  glory  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  tear  a  sprig  from  the 
wreath  of  laurels  that  so  deservedly 
encircled  the  brow  of  that  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer,  whose 
exploits  that  house  and  the  country 
had  had  such  frequent  occasion  to 
acknowledge  and  reward.  In  ris¬ 
ing  on  the  present  occasion  to  state 
his  objections  to  the  tenor  of  die 


motion,  he  could  be  swayed  by  no 
other  motive  but  a  sense  of  duty, 
which  he  conceived  to  press  upon 
him  more  urgently  than  perhaps 
upon  any  other  noble  lord,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  painful  task  imposed 
upon  him  in  the  part  he  took  as  a 
member  of  the  late  court  of  inquiry. 
There  was  laid  before  him  a  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  the  conduct  and 
operations  of  the  different  generals 
who  successively  had  the  command 
of  the  British  army  in  Portugal. 
From  that  account  it  appeared  that 
sir  H.  Burrard  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  on  the  20th  of  August, 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera  :  that  in  the  evening  of  the 
21st  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  nature  of  what 
he  had  already  done,  and  of  what 
he  intended  to  do  :  that  sir  H,  Bur¬ 
rard,  even  then,  signified  a  wish 
that  further  offensive  operations 
should  be  abstained  from  until  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  reinforce¬ 
ments  :  that  on  the  next  day  a  bat¬ 
tle  ensued ;  and  that  sir  H.  Bur¬ 
rard,  in  immediately  proceeding  to 
the  scene  of  action,  was  apprised 
of.it,  and  guided  only  by  the  noise 
of  the  firing :  that  upon  entering 
the  field,  and  learning  the  state  of 
things,  he  approved  of  the  plan  and 
measures  pursued  by  sir  A.  Welles¬ 
ley  ;  which  plan  and  measures  he 
certainly  was  not  disposed  to  disturb 
or  alter,  as  circumstances  then 
stood.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
conduct,  their  lordships  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that  sir  H.  Burrard,  by  ap¬ 
proving  the  measures  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  command,  had  subjected 
himself  to  all  the  responsibility  that 
might  be  incurred  by  the  result ; 
and  that,  if  a  defeat,  instead  of  a 
victory,  had  ensued,  upon  sir  If. 
Burrard  would  have  fallen  the  due 
weight  of  the  blame  or  disgrace 
of  the  disaster.  If  then  he  had  so 
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far  taken  upon  himself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  consequences,  was  it 
more  than  justice  that  he  should 
participate  at  least  equally  in  the 
honours  bestowed  on  an  enterprise, 
to  the  blame  of  which,  had  it  other¬ 
wise  turned  out,  he  had  rendered 
himself  liable  by  his  approval  of 
the  steps  taken  by  sir  A.  Wellesley  ? 
This  was  a  consideration  which 
would  no  doubt  weigh  with  their 
lordships,  not  only  as  one  which 
nearly  touched  the  reputation  of  a 
gallant  officer,  but  which  musttqnd 
to  have  considerable  influence  and 
effect  upon  the  military  service  in 
general.  Too  much  caution  could 
not  be  observed  in  making  distinc¬ 
tions  such  as  the  present  motion 
.would  inculcate  and  sanction ;  nor 
could  that  house  be  too  rpuch  on 
their  guard  in  conferring  the  high 
honour  of  their  thanks  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  occasion.  With  him  at  least 
these  motives,  and  a  regard  to  the 
justice  that  was  due  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  sir  H.  Burrard,  had  sufficient 
weight  to  induce  him  to  object  to 
the  motion  as  it  now  stood,  and  to 
move  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
name  of  sir  Harry  Burrard  be  in- 
introduced  into  the  wording  of  the 
motion. 

Lord  Harrowby  and  several 
other  noble  lords  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  after  which  lord  Moira  with¬ 
drew  his  amendment,  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  was  carried  nem.  con . 

Jan.  24.  In  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  rose,  to  move  for  the  revival 
of  the  committee  for  inquiring  into 
the  expenditure  under  the  several 
heads  of  revenue,  commonly  styled 
the  committee  of  public  finance. 
On  the  propriety  of  reviving  that 
committee  he  conceived  there  could 
be  no  difference  of  opinion,  and 
therefore  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
detain  tire  bouse  long  upon  that 
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point ;  but  as  he  contemplated 
some  change  by  reduction  in  the 
number^  of  members,  from  what 
had  been  settled  last  year,  he  should 
in  the  first  place  state  his  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  house,  and  wait  to  hear 
if  any  objections  should  be  made  to 
it.  *  The  honourable  friend  oppo¬ 
site  to  him  (Mr.  Bankes),  who  had 
so  ably  and  efficiently  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  so  honourably  for 
himself,  filled  the  chair  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  committee  for  many  succes¬ 
sive  sessions  past,  would  see,  that 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of 
the  committee  originated  in  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  own,  that  by  such  an 
alteration  greater  dispatch  would 
be  effected  in  the  disposal  of  the 
business  referred  to  them  ;  and  the 
profits  of  their  labours  could  by 
such  means  be  more  speedily  and 
more  frequently  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  dispatch  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  desirable  object,  so  long 
as  it  was  no  impediment  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  truth.  In  proposing  to 
the  house  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  compose  this  list,  it  was  by 
no  means  his  wish,  nor  could  it,  he 
thought,  be  conducive  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  inquiry,  that  they  should 
ali  be  men  of  the  same  political 
sentiments.  It  was  likely  that  the 
inquiry  Would  be  more  efficient  if 
made  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
whose  political  attachments  were 
on  each  side  of  the  house.  He 
should  therefore  propose,  as  a  ba¬ 
sis,  the  list  of  25  members  who 
composed  the  last  committee,  and 
reduced  them  by  selection  to  li», 
the  number  he  proposed  for  the 
new  committee  ;  and  so  far  wras 

he  from  wishing;  to  mark  in  the 
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selection  anything  like  what  might 
be  supposed  a  leaning  towards  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  he  was  anxious 
rather  that  the  balance  should  tend 
the  other  way.  In  making  this  se¬ 
lector, 
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lection,  conformably  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Jiis  honourable  friend,  who 
had  so  ably  filled  the  chair  of  the 
former  committee,  he  thought  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  retain 
his  name ;  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  his  honourable  friend  would 
have  no  objection  to  resume  the 
duties  of  a  situation  in  which  his 
talents,  his  discernment,  and  his 
zeal,  were  so  well  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  the  labours  of  the  com* 
mittee*  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  then  read  to  the  house  the 
list  of  fifteen,  viz. 

H.  Bankes,  esq.  Rd  Ellison,  esq. 


H.Thornton,  esq. 
J.  H.  Leigh,  esq. 
Lord  H.  Petty, 
H.  Joddrell,  esq. 
Isaac  H.  Browne, 
esq. 

Hon.JD.  Browne, 


N.  Calvert,  esq. 
J.  Brogden,  esq. 
Rt.  hon.  P.  Ca- 
rew, 

R1  hon.  H.  Grat¬ 
tan, 

Rd  Warton,  esq. 


R.  M.  Biddulph,  l*  A.  Hamilton. 


esq. 

And  he  moved,  that  they  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  inquire  and 
examine,  &c.  as  before^ 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  had  certainly 
mentioned  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  a  committee  con¬ 
stituted  as  the  last  was,  could  not 
so  effectually  lay  before  the  house 
the  result  of  their  labours,  as  if 
their  number  was  more  compact. 
He  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  for  Iris 
civility  in  attending  to  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  was  pleased  to 
speak  of  his  humble  exertions  in  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him. 
He  was  willing  to  suppose  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  list,  wish* 
ed  him  to  accept  the  situation  he 
had  before  the  honour  to  fill,  and 
did  not  desire  to  impose  upon 
him  the  painful  and  invidious  task 
of  objecting  personally  to  any  mem¬ 


ber  named  in  the  list  just  read.  In 
any  sentiment  which  he  might  ex¬ 
press  upon  this  subject,  the  house 
would,  he  was  confident,  excuse 
him,  and  not  impute  to  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  private  offence  that  wdiich 
he  felt  as  a  public  duty.  As  to 
the  appearance  of  his  name  on  the 
new  list,  he  had  not  objected  to  it, 
as  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  al¬ 
low  it  to  stand  there.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  convinced  his 
right  honourable  friend  might  have 
chosen  a  much  more  proper  per¬ 
son,  and  might  have  found  many 
persons  upon  the  list  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  much  more  competent  to 
fill  the  chair,  although  in  the  duty 
of  regular  attendance  and  zeal,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  would  yield 
to  none.  He  begged  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  fairly  to  say,  that  as  the  list 
was  now  constituted  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  called  to  the  chair.  No  con¬ 
sideration  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  take  the  chair  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  just  named. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  was  glad  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  so  ex¬ 
pressed  himself ;  as,  if  he  had  not, 
he  must  have  done  so  himself. 
After  the  reports  already  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  session  after  session, 
by  former  committees,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  one  effectual  step  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty ;s  ministers  to 
remedy  any  of  the  abuses  pointed 
out  to  them,  or  taking  any  effec¬ 
tual  step  towards  a  serious  system  of 
public  ceconomy,  the  public  would 
conceive  the  nomination  of  such  a 
committee  as  the  present  a  mere 
farce  to  cajole  and  delude  them. 
What  had  been  done  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  finance,  in  consequence  of 
the  first  great  recommendation  of 
the  former  committee,  of  which  the 

honourable 
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honourable  member  who  last  spoke 
had  filled  the  chair,  in  respect  to 
the  bargain  with  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Why,  that  a  sum  of  60,000/. 
was  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  their 
advantages  in  the  management  of 
the  public  money,  when  260,000 /. 
ought  to  have  been  demanded.  He 
considered  this  as  nothing  else  than 
a  bribe  to  the  bank  out  of  the  public 
purse,  while  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  was  obliged  to  make 
good  the  deficit  by  laying  new 
taxes  upon  the  country.  The  next 
prominent  point  was,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  report  of  the  for¬ 
mer  committee,  respecting  the  gross 
defalcation  that  had  occurred  in  a 
department  of  great  public  expen¬ 
diture,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  Steel, 
who  had  taken  above  1 9,000/.  un¬ 
der  false  pretences ;  and  what  had 
been  done  by  his  majesty’s  ministers 
in  that  case  ?  Why,  nothing  more 
j  (than  merely  to  demand  of  him  the 
payment  of  the  money,  instead  of 
directing  the  king’s  attorney- gene¬ 
ral  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
him.  The  third  report  recom¬ 
mended  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
places  with  enormous  salaries.  But 
what  had  been  done  ?  Why,  to  em¬ 
ploy  new  clerks  to  correct  the  er¬ 
rors  of  inefficient  clerks,  but  with¬ 
out  any  measure  being  adopted  of 
public  ceconomy.  If  his  majesty’s 
ministers  were  really  serious  in 
their  washes  to  check  abuses,  to 
stem  profusion,  and  to  ceconomize 
the  public  purse,  they  had  ample 
grounds  to  proceed  on  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  finance  committees 
already  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
house  within  the  last  three  years. 
Judging,  however,  from  their  utter 
supineness  and  obvious  contempt 
of  those  reports,  and  the  measures 
therein  recommended,  he  could  not 
help  considering  the  nomination  of 
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such  a  committee  as  a  mere  delu* 
sion ;  and  that  as  little  was  meant 
to  be  dope  in  three  years  to  come, 
as  in  three  years  last  past.  There 
was  every  reason  for  the  people  to 
murmur  at  the  delusive  result  of 
a  system  from  which  they  were 
taught  to  expect  (economy  and  re¬ 
form.  b  , 

Mr.  Yorke  was  of  opinion  that 
the  reduction  of  the  committee,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  was  an  im¬ 
plied  stigma  on  the  members  whose 
names  were  omitted  ;  and  he  should 
rather  prefer  the  smaller  inconve¬ 
nience  that  might  arise  from  reviv¬ 
ing  the  whole  committee,  than  the 
greater  and  much  more  objection¬ 
able  alternative  of  calling  into  dis¬ 
cussion  the  merits  of  individual 
members.  He  regretted  the  opi¬ 
nion  expressed  by  the  honourable 
member  who  had  spoken  second  on 
this  question,  because  he  knew  that 
opinion  would  go  forth  and  have 
weight  with  the  public,  whom  it 
might  disincline  to  attach  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  committee.  The  pub¬ 
lic  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a 
committee  nominated  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  men.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  abuses  did  not 
exist  that  might  demand  reform  ; 
and  if  the  committee  was  to  be  re¬ 
vived,  it  would  be*  better  to  re¬ 
appoint  it  just  as  it  stood  before, 
than  force  the  house  to  the  invidi¬ 
ous  task  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
particular  men.  But,  for  his  part, 
he  was  not  quite  sure  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  reappoint  the  committee 
at  all.  In  all  events,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  house 
a  day  for  examining  the  reports 
already  made,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
appoint  the  committee,  if  it  should 
appear  necessary. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  after 
what  had  already  been  stated,  it 
was  quite  impossible  the  public, 
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could  expect  any  good  to  arise 
from  the  committee.  He  thought 
a  nomination  coming  from  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  who  first  opposed 
this  list,  as  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  infinitely  better  than 
one  from  any  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  be  he  who  he  might.  The 
honourable  member  who  first  op¬ 
posed  this  list,  had  acknowledged 
his  own  suggestion  for  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  the  committee  ; 
but  it  was  obvious  to  himself  that 
great  partiality  might  be  used  in 
the  omission  of  particular  names, 
and  the  retention  of  others  that 
were  highly  objectionable  ;  though 
he  would  admit,  that  some  names 
were  left  out  as  objectionable  as 
any  that  were  retained.  To  one 
najne  in  this  list  particularly  he  had 
objected,  upon  what  he  conceived 
to  be  good  grounds.  A  question 
had  been  put,  certainly,  upon  that 
name,  and  his  objection  was  over¬ 
ruled;  he  unquestionably  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  repeat  his  objection 
against  it  now,  and  put  it  again  to 
a  question.  The  public  had  cer¬ 
tainly  a  right  to  expect,  from  the 
original  appointment  of  the  finance 
committee,  that  much  public  good 
would  be  derived ;  and  undoubt¬ 
edly,  if  the  reports  they  had  al¬ 
ready  made  had  been  acted  upon, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  nay  mil¬ 
lions,  of  money  might  have  been 
saved  to  the  country.  Of  what 
effect  was  it  for  the  committee  to 
deliberate  and  report,  if  their  re¬ 
commendations  were  to  remain  a 
dead  letter  ?  Was  it  expected  they 
would  live  centuries? — and  cen¬ 
turies  they  must  live  to  produce 
any  effect,  if  it  was  considered  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  last  long  session 
they  were  enabled  to  produce  but 
one  report.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  first  opposed  this  list, 
had  shown  the  greatest  zeal  and 


ability  in  his  endeavours  to  render 
the  labours  of  the  committee  effi¬ 
cient  for  tire  purposes  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment-;  ilo  man  was  a  more 
competent  judge  than  himself  of  the 
men  most  likely  to  co-operate  with 
him  for  purposes  so  desirable.  He 
therefore  thought  the  house  had  a 
right  to  call  upon  the  honourable 
gentleman  for  a  list  of  15  names  of 
such  men  as  he  would  wish  to  act 
with.  But  a  list  from  the  chanceB 
lor  of  the  exchequer  was  a  mere 
farce*  and  as  such  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  people. 

Mr.  A.  Wharton  said,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  then  before  the  house,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  that  he,  situ¬ 
ated  as  he  had  been,  and  particu¬ 
larly  objected  to  on  the  appointr- 
ment  of  the  committee,  should  re¬ 
quest  the  house  to  indulge  him 
with  their  attention  till  he  offered  a 
few  observations.  He  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  discharge  the  trust  which 
the  house  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  confide  to  him,  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  assiduity  in  his  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  most  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  contribute  all  in  his  power 
to  effect  those  important  objects 
which  it  appeared  to  him  the  house 
had  in  view,  in  appointing  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  which  was  now  intended 
to  be  revived.  It  had  been  said, 
that  there  were  many  delays  du¬ 
ring  the  time  that  the  committee 
was  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
He  allowed  this  to  be  the  case ; 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  bold 
to  say,  that  those  delays  had  in  a 
great  measure  proceeded  from  a 
long  paper  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  he  believed  that  every 
opposition  that  paper  had  met  with, 
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ither  from  himself,  or  any  other 
onourable  member  of  the  com- 
aittee  who  thought  proper  to  ob- 
?ct  to  it,  arose  from  a  conscious  - 
ess  on  their  parts,  that  the  paper 
e  alluded  to  contained  many  par- 
culars  relative  to  the  prerogative 
f  the  crown,  and  other  matters 
ot  at  all  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ire  of  the  public  money,  and 
•hich  he  himself  and  the  gentle- 
len  who  thought  as  he  did,  from 
me  to  time  opposed,  because  they 
id  not  think  proper  to  register  the 
onourable  chairman’s  edict,  with- 
at  having  examined  its  various 
!  intents,  and  their  several  bear- 
;gs ;  more  especially  as  he  thought 
:aat  it  contained  many  things  which 
ere  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
:  te  house  to  inquire  into,  when  they 
^pointed  the  committee.  As  for 
s  own  part,  he  had  been  actuated 
/  no  other  motive  than  a  real  re- 
ird  and  zeal  for  the  public  in¬ 
rest,  and,  as  such,  had  pursued 
L  ie  line  of  conduct  which  appeared 
b  him  most  conducive  to  that  end'; 
id  he  should,  therefore,  by  no 
eans  regret  his  name  being  left 
it  of  the  committee,  if  the  house 
uould  think  proper  to  revive  it. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  the 
>urse  of  which  several  members 
jjhoke  on  both  sides  ;  when  the  qites- 
m  was  put  and  carried  that  a  com- 
ittee  should  be  appointed. 

Jan.  25.  The  earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  house  of  peers,  rose  for  the 
irpose,  as  he  observed,  of  sub- 
itting  a  motion  to  their  lordships, 
which  he  presumed  there  could 
no  possible  objection.  Among 
;  e  brilliant  military  exploits  of  this 
E  juntry,  there  was  not  one  which 
l  one  with  greater  lustre  than  that 
:  attained  in  the  official  details 
c  hich  were  lately  published.  It 
as  as  signal  an  instance  of  Bri¬ 
ll  valour,  discipline  and  talents, 
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as  any  that  was  to  be  found  in  our 
annals.  He  could  not  boast  of 
being  deeply  versed  in  military  af¬ 
fairs  ;  but  he  always  understood, 
that  between  armies  nearly  under 
equal  circumstances,  with  respect 
to  numbers  and  physical  strength, 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
aggressors  was  almost  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ten  to  one ;  and  yet  a- 
gainst  such  fearful  odds  a  British 
army  was  able  to  contend,  and  not 
only  to  contend,  but  to  conquer. 
If  their  lordships  looked  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  battle  before  Corunna, 
they  would  acknowledge  that  it  was 
most  important.  Every  object  for 
which  it  was  fought,  was  completely 
gained.  The  embarkation  com¬ 
menced  that  evening ;  and  such 
were  the  effects  of  British  valour 
upon  the  enemy,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  day  no  attempt 
was  made  to  interrupt  it.  Nearly 
forty-eight  hours  were  gained,  du¬ 
ring  which  every  man  was  embark¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  removed  on  board  the 
ships.  But  these  glorious  advan¬ 
tages  were  not  unalloyed.  The 
splendid  victory  that  was  gained* 
was  clouded  by  the  loss  of  the  brave 
officer  to  whose  admirable  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  the  energy  that  was  in¬ 
fused  into  the  troops  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  coolness  and  courage  that 
he  exhibited  in  his  own  person,  it 
wqs  chiefly  owing.  The  triumph 
was  damped  by  the  death  of  the 
hero  that  achieved  it.  It  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  him  to  expatiate  on 
the  merits  of  sir  John  Moore.  They 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
country,  and  would  live  for  ever  in 
her  gratitude.  That  gallant  offi¬ 
cer  had  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
During  the  two  last  wars  there  was 
scarcely  an  important  service  in 
which  he  was  not  engaged.  In  the 
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early  part  of  his  military  career  he 
■was  distinguished  for  intelligence 
and  activity :  when  to  these  admi¬ 
rable  qualities  he  added  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  result  from  experience, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  be¬ 
came,  as  he  was  allowed  to  be,  a 
perfect  military  character.  Their 
lordships,  he  trusted,  would  excuse 
him  for  paying  this  small  tribute  to 
an  officer  with  whose  acquaintance 
he  was  honoured,  and  for  whose 
private  virtues  and  professional  ta- 
-dents  he  felt  the  highest  respect ; 
and  for  whose  death,  even  glorious 
as  it  was,  no  one  could  feel  deeper 
regret.  He  would  not  detain  their 
lordships  longer,  but  submit  to 
them  the  resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  It  was  framed  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  which  their  lordships 
agreed  to  in  the  case  of  the  victory 
of  Egypt,  which  the  battle  of  Co¬ 
runna  resembled  in  some  of  its  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  both,  the  enemy 
were  the  assailants ;  in  both,  they 
were  defeated  ;  and  in  both,  the 
commanders  of  the  British  army 
fell,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  mov¬ 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  sir 
David  Baird,  generals  Hope,  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Fraser,  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  &c.  &c.  for  their  gallant  con¬ 
duct  in  repulsing  a  superior  French 
force  before  Corunna. 

Lord  Moira  observed,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  oppose  the  motion.  He 
fully  agreed  in  every  thing  that  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  respecting 
the  merits  of  sir  John  Moore.  He 
would  allow*,  that  on  no  occasion 
had  British  valour  been  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  or  the  superiority  of -Bri¬ 
tish  discipline  more  manifest.  But, 
in  admitting  this,  was  he  not  en¬ 
titled  to  ask  the  secretary  of  state 
for  what  purpose  so  much  precious 
British  blood  had  been  shed  ?  Did 
it  produce  any  advantage  to  the 


country  ?  Were  the  troops  sent  to 
Spain  to  escape  from,  and  not  to 
protect  it  ?  The  misconduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters  had  marred  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  that  ever  presented  itself 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
power  of  France.  Where  was 
Spain  now  ?  Ail  the  hopes  that 
could  have  been  formed  of  esta¬ 
blishing:  ?,n  alliance  on  the  continent ; 
vanished  with  the  fate  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  whose  alliance  we  could 
look.  The  examples  of  mis  con¬ 
duct,  vacillation,  and  final  desertion,- 
which  we  exhibited  in  Spain  and  ; 
in  Sweden,  would  deter  them  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  us.  Was 
this  to  be  attributed  to  the  British 
officers  and  army  No.  The  noble 
secretary  had  absolved  them  from 
having  in  any  way  contributed  to 
this  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  : 
country.  The  whole  failure  of  the 
expectations  of  the  nation  wns_.di- 
rectly  chargeable  to  his  majesty’s ; 
ministers.  If  we  were  a  sinking 
country,  the  fault  was  entirely 
theirs.  The  people  had  a  right  to 
see  that  the  blood  which  was  spilled 
had  not  been  unprofkably  shed. 
The  energy  of  the  country  must 
interfere,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
system  of  weakness  and  incompe¬ 
tence  that  was  hurrying  it  into  ruin.  ( 
His  lordship  concluded  with  giving 
his  cordial  consent  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Mulgrave  regretted  that 
their  attention  should  have  been 
drawn  to  any  other  object,  and 
that  observations  should  have  been 
made,  intending  to  destroy  the  una¬ 
nimity  which  might  have,  on  this 
occasion  at  least,  been  reasonably 
entertained.  He  assured  the  noble 
lord,  that  ministers  were  as  willing 
to  meet  any  inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  their  conduct  with  respect  to 
Spain,  or  any  other  power,  as  he 
could  be  to  demand  it.  .%  « 
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Lord  Sidmouth  cordially  ap¬ 
proved  the  resolution.  Never  was 
British  valour  more  eminently  di¬ 
stinguished  than  in  the  battle  be- 
fore  Corunna.  When  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  was  fought ;  that  it  was 
after  a  rapid  march  of  seventeen 
days  successively,  by  routes  hardly 
practicable,  through  a  country  af¬ 
fording  no  resources,  it  appeared 
to  him  as  one  of  the  most  noble 
instances  of  courage  and  patience 
that  the  military  annals  of.  any 
country  could  boast. .  Something 
had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  to  which  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  advert.  He  alluded  to  an 
expression  used  by  a  noble  friend 
of  his  (lord  Moira).  He  had  with 
astonishment  heard  it  said  by  that 
noble  lord,  that  this  was  a  sink¬ 
ing  country.  A  sinking  country  ! 
Where  did  the  noble  lord  find  the 
proofs  of  such  humiliation?  Was 
it  in  the  examples  of  British  bravery 
exhibited  at  Rolcia,  at  Vimiera,  at 
Corunna  ?  There  was,  he  trusted, 
both  the  means  and  disposition  in 
this  country  to  resist  the  colossal 
power  of  France.  In  point  of  mi¬ 
litary  reputation,  the  country  stood 
on  a  prouder  eminence  than  ever. 
It  possessed  the  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  that  exalted  state ;  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  lordships  to  see  that 
they  were  not  abused.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  repeating  his  unqua¬ 
lified  approbation  of  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Lord  Erskine  thought  as  highly 
of  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the 
British  army  as  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  the  resolution  ;  aiH  it  was 
because  he  thought  thus  highly  of 
it,  that  he  must  express  his  deep 
regret  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  lately  employed.  The 
troops  that  were  sent  to  Spain 
were,  in  fact,  immolated.  Their 
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lives  had  been  squandered  as  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  as 
if  they  had  been  shot  on  the  parade 
in  James’s  Park.  He  felt  ex¬ 
alted  by  the  bravery  which  that 
army  had  shown,  not  merely  in  the 
battle  before  Corunna,  but  during 
the  arduous  and  toilsome  march 
that  preceded  it. 

Lord  Grenville  began  with  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  events  which  had 
been  made  public  in  the  course  of 
the  three  last  days  weighed  most 
heavily  upon  his  mind.  It  would 
have  afforded  great  relief  to  him 
to  abstract  his  mind  from  these  ca¬ 
lamitous  circumstances,  and  to  di¬ 
rect  the  few  observations  he  had 
to  offer  solely  to  the  resolution  pro¬ 
posed.  The  motion  before  the 
house  was  such,  he  believed,  as 
had  never  before  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
It  was  to  vote  thanks  for  a  victory 
that  terminated  in  a  retreat.  The 
conduct  of  the  troops  was  above  all 
praise.  They  discharged  their  duty 
to  their  country.  The  failure  and 
slaughter  through  which  they  had 
passed  to  the  last  glorious  exhibi¬ 
tion'  of  their  valour,  they  owed  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  disastrous  councils  which 
employed  that  valour  upon  a  fran¬ 
tic  and  impracticable  object.  When 
he  last  addressed  their  lordships, 
he  had  not  the  smallest  hope,  he 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  bring  off  any  part  of  the  army. 
He  rejoiced  that  it  had  been  able 
to  make  good  its  retreat,  though 
with  the  sacrifice  of  one-fourth  of 
its  strength,  part  of  its  artillery, 
and  all  its  horses  and  baggage.  It 
was  owing  to  the  talents  of  sir  John 
Moore  that  any  part  of  it  was 
brought  back.  The  expedition  ori¬ 
ginally  was  an  ill  planned,  visi¬ 
onary,  and  frantic  measure.  His 
lordship  justified  the  expression 
used  by  the  earl  of  Moira,  “  that 
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we  were  a  sinking  country/*  We 
exhibit,  said  his  lord  ship,  every 
symptom  of  it.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  the  adoption  of 
feelings  with  which  we  have  never 
yet  been  conversant.  The  hand 
of  Prbvidence  was  upon  us.  Within 
three  years,  we  had  lost  two  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  the  country  ever 
saw — men  who,  in  a  peculiar  de¬ 
gree,  from  their  great  and  com¬ 
manding  talents,  were  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 
Within  the  same  time  we  had  lost 
a  naval  hero  of  transcendent  talents 
and  courage.  Now  we  have  to  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  of  a  military  chief, 
who,  if  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  spare  him  to  us,  would  have 
equally  upheld  the  power  and  in¬ 
creased  the  glory  of  his  country. 
His  lordship  here  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  name  of  general 
Anstruther,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  the  particular  friend  of 
sir  John  Moore,  and  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  his  confidence,,  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  resolution.  He  again 
la  mented  that  the  talents  of  officers 
like  these  should  have  been  so  un- 
profitably  employed;  that  they  were 
placed  in  that  situation  in  which 
they  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
their  c  bun  try.  Disasters  might 
have  been  expected,  but  success  was 
impracticable.  The  fault  was  in 
the  system,  in  t)ie  advisers  of  this 
notable  plan  for  opposing  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  France,  and 
not  in  the  brave  men  who  were 
charged  with  the  desperate  task  of 
executing  it.  Of  a  country  so  go¬ 
verned,  and  so  content  to  be  go¬ 
verned,  no  sanguine  expectations 
could  be  entertained. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  spoke 
on  the  other  side,  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  put  and  unanimously  a- 
greed  to. 

In  the  house  of  commons  lord 


Castlereagh  rose  to  make  a  modes* 
on  the  same  subject.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  his  own  feelings,  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  lamented  loss  of  a  valiant  and 
illustrious  commander,  which  the 
country  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  sir  John  Moore,  that  there  were 
circumstances  accompanying  that 
melancholy  event,  in  which  the 
country  had  to  exult  by  the  mew 
and  unparalleled  triumph  of  her 
arms.  Whenever  the  occasion  a- 
rose  for  parliament  to  express  its 
gratitude  and  approbation  of  va¬ 
lour  and  success,  it  seldom  had 
happened  that  the  house  had  not 
cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  many 
gallant  officers  and  valuable  lives. 
But  it  had  rarely  occurred  upon 
former  occasions  of  this  nature, 
that  the  house  and  the  country  had 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  commander 
who  so  eminently  combined  in  his 
own  character  all  those  manly  vir¬ 
tues  and  consummate  military  ta¬ 
lents  which  distinguished  sir  John 
Moore,  and  so  admirably  marked 
him  as  a  fit  champion  in  the  great 
cause  for  which  he  was  selected  by 
his  king  and  country  ;  but  however 
severe  his  loss,  and  however  deeply 
it  must  he  deplored,  still  there  were 
some  circumstances  attendant  upon 
his  dissolution  to  qualify  that  loss, 
namely,  the  brilliant  victory  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  British  troops  under 
his  command,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  pro¬ 
gressive  success  of  those  able  and 
masterly  dispositions  he  had  made 
ol  her  troops.  Fie  was  wounded 
early  in  the  action  of  the  16th  ;  and 
though  his  wound  was  of  so  severe 
a  nature  that  lie  must  have  been 
immediately  aware  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution,  yet  he  possessed  all 
his  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind 
to  the  last  moment.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  had  only  one  wish  to  ex¬ 
press. 
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i'press,  and  it  was  uttered  with  his 
.ast  breath,  that  his  country  might 
devote  to  his  memory  some  mark 
3 1  approbation  of  his  services.  That 
country,  the  noble  lord  was  con¬ 
vinced,  would  cheerfully  concur  in 
handing  down  to  posterity  its  own 
gratitude  for  his  eminent  and  illus¬ 
trious  deeds  in  her  cause.  All  that 
he  regretted  -was,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  fulfill  all  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him,  and  finally  to 
rescue  from  the  tyranny  of  France 
tire  gallant  but  oppressed  nation 
for  whose  aid  he  bled.  The  fault, 
however,  could  not  rest  with  him. 
[ 'Loud  and  repeated  cries  of  Hear  l 
hear !  hear !  from  the  opposition  side 
of  the  house ,  and  echoed  from  the  trea¬ 
sury  benches.  ]  The  noble  lord  con¬ 
tinued  :  If  gentlemen  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  house  conceived 
there  was  any  thing  defective  of 
blameable  in  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers  on  this  head, 
they  would  have  a  future  opportu¬ 
nity,  more  becoming  than  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  mark  their  feeling,  [Hear! 
hear  !  loudly  and  repeatedly  as  before.  ] 
and  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
with  which  they  thought  fit  to 
mark  this  occasion,  he  felt  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  declaring,  that  strongly 
as  he  felt  the  gratitude  the  house 
and  the  country  owed  to  the  me- 
mory  of  the  illustrious  officer  whose 
loss  they  had  now  to  deplore,  he 
felt  no'  less  strongly  the  approba¬ 
tion  that  was  due  to  his  majesty’s 
ministers  for  their  conduct  in  the 
cause  of  Spain.  The  life  of  the 
illustrious  commander  he  now'  de¬ 
plored,  though  but  short,  was  zea^ 
lously  and  gloriously  occupied  in 
the  service  of  his  countiy.  The 
noble  lord  sa:d  he  would  not  detain 
the  house  by  a  minute  detail  of  his 
gallant  exploits,  because  he  felt  that 
the  faint,  picture  his  humble  abili¬ 
ties  enabled  him  to  draw  would  fall 
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infinitely  short  of  the  merits  he  de¬ 
sired  to  celebrate.  In  speaking  of 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  the  noble  lofd 
said  it  vfas  a  battle  not  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  military  fame  :  for, 
if  consideration  wTas  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  through 
which  the  British  had  marched  to 
that  place  for  many  successive  days, 
at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
under  the  most  harassing  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  galling  privations ;  that 
the  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in 
numbers  ;  that  the  movements  of 
each  army  had  been  conducted 
with  a  rapidity  almost  unequalled 
in  military  history  ;  that  by  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  such  a  march  the  natural 
strength  of  each  individual  must" 
have  been  exhausted,  and  the  force 
of  the  army  greatly  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  numbers  who  had  fallen  un¬ 
der  weariness  and  consequent  in¬ 
ability  to  continue  the  march,  so 
that  none  but  the  choice  troops  of 
each  who  had  surmounted  these 
difficulties  remained  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other  ;  and  yet  when  it  was 
recollected  that  under  all  these  dis¬ 
couragements  the  British  troops 
were  promptly  found,  under  the 
gallant  general,  in  such  a  disposi¬ 
tion  as  enabled  them  to  repulse  an 
enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  remain-  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle— words  were  inadequate  to 
convey  a  complete  degree  of  praise 
to  a  general  who  could  lead  them 
to  victory  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  So  complete  was  this  vic¬ 
tory,  that  the  army,  after  remain¬ 
ing  unmolested  for  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battle,  were  the  next  day 
able. to  embark,  in  the  presence  of 
the  superior  force  whom  it  had 
beaten  the  day  before ;  and  the 
whole  were  embarked,  without 
leaving  even  a  wounded  individual, 
a  piece  of  artillery,  or  any  thing 
which  the  enemy  could  boast  as  a 
C  2  trophy; 
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trQphy;  a  service  in  which  the  naval  faction  that  he  joined  in  the  eulo* 
force  there  assembled  eminently  gium  of  the  noble  lord,  no  less  just 
shared.  A  more  splendid  menu-  than  emphatical,  and  to  express  the 
ment  to  the  military  glory  of  this  hopes  he  entertained,  that  those  sen- 
country  was  never  before  raised  ;  timents  of  the  noble  lord  would  go 
it  was  however  damped  by  the  loss  forth  to  the  country  with  equal 
of  a  great  character,  whose  me-  force  and  emphasis.  But  while  the 
mory  must  ever  be  dear  to  bis  house  was  assembled  thus  to  per- 
country.  He  wished  not  to  detain  form  a  service  of  piety  and  public 
the  house  by  stating  any  other  of  duty  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
the  exploits  of  this  illustrious  offi-  and  illustrious  general  who  had  fall- 
cer;  hut  he  was  confident  the  house  en  in  the  public  service,  it  was  not 


and  the  country  would  cheerfully 
accede  to  the  proposition  he  had 
now  to  submit,  for  devoting  to  the 
memory  of  general  Moore  a  last¬ 
ing  mark  of  national  gratitude,  by 
erecting  to  him  a  monument,  as 
a  just  trophy  to  his  fame,  and  an 
excitement  to  those  he  left  behind 
to  imitate  his  example.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving  an  hum¬ 
ble  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  direction  for  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
lieutenant-general  sir  John  Moore, 
knight  of  the  bath,  who  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  on  the  6th  January,  1809, 
after  having  led  his  troops  to  an 
action,  which  terminated  in  a  com¬ 
plete  repulse  and  signal  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and  secured  the  safe 
embarkation  of  the  British  army, 
leaving  his  country  to  deplore  his 
loss  ;  and  that  this  house  would 
make  good  the  expenses  thereof. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  rose  to  ex¬ 
press  his  most  cordial  assent  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord.  Never 
did  any  proposition  more  com¬ 
pletely  meet  his  sincere  approba¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  mark  of  duty  and 
of  gratitude  the  house  and  the 
country  owed  to  that  great  and  im¬ 
mortal  commander,  whose  loss  all 
must  now  deplore,  for  his  gallant 
and  important  services  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  not  without  proud  satis* 


without  feelings  of  the  strongest  in¬ 
dignation  that  he  had  observed  this 
day  a  part  of  the  public  press  of 
this  country — that  venal  part  usu¬ 
ally  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
noble  lord — occupied  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  traduce  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  general,  to  under¬ 
value  his  services,  to  wound  his 
fame,  and  to  tear  the  laurels  from 
his  brows  even  in  death.  [ Hear  ! 

hear !  hear !  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. ]  The  directors  *of  that 

print  no  doubt  imagined  that  in 
this  base  and  cowardly  attack  they 
were  consulting  the  wishes  of  the- 
noble  lord  ;  they  would  now,  how¬ 
ever,  see  their  mistake;  and  he  had 
purposely  fixed  upon  the  emphatic 
words  of  the  noble  lord  to  show 
the  contrast.  But  while  the  house 
wras  occupied  in  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  great  man,  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  justice  to  his  fame 
and  character,  u  more  durable 
titan  marble.’7  The  house,  there¬ 
fore,  in  giving  its  consent  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord,  should 
not  stop  there.  If  there  was  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  -conduct  of 
a  great  man,  there  are  those  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  grave 
should  shelter  them  from  censure. 
That,  however,  was  not  his  senti¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  there  wras  any  error 
cnai  gcable  to  sir  John  Moore,  after 
having,  engaged  in  a  great  and  ar¬ 
duous 
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duous  public  service  to  his  country, 
and  after  having  perished  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  his  army,  the  voice 
of  censure  should  at  least  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  his  surviving  fellow- 
soldiers  should  have  time  to  do  him 
justice,  by  a  detail  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  acted. 

The  motion  was  then  carried 
unanimously  :  as  were  immediately 
afterwards,  other  motions  of  the 
noble  lord’s,  for  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  general  sir  D.  Baird,  and 
all  the  other  generals  and  officers 
in  the  battle  of  Corunna  ;  and  of 
high  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  the  army,  for  the  valour 
displayed  by  them  on  that  day. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  said,  that 
as  great  part  of  the  gl&ry  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  transaction  was  owing 
to  the  spirit,  activity,  zeal,  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  navy,  he  was  sure 
the  house  would  most  readilv  auree 

a  O 

to  bestow  on  the  officers  and  men 
engaged  in  that  part  of  our  ser¬ 
vice  the  same  distinguished  mark 
of  their  approbation  as  they  had 
just  accorded  to  those  of  the  army. 
He  moved,  therefore,  the  thanks 
of  the  house  to  rear-admiral  De 
Courcy  and  rear-admiral  sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Hood,  and  the  officers  under 
their  command,  for  their  exertions 
in  aiding  the  enterprise  of  our 
troops  at  Corunna. 

Also  an  acknowledgement  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  sea¬ 
men,  of  the  approbation  of  the 
house  for  their  exertions,  activity, 
and  zeal  on  the  same  occasion. 

Both  the  resolutions  were  put, 
and  agreed  to  nemine  contradiccnte. 

BATTLE  OF  VIMIERA. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  notice  he  had  given 
on  a  former  day,  and  which,  as  a 
tiropt  order,  he  had  last  night  re¬ 
vived  for  this  day,  to  make  his 
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motion  for  the  thanks  of  the  house 
to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  for  the  brifliant  victory  they 
had  obtained  at  thebattle  of  Vimiera. 

His  lordship  began  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  might  have  taken  place,  or 
might  at  that  moment  exist,  as  to 
the  various  matters  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  since  that  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment,  he  was  sure,  there  never  was, 
at  any  period  of  our  history,  a 
stronger  burst  of  national  gratitude 
than  that  which  was  universally 
proclaimed  by  the  people  of  this 
country  on  the  receipt  of  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  gallant  and  glo¬ 
rious  victory  of  Vimiera.  He  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  separate 
that  splendid  event  from  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  so  favourable, 
which  might  subsequently  have  at¬ 
tached  to  it ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  the  house  would  be  ready  to 
coincide  and  go  along  with  him  in 
opinion,  that  the  success  and  glory 
attending  the  splendid  event  of  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  on  the  21st  of 
August  last,  deserved  the  highest 
admiration,  and  the  warmest  thanks 
of  that  house  and  of  the  country. 
It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  annals  of  Great-Britain,  a 
more  glorious  instance  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  her  arms,  than  had  been 
given  on  that  occasion.  We  had 
had  our  victories  of  Egypt  and 
Maida;  but  however  brilliant  those 
of  any  former  period,  none  had 
ever  exceeded  that  on  which  we  was 
then  speaking,  which  had  afforded 
us  a  further  striking  and  unquesti¬ 
onable  proof,  that  whenever  or 
wherever  we  had  brought  our  troops 
into  action  with  the  French,  they 
had  shown  themselves  greatly  su¬ 
perior  in  courage,  hardihood,  and 
discipline.  Whether  in  infantry, 
artillery  (on  which  the  French  so 
C  3  highly 
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highly  plumed  and  valued  them¬ 
selves),  or  cavalry,  the  character 
of  the  soldiers  had,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  once  more  taken  a  tone  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  free  and  ex  cellent^  consti¬ 
tution  under  which  they  lived,  and 
the  principles  which  they  had  from 
their  infancy  imbibed  and  cherish¬ 
ed  ;  and  though  our  attempts  were 
carried  on  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
yet  whenever  our  efforts  had  been 
engaged  for  the  service  of  the 
world,  they  had  on  all  occasions 
proved  triumphant.  In  speaking 
of  what  preceded  that  day,  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  almost  impregnable 
post  which  the  enemy  possessed  on 
the  17th  (it  was  well  known  they 
had  acted  on  a  confined  scale,  but 
in  the  battle  of  the  21st,  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale),  would  show 
that  there  was  never  a  more  splendid 
proof  of  the  superior  gallantry  and 
courage  of  our  troops,  or  the  con¬ 
summate  skill  of  the  commander, 
than  had  been  displayed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Vimiera.  Of  twenty-one 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  the 
enemy  went  out  that  day  into  the 
field,  only  eight  remained  in  their 
hands.  They  were  also  very  much 
superior  in  cavalry;  and,  taking  ail 
the  circumstances  which  attended 
that  illustrious  event  into  conside¬ 
ration,  it  was  impossible  any  lan¬ 
guage  could  do  justice  to  it,  and 
he  really  felt  that  to  dwell  longer 
on  such  an  action  would  only  be 
to  weaken  the  praise  it  was  his  wish 
to  bestow  on  it  ;  he  would  not, 
therefore,  trespass  further  on  their 
time  than  to  move — 

“  That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
be  given  to  lieutenant-general  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  for  the  gallantry 
and  conduct  he  displayed  in  the 
victory  he  obtained  over  the  French 
inthe  battle  of  Vimiera.’* 

The  resolution  being  read  from 
the  chair, 


Mr.  H.  Addington  seconded  the 
motion. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  disa¬ 
greeable  as  the  task  was,  he  must 
dissent  from  the  motion,  and  he 
would  as  shortly  as  possible  ex¬ 
plain  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
noble  lord  had  said  he  was  not  ac¬ 
tuated  by  any  partiality  in  bring¬ 
ing  forward  the  motion ;  and  he 
hoped  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  add,  that  he  was  not 
moved  by  any  act  of  hostility 
to  the  gallant  general  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  making  the  objections  to 
the  motion  to  which  his  duty  im¬ 
pelled  him.  It  had,  as  he  under¬ 
stood,  always  been  held,  that  the 
thanks  of  that  house  should  not  be 
voted  without  the  most  striking 
proof  of  some  superior  valour  and 
achievement,  or  that  some  good 
consequence,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  had 
ensued.  He  was  very  willing  to 
admit  all  the  merit  of  courage  and 
gallantry  which  attached  to  the 
character  of  sir  A.  Wellesley,  and 
also  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army 
towards  him  ;  but  he  could  not  see 
that  it  had  been  productive  of  any 
such  good  consequences  as  in  his 
opinion  ought  tohave  resulted  from 
it.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
noble  lord’s  statement  as  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  country  when  the 
news  first  arrived  ;  but  he  believed 
that  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  and 
a  very  different  opinion  had  since 
become  general  as  to  the  result  of 
the  battle  alluded  to.  The  noble 
lord  had  said  the  French  were  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers,  but  he  was  of 
a  contrary  opinion.  It  appeared 
from  the  dispatches,  that  the  French 
army  amounted  to  12  or  14,000 
men  ;  the  British  .army  consisted 
of  from  14  to  16,000  men,  besides 
1200  Portuguese  troops.  By  the 
report  of  the  officers  of  the  court  of 

inquiry, 
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inquiry,  which  had  sat  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  battle,  it  appeared  that 
they  could  not  blame  sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard  for  objecting  to  the  advance 
of  our  forces.  The  immediate 
consequences  of  that  objection  were, 
the  armistice  and  the  convention, 
of  which,  or  of  some  parts  of  which, 
the  house  had  recently  been  inform¬ 
ed,  his  majesty  had  expressed  a  for¬ 
mal  disapprobation.  Neither  of  the 
victories,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
house.  Another  objection  in  his 
mind  was,  that  no  mention  was 
made  in  the  vote  of  the  name  of  sir 
H.  Burrard,  to  whom  he  thought 

i  r  i  ° 

great  praise  was  due  for  the  part 
he  had  acted,  and  which  it  was 
owned  by  the  noble  lord  he  de¬ 
served,  for  his  conduct  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
he;  obj  ected  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  battle  of  Vimiera, 
as  he  did  not  think  it  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  description  to  demand  a.  vote 
of  thanks,  and  it  fell  short  of  those 
good  consequences  which  ought  to 
have  resulted  from  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  ended  in  a  manner  that 
was  disgraceful  to  the  country. 

Along  debate  ensued.  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  moved  that  sir  Harry  Burrard 
should  be  included  in  the  vote  of 
thanks,  an  amendment  which  he 
afterwards  withdrew  ;  when  the  re¬ 
solution  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  s*r 
A.  Wellesley  was  put,  and  car¬ 
ried,  with  the  sole  dissentient  voice 
of  lord  Folkestone. 

The  thanks  of  the  house  were 
next,  voted  to  major-generals  Spen¬ 
cer,  Hill,  and  Ferguson;  and  to  bri¬ 
gadier-generals  Auchmuty,  Night¬ 
ingale,  Fane,  and  Bowes,  and  the 
officers  under  their  command. 

A  resolution  was  then  agreed  to, 
expressive  of  the  approbation  of 
the  house*  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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non-commissioned  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose,  pursuant 
to  a  notice  on  a  former  nig;ht,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  necessity  of  increasing  still 
further  the  regular  and  disposable 
force  of  the  country  ;  and  although 
he  felt  that  the  subject  was  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  then  to  trouble  the 
house  at  any  great  length.  In  the 
speech  which  had  been  delivered 
from  the  throne  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  session,  there  was  no 
topic  which  appeared  to  be  receiv¬ 
ed  with  greater  pleasure,  and  in 
which  parliament  would  be  more 
disposed  zealously  to  concur,  than 
that  part  of  the  speech  which  de¬ 
clared  his  majesty’s  intention  to  aug¬ 
ment,  by  every  practicable  means, 
the  military  force  of  the  country. 
The  principle  of  the  measure  was, 
as  he  believed,  generally  admitted  ; 
and  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
that  he  apprehended  was,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  best  and-  most  effectual 
meansof  procuring- -the  increase  that 
was  necessary  in  our  army.  As  he 
trusted  the  house  would  grant  him 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill,  he  should 
have  opportunities  hereafter  to  en¬ 
ter  more  fully  into  a  defence  of  the 
measure  which  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
pose.  It  had  been  now  ascertained, 
that  on  every  extraordinary  crisis  a 
considerable  supply  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  regular  army,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  zeal  and 
spirit 'which  were  always  manifest¬ 
ed  upon  such  occasions  by  the  mi¬ 
litia,  who  were  always  willing  to 
volunteer  when  there  was  a  great 
and  permanent  necessity  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  disposable  force.  We  had 
now  so  far  profited  by  the  experience 
which  had  been  derived  from  the 
last  success  of  the  experiment,  to  feel 
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a  confidence  that  we  might  always 
rely  upon  the  spirit  of  themilitia  on 
such  occasions;  and  out  of  28,000 
which  were  permitted  to  volunteer 
from  themilitia  into  the  line,  more 
than  27,000  actually  did  volunteer 
within  the  space  of  twelve  months. 
They, were  certainly, from  their  dis¬ 
cipline  and  previous  service,  the 
very  best  recruits  which  the  army 
could  have  got.  The  extent  to 
which  he  now  proposed  to  limit 
the  volunteering  into  the  line  would 
be,  that  no  regiment  of  militia 
should  be  reduced  to  lessthan  three- 
fifths  of  its  present  force,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  36,000  men  to  be  raised  in 
England  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
he  should  now  propose  only  24,000. 
Pie  apprehended  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  ballot 
altogether ;  but  still  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  obtain  men  by 
a  milder  process,  and  to  relieve  the 
counties  from  the  great  pressure 
which  they  had  been  exposed  to 
formerly.  For  this  purpose  he 
should  propose  that  a  great  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of 
raising  the  men  should  he  defrayed 
not  by  the  counties,  but  bv  the 
public. —  £ Loud  cries  oj  hear  1 
hear  /]  He  should  propose  that 
the  public  should  pay  the  bounty 
for  enlisting,  not  altogether  as  high 
a  bounty  as  would  be  given  for  en¬ 
listing  for  more  general  service, 
but  what  he  thought  would  be  a 
sufficient  bounty — about  ten  gui¬ 
neas.  If  the  voluntary  enlistment 
did  not  succeed,  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  a  ballot,  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention,  in  that  case,  to  propose 
that  the  bounty  of  ten  guineas 
should  be  given  to  the  balloted 
man  to  assist  him  in  procuring  a 
substitute.  Where  the  country 
gentlemen  should  find  the  expense 
tell  upon  the  public  and  not  upon 


the  counties,  he  had  great  hopes 
that  their  local  exertions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure  would  be 
more  effectual.  He  was  very  san¬ 
guine  in  believing,  that  by  this 
means  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
might  be  got  without  any  material 
or  very  sensible  pressure  upon  the 
country.  If,  however,  his  hope 
was  disappointed,  and  a  ballot 
should  be  absolutely  necessary, 
even  in  that  case  the  pressure  of  the 
ballot  upon  individuals  would  be 
much  diminished  by  the  assistance 
which  they  would  receive  from  the 
public  purse.  Having  thus  put  the 
house  in  possession  of  the  general 
features  of  the  plan  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
* 

tion  of  parliament,  he  should  not 
enter  into  any  general  observations 
upon  the  present  occasion  ;  but 
hoping  that  lie  would  in  future 
stages  of  the  bill  have  opportunities 
enough  to  answer  any  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  the  plan, 
he  should  now  content  himself 
with  moving,  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  a  certain 
number  of  the  militia  to  enter  into 
the  regular  army. 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  could  not 
approve  of  any  increase  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  on  the  ground  of  a  larger 
number  of  men  being  wanted  for 
foreign  service,  as  he  did  not  know 
on  what  foreign  service  our  armies 
could  now  be  usefully  employed. 
He  thought  that  before  the  house 
agreed  to  give  a  larger  disposable 
force  to  government,  they  ought 
to  have  an  account  from  ministers 
of  what  they  had  done  with  that 
great  force  which  had  been  voted 
abroad  two  years  ago.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  a  greater  disposable 
force  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to 
those  ministers  who  had  managed 
so  badly  what  they  had  hitherto 
had  under  their  direction. 
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Sir.  T.  Turton  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  one  sixpence  increase  in  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  until  the 
absolute  necessity  should  be  proved. 
They  had  voted  last  session  183,000 
men;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  send¬ 
ing  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Spain,  % 
not  more  than  28,000  men  could  be 
collected.  The  army  had  displayed 
valour,  but  as  usual  it  was  only 
in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  Their  valour  was  sufficient 
to  secure  their  retreat,  but  not  to 
gain  the  fruits  of  victory.  He  did 
not  find  more  than  365CK)0  men  had 
been  employed  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  He  therefore  could  not  see 
what  use  ministers  made  of  the 
disposable  force  about  which  they 
talked  so  much,  and  he  should 
therefore  oppose  the  present  bill  in 
every  stage.  The  sum  voted  for 
our  army  last  year,  including  ord¬ 
nance,  was  twenty-three  millions; 
and  when  so  great  a  vote  could 
only  produce  36,000  men  to  op¬ 
pose  the  enemy,  he  considered  it 
-unnecessary  to  vote  any  increase  of 
the  public  burdens  upon  this  ac¬ 
count. 

Lord  Milton  wished  to  know/ 
for  what  purpose  the  noble  lord 
wanted  greater  disposable  armies  ? 
Did  he  mean  to  send  another  army 
to  Spain  to  endeavour  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  Bonaparte’s  suc¬ 
cess  ?  or  did  he  mean  to  send  an¬ 
other  expedition  to  Sweden,  to  re¬ 
turn  as  the  last  did,  the  ridicule  of 
the  world  ?  He  hoped,  however, 
that  if  another  expedition  was  sent 
to  Sweden,  it  would  not  be  a  hos¬ 
tile  expedition  against  that  cbuntry. 
He  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  that  house,  as  representatives 
of  the  nation,  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  last  campaign  in 
-Portugal,  into  the  expedition  to 
Sweden,  and  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  respect  to  Spain. 


H 

He  could  not  see  why  the  noble 
lord  wanted  more  disposable  troops, 
or  to  what  part  of  the  world  he 
could  send  them,  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  country.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  instead  of  sending  large 
armies  to  foreign  countries,  we 
ought  to  shut  ourselves  up  within 
ourselves,  and  think  of  that  de¬ 
scription  of  force  which  would  be 
most  useful  in  the  defence  of  our 
own  country.  Such  being  his  view 
of*  the  true  policy  of  the  country, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  occasion  ; 
and  he  could  not  consent  to  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  country,  for  the 
sake  of  putting  a  large  disposable 
force  in  the  hands  of  Lis  majesty’s 
present  ministers. 

Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr,  Calcraft 
spoke  pn  the  same  side. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  was  sorry  that  the  question 
had  gone  to  so  great  a  length  of 
discussion.  He  must,  however, 
say,  that  there  would  be  no  back¬ 
wardness  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord,  or  his  majesty’s  ministers,  in 
giving  the  house  the  fullest  ac¬ 
count  which  was  in  their  power 
upon  the  subjects  which  had  been 
mentioned.  If  it  should  then  be 
found  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  had  been  shamefully  wast¬ 
ed,  whatever  judgement  migh  the 
passed  upon  ministers  for  causing 
this  waste,  still  that  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  waste  should  not  be 
repaired.  He  should,  however,  de¬ 
clare  that  there  had  been  no  waste  ; 
and  he  was  confident  the  house 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  wher* 
these  matters  should  come  regular¬ 
ly  before  them.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  other  sale  would  have  a  very 
difficult  task,  if  they  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  persuade  the  house  that  no 
effort  should  have  been  made  by 
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this  country  to  aid  Spain.  If  they 
meant,  however,  to  allowthat  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  have  been  done, 
they  would  have  then  to  point  out  to 
the  house  in  what  manner  this  suc¬ 
cour  would  have  been  administered 
under  their  able  hands,  if  they  had 
been  in  power.  From  the  speci¬ 
mens,  however,  which  had  been 
given  in  this  way  in  t-hp  debates  in 
the  present  session,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  felt  undismayed  at  the 
result  of  such  a  discussion.  The 
house  had  already  heard  most  cu¬ 
rious  plans  of  campaigns  suggest¬ 
ed  by  some  of  those  gentlemen, 

-  and  perhaps  they  would  hear  some 
more  curious  in  the  next  discussion ; 

~  but  he  believed  they  had  heard  no¬ 
thing,  nor  would  hear  any  thing 
from  them  which  would  incline  the 
house  or  the  country  to  believe  that 
more  effectual  aid  would  have 
been  given  to  Spain,  if  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Elliot  was  sorry  to  see  that 
ministers  had  no  other  resource, 
but  going  to  the  old  hackneyed 
scheme  of  robbing  the  militia  to 
recruit  the  regular  army.  He 
thought  those  bills  went  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  indirect  and  fraudulent 
system  of  taxation  into  the  country; 
and  that  although  government 
might  give  ten  guineas  to  the  bal- 
lotted  man,  that  would  go  but  a 
small  way  in  getting  a  substitute. 

The  question  being  put,  the 
house  divided: 

For  the  motion  -  -  77 

Against  it  -  -  -  -  26 

>l"***"*- 

Majority  -  -  -51 
Leave  was  accordingly  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  read  a  first  time. — Ad¬ 
journed. 

OVERTURES  FROM  ERFURTH.  - 

Jan.  26.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the 


earl  of  Liverpool  rosefoi'the  purpose 
ofmovinganaddress  of  thanksto  his 
majesty,  for  having  communicated 
the  papers  on  the  table  relating  to 
the  overtures  from  Erfurth.  Lie 
was  not  aware  that  any  objections 
would  be  made  to  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  having  received  the 
overtures  from  Russia  and  France 
in  the  manner  they  did.  After 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  that 
had  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  the 
means  that  were  adopted  to  give 
effect  to  them  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  these  overtures,  it  was  evident 
that  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  any  proposals  that  they  might 
have  offered.  His  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters,  however,  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  of  their  government,  to 
meet  any  fair  proposition  of  the 
enemy,  at  any  period  of  the  war, 
with  a  frank  and  ready  answer. 
A  proposition  of  that  kind  was 
contained  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  communication.  It  mo- 
fessed  a  readiness  to  treat  with 
Great-Britain,  and  the  powers  with 
which  she  was  allied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  uti  possidetis,  or  any  other 
basis  founded  on  that  reciprocity 
which  could  alone  afford  the 
grounds  of  an  honourable  and  per¬ 
manent  peace.  It  was  desirable, 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  not  to  involve  themselves  in 
a  negotiation  without  a  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
it  was  to  proceed.  They  wished, 
therefore,  to  ascertain,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  in  what  light  the 
Spanish  government,  to  whom  his 
majesty  was  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  was  to  be 
considered  ;  whether  the  junta, 
exercising  the  monarchical  power 
for  Ferdinand  VII,  was  or  was. 
not  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
The  relations  that  had  lately  taken 
place  between  his  majesty  and  the 
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Spanish  government  were  no  se¬ 
cret  to  France  and  Russia.  His 
majesty  demanded  to  know  if 
Spain  would  be  admitted  as  a  par¬ 
ty.  What  was  the  answer?  Why, 
none  of  those  that  might  have  been 
offered,  and  which  might  have 
produced  a  temporary  delusion 
with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of 
those  powers.  No  :  the  mask  was 
thrown  off  at  once  ;  and  the  loy¬ 
al  population  of  Spain,  fighting  for 
their  legitimate  monarchy,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  country,  and 
every  thing  dear  to  man,  are  stig- 
matized  by  the  odious  epithet  ‘5  the 
Spanish  insurgents  and  all  pre¬ 
tensions,  -either  for  them  or  from 
them,  to  become  a  party  in  the 
negotiation,  scoffed  at  and  ridi¬ 
culed.  Under  these  circumstances* 
he  could  not  conceive  there  could 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  line  of  policy  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  ©ught  to  have  pur¬ 
sued.  They  rejected  the  proffered 
negotiation  rather  than  abandon 
Spain.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  could 
have  returned  such  an  answer  as  he 
had  to  the  communication  from 
our  government,  and  that  he  should 
have  so  far  lent  himself  to  the  pas- 
sionsand  designs  of  the  person  at  the 
head  of  France,  as  to  compare  the 
efforts  of  a  people  who  rose  upon 
their  ancient  and  established  go¬ 
vernment,  to  tiie  struggles  of  the 
Spanish  nation  against  the  most 
foul  and  atrocious  usurpation  of 
which  history  could  furnish  an  ex¬ 
ample.  His  lordship  th^n  read  the 
address ;  towards  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  warmest  approba¬ 
tion  was  expressed  of  the  conduct 
of  government,  in  having  refused 
to  treat  unless  Spain  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  party  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion. 
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Lord  Grenville  lamented  that 
the  address  was  couched  in  such 
language  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  concur  in  it.  He  had 
before  stated,  and  he  would  now 
state  again,  that  peace  was  not 
to  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  that  overture  was 
made.  The  possession  of  Spain 
was  of  vital  importance  to  Bona¬ 
parte.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  great¬ 
est  interest  for  which  he  had  ever 

contended.  When  he  made  his 

¥ 

proposal,  lie  had  provided  all  the 
means  of  insuring  the  complete 
success  of  his  project.  Fie  secretly 
laughed  at  the  extravagant  expec¬ 
tations  which  the  people  of  this 
country  were  taught  to  entertain  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  cause. 
He  knew  that  two  months  would 
put  into  his  power  that  country 
which  ministers  wished  to  make  a 
subject  of  negotiation.  And  was 
it  then  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
give  away,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
that  which  remained  to  be  decided 
by  the  force  of  arms  ?  He  did  not 
find  fault  with  ministers  for  not 
abandoning  the  cause  of  Spain, 
but  for  having  put  themselves  in  a 
situation  not  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
without  bringing  in  Spain  as  a  par¬ 
ty.  They  called  upon  Rqnaparle 
to  surrender  that  as  a  preliminary 
which  was  the  fair  object  of  a  ne¬ 
gotiation.  If  they  expected  that 
he  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  his 
pretensions  to  Spain,  had  he  not  a 
right  to  expect  simijiar  concession 
on  their  part,  and  an  offer  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  great  object  of  British 
interest  to  have  induced  him  to  re¬ 
linquish  Spain  ?  Bat  what  did  mi¬ 
nisters  do  ?  They  began  at  the 
wrong  end.  There  was  no  instance 
in  history  in  which  a  power  was  re* 
quired  as  a  preliminary  to  abandon 
a  most  essential  interest.  His  lord- 
ship  complained  that  the  nature  of 
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the  engagements  by  which  we  were 
bound  to  Spain  was  kept  a  secret. 
This  was  not  the  way  in  which  the 
legislature  was  accustopied  to  be 
treated. 

Lord  Eldon  denied  that  minis¬ 
ters  called  upon  Bonaparte  to  aban¬ 
don  his  pretensions  to  Spain  as  a 
preliminary  to  negotiation.  They 
made  no  such  demand.  They 
only  advised  his  majesty  to  ask 
tiiis  question  :  Will  yon,  as  preli¬ 
minary  to  negotiation,  admit  the 
Spanish  government  to  state  their 
Own  claims  ?  It  was  obvious,  from 
the  answer  oi  both  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  that  whatever  peace  might  be 
made  between  them  and  England, 
Spain  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
former.  However  the  negotiation 
«  might  terminate,  it  was  to  be 
wrung  from  us  that  a  Bonaparte  was 
to  be  king  of  Spain.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  no  sacrifice  this  coun¬ 
try  could  have  offered  to  make, 
would  have  induced  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  pretensions  to  Spain  ;  and 
he  therefore  thought  the  wisest,  the 
most  just,  and  magnanimous  policy 
on  the  part  of  England,  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  agreed  with 
his  noble  friend,  that  the  overtures 
fromErfurth  could  not  have  by  any 
possibility  led  to  peace.  Elewashap- 
py  to  find  that  there  was  a  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  country  to  makethemost 
vigorous  efforts  to  prosecute  the 
war,  through  which  the  only  road 
to  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  lay. 
lie  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was 
no  sacrifice  which  the  country 
would  not  rather  make  than  con¬ 
sent  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  most 
foul  usurpation  that  ever  polluted 
the  pages  of  history.  He  lament¬ 
ed  that  we  had  not  given  as  strong 
proofs  of  our  sincerity  to  make 
common  cause  with  Spain,  by  the 


magnitude  and  wisdom  of  our  mi¬ 
litary  cooperation,  as  we  had  in 
refusing:  to  negotiate  unless  she  w7as 

o  O 

admitted  as  a  party.  With  such 
paeans  as  ministers  had  in  their 
hands,  it  was  right  to  inquire  why 
they  had  not  made  a  better  use  of 
them,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  lay  before  parliament,  and  with¬ 
out  delay,  detailed  information  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  ;  to 
show  how  we  had  stood  and  did 
stand  with  respect  to  that  country. 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  not  surpris¬ 
ed  that  the  noble  baron  (lord 
Grenville)  who  spoke  in  the  de¬ 
bate,  did  not  approve  the  conduct 
of  m  inisters.  It  was  not  confor¬ 
mable  to  his  cold  and  cautious  po¬ 
licy  ;  but  though  it  did  not  please 
the  noble  lord,  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  cf  knowing  that  it  accorded 
with  the  generous  and  exalted  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  country.  He  wished 
that  the  noble  baron,  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him,  would  di¬ 
vide  the  house  on  this  question, 
that  the  country  might  know  who 
ambng  them  were  disposed  to  assist 
the  Spaniards,  and  who  were  for 
leaving  them  to  the  most  horrid 
tyranny  under  which  a  nation  ever 
groaned.  He  denied  that  any  se¬ 
cret  engagements  had  been  formed 
with  Spain  at  the  time  the  overture 
was  made.  It  was  an  engagement 
taken  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
h:  was  an  engagement  of  common 
inteiest,  of  feeling,  of  every  senti¬ 
ment  that  could  morally  or  politi¬ 
cally  interest  a  people. 

Lord  Auckland  could  not  help 
regretting  the  probable  difference 
of  situation,  in  which  the  country 
would  have  been  placed,  if  his  no¬ 
ble  friend  (lord  Grenville)  had 
been^  minister.  We  should  then, 
in  all  probability,  have  had  full 
access  to  the  Baltic,  a  peace  with 
America,  and  her  assistance  as  an 
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ally  against  France.  As  to  the 
war  in  Spain,  if  the  noble  lord 
could  “  lay”  any  “  flattering  unc¬ 
tion  to  his  soul”  on  this  reflection, 
he  had  not  ill-nature  enough  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  he 
should  only  say  again,  that  if  his 
noble  friend  had  been  made  minis¬ 
ter,  the  country  would  not  now 
have  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
finest  army  England  had  ever  sent 
abroad.  The  noble  lord  did  not 
impute  the  least  blame  to  minis¬ 
ters  for  their  conduct  upon  Bona¬ 
parte’s  late  pacific  overtures  ;  nor 
did  he  impute  to  them  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of  a  desire  not  to 
make  peace.  He  did  not  think  Bona¬ 
parte’s  overtures  sincere;  for  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  speech  on  the 
opening  his  legislature,  he  says, 
“  Providence  has  thrown  the  army 
of  England  into  my  power,  and 
I  am  going  to  annihilate  it;”  and 
this  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  those  overtures.  The  noble  lord 
was  sorry,  however,  for  pne  thing 
which  had  occured  in  this  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  was  the  recognition 
of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  The  no¬ 
ble  lord  stood  close  to  Charles  of 
Spain  when  he  received  his  crown, 
and  did  not  believe  he  would  ever 
voluntarily  resign  it. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said,  the  ar¬ 
my  in  Spain  should  have  followed 
the  military  example  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  should  have  Secured 
Barcelona  for  a  post  of  retreat ; 
without  this  security,  no  army 
should  again  be  ventured  into 
Spain. 

The  question  wras  then  put  on 
ihe  address,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

January  27 »  Lord  Folkestone 
moved,  that  a  new  writ  be  issued 
for  the  election  of  a  member 
for  Poole,  in  the  room  of  John  Jef¬ 
fry,  esq.  who,  since  his  election, 


had  accepted  the  office  erf  consul 
genera]  in  the  dominions  of  her 
most  faithful  majesty  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Rose  expressed  some  doubt 
whether  that  honourable  member 
had,  by  such  acceptance,  vacated 
his  seat,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
place  act.  He  knew  of  no  prece¬ 
dent  on  record,  wherein  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  house  could  be  constru¬ 
ed  to  have  vacated  his  seat  by  ac* 
cepting  the  office  of  minister  at  any 
foreign  court.  It  was  not  so  deem¬ 
ed  in  case  of  an  envoy  sent  to  Vien¬ 
na  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
which  was  the  only  case  within  his 
recollection  that  bore  any  analogy 
to  the  present.  Pie  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  the  noble  lord  would  have 
no  objection  to  wave  his  motion  for* 
the  present,  in  order  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Jeffry  had  vacated  his  seat 
by  the  acceptance  of  his  present 
office. 

The  speaker  mentioned  another 
precedent  of  an  envoy  sent  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  year  1762 ; 
and  what  analogy  that  case  bore  to 
the  present  would  be  for  the  house 
to  judge.  He  suggested/however, 
the  propriety  of  adjourning  the 
debate  on  the  subject  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  until  the  opinion  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  reported. 

Lord  Folkestone  acceded  to  the 
proposition  of  a  committee,  which 
was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
the  debate  was  adjourned  to  Mom- 
day  se’nnight,  when,  the  subject  be¬ 
ing  discussed,  his  lordship's  mo¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  having  appeared 
in  his  place, 

The  speaker  rose  and  addressed 
him  nearly  in  the  terms  following : 

“  Sir  Arthur  W ellesley,  it  was 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  this  house, 
in  directing  its  attention  to  the 
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brilliant  services  of  the  British  ar¬ 
my  hi  Portugal,  and  amidst  the 
contending  opinions  upon  other 
subjects  connected  therewith,  to 
express  its  public  approbation  of 
those  splendid  services  you  haveren- 
dered  to  your  country  on  that  im¬ 
portant  occasion.  You  have  been 
called  upon  to  command  the  armies* 
of  your  country  in  that  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  your  peculiar 
good  fortune,  by  your  eminent 
skill  and  gallant  example,  to  in¬ 
spire  your  troops  with  that  confi¬ 
dence  and  intrepidity  which  led 
them  to  such  signal  triumphs  in 
those  battles*  which  have  so  justly 
obtained  for  you  the  thanks  and 
admiration  of  your  country,  and 
rendered  your  name  illustrious  to 
the  extremities  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  Your  great  military  talents, 
thus  eminently  successful  in  your 
country’s  cause,  have  justly  entitled 
you  to  royal  favour  and  to  the 
gratitude  of  parliament;  and  it  is 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I 
now  repeat  to  you  the  thanks  of 
this  house.  I  do  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  the  parliament  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  return  you  their  public 
thanks  for  the  splendid  victories  ob¬ 
tained  by  you  over  the  French  army 
in  Portugal,  on  the  17th  and  21st 
days  of  August,  1806,  so  honour¬ 
able  and  glorious  to  the  British 
arms.” 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  returned 
his  thanks  to  the  house  for  the  high 
honour  now  conferred  on  him,  and 
in  a  peculilr  manner  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  filled 
the  chair,  for  the  very  polite  and 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  was 
pleased  to  repeat  to  him  the  sense 
which  the  house  of  commons  did 
him  the  honour  to  entertain  of  his 
humble  exertions  for  the  public 
service.  No  man  felt  more  grate¬ 


f ully. or  valued  more  highly  than 
he  did,  the  approbation  of  parlia* 
ment  and  his  country  ;  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  British  army 
looked  up  to  that  approbation,  as 
the  highest  honour  that  could  be 
held  out  to  an  excitement  to  their 
valour.  Conscious  as  he  was  of  bis 
want  of  power  to  express  the  sense 
he  now  felt  of  the  distinguished  ho¬ 
nour  this  day  conferred  upon  him, 
he  hoped  the  house  would  be  pleas* 
ed  to  accept  his  most  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgements  for  their  favour. 

The  next  business  in  the  house 
was  Mr.  Wardle’s  motion  relating 
to  the  commander  -  in -chief;  but 
as  we  mean  to  devote  our  next 
chapter  exclusively  to  this  subject, 
we  oass  it  by  for  the  present. 

Jan.  31.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  moved  for 
and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  extending  to  debtors  con¬ 
fined  upon  the  orders  of  courts  of 
equity,  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
the  32d  George  II.  which  entitled 
the  debtor  to  four-pence  per  day 
and  afterwards  to  six-pence,  to  be 
paid  by  the  creditor. 

Mr.  Whitbread  wished,  before 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read,  to 
ask  the  noble  lord  on  the  opposite 
bench,  whether  there  Was  any  pro¬ 
bability  the  public  would  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  publication  of  any 
part  of  sir  John  Moore’s  dispatches. 
From  what-  fell  from  the  noble 
lord  on  a  preceding  evening,  he 
was  taught  to  expect  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  publish  certain 
parts  cf  these  dispatches.  He  had 
looked  with  great  anxiety  to  Satur- 
day’s  gazette,  and  was  disappointed 
to  find  they  did  not  appear  in  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  regretted  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  honourable  member’s  curiosi¬ 
ty.  Those  dispatches  he  considered 
as  private  and  confidential.  They 
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were  marked  so  on  the  back  of 
the  letter  ;  they  were  so  declared 
to  be  in  the  body  of  the  dispatch. 
It  was  distinctly  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  ministers  to  publish  parts  of 
them  as  they  pleased, or  to  withhold 
them  altogether.  It  certainly  was 
the  wish  both  of  himself  and  col¬ 
leagues  to  gratify  the  public  and  the 
friends  of  that  gallant  officer  with 
extracts  from  the  dispatches  ;  but 
they  found  it  so  difficult  to  select 
inch  parts  as  it  would  be  prudent 
and  proper  to  publish,  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  wholly 
relinquishing  the  ■  design.  After 
the  letter  relating  to  the  last  event 
in  Spain,  there  vyas  nothing  in  sir 
John  Moore’s  dispatch  necessary  to 
be  made  public  in  the  gazette. 
Upon  mature  consideration,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  be  brought  forward 
as  an  insulated  production.  He 
wished,  however,  to  gratify  the 
friends  of  that  gallant  officer  as  far 
as  possible.  The  object,  he  presum¬ 
ed,  would  be  obtained  ir  the  dis¬ 
patch  should  become  public  in  any 
way.  He  had  no  objection  that  it 
should  be  produced  as  part  of 
the  correspondence  necessary  for 
the  discussion  ot  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  though  be  must 
still  adhere  to  his  objection  of  pub¬ 
lishing  it  in  the  gazette. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  papers  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  late  overture  from  France 
and  Russia  having  been  read, 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  observed, 
that  in  proposing  to  the  house  to 
address  to  his  majesty  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the; i'  thanks  for  his  gracious 
communication  of  the  papers  on 
the  table,  their  acknowledgement 
of  the  principles  upon  which  mi¬ 
nisters  acted  in  the  negotiation,  and 
their  resolution  to  support  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  continuance  of  a  war 


which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
conclude  upon  any  terms  of  honour 
and  safety,  he  did  not  anticipate 
rmich  difference  of  opinion.  The 
question  of  the  day  he  apprehended 
would  rather  be  on  the  conduct  of 
government,  than  the  principles  on 
which  that  conduct  was  founded. 
There  was  no  man,  he  believed, 
who  would  be  found  to  contend 
that  the  overture  from  the  enemy 
contained  the  means  of  negotiating 
with  a  fair  chance  of  peace.  If  it 
should  be  shown  that  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  negotiation  any 
fair  opportunity  was  omitted  to 
bring  to  a  point  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy,  or  that  occasion  was 
eagerly  sought  and  wantonly  seized 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  such  conduct, 
he  would  admit,  would  be  a  fair 
ground  for  criticism,  if  not  of  blame. 

In  what  he  should  say,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  conduct  o£ 
the  negotiation,  rather  than  to  the 
discussion  of  principles,  of  which 
there  appeared  but  one  impression 
on  the  house. 

The  demand  made  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  with  respect  to 
Spain,  was  one  of  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  which  could  possibly  under 
such  circumstances  have  been  re¬ 
quired  :  the  most  moderate,  but  at. 
thesame  time  the  most  efficacious— 
merely  that  she  should  be  a  party, 
that  she  should  have  leave,  by  her 
own  personal  representatives,  to. 
plead  her  own  cause.  What  less 
could  have  been  demanded  ?  and 
yet  he  had  heard  it  to  be  the  opini¬ 
on  of  many  that  this  was  an  impro¬ 
per  concession.  Many,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  any  enter- 
tainment  of  the  proposal  at  all, 
which  must  have  been  insidious, 
was  a  mere  waste  of  words,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  immediate¬ 
ly  rejected ;  but  it  was  plain  the 
Enurth  interview  must  have  had 
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some  relation  to  Spain  ;  and  an  of¬ 
fer  which  might  possibly  lead  to  an 
amicable  issue,  he  did  not  conceive 
could  wisely  have  been  rejected. 
Indeed  lie,  for  one,  had  cherished 
what  might  appear  to  many  as  vi¬ 
sionary  hopes.  He  had  fondly  ima¬ 
gined  the  effect  which  example 
might  have  had  on  the  ejnperor 
of  Russia— the  invariable  return 
made  for  kindness  by  the  French 
tyrant — his  constant  breach  of  trea¬ 
ties,  desertion  of  allies,  degrada¬ 
tion  of  sovereigns,  subversion  of 
every  moral  principle,  and  avowed 
hostility  to  every  practical  virtue — 
his  defiance  of  established  usage, 
sterility  cf  grateful  sentiment — 
his  very  baseness  to  Spain— the  ever 
firm,  dear,  faithful,  subservient, 
unsuspecting  Spain,  his  powerful 
aid  in  the  ^subjugation  of  Europe, 
and  now  his  prey  when  that  aid  was 
unnecessary.  He  confessed  that  his 
wonder  at  the  apathy  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  calculating  his 
comparatively  poor  assistance,  was 
utterly  inexpressible  !  What  could 
be  his  expectation  ?  Did  he  sup¬ 
pose  the  tyrant  would  invert  his  esta¬ 
blished  usage,  and  exert  towards 
him  a  forbearance  which  he  denied 
to  more  beneficial  supporters  ? 
The  opportunity  was  however  now 
past,  and  no  doubt  many,  calculat¬ 
ing  from  the  event,  would  entitle 
him  chimerical ;  but  disappointed 
as  he  had  been,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  declare,  that  was  it  again  to  cm> 
cur,  the  same  line  of  conduct,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  plainest  principles 
of  human  nature,  would  be  by  him 
again  pursued.  In  the  present 
circumstances,  however,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  name  of  Spain 
could  have  been  omitted.  We  had 
proffered  her  our  assistance.  She 
filled  a  great  space  in  the  eye  of 
Europe,  and  we  were  ostensibly 
connected  with  her,  ia  the  view  of 


the  world.  But  still  they  argued 
unwisely,  who  said  that  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Spain  was  a  necessary  bar 
to  future  negotiation.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  Spain  to  an  interference 
by  no  means  committed  France  to  a 
recognition  of  her  rights,  but  mere-, 
ly  to  a  discussion  of  them.  What, 
however,  was  the  answer  of  France 
to  this  equitable  proposal  ?  Why, 
peremptorily  refusing  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  people,  because 
they  were  rebels!  To  whom  ? — Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte  :  thereby,  while  he 
scouts  our  proposal  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  de  facto  goverment,  ta¬ 
citly  demanding  our  recognition  of 
his  atrocious  usurpation.  To 
this  had  we  not  given  our  decided 
negative,  we  should  have  at  one 
dash  of  our  pen  signed  the  ruin 
and  degradation  of  the  Spanish 
people — their  proscription  as  re¬ 
bels,  and  their  punishment  as  trai¬ 
tors  ;  but  he  had  chosen  to  go  still 
further,  and  even  illustrate  this  po¬ 
sition  by  comparing  the  patriots  of 
Spain  to  the  Irish  rebels.  It  was 
an  illustration  which  he  only  men¬ 
tioned  to  reprobate  ;  but  even  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  Irish  catholics 
were  rebels,  which  he  was  far  from 
doing,  yet  where  was  the  parallel  ? 
The  Irish  rebelled  against  a  law¬ 
ful  sovereign,  complete  in  his  right, 
and  perfect  in  his  possession.  We 
of  course,  did  we  negotiate  after 
his  answer,  should  concede  the 
indisputable  inheritance  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  ;  consign  the  confiding  Spa¬ 
niards  to  slavery,  and  consentto  the 
establishment  of  an  usurping  dy¬ 
nasty.  But  the  insincerity  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  plain  in  the  progress  of 
his  communications  ;  for  even  be¬ 
fore  he  could  have  received  our  first 
answer  to  his  first  communication, 
he  announced  to  his  senate  his  de¬ 
termination  to  pursue  those  views 
which  it  was  our  evident  policy 
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ttnd  declared  design  to  prevent. 
On  the  22d  of  the  month  we  re¬ 
ceived  his  letter  ;  and  on  the  25th 
he  made  his  mind  known  to  the 
senate.  It  was,  however,  stated 
broadly  by  some,  that  we  should 
have  known  well  the  inflexibility 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  “  sinking 
state  of  ourselves.”  u  Now,  sir,” 
said  Mr.  C.  c{  as  I  have  heard  that 
those  in  a  ship  cannot  perceive  her 
motion,  so  perhaps  those  in  a  sink¬ 
ing  country  cannot  be  sensible  of 
their  progressive  degradation.  ,  Rut 
I  will  venture  to  say,  such  opinion 
is  but  the  visionary  chimsera  of  a 
mind  brooding  in  the  silence  of  so¬ 
litude,  and  which,  when  promul¬ 
gated  in  society,  is  uocheered  by  one 
friendly  voice- — uncherished  by-  one 
discontented  spirit.  But  if  it  be  true 
- — if  we  are  to  perish,  I  do  trust 
that  when  stripping  to  struggle 
with  the  adverse  waves,  we  shall 
not  cast  away  those  qualities  which 
ennoble  and  dignify  our  nature;  that 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death  we  shall 

0  •  1  •  -15 

cimg  to  our  national  integrity. 

It  was,  he  said,  utterly  impossible 
that  we  could  ever  have  abandoned 
Spain,  however  opposite  our  opini¬ 
ons  might  be  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  Never  can  a  free 
people  admit  the  claim  of  an  usurp¬ 
er,  and,  in  so  doing,  consign  their 
allies  to  a  foreign  dynasty  and  im¬ 
mediate  execution.  ,  In  these  en¬ 
lightened  times,  however,  it  is 
strange  what  a  predisposition  there 
is  in  the  minds  of  some  refiners  of 
foreign  aggression,  as  if  there  was 
something  unpalatable  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  structure  of  their  own  domestic 
constitution  :  but  surely  this  unna¬ 
tural  idea  is  confined  to  a  few  ; 
there  is  a  charm  which  binds  us  to 
our  accustomed  institutions — an 
unreasoning  and  instinctive  feeling, 
connected  with  the  soil  of  our  birth, 
and  the  scenes  of  our  infancy* 
1809* 


which  the  shocks  of  war  cannot 
overcome,  the  fury  of  innovation 
extinguish*  and  which  will  even 
triumph  7mid  the  despair  of  con¬ 
quest; 

a  Grsecia  capta  ferimi  victorem  ccpit!™ 

This  was  the  ardour  which  in¬ 
flamed  Spain  ;  and  although  she 
may  be  less  refined  than  we  in  her 
exertions  or  objects,  still,  when  we 
consider  the  principle,  our  praise 
cannot  be  less :  but  these  were 
abstract  considerations,  which, how-® 
ever  connected  with  it,  he  would 
wish  to  separate  from  the  tnaiil 
question  ;  he  would  wish  the  house 
to  come  unbiassed  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  to  the  consideration  of  the 
overtures,  and  the  treatment  they 
experienced,  and  he  had  little  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  Mr.  Canning  concluded, 
a  most  brilliant  speech,  by  moving 
that  an  address  of  thanks  should  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  for  his 
gracious  communication  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  table* 

Mr.  Whitbread,  while  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  eloquence  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  was 
happy  also  to  give  him  his  thanks 
for  some  axioms  not  very  tisual  to 
hear  from  that  side  of  the  house- 
axioms  which,  had  they  been  al¬ 
ways  attended  to,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  now  deploring  the 
balance  of  Europe  upset,  the  house 
of  Bourbon  overthrown,  and  our 
own  national  decay.  He  had  heard 
that  a  government  representing  the 
people  ought  to  be  attended  to  : 
that  surely  must  have  been  imbibed 
with  the  honourable  secretary’s  new 
morality  principles.;  for  he  well  re¬ 
membered  a  time  wheh  such  an  as¬ 
sertion  was  by  him  reprobated  and 
ridiculed,  and  the  rejection  of  which 
hurried  England  into  a  war,  which 
has  left  her  to  be  the  scorn  instead 
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of  the  arbitrer'S  of  Europe  !  He 
could  not,  however,  agree  that  we 
ought  not  to  treat  after  Bona¬ 
parte’s  answer*  because  he  consi¬ 
dered  that  answer  provoked  by  the 
taunts  and  sneers  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  and  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  government  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  Governments  were  too 
apt  to  attribute  to  themselves  every 
virtue,  and  to  their  adversaries 
every  vice.  It  was  somewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary,  however,  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  after  having 
himself  discarded  the  old  morality , 
should  presume  to  say  that  the 
French  emperor’s  atrocity  was  un¬ 
paralleled  !  What !  was  this  a 
justifiable  assertion  from  the  author 
of  the  atrocious,  unprincipled,  and 
dastardly  attack  upon  Denmark  ? 
[Hear !  hear!']  It  really  carried 
an  air  of  ridicule  along  with  it,  to 
Bonaparte  not  less,  however,  than 
did  another  assertion  carry  of  insult 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  VvThat 
must  he  have  thought  when  the  de¬ 
nunciations  were  perused  by  him 
against  the  violator  of  the  Spanish 
throne — he,  wfco  must  have  re¬ 
membered  well  how  Catherine, 
called  the  great,  and  Frederick 
called  the  great,  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  dismembered  Poland, 
and  dethroned  the  king  ?  Why 
should  we  talk  of  atrocity  ?  Why 
should  nve  blasphemously  call  on 
our  God — nve,  the  ravagers  of  In¬ 
dia — nve,  who  in  the  very  last  ses¬ 
sion  voted  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  house  to  the  despoiler  of  that 
unhappy  persecuted  country.  Oh  ! 
“  When  nve  say  that  nve  have  no  sin , 
nve  dtceive  ourselves ,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us .”  Far  was  h^  from  justi¬ 
fying  such  vaunts  and  such  re¬ 
proaches,  and  ill  would  ^be  perform 
his  duty  to  his  country,  did  he 
not  rise  to  open  the  eyes  of  these 
infatuated  people,  and  show  them 


the  comparative  insignificance  of 
England  among  the  nations. 

If  he  were  then  to  be  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  truckle  to 
France,  and  surrender  the  honour 
of  the  country,  he  should  reply 
that  no  man  woulji  be  further  from 
entertaining  such  an  idea  than  him¬ 
self.  If  we  wished,  however,  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  the  country, 
we  must  abstain  from  doing  deeds 
of  dishonour.  After  what  we  have 
ourselves  done  in  the  East  and  in 
the  North,  we  had  no  right  to  say 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  was  atro¬ 
cious  beyond  all  parallel.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  atro¬ 
cities  full  as  bad.  Spain  had  in 
former  times  committed  great  atro¬ 
cities  in  the  Western  world ;  and  we 
had  not  only  committed  great  atro¬ 
cities  in  the  East,  but  even  in  very 
recent  times  we  had  committed  an 
atrocity  towards  Spain  herself, 
equal  to  almost  any  thing  which 
had  been  done  by  Bonaparte.  He 
could  not  help  finding  great  fault 
with  the  declaration  published  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
for  stating  to  the  world  a  thing 
that  was  not  the  fact.  It  was  not 
true  that  Bonaparte  required  of 
us,  in  his  first  communication,,  the 
abandonment  of  Spain  as  a  preli¬ 
minary.  This  was  stated  by  him 
after  he  had  received  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  our  government.  The 
first  communication  which  came 
from  the  enemy  was,  in  his  opinion, 
perfectly  unexceptionable  in  its 
manner  and  style. 

Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
entered  at  large  into  the  several 
parts  of  Mr.  Canning’s  answer, 
and  said  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
mode  in  which  the  negotiation 
ought  to  have  been  managed  on 
the  part  of  this  country  was,  that 
‘the  independence  of  Spain  should 
have  been  the  first  condition  of  a 
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peace*  but  that  it  should  not  have 
been  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary. 
Bonaparte  did  not  pl-opose  the 
abandonment  of  Spain  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  ;  it  was  the  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  made  the  admission 
of  the  Spanish  nation  as  parties,  a 
preliminary  to  all  negotiation.  It 
was  not  till  after  his  first  communi¬ 
cation  had  been  answered  in  an  in¬ 
sulting  tone  that  he  used  insulting 
(expressions.  He  thought  it  was 
always  w  rong  to  use  insulting  lan¬ 
guage  towards  Bonaparte  ;  for 
after  all,  if  ever  we  wished  for 
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peace  at  all*  it  was  probably  with 
this  man  that  we  must  make  it, 
and  the  price  of  peace  would  be 
at  least  For  us  to  use  something 
like  decorous  language  to  a  power, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  which 
exists,  or  which  ever  did  exist,  on 
the  face  of  the  world.  As  to 
pledging  ourselves  to  any  point  as 
a  sine  qua  non ,  he  could  not  avoid 
frememberjng  how  many  of  those 
sine  qua  nons  the  British  government 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  since 
the  first  commencement  of  the  war. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  peace 
was  so  dangerous  as  some  gentle¬ 
men  supposed.  Bonaparte  had 
got  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  by 
War,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  have  done  more,  or  so 
much,  in  peace.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  in  the  declaration 
of  his  majesty,  stated  the  situation 
cf  different  powers  in  Europe,  but 
he  appeared  to  forget  how  very 
small  a  pan  of  Europe  this  country 
had  any  influence  over. 

As  to  our  repugnance  to  making 
peace  with  France,  he  must  say 
**  to  that  complexion  we  must 
come  at  last.”  Sooner  or  later 
we  must  treat  with  France,  and 
greater  and  greater  sacrifices  are 
demanded  from  us  the  longer  it 
was  delayed. 
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For  his  part,  he  feared  that  the 
Spanish  spirit  had  been  calculated 
too  highly ;  but  whatever  it  once 
was,  if  it  should  appear  that  it  was 
now  subdued  or  extinct,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Spain  was  hopeless,  he 
should  he  sorry  to  pledge  himself 
to  make  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Spain.  He  could  not 
avoid  availing  himself  of:  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  his  opinion  upon 
this  important  point,  for  events 
now  follow  with  such  rapidity* 
that  if  he  was  to  lose  the  present  op¬ 
portunity,  it  was  possible  that  h® 
might  not  find  another.  As  to  the 
recapture  of  Madrid,  that  bubble 
was  now  burst.  Barcelona  had 
been  relieved.  The  prophecies  of 
Bonaparte  had  been  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  realized.  The  British  armies 
had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
there  appeared  nothing  to  prevent 
his  executing  the  threat  of  placing 
his  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Lisbon. 
If  there  was  no  probability  of  re¬ 
viving  the  spirit  of  Spain,  he  could 
not  consent  to  send  more  British 
armies  or  treasure  tc  Spain,  with¬ 
out  any  probable  chance  of  success. 
He  concluded  by  moving  a  long 
amendment,  which  he  hoped  at  least 
would  be  recorded  on  the  journals 
of  the  house.  The  substance  of 
the  amendment  was, 

“  That  the  house  did  not  see  in 
the  letter  addressed  to  his  majesty, 
that  anv  disgraceful  concession  Was 
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demanded  ;  and  that  requiring  as  a 
preliminary  article,  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  Spanish  nation 
as  parties  in  the  treaty,  was  unwise 
and  unnecessary  ;  and  that  the  ban-' 


guage  of  the  note  addressed  to  fo¬ 
re*  gn  powers  should  be  in  a  in*. re 
conciliatory  tone/'  It  concluded 
.by  humbly  requests;  ;•  ids  majesty 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  fair  op¬ 
portunity  of  concluding  peace. 

Mr.  Fonsonby  said  that  it  was 
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imposible,  from  “the  great  respect 
he  bore  his  bon.  friend,  that  he 
could  differ  from  him,  as  he  did  on 
the  present  occasion,  without  assign¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  Al¬ 
though  he  seldom  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty’s  ministers* 
yet  he  thought  they  were  right 
upon  this  occasion  to  come  to  an 
immediate  understanding  of  the 
views  of  those  powers  which  pro¬ 
posed  peace.  He  was  convinced, 
that  no  tone,  however  moderate, 
could  have  procured  the  country  a 
peace  consistent  with  its  honour ; 
bat  still,  he  disapproved  extremely 
of  using  that  Style  in  diplomatic 
correspondence,  which  seemed  much 
morelike  the  language  thatwas  often 
used  in  that  house,  against  political 
adversaries,  than  like  the  calm  and 
dignified  language  which  became  a 
great  nation  negotiating  about  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  world. 
The  question  in  Spain  was  not  to 
be  decided  by  negotiation,  but 
merely  by  the  force  of  arms,  for  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  pledged  himself  as 
strongly  to  his  own  senate,  and  to 
France,  that  he  would  place  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  his 
brother,  as  this  country  could  be 
pledged  to  assist  Spain.  Ide  could 
notbeexpected  immediately  to  aban¬ 
don  the  pledge  he  had  so  openly 
and  so'  recently  given,  neither  could 
this  country  abandon  Spain,  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  abandoning 
her  honour  and  her  best  interests.' 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  had  never 
yet.  delivered  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject ;  and  as  he  had  not  formed 
the  sanguine  hopes  on  the  state  of 
our  connexion  with  Spain,  which  he 
understood  many  persons  had  done, 
he  could  not  suffer  the  present  ques¬ 
tion  to  go  to  a  vote,  without  deli¬ 
vering  his  opinion  on  it.  .  For  his 
own  pare,  from  the  first  mention  of 
the  application  of  the  Spaniards  to 


this  country  for  assistance,  he  cotifu 
never  place  any  reliance  on  Spanish 
patriotism.  He  could  not  think  it 
was  a  plant  that  could  ever  thrive  in 
such  a  soil  as  Spain,  which  had  for 
such  a  length  of  time  groaned  under 
the  weight  and  grasp  of  the  severest 
despotism,  headed  by  that  most 
dreadful  and  intolerable  of  all  mon¬ 
sters — that  disgrace  to  humanity* 
and  terror  of  mankind — the  Inqui¬ 
sition.  He  never  could  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suppose,  that  a  people-  so  sunk 
in  indolence  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
Spanish  nation  ha*i  been,  and  bowed 
down  by  the  arbitrary  mandates  of 
one  of  the  most  despotic  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  for  more  than  a 
century,  could  all  at  once  become 
so  sensible  of  the  ardour  of  patriotism 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  French,  headed  by  one 
of  the  ablest  and  greatest  generals 
the  world  had  ever  kftown.  He- 
could  not,  therefore,  ever  indulge 
the  hope  of  reaching  that  fool’s  pa¬ 
radise,  with  the  attainment  of  which 
the  people  of  this  country  had  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  been  pleased  to 
flatter  themselves.  He  was  sorry 
to  ooserve  tins  self-delusion  conti¬ 
nued  still  so  prevalent;  buthehoped 
yet,  that  we  were  not  such  as  the 
wise  man  had  described,  “  that  if 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  yet  would 
not  foolishness  depart  from  us.’* 
Ministers  had  from  time  to  time 
Held  out  various  boasts  that  we  were 
on  the  point  of  arriving  at  the  goal 
of  success,  but  they  had  all  vanish¬ 
ed  into  air.  If  the  question  were, 
whether  it  would  not  he  desirable 
to  cut  off  Spain  from  France  as  a 
political  measure,  no  question  could 
be  held  out  that  "would  he  more 
easily  or  more  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  :  but  the  unfortunate  despo¬ 
tism  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
Spam  made  this  impossible ;  and 
tb«  people  of  that  country  felt  to© 
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severely  its  effects  to  be  animated 
with  that  kind  of  spirit,  without 
which  such  an  attempt  must  he 
preposterous.  The  light  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  Mad,  to 
serve  his  own  purpose  that  night, 
used  the  patriotic  axiom,  “  that  no 
people  ought  to  have  a  government 
forced  on  them  but  what  they  chose 
for  themselves."’  If  this  had  been 
attended  to  by  ministers  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  we  should  not  have  been  at 
war  at  this  moment.  He  wished, 
however,  if  ministers  did  not  think 
proper  to  take  hints  from  Bona¬ 
parte,  that  they  would  endeavour 
to  derive  advantage  from  his  mag¬ 
nanimity.  He  understood  there 
were  bulletins  newly  arrived  from 
France,  and  in  possession  of  minis¬ 
ters,  in  which  Bonaparte  had 
evinced  a  great  degree  of  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  our  brave  troops,  and 
particularly  of  the  gallant  general 
who  had  so  recently  fallen,  and 
whose  loss  we  had  so  heavily  to  de¬ 
plore.  He  was,  however,  much 
afraid'  that  the  present  ministers 
were  such  as  were  by  no  means 
fitted  to  bring  the  country  with  ho¬ 
nour  out  of  its  present  difficulties. 
He  thought  they  had  taken  upon 
them  a  most  extensive  and  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility.  If  the  pre¬ 
sumed  patriotism  of  thp  Spaniards 
had  been  listened  to,  taken  up,  and 
acted  on  upon  light  grounds,  he  did 
not  know  any  punishment  that 
could  be  too  severe  for  them.  It 
was  their  duty  to  consider  well 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  take 
possession  of  Spain;  to  send  300,000 
men  thither  to  gain  possession  of  the 
country,  and  to  fortify  tire  passes. 
If  our  brave  soldiers  had  been  sent 
even  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable 
them  to  have  gloriously  fallen  in 
ibe  field,  and  not  the  victims  of 


disease  and  misery,  it  would  have 
been  some  small  matter  of  consola¬ 
tion,  though  perhaps  not  of  excuse; 
but  to  send  an  army  in  such  num¬ 
bers,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  they  could  not  drive  tire 
French  from  Spain,  when  they  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  40,000 
men  ;  the  present  ministers  were 
neither  fit  to  go  on  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  war  or  peace.  They  had 
grafted  the  success,  the  character 
and  the  honour  of  England  on  that 
rotten  plank,  despotism  and  the  in¬ 
quisition  ;  and  unless  we  could  again 
establish  that  government  in  Spain, 
our  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  we 
must  give  it  up.  With  respect  to 
sending  money  to  the  Spaniards, 
instead  of  doing  so  from  the  pockets 
oi  the  people  of  this  country,  they 
should  have  restored  those  millions 
which  had  been  taken  as  droits  of 
the  admiralty,  by  the  shameful 
capture  of  the  Spanish  frigates, 
without  any  declaration  of  war, 
and  by  that  means  put  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  private  purse.’ 

He  felt  himself  obliged  to  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  for  having  moved 
the  amendment  to  the  address,  but 
he  should  have  been  more  pleased, 
if,  instead  of  that  amendment,  he 
had  at  once  boldly  biousht  forward 
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a  remonstrance  to  his  majesty, 
stating  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  to  fill  the  important 
stations  in  which  they  had  been 
placed,  and  he  would  have  seconded 
it  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction. 
He  was  now  called  on  for  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  thanks,  when  he  had  no 
thanks  to  give.  He  should  rather 
wish  to  see  those  removed  from  his 
majesty’s  councils  who  had  kept  the 
truth  Bom  his  royal  cars,  and  filled 
them  with  fables  which  had  ope¬ 
rated  as  a  <{  leprous  distilme^t”  on 
ID  3  the 
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the  honour  and  interests  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Of  all  those  dethroned  mo- 
narchs  with  whose  fate  modern  hi¬ 
story  was  so  replete,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  had  not  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  a  concealment  of  the 
truth  from  them  respecting  their 
mo$t  important  and  vital  interests. 
They  have  all  been  betrayed,  and 
frequently  deserted,  by  time-serving 
courtiers  anu  adulating  sycophants, 
and  happy  would  it  be  if  their  fate 
should  be  a  warning  to  others. 
The  right  honourable  secretary 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  said,  he  did  not 
think  this  empire  was  sinking.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  might, 
perhaps,  himself  be  rising,  but  he 
could  assure  him  his  country  was' 
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sinking  very  fast  and  very  deep  ; 
yet,  strange  it  was  to  behold,  but 
things  were  represented  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  they  really  are  ;  and 
we  now,  without  surprise,  hear  the 
mere  entrance  into  a  country  term¬ 
ed  conquest,  and  retreat  represented 
as  victory.  With  these  impressions 
on  his  mind,  he  heartily  concurred 
in  the  amendment  proposed  by  his 
honourable  friend  ;  but  would 
much  rather  it  had  been  a  remon¬ 
strance.  Other  members  spoke, 
when  Mr.  Canning’s  address  was 
carried. 

Feb.  2.  The  chancelloroftheexche- 
quer,  agreeably  to  his  notice,  rose  to 
movefor  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  further  suspending 
the  distillery  from  grain,  in  favour 
of  that  from  suga'r.  He  held  it  ex¬ 
pedient  thus  early  to  bring  forward 
his  motion,  as  the  bill  in  existence 
would  expire  in  forty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  this  session  ;  and 
as  it  was  not  improbable  theie 
might  be  some  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  on  a  measure  involving'so  ma¬ 
ny  different  interests,  he  wished  to 
bring  it  forward  in  time,  to  allow 
opportunity  for  ample  discussion. 


It  was  necessary,  at  the  same  time, 
to  apprise  the  house,  that  he  con¬ 
templated  a  material  alteration  in 
the  hill  he  proposed  to  introduce 
from  that  of  the  last  year,  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  its  operation. 
It  was  found  for  instance,  in  Fug- 
land  and  Scotland,  that  the  sugar 
distillery  went  on  well,  and  had 
the  cooperation  and  approval  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  home 
distillery ;  and  had  besides  the 
good  effect  of  keeping  corn  at  a 
moderate  price,  by  abstaining 
from  the  consumption  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  In  Ireland,  however,  the 
case  was  quite  different.  There 
the  sugar  distillery  had  scarcely 
any  success  ;  and  while  the  fair  tra¬ 
der  was  precluded  from  the  use  of 
corn,  the  consumption  was  greater 
than  ever,  by  means  of  the  clandes- 
tine  and  illicit  stills,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  fair  distiller  and  of 
the  revenue.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  found  that  such  was  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  present  corn  harvest  in 
Ireland,  and  in  an  especial  degree 
so  abundant  beyond  all  former  ex¬ 
ample  was  that  crop  more  immedi¬ 
ately  important  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
potatoes,  that  no  ill  consequence 
whatever  was  felt  in  the  price  of 
pro  virions.  It  was  his  purpose, 
therefore,  to  revive  the  prohibition 
of  the  corn  distillery  in  Great-Bri- 
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tain,  but  to  leave  it  free  in  Ireland, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  accompany 
this  measue  with  a  prohibition  of 
the  conveyance  _of  spirits  between 
Ireland  and  Great-Britain.  It  was 
true  the  articles  of  the  union  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  free  intercourse  of  all 
commercial  articles  between  the 
two  countries,  the  produce  of  each, 
upon  terms  of  equality  ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  drawbacks  upon 
spirits  between  both  were  founded 
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on  erroneous  principles.  The  rate 
of  drawback  chargeable  on  the  Ii  ish 
distiller  was  settled  bp  the  union ; 
but  yet  he  was  enabled  to  undersell 
the  English  distiller  in  his  own  mar¬ 
ket,  an  advantage  ruinous  to  the 
latter  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Scotch  distiller  was,  under  the 
same  system,  enabled  to  export  his 
goods  to  Ireland,  on  terms  express¬ 
ly  injurious  to  the  Irish  distiller. 
It  was,  therefore,  another  object  of 
his  intention  to  prohibit  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  spirits  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland. 

These  were  the  outlines  of  his 
plan,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  press 
it  against  any  general  sentiments  of 
the  house,  but  in  all  events,  not 
without  allowing  opportunity  for 
the  fullest  discussion  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  both  countries.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  committee, 
into  which  the  house  resolved,  and 
after  a  short  deliberation  determin¬ 
ed  that  such  a  bill  was  expedient. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  move 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  militia  enlist¬ 
ment  bill :  but  as  this  bill  differed 
nothing  in  principle  from  the  bill 
of  last  year,  and  as  he  had  so  re¬ 
cently  given  his  opinion  at  length 
upon  its  various  details,  he  should 
abstain  from  troubling  the  house 
in  this  stage  by  repeating  those  opi¬ 
nions,  but  reserve  himself  for  any 
objections  that  might  be  offered  to 
it. 

Mr.  Elliot  wished  to  know  the 
rate  of  bounties  proposed  by  his 
noble  friend. 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  from 
six  guineas  to  eleven. 

Mr.  Elliot  expressed  his  great 
reluctance  in  opposing  any  bill  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  to  place  the  pub¬ 
lic  force  of  the  country  on  that  re¬ 
spectable  footing  on  which  it  ought 
to  stand.  His  objection,,  however, 


was  to  the  system  on  which  the  bill 
was  founded.  He  should  not  de¬ 
tain  the  house  by  going  minutely 
into  all  its  details,  but  should  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  its  general  heads. 
It  afforded  a  striking  lesson  to  the 
house  and  to  the  country,  on  the 
evil  consequences  of  adopting  a  bad 
precedent.  Heretofore,  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  bill, 
there  was  much  of  detail  and  pre¬ 
paratory  communication  with  co¬ 
lonels  of  regiments.  But  the  for- 
mer  measure  of  his  noble  friend 
being  adopted,  he  relied  that  in 
this  too  he  should  be  successful. 
His  majesty’s  speech,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session,  certainly  recom¬ 
mended  to  parliament  every  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  increase  of  the  disposable 
army  of  the  country,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  means  of  home  defence; 
but  he  thought  it>  was  impossible  to 
attempt  the  former  by  means  of 
this  bill,  without  materially  injur¬ 
ing  the  latter.  He  did  not  con¬ 
demn  the  colonels  of  regiments  for 
their  anxiety  to  adopt  the  readiest 
means  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of 
their  corps ;  but  he  did  most  deci¬ 
dedly  condemn  the  principles  of  a 
hill,  the  operation  of  which  would 
inevitably  tend  to  the  dissolution  of 
all  discipline  both  in  the  regular  ar¬ 
my  and  militia,  as  well  as  to  the 
injury  of  morality, throughout  the 
country  ;  for  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  high  bounties  given  to  the 
recruits  from  the  militia  to  the  line, 
and  to  the  substitutes  who  were  to 
fill  their  places  in  the  militia  ranks  : 
the  necessary  consequences  of 
which,  as  experience  had  shown, 
would  be  intoxication  and  .riot:  such 
effects  could  not  fail  to  produce 
disgust  in  both  army  and  militia, 
and  to  exclude  from  both,  as  it  had 
already  done,  officers  of  that  class 
and  description  which  should  cha¬ 
racterize  the  service.  He  recollect- 
D  4?  ed 
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ed  the  farmer  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  which  that  minister  was  so 
fond,  that  it  was  deemed  by  Ills 
friends  an  infallible  specific  to  in¬ 
crease  the  army  of  the  country,  a 
kind  of  talisman,  which  if  any  man 
touched,  the  enchantment  was  to 
be  dissolved.  But  no  sooner  had 
his  noble  friend  come  into  power 
than  he  totally  departed  from  that 
plan,  and  resorted  to  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  militia,  from  which  all  the 
mischiefs  of  increased  bounties  took 
their  rise.  By  the  present  bill,  the 
militia  officers  were  required  to  re¬ 
cruit  with  a  bounty  of  ten  guineas, 
for  which  it  was  obvious  that  under 
the  increased  system  of  bounties  men 
could  not  be  had.  But  then  his 
noble  friend  had  an  expedient  to  let 
out,  a  little  ballot,  in  case  the  boun¬ 
ty  should  fail,  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
county  where  the  quota  of  men 
could  not  be  induced  to  enlist  with- 
in  a  given  period  ;  and  then  as  a  rtf* 
medy  to  the  balloted  man,  who 
could  not  find  a  substitute  at  half 
price,  the  fen  guineas  were  to  be 
given  in  aid.  But  this  ballot  com¬ 
ing  on  the  heels  cf  that  for  the  local 
militia,  could  not  fail  to  create  gene¬ 
ral  discontent,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
r.ot  a  regular  tax,  but  must  weigh 
oppressively  upon  individuals.  The 
honourable  member  next  compared 
the  effects  of  this  plan  with  those 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  a  right 
honourable  friend  of  his,  not  now 
in  his  place  (Mr.  Windham),  and 
which  proposed  to  recruit  men  for 
limited  service  instead,  cf  lire;  a 
plan,  the  principle  of  which  was 
founded  on  the  feelings  of  human 
nature.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
t  rat  for  the  first  four  or  five  months 
it  was  in  operation,  the  preference 
for  unlimited  service  preponderated. 
But  in  the  remaining  seventeen,  out 
of  the  19,072  raised,  14,301  enlist¬ 
ed  for  limited  service.  In  the  last. 


the  number  of  men  transferred 
from  the  militia  to  the  line  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  19,152,  and  cf  these  be¬ 
tween  16  and  17,000  were  for  limit¬ 
ed  service. 

Colonel  Wood  contended  that  the 
recruiting  of  the  regiments  of  the 
line  from  the  militia  ranks,  was  the 
most  prompt  and  efficacious  mode 
of  rendering  the  former  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  of  rendering  the 
physical  strength  of  the  country 
formidable  and  victorious  over  the 
enemy.  The  recent  victories  in 
Portugal  and  Corunna  were  achiev¬ 
ed  by  the  men  recruited  from  the 
militia  ranks,  and  it  was  by  transfer¬ 
ring  those  men  to  the  line,  that  they 
could  acquire  that  military  pe:  lec¬ 
tion  which  was  not  attainable  in  the 
home  service.  Thehonourable  mem? 
ber  had  said  that  by  this  practice 
that  class  and  description  of  officers 
which  should  characterize  the  mi¬ 
litia  service,  would  be  disgusted 
hom  entering  it  ;  but  he  would 
say  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  this 
desirable  class  of  officers  for  the 
militia,  unless  an  encouragement 
was  held  out  to  subalterns  in  the- 
service,  by  offering  them  commis¬ 
sions  for  volunteering  into  the  line. 
Under  the  present  system  they  were 
debarred  of  those  hopes  of  promo¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  best  incentive 
to  good  conduct,  military  ardour, 
and  the  acquirement  of  military 
skill.  But  if  they  felt  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  transferred,  with 
their  ran]c  and  their  men,  to  that 
branch  of  the  service  where  they 
might  look  forward  to  the  chance 
of  being  one  day  generals,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  army  would  be  in¬ 
calculable  ;  for  many  yougg  men, 
tit®  sons,  of  clergymen,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes, 
obtained  commissions  in  the  militia, 
but  were  unable  to  purchase  into 
Lhe  line,  and  neyer  could  rise  be- 
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y-ond  a  subaltern  rank.  But  if  such 
an  encouragement  were  held  out, 
and  a  preference  given  to  militia 
subalterns  on  recommendation  to 
commissions  in  the  line,  the  militia 
service  would  never  want  officers. 

Lord  Castlereap-h  said,  that  mi« 
misters  had  always  two  objects  m 
view,  in  the  measures  which  they 
proposed  for  augmenting  the  army. 
The  first  was  to  increase  the  dis¬ 
posable  force;  and  the  second  was, 
to  take  care  that  the  defensive 
force  should  be  so  strong  as  that  the 
country  should  not  be  exposed  to 
peril  and  danger  from  the  manly 
exertions  which  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  might,  feel  it  their  duty 
to  recommend  for  the  assistance  of 
.other  nations.  Whatever  was  the  pre¬ 
sent  appearance  of  the  probability 
of  success  to  the  cause  of  Spain, yet 
as  the  principle  was  agreed  to  on 
all  sides  of  the  house,  it  followed 
that  whether  any  or  what  portion 
of  our  army  was  to  be  sent  to  the, 
assistance mf  Spain  was  a  pure  mi¬ 
litary  question,  which  was  only  to 
be  determined  by  the  executive 
power.  If  ministers  should  after¬ 
wards  appear  to  have  given 'impro¬ 
per  advice,  or  to  have’mismanaged 
the  military  means  of  the  country, 
/they  were  subject  to  a  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  but  he  could  not  think  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would 
really  wish  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  and  deprive  it  of  ail 
means  of  acting  as  circumstances 
might  render  necessary,  merely  from 
the  fear  that  it  might  be  advised  to 
act  wrong,  or  to  make  an  impru¬ 
dent  use  of  its  strength.  He  could 
notbelievethat  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  could  suppose  that  they 
sa  -  their  way  so  clearly  in  respect 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  as  to  say  that 
circumstances  might  not  occur 
which  would  make  it  the  bounden 
$utv  of  this  country  to  give  the 


most  powerful  assistance  to  the 
Spanish  patriots.  It  was  his  firm 
opinion,  that  while  the  people  of 
Spam  wer  e  true  to  themselves  and 
to  their  own  cause,  it  was  not  only 
the  interest  of  this  country,  but 
the  pledged  duty  of  parliament,  to 
support  them.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  we  were  now  to  embark 
in  wild  military  speculations  that 
had  no  chance  of  succeeding  ;  but 
it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  if  the 
Spanish  people  continued  to  display 
that  energy  which  they  had  shown 
not  many  months  ago,  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  that  country  was  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  But  sud nosing  that 
struggle  to  be  now  completely  at 
an  end,  did  not  other  views  open 
to  the  mind  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
still  increasing  our  armies  Were 
we  to  suppose  that  no  occasion 
could  ever  occur  in  which  they 
might  be  wanted  on  foreign  ser- 
vice,  or  that  the  exertions  of  man¬ 
kind  were  for  ever  to  be  tied  down 
by  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
one  individual  ?  j [Loud  cries  of 
Hear  !  hear  J  ]  If  no  field  of  action 
presented  itself  In  Europe,  British 
interests  might  call  them  for  the 
defence  of  another  part  of  the 
world  [he  appeared  to  allude  to 
SouthAmerica] ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  keep  an  invincible 
army  on  our  own  shores  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  danger  and  from 
insult.  He  hoped  that  these  con¬ 
siderations  would  be  considered  as 


sufficient  arguments  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  of  increasing  the  dis¬ 
posable  force. 

He  should  next  advert  to  a  for¬ 
mer  topic,  namely,  the  compara¬ 
tive  merit  of  the  plan  of  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  ( Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham)  and  the  experiment  whi  ch 
he  had  thought  proper  to  make,  of 
allowing  mop  (if  they  pleased)  to 
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enlist  for  unlimited  service.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  there 
was  no  other  rational  ground  for 
the  system  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  than  it  was  likely  to 
produce  more  men  ;  for  it  never 
could  be  said,  that  it  was  likely  to, 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
He  was  so  far  from  rejecting  the 
system  altogether,  that  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  exclude  men  from 
entering  for  limited  service,  being 
convinced  that  there  were  many 
men  who  would  prefer  this  mode 
of  enlistment ;  but  as  be  was  equal¬ 
ly  convinced  that  there  were  many 
others  who  would  prefer  the  enlist- 
ingfor  unlimited  service, he  thought 
it  but  fair  they  should  be  allowed 
their  option.  He  wished  to  carry 
along  with  the  more  perishable  ma¬ 
terials  of  an  aimy,  as  much  as  he 
could  get  of  permanent.  The  fact 
about  the  number  of  recruits  was, 
that,  whatever  was  the  system,  the 
country  regularly  produced  about 
1200  men  a  month.  How  the  num¬ 
ber  came  to  be  sc  exact,  he  could 
not  say.  Recruiting  serjeants  might 
often  put  grave  legislators  to  the 
blush,  and  there  was  a  certain  re¬ 
cruiting  law  which  that  house  did 
not  understand,  and  which  perhaps 
got  the  men  better  than  acts  of  par¬ 
liament.  Even  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  high  bounty,  and  no  ballot,  it 
was  not  found  that  the  number  of 
recruits  exceeded  the  regular  num¬ 
ber  by  100  men,  nor  under  any 
other  system  did  they  fall  short  to 
ithat  amount. 

It  had  been  mentioned,  that 
large  armies  were  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty.  Gracious  God  !  could 
any  rational  man  now  suppose,  that 
the  liberties  of  this  country  were  in 
£ny  danger  from  any  regular  army 
that  it  was  judged  proper  to  raise, 
balanced  as  that  army  must  be  by 
immense  force  of  militia,  legal 


militia,  and  other  armed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  force  ;  and,  still  more,  ba¬ 
lanced  by  those  constitutional  feel¬ 
ings  which  animated  no  description 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  more 
strongly  than  it  did  our  gallant  ar¬ 
mies,  which  had  so  often  and  so 
recently  acquired  immortal  honour 
for  themselves  and  their  country  ! 
He  trusted  the  house  would  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  piesent  aspect  of 
affairs,  but  that  they  would  see 
the  necessity  of  increasing  rapidly 
our  disposable  force. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Mr.  Cal- 
craft,  lord  Temple,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  spoke  on  the  subject ;  when 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  3.  Mr. 
Ward  in  committee  of  supply  mov¬ 
ed  that  130,000  seamen  should  he 
voted  for  the  year  1 809,  including 
31,400  royal  marines  ;  which  were 
voted  accordingly.  He  then  stated, 
that  the  estimates  for  this  number 
of  seamen  and  marines  were  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  amount  with  the 
estimates  of  last  year,  though  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  comparative 
amount  of  some  of  the  branches. 
The  allowance  for  wear  and  tear 
was  last  year  taken  at  three  pounds 
per  man,  whilst  the  provision 
for  victuals  was  estimated  at  1/.  19r. 
only  per  man  per  month.  The  lat¬ 
ter  estimate  had  been  found  to  fall 
greatly  short  of  the  actual  expendi¬ 
ture,  whilst  the  wear  and  tear  fell 
considerably  below  the  actual  es¬ 
timate.  The  committee  would  there¬ 
fore  be  aware  of  the  propriety  of 
endeavouring  to  reduce  both  to  an 
amount  that  should  be  nearest  the 
truth,  and  this  he  proposed  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  taking  a  guinea  C  om 
the  allowance  of  wear  and  tear, 
and  adding  to  the  allowance  for 
victuals. 

The  following  sums  were  then 
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moved  by  Mr.  Ward*  and  voted 
by  the  committee. 

For  xvages  for  130,000 
seamen  and  marines  for 
thirteen  months,  at 
]/.  7s.  per  man  per 
month  -  -  -  -  £.3, 126, 00 

For  v/ear  and  tear  of 
ships  for  ditto  during 
the  same  period,  at 
]/.  I9j.  per  man  per 
month . 3,35,500 

r 

•or  victuals  forditt©  du¬ 
ring  the  same  period,  at 
c2l.  ifh.  per  man  per 
month  -  -  -  -  -  4,985,500 
Mr.  Ward  then  observed,  that  the 
house  would  learn  with  satisfaction, 
that  the  number  of  seamen  now 
serving  in  the  navy  covered  en¬ 
tirely,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  num¬ 
ber  which  the  committee  had  just 
voted. 

On  the  question  that  a  sum  of 
551,500/.  should  be  voted  for  ord¬ 
nance  for  the  number  of  men 
Voted, 

Sir  Charles  Pole  could  not  suffer 
this  subject  to  pass  on,  without 
expressing  a  hope,  that  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  entertained  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  regulate  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  doctors’  commons.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  officers  of 
king’s  advocate  and  king’s  proctor 
ought  to  be  divided.  *  He  did  not 
mean  to  object  to  the  vote  of  any 
sum  for  the  navy  ;  but  he  must  add, 
that  he  should  like  to  see  those 
who  were  to  manage  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  it,  such  as  ten  commissioners 
of  the  navy  and  of  victualling,  se¬ 
lected  from  amongst  naval  men. 
The  practice,  as  well  as  the  whole 
system  of  selecting  officers  of  the 
army  for  such  offices,  he  deemed 
altogether  improper,  as  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  persons  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  naval  affairs,  to  such  situa- 


tions,  could  not  but  be  most  mis¬ 
chievous.  In  the  estimates  then 
under  consideration,  he  lamented 
that  he  did  not,  see  any  provision 
.  made  for  the  protection  and  support 
of  the  orphans  of  marine  officers, 
and  hoped  that  before  the  end  of 
the  session,  some  establishment, 
corresponding  to  the  compassionate 
fund  for  the  army,  should  be  in* 
stituted  for  the  navy.  This  he 
looked  upon  as  a  proper  time  for 
mentioning  the  subject ;  and  if  it 
should  not  be  taken  up  by  his  ma* 
jesty’s  ministers,  in  whose  hands  it 
most  properly  ought  to  be  left,  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  matter  to  the  house  in  the 
course  of  the  session. 

The  sum  was  then  voted  ;  after 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  two  several  sums  of 
1 0,500,000/.  and  1,500.000/.  were 
voted  to  be  raised  by  exchequer 
bills,  to  pay  off  similar  stuns  of  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  issued  last  session,  and 
now  outstanding  and  unprovided 
for. 

Feb.  6.  In  consequence  of  the 
vote  of  thanks  passed  by  the  house 
to  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
who  served  in  Portugal, 

Upon  the  appearance  in  his  place 
of  general  -  Ferguson,  the  speaker 
rose  and  addressed  him  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  following  : 

iC  Lieutenant  -  general  Ferguson, 
Amongst  the  many  high  privileges 
enjoyed  under  our  free  constitution, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  those  officers 
who  serve  their  country  in  the  held, 
that  they  may  also  aid  in  her  coun¬ 
cils  ;  and  it  always  affords  this  house 
high  satisfaction,  to  see  any  of  those 
gallant  officers,  who  are  its  mem¬ 
bers,  after  having  acquired  laurels, 
in  the  public  service,  and  reflected 
new  lustre  on  the  British  name,  re¬ 
turn  amongst  us  with  increased  re¬ 
putation.  The  country,  in  looking 


to  those  who  direct  the  opera cions 
of  her  fleets  and  armies,  requires 
not  only  that  they  should  possess 
consummate  military  skill,  but  high 
personal  courage,  and  an  honour¬ 
able  ambition  to  imitate  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors.  These,  sir,  you 
have  evinced  in  a  degree  highly 
eminent.  Your  intrepid  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  the 
•distinguished  judgement  and  valour 
displayed  by  you  on  that  occasion, 
have  entitled  you  to  the  thanks  of 
this  house,  not  only  as  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  its  gratitude  for  the  past, 
hut  as  a  mark  and  note  of  its  ex¬ 
pectation  for  your  further  services 
to  your  country.  I  do,  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
the  united  kingdom,  return  you 
thanks  for  your  skilful  and  gallant 
exertions  which  so  eminently  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms  in  Portugal.” 

To  which  general  Ferguson  an¬ 
swered  : 

“  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  return  mv 
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sincere  thanks  for  the  high  honour 
this  house  has  been  pleased  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  me.  The  soldier’s  highest 
reward  is  the  approbation  of  his 
country.  I  am  well  aware,  sir, 
•that  I  owe  not  the  honour  confer¬ 
red  this  day  to  any  meritof  my  own, 
but  to  the  valour  of  such  officers  and 
men  as  I  had  the  honour  and  pood 
fortune  to  nave  placed  under  my 
command,  and  to  the  eminent 
skill  and  distinguished  bravery  of 
the  general  under  .whose  direction 
I  had  the  honour  to  serve.  To 
you,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  express 
particular  thanks  for  the  very  hand¬ 
some  and  too  flattering  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
convey  to  me  the  sense  of  this 
house.” 

Ordered,  that  the  speaker’s  ad¬ 
dress,  and  general  Ferguson’s  an¬ 
swer.  be  entered  upon  die  journals. 


Mr-  Whitbread,  in  submit¬ 
ting  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,,  should  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  trouble  the  house  but 
shortly,  in  order  to  obtain  its  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  proposition  he 
had  made.  During  die  late  cam¬ 
paign  a  most  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  taken  place,  both 
here  and  in  Ireland,  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house.  The  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  the  under  secretary 
of  state,  both  gallant  and  distin¬ 
guished  officers, had  been  employed 
in  the  military  service  of  their 
country,  and  suffered  still  to  retain 
the  civil  employments  they  before 
held,  though  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
annexed,  to  them.  He  admitted, 
that  in  either  capacity  the  country 
could  not  be  better  served  ;  but 
contended  that  no  office  should 
be  held  by  any  person  whose  ab¬ 
sence  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  execute  its  duties.  When  the 
war  department  required  every 
exertion  of  every  public  officer,  it 
could  not  be  maintained  that  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  '  that 
department,  and  the  chief  secre¬ 
tary  lor  Ireland,  could  be  absent 
from  their  offices  without  material 
injury  to  the  public  service.  He 
had  asked  a  question  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh )  opposite,  before 
his  gallant  relation  had  returned,  i 
and  whilst  the  other  gallant  officer  f 
was  attending  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  Ireland.  The  answer  re¬ 
specting  the  former  was  most  sa¬ 
tisfactory  ;  but  though  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  say  a  word  upon 
that  subject  in  this  instance,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  ought  to  have  filled 
up  the  appointment  during  the 
absence  of  his  relation.  The  an¬ 
swer  respecting  the  other  gallant 
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officer  was  not  ■equally  satisfactory. 
He  ,  all  owed  that  no  person  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  .more  eminent  degree 
every  qualification  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  command  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  and  was  equally 
ready  to  give  him  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
executed,  and  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to,  the  duties  of  his  office 
of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  But, 
though  he  was  convinced  that  no 
person  was  better  qualified  for 
either  situation  than*  that  gallant 
officer,  he  could  never  admit,  that 
whilst  fighting  the  battles  of 
his  country  in  Portugal,  he  was 
a  fit  person  to  retain  the  office  of 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He 
was  sure  that  gallant  officer  was 
too  much  alive  to  true  glory,  to 
wish  that  any  injurious  precedent 
should  be  established  by  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  his  in¬ 
dividual  interests.  He  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  chair  respecting  the 
duties  and  emoluments  of  the 
office  of  chief  secretary,  as  that 
office  had  been  held  by  the  di¬ 
stinguished  person  in  the  chair, 
whose  mind  hq»d  ever  been  more 
fixed  on  the  duties  than  the  emo¬ 
luments  of  the  office.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  public  wqs  indebted 
for  having  the  duties  defined  and 
the  emoluments  brought  forward 
to  public  inspection.  Though  the 
emoluments  were  considerable,  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
were  greater  than  the  situation 
merited  ;  but  he  must  insist  that 
if  no  duties  were  performed,  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  As  to  the  stipulation  of 
the  gallant  officer,  when  appointed 
to  the  office,  that  he  should  not  be 
required  to  continue  secretary  if 
he  should  be  appointed  to  any  ac¬ 
tive  military  command,  he  could 
easily  give  him  credit  for  the  feeling 
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which  gave  preference  to  military 
glory.  When  he  had  been  ap* 
pointed  to  his  late  command,  it 
never  could  have  been  'expected 
that  it  would*  have  been  so  short 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out  ;  and 
when  the  gallant  'officer  had  ac¬ 
cepted  cf  the  command,  he  should 
have  resigned  his  civil  office,  and 
insisted  on  a  successor  being  ap¬ 
pointed.  But  as  on  his  return  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  would 
have  ceased,  if  a  successor  lyacl 
been  appointed,  why,  he  would 
ask,  shotild  they  not  have  ceased 
as  he  had  not  performed  the  duties  ? 
The  gallant  officer  had  said  that 
he  was  not  richer  from  his 
salary.  That  he  believed,  as 
he  did  not  suppose  that  any  person 
accepted  an  office  with  a  view  to 
pecuniary  emolument,  but  rather 
as  an  object  of  honourable  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  should  not  take  up  more 
of  the  time  of  the  house  ;  and  if 
he  had  been  allowed  to  make  a. 
few  observations  on  a  former  night, 
he  should  not  have  made  any  mo¬ 
tion.  at  all.  The  resolution  he 
had  to  submit,  he  trusted,  would, 
be  placed  on  the  journals,  and 
become  the  means  of  preventing 
any  person  hereafter,  whatever 
his  abilities  might  be,  from  occu¬ 
pying  two  incompatible  places. 
The  honourable  gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  a  resolution, 
u  that  the  office  of  chief  secretary 
of  Ireland  is  an  office  of  high  re- 
sponsibilitv,  and  o tight  not  to  be 
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held  by  any  person  absent  from 
the  realm,  and  that  the  emolument 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  any  per¬ 
son  unable  to  perform  the  duties.” 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said,  that 
when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the 
office  which  he  now  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  fill,  it  had  been  clearly 
understood  by  the  noble  lord  at  the 
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head  of  the  Irish  government,  hy 
his  noble  and  honourable  friends 
near  him;  and  by  the  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that 
his  appointment  should  not  preclude 
him  from  accepting  any  military 
employment  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  when  the  expedition  to 
Zealand  took  place,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  it,  and  also  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Portugal ;  and  on  "both 
occasions  it  had  been  clearly  under*- 
stood  that  he  had  relinquished  all 
claim  to  the  civil  office,  if  a  succes¬ 
sor  should  be  appointed.  He  had  re¬ 
tained  the  office  solely  at  the  desire 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  thought 
that  he  could  assist  him  effectually, 
as  he  had  already  done,  by  the 
regulations  which  he  had  suggested. 
The  resolution  of  the  honourable 
member  went  to  declare,  that  a 
certain  efficient  government  should 
at  all  times  exist  in  Ireland.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  the  abstract  proposition  ; 
but  he  would  ask  the  house  to 
pause  before  it  voted  such  a  pro¬ 
position,  and  to  inquire  whether 
any  inconvenience  had  resulted 
from  his  absence,  and  whether 
in  consequence  there  had  not  been 
an  efficient  government  in  Ireland. 
He  would  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman  whether  any  public  bu¬ 
siness  had  been  delayed  even  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  or  whether  all  the 
affairs  of  the  government  had  not 
gone  on  without  interruption  ? 
Had  not  the  regulations  which  he 
had  arranged  with  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  for  the  various 
departments  of  the  state,  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  and  the  public 
service  been  thereby  promoted 
without  intermission  ?  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  would  ask  the 
house  to  pause  before  it  should 
vote  this  abstract  proposition,  par¬ 


ticularly  as  no  inconvenience  had 
resulted  from  his  absence.  As  td 
the  salary  of  chief  secretary,  he 
allowed  it  to  be  large,  more  even 
than  the  salary  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  But  then  the  Irish  secretary- 
had  not  the  same  run  for  situation, 
character,  and  consideration  as  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  consequently 
the  salary  was  given  to  him  not  so 
much  for  performing  the  duties,  as 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  character  that  be¬ 
longed  td  it.  When  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Portugal,  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  desirous  that  he  should 
retain  the  office  of  secretary,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that,  if 
he  did  not  return  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  a  successor  should  be  * 
appointed.  It  was  at  that  time 
uncertain  whether  he  should  ever 
return  ;  but  when  he  did  return,  as 
no  successor  had  been  appointed, 
he  certainly  considered  himself: 
entitled  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
office.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  that  if  on  returning  he 
found  another  had  been  appointed, , 
he  would  not  have  received  the; 
emoluments,  and  inferred  from 
that,  that  as  he  had  not  performed 
the  duties,  he  should  not  receive 
the  salary.  Unquestionably,  if 
another  had  been  appointed,  he 
should  not  have  received  the  sa-- 
lary ;  but  then  he  would  not  have 
the  establishment  to  maintain  ;  and  I 
as,  whether  absent  or  present,  the 
expense  of  that  establishment  was 
defrayed  bv  him,  he  had  taken  the 
salary.  He  could  assure  the 
house,  however,  that  he  should  in 
no  future  instance  consent  to  hold 
his  office  in  the  event  of  his  being 
appointed  to  a  military  command. 

[Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  then  bow¬ 
ed  to  the  chair  and  withdrew.] 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
S  ing ; 
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mg  the  previous  question,  than  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  his  gal¬ 
lant  friend,  which  could  not  need 
any  thing  to  aid  its  credit  with  the 
house.  It  was  undoubtedly  well 
understood,  both  here  and  in  Ire¬ 
land,  that  if  any  inconvenience  had 
been  felt,  another  would  have 
been  appointed.  But  so  urgent 
had  been  ihe  desire  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  cf  his  majesty’s 
ministers  here,  that  the  gdllant 
general  should  retain  the  office,  that 

Ji  successor  had  not  been  appointed, 
>ecause  no  inconvenience  had  been 
felt.  If  blame  was  imputable  any 
where,  it  was  not  to  the  honoura¬ 
ble  officer,  but  to  his  majesty’s 
government.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  the  resolution,  and  therefore 
moved  the  previous  question, 

•  The  previous  question  was  then 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  militia  enlistment  bill  was 
read  a  second  time.  Upon  the 
question  for  the  speaker’s  leaving 
the  chair, 

Sir  T.  Turton  said,  that  he  by 
no  means  felt  himself  pledged  to 
an  augmentation  of  the  army,  un¬ 
less  the  necessity  of  such  augmen¬ 
tation  could  be  made  out.  The 
noble  lord  had  only  said  that  the 
country  might  be  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  a  greater  dispo¬ 
sable  force  would  be  necessary.  He 
could  hardly  guess  that  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  be,  when  we  are 
told  that  we  have  a  regular  army  of 
210,000  men,  of  which  124,000 
had  been  voted  for  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland.  Besides  this  great 
force,  it  was  also  known  that  upon, 
any  emergency  25,000  men  could 
begot  from  the  militia.  He  there¬ 
fore  wished  the  noble  lord  to  point 
out  what  probability  there  was  of 
the  country  ever  wanting  a  greater 
disposable  force  than  it  now  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Mr.  Herbert  spoke  at  some 
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length  in  support  of  the  ideas  he 
had  before  stated  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  militia  of 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  any 
other  part  of  it.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  militia  from  the  distant 
parts  that  were  brought  up  to  the 
metropolis  returned  considerably 
improved  in  every  respect  both 
moral  and  religious.  They  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  attachment  for 
.their  common  country,  and  were 
more  willing  to  defend  it.  After 
dwelling  for  some  time  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  interchange  of  ser¬ 
vice  between  the  English  and  Irish 
militia,  he  said,  he  should  propose 
a  clause  in  the  bill  to  that  effect. 

.Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  such 
a  clause  could  not  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill,  which  was  for  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  regular  array.  It  could 
better  be  proposed  when  the  other 
bill  should  be  before  the  house,  for 
raising  men/ to  supply  the  defici¬ 
encies  which  this  measure  would 
occasion  lathe  militia.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  must,  however, 
perceive,  how  repugnant  such  a 
clause  would  be  to  die  feelings  of 
many  militia  officers. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the 
committee  without  any  material 
alteration,  and  was  finally  passed. 

..A  bill  having,  on  the  2d  of 
Feb.  been  presented  for  prohibiting 
the  distillation  front  grain  in  Great- 
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Britain,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  on  this  day  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  James  Hall  said,  that'  he  V 
conceived  that  distiller?  and.  ex- 

h! 

port;  tion  of  corn  amounted  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  same  thing1  to  the 
country.  J  t  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  corn  was  pur.  .into  a 
still,  or  whe-her  it  was  sent  out 
of  the  country.  lie  thought  the 
great  point  was.  Fry  there  should 
not  be  too  great  a  glut  A  the  mar- 
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ket.  There  were  two  bad  conse¬ 
quences  which  resulted  from  too 
great  a  plenty  of  corn  at  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  first  place,  it  injured 
the  farmer}  by  not  allowing  him 
a  sufficient  profit  ;•  and  in  toe  se¬ 
cond  place,  it  encouraged  an  ex¬ 
uberance  of  population  which  must 
be  fed.  He  thought  an  exuberance 
of  population  was  a  great  evil  to 
a  country,  as  times  of  scarcity 
might  come  when  they  could  not 
obtain  food.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
bill  which  in  its  principle  and  ten¬ 
dency  was  adverse  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  continued* 
tvitnout  very  sufficient  reasons  be¬ 
ing  given  for  such  a  measure.  Ke 
•was  more  particular  in  this  opinion 
at  the  present  moment,  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  by  .  the  present  bill 
Ireland  was  to  be  exempted  from 
its  operation  ;  a  measure  which  he 
thought  was  by  no  means  just  or 
fair ;  for,  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  West  India  interests,  he 
thought  that  both  countries  ought 
to  bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
burden  cn  their  agricultural  con- 
terns. 

_  / 

Mr.  Foster  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  did  not  put  the  question 
on  its  fair  and  proper  ground,  fee 
circumstances  of  Ireland  with  re¬ 
gard  to  grain  were  different  from 
those  of  this  country,  especially 
that  part  called  Scotland,  the  di¬ 
stillers  of  which  could  sell  their 
spirits,  after  exporting  them  to 
Ireland,  more  than  2s.  a  gallon 
lower  than  those  of  Ireland  ;  which 
was  a  most  serious  grievance  to 
the  legal  distillers  of  that  part  of 
ti  e  empire,  and  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  to  private  stills,  by  which 
means  a  great  quantity  of  grain  was 
consumed,  for  the  private  distilla¬ 
tions  were  from  grain,  and  the  re¬ 
venue  was  at  the  same  time  de¬ 


prived  both  of  the  duty  oh 
malt  and  the  duty  on  the  spirits. 

Several  other  members  spoke  % 
and  the  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  a  law. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  ?•  The  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  for  summoning  their 
lordships  having  been  read, 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
to  their  lordships  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  some 
days  ago.  After  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  the  speech,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session- — after  the  repeated 
declarations  of  ministers,  that  they 
were  willing  every  part  of  their  con¬ 
duct  should  undergo  the  strictest 
investigation,  he  could  not  have 
expected  that  the  smallest  objec¬ 
tion  could  be  made  to  the  motion 
he  intended  to  make.  Rumours* 
however,  had  reached  his  ears  since 
he  came  down,  that  it  was  intended 
to  oppose  it.  If  k  should  appear 
that  ministers  had  disappointed  the 
hopes  and  expectations  t  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  was  his  intention  to  fol¬ 
low  up  his  motion  by  an  address 
to  remove  them.  The  important, 
or  rather  the  calamitous  events  that 
have  recently  occurred — die  porten¬ 
tous  state  of  all  Europe — must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  cn  the 
minds  of  their  lordships.  If  it 
should  appear  that  these  calamities 
were  principally  owing  to  ministers 
having  misemployed  the  recources 
of  the  nation,  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  immediately  placing  the 
guidance  of  the  national  concerns  in 
abler  hands.  Before  he  went  into 
the  consideration  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  he  was  anxious  to  direettheir 
attention  to  some  other  subjects.. 
It  was  now  upwards  of  twen.y 
years  since  the  revolution  broke  out 
in  France,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  the  consequences  of  it  had! 
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been  felt  by  every  nation  in  all  Eit- 
tope.  This  nation,  in  consequence 
of  that  revolution,  had  now  suffered 
for  seventeen  years,  with  the  inter¬ 
mission  of  only  a  few  months,  the 
calamities  of  war.  The  question 
was  not  whether  peace  with  France, 
as  France  now  is,  would  be  a  bene¬ 
fit.  For  himself,  he  entertained  no 
hope  of  peace  as  long  as  the  hos¬ 
tile  mind  existed  in  the  ruler  of  that 
country.  What  advantage  had 
been  derived  from  the  last  peace  ? 
Was  it  not  a  peace  of  distress,  of 
suspicion,  of  expense?  Was  there 
any  thing  desirable  in  a  peace  of 
that  description  ?  No  :  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  a  long-and 
arduous  struggle.  In  any  peace 
that  we  should  make  with  France, 
constituted  as  she  at  present  is,  all 
her  energy  would  be  directed  in 
the  interval  to  prepare  the  means 
of  new  hostility,  to  sap  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  commerce,  and  to  di¬ 
minish  our  revenues  and  our  ma- 
p  ritime  preponderance,  both  of 
which  were  the  result  of  that  com¬ 
merce.  The  system  of  France  was 
.  regular  and  undeviating.  The  vast 
power  she  had  acquired  within 
these  few  years  was  as  much  owing 
to  her  political  dexterity  as  the 
victories  she  had  obtained.  The 
way  for  her  triumphs  was  prepared 
by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  moral 
and  political  feelings  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  subjugation  she  medi¬ 
tated.  Though  it  was  not  per¬ 
fectly  regular,  to  allude  in  that 
house  to  what  Injd  passed  in 
another  place,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  taking  notice  of  something 
that  had  lately  occurred.  It 
was  stated  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  to  write  down  every  thing 
that  was  noble  or  illustrious  in 
the  country.  He  was  not  quite 
persuaded  that  such  a  conspi¬ 
racy  existed,  but  it  was  irnpos- 
1809. 


sible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
licentious  and  petulant  paragraphs 
of  which  the  press  could  furnish 
daily  examples.  In  one  of  these, 
a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Gren¬ 
ville)  was  stigmatized,  on  account 
of  some  expressions  that  fell 
from  him  in  that  house  in  the 
course  of  debate,  as  an  abettor  of* 
the  system  of  Bonaparte.  He  la¬ 
mented  that  such  a  blessing  as  a 
free  press  should  produce  such 
evils  j  but  if  the  existing  laws  were 
not  adequate  to  repress  or  correct 
them,  it  was  high  time  that  the 
legislature  should  interpose.  Here 
his  lordship  went  into  a  review  of 
the  campaign  of  Spain,  and,  having 
depicted  its  calamities  in  very  af¬ 
fecting  language,  he  said,  we  might 
have  derived  some  consolation  for 
the  calamitous  consequences  that 
resulted  from  these  ill-advised  ope¬ 
rations,  if  our  armies  had  marched 
into  the  country  to  make  a  noble 
stand  ;  but  instead  of  this,  they 
marched  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 
with  the  moral  certainty  of  being 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  result  or 
that  retreat  was  fresh  in  their  lord- 
ships’  recollection.  The  army  lost 
4,000  horses,  the  best  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  species  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  which  they  were  destined  ; 
ammunition  to  an  enormous  a- 
mount  was  destroyed ;  some  of 
the  finest  artillery  in  Europe  was 
spiked,  the  army  at  the  time  so 
dissatisfied  as  to  be  nearly  in  a 
state  of  mutiny  ;  officers  marching 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  ana 
some  of  them,  the  most  promising 
in  the  service,  (he  alluded  to  gene¬ 
ral  Anstruther,). falling  the  victims 
of  mental  anguish  arid  excessive 
fatigue.  Having  reached  the  ulti¬ 
mate  point  of  retreat,  they  were 
detained  five  days  waiting  for 
transports,  which,  by  arriving  soon-* 
er,  would  have  prevented  all  the 
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blood  that  was  shed  in  the  gallant 
action  before  Corunna.  Was  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  all  thesesacrifices  should 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  va¬ 
lorous  spirit  of  Englishmen  ?  He 
was  one  of  those  who  hoped  the 
alfoirs  of  Spain  were  not  desperate  ; 
but  he  was  persuaded  that  their 
success  must  depend  rather  on  the 
exertions  of  Spain,  than  on  any  as¬ 
sistance  we  could  send  her.  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation.. 

The  duke  of  Montrose  was  of 
opinion  that  the  motion  of  the  no¬ 
ble  earl  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
by  their  lordships.  He  justified  the 
government  for  not  having  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  internal-  concerns  of 
Spain,  and  for  having  been  entirely 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  their  allies 
m  thjD  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
Any  interference  of  that  kind  must 
have  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  have 
authorized  them  to  say,  Give  us 
your  assistance,  but  leave  us  to 
model  our  own  constitution  as  we 
please.  The  plan  of  the  campaign, 
he  contended,  was  the  best  adapted 
to  assist  the  Spaniards  that  could 
have  been  devised.  The  British 
army  entered  Spain  under  the  ex¬ 
pectation.  that  either  the  army  of 
Blake  or  Castancs,  or  both,  would 
have  joined  it,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  no  more.  They  engaged 
fn  pitched  battles  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  they  were  defeated  and  di¬ 
spersed.  Our  army  having  no  sup¬ 
port  was  therefore  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  retreating.  He  must 
oppose  the  motion,  as  being  of  too 
general  and  indefinite  a  nature. 
Lord  Darnley  expected  that  a 
number  of  their  lordships  would 
have  started  forward  to  express 


their  opinion  of  the  serious  dfeaS* 
ters  that  had  occurred  since  the 
conclusion  of  last  session — disasters 
which,  he  contended,  were  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  misconduct 
of  ministers.  He  expected  that, 
in  point  of  decency,  ministers  would 
have  laid  documents  before  the 
house  to  enable  their  lordships  to 
decide  upon  those  changes  which 
they  had  professed  themselves  so 
ready  to  meet.  What  hope  could 
they  have  entertained  that  they 
would  be  able  to  stop  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Bonaparte  in  Spain  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  never  expected 
Spain  would  do  any  thing,  when  he 
saw  that  all  her  force  was  incompe¬ 
tent  to  expel  the  French  troops  that 
had  retired  into  Biscay  and  Navarre. 

Lord  Grenville  observed,  that 
the  motion  brought  ’forward  was. 
particularly  calculated  to  meet  all 
the  objeciions  made  by  his  noble 
friend.  Through  whatever  quar¬ 
ter  opposition  came,  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  proceed  from  ministers, 
when  the  last  sound  he  heard  ut¬ 
tered  by  them  in  that  house  was  a 
challenge  to  inquiry.  Were  their 
lordships  to  be  deterred  by  the  la¬ 
bour  that  might  possibly  attend  the 
proposed  investigation,  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  it?  As  to  the  mode  pro¬ 
posed  being  unparliamentary,  or  at 
all  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
house,  it  was  so  far  from  it,  that  it 
would  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the 
journals,  that  a  committee  of  the 
kind  was  granted  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war.  The  instance  he  alluded 
to  was  the  surrender  of  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  army,  the  greatest  disaster 
that  occurred  next  to  the  recent 
events  in  Spain.  It  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  house  to  pursue  inquiry 
in  the  precise  mode  recommended 
by  his  noble  friend.  There  was  no 
mode  more  parliamentary  of  af¬ 
fording  ministry  an  opportunity  of 
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meeting  the  investigation  they  af¬ 
fected  to  challenge.  One  new 
ground  for  inquiry  had  already 
arisen  since  last  he  addressed  them. 
Circumstances  had  occurred  to  im¬ 
press  the  public  with  an  opinion 
that  ministers  intended  to  rest  their 
case  upon  the  discretion  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  employed  b\  them,  and  that 
officer  now  no  more.  If  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  more  imperiously  than 
another  called  for  examination,  it 
was  this  very  circumstance.  No 
small  pains  had  been  taken  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public,  that  the  measures 
that  were  taken  were  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  orders  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  result  of  the  discre¬ 
tion  of.  individual  officers.  Let  the 
truth  be  known.  He  trusted  that, 
in  justice  to  the  memory  of  that 
officer  who  load  fallen  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  campaign  would  be  speedily 
investigated.  It  was  to  bring  this 
before  their  lordships,  that  his 
noble  friend'  had  proposed  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  they  would  be  called 
upcn  to  reject.  The  convention  he 
thought,  was  blameable,  rather 
officially  than  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  The  occurrences  in  Sweden 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  the  even  ts  in 
Spain  ;  but  it  would  be  for  minis¬ 
ters  co  explain  why  the  commander 
of  the  British  forces  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  his  escape  in 
disguise,  to  avoid  the  indignities 
to  which  lie  might  be  exposed. 
There  was  no  more  parliamentary 
mode  of  pursuing  ail  these  imoor- 
tant  inquiries  than  that  proposed. 
The  objections  made  would  have 
been  valid,  if  their  lordships  had 
been  called  upon  to  condemn  with¬ 
out  inquiry  ;  to  make  what  is  called 
a  short  question  of  it,  and  bring 
it  at  once  to  the  test  of  numbers. 

Lord  Eldon  stated  that  miiiis- 
ters  were  not  disposed  to  draw 


back  from  inquiry..  The  object  of 
the  motion  was  not  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  particular  subjects* 
but  to  take  under  their  consideration 
the  state  of  the  country.  For  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  that  he  had  experience 
of  the'  proceedings  in  parliament, 
he  knew  of  no  instance  in  which 
such  a  motion  had  been  acceded  to* 
He  had  even  did  authority  of  the 
noble,  bardn  who  spoke  last  for 
rejecting  it.  The  Cintra  convention* 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain, — * 
these  were  tangible  subjects,  and 
therefore  proper  matter  for  a  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to 
grant  a  committee  upon  undefined 
objects.!  He  could  agree  to  no 
motion  of  so  general  a  nature.  If 
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the  noble  earl  would  move  for  any 
information  respecting  the  conven¬ 
tion,  or  Spain,  or  any  other  subject ' 
fit  for  their  lordships  to  entertain 
and  discuss,  he  might  have  it ;  but 
he  deprecated  that  he  or  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  office  should  be  met 
with  these  dark  and  carping  in¬ 
sinuations.  Let  ministers  be  cen¬ 
sured  if  they  deserved  it;  if  not,  . 
acquit  them.  In  a  committee  of 
the  nature  proposed,  it  would  be 
competent  for  any  noble  lord  to, 
discuss  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or 
any  other  subject,  though  not  mat* 
ter  of  immediate  charge  against 
ministers.  On  the  subject t of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  he  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  few  observations. 
The  law  of  the  country  was  eqtial 
to  correct  and  put  down  any  been* 
tiousness  of  the  press,  "whenever 
it  should  become  necessary ;  but 
that  licentiousness  could  not  be 
suppressed  without  hurting  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  If  his  lord- 
ship  would  amend  his  motion,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to -agree 
to  it.  If  he  will  state  that  he  means 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  die  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra,  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  has  been  conducted.  A 
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in  Spain,  or  any  otheV  subject, 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  grant 
him  all  the  information  he  may  de¬ 
sire,  and  he  could  assure  the  noble 
earl  there  would  be  no  unwilling¬ 
ness  in  ministers  to  meet  him  on 
these  specific  charges,  or  any  other 
he  niight  think  proper  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  ;  but  let  him  not'  go  into  a 
scrutiny  of  their  conduct  without 
having  the  documents  necessary 
to  form  a  decision  before  the  house. 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Grosvenor  professed  his 
readiness  to  frame  his  motion  in 
any  shape  calculated  to  bring  the 
important  subjects  he  should  men¬ 
tion  before  their  lordships. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  last  twenty  years,  in  all 
the  alamities  and  vicissitudes 
which  arose  in  that  period,  whether 
from  misconduct  or  misfortune, 
there  was  no  instance  of  such  a 
motion  being  agreed  to  as  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  In  the 
course  of  that  time  repeated  motions, 
of  the  nature  of  that  brought  for¬ 
ward,  had  been  proposed,  and 
they  were  invariably  resisted  by 
the  noble  lord  on  principles  in  which 
he  completely  agreed  with  him. 
The  chief  ground  for  resisting  them 
was  the  indefinite  nature  of  such 
motion.  He  would  not  say  that 
eases  might  not  occur  in  which 
such  a  committee  might  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  when  that  should  not 
happen,  it  should  give  way  to  a 
course  less  subject  to  inconvenience. 
If  ministers  wished  to  shrink  from 
inquiry,  there  was  no  mode  better 
adapted  for  it  than  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  ;  no  mode  better  adapted  to 
defeat  discussion ;  no  mode  better 
calculated  to  coniound  and  con¬ 
tuse  all  inquiry,  could  be  adopted. 
The  ordinary  and  regular  course 
would  be  to  adhere  to  the  practice 
•f  parliament; '  to  call  for  inforraa- 
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tion  first,  and  then  to  follow  it  by 
a  specific  motion  of  censure,  if  he 
should  be  warranted  by  the  nature 
of  that  information.  Let  the  house 
get  at  the  facts,  and  then  they 
would  knowhow  to  proceed.  The 
noble  earl,  who  made  the  motion, 
had  dwelt  much  upon  the  great 
losses  in  men,  ammunition,  horses, 
and  artillery,  sustained  in  Spain.  As 
far  as  he  could  follow  him  in  those 
facts,  and  others  'respecting  the 
march  of  the  troops  from  Portugal, 
and  the  movements  in  Spain,  there 
was  not  one  ©f  these  facts,  at  least 
one  which  was  material,  in  which 
the  noble  earl  was  not  incorrect. 
How  necessary  was  it,  therefore,  that 
before  he  called  for  a  committee, 
their  lordships  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  true  state  of  the 
facts?  For  his  part,  he  was  disposed 
to  give  him  every  information  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public. 
With  respect  to  Spain  or  Portugal, 
ministers  would  have  no  reserve  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  information 
they  were  disposed  to  grant,  but 
they  could  not  exercise  equal  libe¬ 
rality  in  what  related  to  Sweden. 
They  would  not  shrink-  from  in¬ 
vestigation  on  any  points  from 
which  public  inconvenience  was  not 
likely  to  arise. 

The  earl  of  Moira  said,  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  convinced  that, 
whatever  the  judgement  of  the 
house  might  be,  the  verdict  of  the 
country  would  be  given  on  the 
decision  of  the  house  that  night. 
Nothing  could,  in  his  mind,  be 
clearer  than  the  misconduct  of  b.is 
majesty’s  present  ministers.  That 
which  he  charged  them  with  was  so 
palpable  and  glaring,  that  it  stared 
every  man  in  the  face,  and  must 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  weigh 
heavily  against  them  unless  they 
consented  to  clear  themselves  by  a 
fair  and  full  investigation  of  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  and 
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pursued.  Turn  which  way  we 
would,  the  prospect  was  the  same, 
and  bore  the  like  gloomy  and  drea¬ 
ry  aspect.  What  was  our  situation 
with  regard  to  America  ?  and  how 
had  ministers  acted  towards  that 
country  ?  They  knew  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  when  thev  first 
began  with  Sweden,  that  they  had 
every  reason  to  expect  a  war  with 
America.  It  was  a  ease  which 
touched  the  honour  as  well  as  die 
interests  and  commerce  of  the 
Americans;  and  there  could  ret, 
therefore,  be  any  thing  more  likely 
to  happen.  What,  then,  was  likely 
to  be  the  situation  and  state  of 
Ireland,  and  that  immensely  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  trade  and  revenue, 
the  linen  manufactory  ?  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  could  not  obtain 
flax  seed  from  America,  and  we 
should  also  be  shut  our  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  the  melancholy  and  dreadful 
consequence  would  follow,  that 
there  would  be  nearly  half  a  million 
„  of  people  reduced  to  poverty  and 
ruin  ;  and  all  this  was  likely  to 
happen  from  the  inattention  and 
abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the 
king  of  Sweden.  His  lordship  then 
adverted  to  the  universal  feeling 
of  warmth  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  whole  of  this  country  had 
evinced  last  spring  in  favour  of 
Spain.  Neve?  was  any  thing  known 
so  general,  so  animated,  and  so 
ardent,  as  the  disposition  which 
then  prevailed,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  every  bosom  glowed,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Spaniards  every  assistance 
in  the  power  of  this  country  to  af¬ 
ford.  His  majesty’s  ministers  had 
consented  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
people  here,  and  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  of  assistance  made 
by  the  juntas  in  Spain.  They  deter¬ 
mined  on  sending  an  army  to 
Spain,  but,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
wisdom  and  foresight,  dispatched 


it  first  to  Portugal.  He  then  men¬ 
tioned  two  letters,  both  dated  on 
the  30th  of  June  last,  from  the  war 
secretary  to  sir  A.  Wellesley,  in 
the  first  of  which  Spain  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  first  object  ;  but  in 
the  other  of  the  same  date,  he  says, 
that,  since  writing  the  first  of  that 
day,  information  had  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  sir  Charles  Cotton,  that 
there  were  only  1000  French  troops 
in  Lisbon,  and  therefor**  the 
whole  of  his  attention  was  to  be 
directed  thither,  thinking,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  that  it  must  fail  an  easy 
conquests  He  believed  ministers 
had  been  misled  by  that  information, 
and  had  thereby  sacrificed  the  best 
interests  of  this  country.  His  lord- 
ship  censured  ministers  for  their 
mode  of  sending  the  army  from 
Portugal  into  Spain,  and  still  more 
the  reinforcements  sent  out.  under 
sir  David  Baird,  which  were  sent 
by  ministers,  so  as  to  become  a 
complete  shackle  on  the  measures 
of  sir  John  Moore. 

jLord  Harrowby  said  that,  if  the 
noble  baron  thought  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  ministers  was  so  glaring  as 
to  stare  every  man  in  the  face,  he 
could  not  suppose  a  single  paper 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  fairest 
way  would  be  to  address  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  remove  his  present  minis¬ 
ters.  In  the  most  eventful  periods, 
motions  similar  to  the  present  had 
been  made,  but  were  uniformly 
rejected.  He  expressed  his  regret 
at  some  expressions  which  had  fall¬ 
en  from  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Grenville),  as  to  the  country  be¬ 
ing  m  a  sinking  state,  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  create  despondency  in  the 
people. 

Lord  Grenville  begged  their 
lordships’  indulgence,  till  he  made 
a  few  observations  on  what  had 
just  fallen  from  his  noble  friend, 
lie  believed  he  was  the  last  man  to 
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be  found  who  would  urge  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  our  situation,  ior  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  despair  or  despon¬ 
dency.  He  had  always  done  the 
direct  contrary,  He  had  said,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  were  at  that  moment 
pursuing  a  system  of  policy  which 
was  everyday  leading  to  direct  rum; 
but  he  had  never  even  hinted,  that 
he  had  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  thfe  country. 
With  respect  to  the  valour,  skill, 
and  ability  of  our  officers  and  sea¬ 
men,  and  our  invincible  army,  if 
their  efforts  were  properly  directed, 
no  country  could  stand  on  prouder 
ground.  But  hitherto  our  councils 
were  directed  by  a  spirit  of  intem¬ 
perance  which  tended  to  irritate 
every  country  against  us  with  which 
we  had  any  concern  or  connexion. 
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Mi.-  isters  acted  either  without 
counsel,  or  -With  ven  bad  coun¬ 
sel — sent  at  armies  without,  plans, 
and  embarked  them  in  such  a  man- 
Kc r  as  to  render  success  impossible  : 
but  it  would  be  a  gross  calumny  on 
him,  if  any  one  should  say  he 
thought  the  country  sinking,  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  weakness  of  its  coun¬ 
cils.  He  had  always  held  out  one 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  which 
was,  that  we  had  no  hope  of  safety, 
save  that  of  relying  on  ourselves  ; 
but  that  ministers  were  pursuing  a 
system  of  conduct  that  had  hitherto 
produced  nothing  but  disasters, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  must  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  ruin. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  motion  negatived  without  a  di¬ 
vision. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
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Mr.  I  Far  dies  Motion  relating  to  the  Commander-in-chief— Earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk's  commendatory  Speech  respecting  the  Commander-in-chief— Mr. 
War  die's  Motion— Mrs.  Clarke's  Letters  to  His  Royal  Highness  ih  Duke 
of  York— Anonymous  Letter  to  Mr.  .  dam,  and  Examination  of  that 
Gentleman  Duke  of  hoik  s  Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons -  A  .  IFhit- 
1 7  cods  Speak  oil  tue  Dukes  Letter — Mr.  Wynne's  Lot  ice  oJa  Motion — 
Delate  on  the  Evidence  against  tfie  Commander-in-chief — Divisions  on  the 
general  Question. 


7%  /JR.  Wardle  rose  to  submit  to 
JlYJL  the  house  his  promised  mo¬ 
tion,  respecting  certain  abuses  which 
had  obtained  in  the  disposal  of  com¬ 
missions  in  the  British  army.  In 
doing  this,  he  said,  he  should  make 
no  assertion  in  which  he  was  not 
supported  by  positive  facts.  The 
p ewer  of  disposing  of  cpmmissions 


in  the  military  service  of  this  em¬ 
pire  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  of  high  birth,  power, 
anq  influence  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to 
observe,  that  this  power  had  been 
exercised  to  the/  worst  of  purposes. 
But.  notwithstanding  the  high  au¬ 
thority  and  powerful  influence  which 
the  commander  -  ip  -  chief  of  this 
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country  possessed;  no  respect  to 
either  should  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  his  duty  as  a  member  of  that 
house,  or  operate  with  him  as  a 
motive  to  screen  his  royal  highness, 
in  any  misuse  of  his  power  or  autho¬ 
rity,  from  that  public  justice  which 
was  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  No  other  motive  impelled 
him  that  day  than  a  sense  of  his 
public  duty ;  for,  if  corruption  were 
not  attacked  in  a  quarter  where  it 
was  so  lormidable,  the  army  and 
the  country  must  fall  the  victims  of 
its  influence.  It  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  put  the  house 
in  possession  of  the  true  purposes 
for  which  the  disposal  of  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  com  rn  an  d  er-  in- c  h  i  e  f. 
It  was  for  the  purposes  of  defraying 
the  charges  of  the  half-  pay  list 
for  the  support  of  veteran  officers, 
and  increasing  the  compassionate 
fund,  for  the  aid  of  officers’  wi¬ 
dows  and  orphans  ;  and,  therefore, 
any  commissions  which  fell  by 
deaths  or  promotions,  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  had  no  right  to  sell 
or  dispose  of  for  his  own  private 
emolument,  nortoappropriateforthe 
like  purpose  any  differences  arising 
from  the  change  or  reduction  of 
officers  from  full  to  half-pay.  He 
had  thus  explained,  he  believed, 
the  nature  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  commander- in¬ 
chief;  but  he  could  bring  positive 
proofs  that  such  commissions  had 
been  sold,  and  the  money  applied 
to  very  different  purposes  from  the 
legitimate  ones  required  by  the 
military  usages  and  establishments 
of  the  country.  If  he  could  prove 
that  those  purposes  were,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  instances,  abandoned  by 
the  commander-in-chief ;  that  of¬ 
ficers  had  been  reduced  to  the  half¬ 
pay  list  without  receiving  the 
usual  difference  in  such  cases and 
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if  he  could  substantiate  such  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  military  of¬ 
ficers,  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  his 
constituents  and  his  country  to  do  so. 

In  the  year  1803,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  set  up  a  very  handsome  esta¬ 
blishment,  in  a  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town,  consisting  of  a  superb 
house  and  elegant  carriages  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions,  for  a  favourite 
lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
Of  the  lady’s  name  he  should  have 
occasion  to  make  frequent  mention 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  number  of  names 
and  facts,  to  show  the  house  that 
he  had  not  taken  up  this  subject  .oil 
light  grounds. 

The  first  fact  which  he  should 
state  was  the  case  of  major  Tonyn, 
of  the  48th  regiment,  who  recei  ved 
his  commission  as  a  captain  on  the 
2d  of  August  1802,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  majority  in  the  31st 
regiment  in  August  1804.  He 
meant  no  reflection  upon  this  gal¬ 
lant  officer,  nor  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  depreciate  his  merits  ;  he 
meant  merely  to  state  facts  as  com.?- 

municated  to  him. _ Major  Tonyn 

was  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished 
officer,  and  might  have  put  chased 
his  promotion,  if  he  chose ;  but 
this  gentleman  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Clarke  by  a*  captain  of  the 
royal  waggon  train ;  and  it  was 
agreed,'  that  upon  his  appointment 
to  a  majority  he  should  pay  500/., 
the  money  -to  be  lodged  at  a  house 
to  be  named,  three  days  before  he 
was  gazetted,  and  then  .paid  to 
a  Mr.  Donovan,  a  surgeon,  in 
Charles-strect,  8t.  James’s-square. 
As  he  should*. have  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  this  gentleman  ( Mr.  D. )  again, 
it  was  necessary  to  state,  that  in 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  a  lieu¬ 
tenancy  in  a  garrison  battalion. 
He  had  never  inquired  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  services  he  per,- 
E  4  formed  $ 
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performed  ;  but  certainly  no  mi¬ 
litary  services,  for  he  had  never 
been  near  his  regiment,  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  a  perpetual  leave  of 
absence.  He  could  not  account 
why  this  gentleman’s  appointment 
was  not  in  his  professional  line, 
upon  the  medical  staff,  sufficiently 
extensive  as  it  was  for  the  purpose. 
The  introducer  was  .captain  Huxley 
fiandon.  This  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  Mrs.  Clarke  towards  the 
purchase  of  an  elegant  service  of 
plate  from  Mr.  Purkis,  a  silver¬ 
smith,  the  commander  -  in  -  chief 
paying  the  remainder.  Thus  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Clarke  hsd 
the  pcfwer  of  disposing  of  commis¬ 
sions  for  purchase  ;  secondly,  that 
she  received  pecuniary  considera¬ 
tions  for  promotions  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  par¬ 
took  of  the  emoluments ;  'hnd  this 
he  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of 
five  witnesses,  including  the  exe¬ 
cutors  of  Mr.  Purkis. 

The  next  fact  he  would  adduce 
was  that  of  colonel  Bt  ooke,  on  the 
25th  July,  .1805,  and  which  was 
transacted  through  a  Dr.  Thynne, 
a  medical  gentleman  of  high  re¬ 
spectability.  It  was  agreed  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  she 
should  receive  200/.  on  his  ex¬ 
change  being  gazetted  :  the  lady 
was  extremely  anxious,  and  said 
she  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  200/.  without  calling  on 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  promotion 
Was  gazetted.  He  should  be  able 
to  produce  lieutenant  -  colonel 
Brooke  and  lieutenant  -  colonel 
Knight ;  and  he  would  be  the  last 
person  in  that  house  to  bring  for¬ 
wards  such  charges  without  com¬ 
petent  evidence.  He  should  now 
state  a  case  by  way  of  contrast  to 
the  last,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  such  permissions  to 
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exchange  were  not  easily  obtained 
from  the  duke  of  York.  It  was  the 
case  of  major  M4  Donnell  and  ma¬ 
jor  Sinclair,  of  the  first  regiment  of 
foot.  Major  Sinclair  had  been  a  con* 
siderabletimeinthe  West  Indies;the 
climate  perfectly  agreed  with  his 
health,  and  therefore  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  going  upon  that  service, 
and  applied  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Major  M‘Donnell,  who 
was  in  a  puny  state  of  health, 
earnestly  appiiedto  the  commander- 
in-chief  for  leave  to  decline  that 
service,  apprehensive  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  climate,  and  wishing  to 
remain  in  England.  But  major 
Sinclair  was  refused  permission  to 
go,  and  major  M£Donnell  was  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  remain,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies ;  both 
gentlemen  fell  victims  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  they  soon  died.  But 
they  offered  no  bribe  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  patroness,  whose  influence 
could  have  prevailed  in  their  cases. 

The  next  was  the  case  of  major 
Shaw,  appointed  deputy  barrack- 
master  general  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  appeared  that  the  com¬ 
mander-in -chief  had  no  favourable 
opinion  of  major  Shaw;  but  Mrs. 
Clark  interposes  :  he  consents  to 
pay  her  1000/.  Of  this  money  he 
immediately  paid  200/.  ;  shortly 
after  he  paid  her  300/. ;  when  she, 
finding  he  was  backward  in  the 
payment,  sent  to  demand  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  but  finding  no  chance  of 
receiving  it,  she  complains  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  imme¬ 
diately  put  major  Shaw  upon  the 
half-pay  list.  The  honourable 
gentleman  said,  he  had  a  letter 
from  major  Shaw  himself,  stating 
the  fact,  and  lie  never  knew  but 
one  other  instance  of  an  officer  be¬ 
ing  thus  put  on  the  half-pay  list. 
Here  then  was  further  proof,  to 
show  that  Mrs.  Clarke’s  influence  ex¬ 
tended 
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;  tended  to  the  army  in  general,  and 
I  that  it  operated  to  put  any  officer 
on  the  half-pay  list,  and  that  the 
i  commander-in-chief  was  a  direct 
party  in  her  authority. 

The  next  case  to  which  he  should 
advert,  of  the  lady’s  influence,  was 
I  that  of  colonel  French,  of  the  horse- 
;  guards.  This  gentleman  was  ap- 
i  pointed  to  a  commission  for  raising 
i  new  levies  in  1804,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  se*  on  foot  by  Mrs.  Clarke. 
He  was  introduced  to  her  by  capf. 
Huxley  San  don,  and  she  was  to 
have  a  certain  sum  out  oi  the  boun¬ 
ty  to  every  -recruit  raised,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  patronage  in  the 
nomination  of  the  officers.  She  was 
waited  on  b  colonel  French,  of 
the  first  troop  <jf  horse-guards,  and 
as  the  levy  went  on,  she  received 
various  sums  of  money  by  colonel 
French,  capt.  Huxley  Sandon,  Mr.. 
Corn,  and  Mr.  Cokayne,  an  emi¬ 
nent  solicitor,  in  London,  in  the 
following  rates-  viz.  for  a  majority, 
900/.  i  captaincy,  TOO/. ;  lieutenan¬ 
cy,  400/.  ;  and  ensigney,  200/. ; 
whereas  the  regulated  prices  were 
respectively  2600/.,  1500/.,  550/., 
and  400/. ;  and  consequently  all  this 
money  was  lost  to  the  half-pay 
compassionate  fagd,  to  put  money 
into  Mrs.  Clarke’s  pocket. 

The  next  instance  was  one  in 
which  the  commander-in-chief  him¬ 
self  was  a  direct  partaker  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  traffic,  by  a  loan 
to  be  furnished  through  colonel 
French,  the  writings  for  which  were 
drawn  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  an  eminent 
solicitor  of  Barnard’s-Inn,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  3000/. ;  but  he 
did  not  receive  it,  because  there 
were  3000/.  due  from  government 
to  colonel  French.  Hence  then  it 
was  obvious  that  Mrs.  Clarke  exer¬ 
cised  an  influence  in  raising  the 
military  force  of  the  country,  in 
disposing  of  commands  in  that 


force,  and  in  converting  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  commissions  to  her  own 
private  advantage. 

Having  now  said  enough  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  he  would  next  proceed  tq 
the  case  of  captain  Mar,  of  the 
royal  African  corps.  He  meant 
no  reflection  upon  that  officer.  Fie 
was  appointed  to  an  ensigney  on 
November  28,  1806 ;  some  time 
after,  he  was  made  lieutenant.  He 
had  still  the  good  fortune  to  remain 
a  clerk  at  the  desk  of  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood,  army  agent.  On  the  15th 
of  April,  1808,  he  was  employed 
by  the  duke  of  York,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  raised  to 
a  captain  in  the  royal  African  corps, 
and  the  third  year  after  his  first  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  without  seeing  ser¬ 
vice  ;  thus  promoted  over  the  heads 
of  all  the  subalterns  of  the  army, 
without  any  regard  to  their  long- 
service  and  wounds  in  their  coun¬ 
try  s  cause,  though  many  of  them 
had  lodged  this  money  to  pay  the, 
differences  on  promotion.  Whether 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  officers,  were  properly  to  be 
subjected  to  such  a  system,  the 
house  of  commons  would  j  udge  and 
decide.  He  hoped,  after  what  he 
had  stated,  the  house  of 'commons 
would  not  refuse  to  grant  him  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  those 
transactions :  and,  if  they  agreed, 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  bring 
asevidence  before  themMrs.  Clarke 
herself,  and  the  whole  of  the  othe^ 
persons  whom  he  had  named. 

There  was  another  circumstance 
in  this  case  which*  he  could  not 
pass  unnoticed  it  was  the  existence 
of  a  public  office  in  the  city  pf  Lon¬ 
don,  where  commissions  in  the 
army  were  offered  to  purchasers  at 
reduced  prices,  and  where  the 
clerks  openly  and  unequivocally 
stated,  in  his  o^vn  presence,  and  in 
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hjs  hearing,  that  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  present  favourite 
mistress  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
Mrs.  Carey  ;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  commissions  in  the  army, 
they  were  employed  to  dispose  of 
places  \  in  every  department  cf 
church  and  state  ;  and  those  agents 
did  not  hesitate  to  state,  in  words 
and  writing,  that  they  were'  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  auspices  of  two'  of 
his  majesty’s  principal  ministers. 
Having:  now  gone  through  the 
whole  of  his  .  statement,  lire  honour¬ 
able  member  concluded  by  express¬ 
ing  his  hope  that  the  house  would 
grant  him  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
York,  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
military  commissions ;  and  he 
moved  accordingly. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  seconded 
the  motion. 

The  secretary  of  war  said,  lie 
did  not  rise  to  give  any  opposition 
to  the  motion,  at  least  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  extent  to  which  the 
proposition  might  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  The  honourable  gentleman 
had,  in  a  very  candid  manner, 
brought  forward  facts  of  the  most 
important  kind,  and  in  their  con¬ 
sequences  most  serious  and  weighty. 
He  conceived  the  house  would 
readily  acquiesce  in  going  into  an 
Inquiry  of  the  facts  which  had 
then  been  brought  forward,  or 
any  other  facts  which  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  might  still  intend 
to  produce  hereafter.;  but  as 
to  a  general  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he 
would  not  agree,.  Fie  was  certain 
that  illustrious  personage  was  ready 
to  go  into  a  full  investigation  of 
these  charges.  Fie  wished  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  army  had  been  fitted  out,  which 
was  lately  sent  to  Portugal,  wa$ 
a  very  striking  mark* of  the  supe¬ 


rior  military  talents  of  the  duke  o. 
York,  and  a  strong  proof  of  hi  ■ 
great  attention  to  and  regard  four 
that  army,  and  of  course  militates 
against  the  truth  of  the  charges 
which,  if  founded  in  truth,  muss 
strike  at  its  discipline,  and,  through 
that,  at  its  very  existence.  Hiss 
right  honourable  friend  near  him 
(sir  A.  Wellesley),  who  had  sc 
lately  commanded  that  army., 
would  readily  tell  the  state  in  which! 
he  found  it ;  and,  great  as  his  right 
honourable  friend’s  talents  werefoi 
inspiring  his  soldiers  with  courage,5 
spirit,  and  activity,  he  could  not 
speedily'  have  instilled  into  them 
the  noble  energiesof  which  they  had 
given  such  unequivocal  and  brilliant1 
proofs,  if  they  had  previously  been 
under  such  inattention  to  andneglcct 
of  discipline  as  these  charges  held 
out.  The  spirit  of  promotion  which 
had  been  infused  into  the  army  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  which 
throve  so  well  under  his  auspices 
and  nourishment,  together  with 
the  extreme  regularity,  order,  and; 
arrangement  which  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  every  military  depart¬ 
ment,  had  done  every  thing  for  the 
army,  and  evinced  that  he  had 
ever  been  actuated  by  the  greatest 
zeal  and  anxiety  for  its  honour  and 
its  interests,  whereas  the  charges, 
if  true,  would  make  him  one  of 
its  most  inveterate  enemies.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
few  observations  as  to  what  he 
knew  of  the  conduct  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  personage  in  question ;  and, 
having  done  so,  would  not  tres¬ 
pass  further  on  the  time  of  the 
house  than  to  say,  he  was  very  hap¬ 
py  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
brought  them  forward,  as  he  was 
sure  the  commander-in-chief  wished 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  that 
they  might  be  faisly  and  fully  in¬ 
vestigated,  .  t 
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Sir  A.  Wellesley  said, he  rejoiced 
sincerely. that  the  h onu r able  gentle¬ 
man  had  brought  forward  certain 
fact:.,  on  which  a  committee  might 
be  able  to  judge.  His  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  had  said  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  army  he  had  lately  com¬ 
manded,  with  respect  to  its  disci¬ 
pline,  and  also  as  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  could  truly  answer  that 
it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  know 
particularly  how  promotions  were 
made,  and  that  such  an  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  army  never  took  place 
without  the  names  being  produced, 
by  whprn  recommended,  and  the 
sums  ascertained  'which  were  paid 
for  the  same.  There  was  also  a 
correspondence,  showing  how  the 
money  wots  brought  in  that  was 
intended  for  the  half-pay  fund,  and 
what  sums  went  out  of  it.  He 
rejoiced,  therefore,  at  the  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  alleged,  and  then 
brought  forward. 

It  would  appear  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  alleged  facts,  that, 
with  a  view  to  save  money  from 
going  out  of  his  oven  pocket,  the 
coinmsfnder-m-chief  had  connived 
at,  or  authorized  the  sale  of  com¬ 
missions/  the  emoluments  of  which 
went  into  the  coffers  of  his  favour¬ 
ites,  to  the  great  detriment  and  in- 
jury  of  the  compassionate  fund. 
This  seemed  to  be  most  contradic¬ 
tory  of  every  principle  of  reason,  or 
even  probability.  The  compassion¬ 
ate  fund  actually  originated  with 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  gave 
up,  voluntarily,  and  most  liberally' 
and  generously,  a  very  extensive 
patronage,  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
missions  so  within  his  gift  might  be 
sold,  and  added  to  the  compassion¬ 
ate  fund,  in  order  to  exonerate  the 
half-pay  list.  If  he  had  wished  to 
make  use  of  these  for  corrupt  ends, 


nothing  could  be  further  from  his 
purpose  than  the  mode  he  had  ad¬ 
opted.  He  coincided  perfectly 
with  his  right  lion,  friend  (the  se¬ 
cretary  of  war),  and  should  deem 
himself  greatly  deficient  in  duty,  as 
well  as  justice,  should  he  omit  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  the  army  so 
lately  under  his  command  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  whose  gallant  achieve- 
ments  had  so  recently  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house.  He  really 
believed  there  had  never  been  an 
army  in  a  higher  state  of  discipline,  * 
from  the  staff  down  to  the  meanest 
soldier  in  the  ranks  ;  and  if  the  ar¬ 
my  had  not  performed  the  feats  and 
acquired  the  glory  and  the  reward 
oi  the  thanks  it  had  received,  the 
fault  would  not  have  been  imputa¬ 
ble  to  the  commander  -  in  -  chief, 
but  to  himself  (sir  Arthur)  only. 
He  thought  so- much  from  him  was 
due  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to 
whbse  superior  military  talents, 
and  unremitting  zeal  and  assiduity, 
the  high  slate  of  discipline  which 
our  army  could  now  boast  was 
certainly  to  be  attributed.  Having 
made  these  observations,  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  he  agreed  with 
both  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  just  spoken,  as  to  the 
importance  of  tee  charge,  and  that 
it  was  highly  deserving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  He  believed  there 
was  never  a  charge  of  greater  mag¬ 
nitude  brought  before  it;  nor  had 
any  honourable  member  ever  before 
taken  upon  him  to  bring  forward 
alleged  facts,  at  once  so  serious 
and  so  weighty  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  consequences.  He  was 
sorry  to  observe,  that  it  had  lately 
been  the  misfortune  of  this  country 
to  be  inundated  with  the  most 
shameful,  scandalous, and  atrocious 
libels  against  this  illustrious  charac¬ 
ter,  and  others  of  his  august  f'ami- 
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]y.  That  such  should  have  been 
the  case,  was,  in  his  opinion,  high¬ 
ly  disgraceful  to  the  country  ;  and 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  at  length  been  brought 
into  a.  tangible  shape,  and  he  hoped 
that  the c  honourable  gentleman 
would  proceed  with  lii.s  facts,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  the  very  serious 
and  important  charges  which  he 
had  thus  undertaken  to  do.  He 
had  for  some  time  past  viewed  with 
the  deepest  concern  the  continued 
and  repeated  current  of  scurrility 
which  had  been  poured  forth  a- 
gainst  various  bvanehes  of  the  royal 
family  ;  and  he  could  not,  from 
the  whole  complexion  of  it,  consider 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  vile 
conspiracy  against  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick.  [  A  loud  cry 
cf  Hear  !  bear  !  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.']  It  had  for  some  time  past 
been  thought  by  many,  and  said 
by  some,  that  the  jacobinical  spirit 
which  some  years  ago  so  unfortu¬ 
nately  pervaded  many  parts  of  this 
country,  was  in  a  great  degree  al¬ 
layed  and  diminished,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther  annihilated.  He  believed, 
however,  that  where  a  spirit  of 
jacobinism  had  once  taken  root, 
it  w©uld  never  be  wholly  subdued 
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or  eradicated  ;  and  when  he  reflect¬ 
ed  on  the  numerous  infamous  libels 
which  had  lately  appeared,  he  could 
riot  but  consider  them  as  the  en¬ 
gines  of  a  conspiracy  devoted  to 
those  purposes  Hear  !  hear  !  hear  /] ; 
conducted,  it  was  true,  against  his 
royal  highness  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  but  actually  intended  a- 
ainst  the  whole  family  and  esta- 
lishment.  [Hear!  hear !  hear! 
from  all  sides  /j  Write  down  the 
commander-in-chief,  continued  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
you  evidently  attack  and  wound 
the  whole.  This  he  believed  verily 
to  be  the  aim  and  end  in  view  of 


these  perturbed  spirits.  He  was, 
therefore,  decidedly  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  inquiry,  and  if  blame? 
there  was,  there  let  the  punishment? 
fall ;  but  when  it  was  considered l 
who  this  illustrious  personage  is; 
against  whom  these  facts  had  beeni 
alleged,  how  nearly  he  is  related ' 
to  the  crown,  how  much  praise  he 
merited  for  his  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  army,  and  its  most  vital 
interests,  to  which  the  right  honour¬ 
able  general  had  just  before  so 
forcibly  borne  testimony,  and 
thereby  recorded,  he  thought  that 
merely  a  commission  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  investigate  a  matter  of 
this  important  nature ;  but  that, 
when  the  honour  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  was  so  deeply  concern¬ 
ed,  and  so  strongly  assailed,  the 
house  should  take  up  the  matter  oiv 
a  higher  ground  and  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  pass  an  act  of  parliament 
for  a  special  commission,  empower¬ 
ing  them  to  examine  persons 
who  were  brought  as  witnesses  on 
their  oaths.  This  being  the  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  lie  should 
not  have  thought  he  had  done  his 
duty,  if  he  had  not  thrown  it  out 
for  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
at  least  ;  and  no  less  grave  and 
solemn  a  mode  of  investigation  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  properly  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  subject. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  he 
throught  it  was  impossible  any  gen¬ 
tleman  could  have  a  different  feel¬ 
ing  upon  this  subject  upon  what 
had  so  forcibly  been  expressed  by 
all  those  honourable  members  who 
had  delivered  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  heard  so  many 
stories  in  circulation,  which  he 
had  never  the  smallest  doubt  were 
calumnies,  that,  without  knowing 
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any  thing  more  of  the  motion  than 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  who  brought  it 
forward,  and  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  he  had  agreed  to  second  it.  He 
could  have  no  other  reason  for  do¬ 
ing  this  than  a  sincere  wish  that 
these  stories  should  be  fairly  brought 
to  the  test  of  investigation  before  m, 
serious,  so  honourable,  and  so  com¬ 
petent  a  tribunal  as  the  house  of 
commons,  and  there  receive  that 
judgement  and  decision  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  highly 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
illustrious  personage  who  had  been 
so  vehemently  assailed  by  them. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
several  gross  libels  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  against  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  are  so  many  indications  to 
him  that  a  conspiracy  exists  at  this 
moment  against  the  whole  esta¬ 
blishment.  Where  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  could  obtain  his 
information,  he  could  not  tell ;  blit 
for  his  own  part,  he  could  never 
suppose  that  in  this  country,  where 
discussion  was  allowed,  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  those  alluded  to  natural-, 
ly  or  fairly  led  to  any  such  infe¬ 
rence  or  deduction.  It  had  ever 
been  the  case  that  public  characters, 
even  in  the  highest  rank,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  liable  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  falsehood  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  That  it  should  have  been 
so,  or  that  it  was  so  at  the  present 
period,  he  allowed  was  much  to  be 
regretted  ;  but  there  was  one  con¬ 
solation,  at  the  same  time,  in  re¬ 
flecting  that  such  weak  efforts  of 
envy  or  malignity  were  easily  trac¬ 
ed,  and  when  found  out  might 
and  ought  to  be  exemplarily  punish¬ 
ed.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
falsehood  and  malice  of  the  libels 
alluded  to  by  die  right  honourable 
gentleman  would,  on  the  present 
•ccasion,  meet  the  fate  they  merit¬ 


ed.  He  knew  no  way  in  which 
they  had  a  chance  of  doing  so,  which 
appeared  to  him  so  certain  or  so 
speedy  as  an  investigation  of,  an 
inquiry  into,  the  present  charges  ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
right  honourable  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  to  him  were  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  he  gave  way 
to  the  honourable  baronet,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing,  as  he  had  done,  with 
so  much  coolness,  candour,  and 
politeness,  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  second  the  present 
motion.  He  was  extremely  glad 
he  had  done  so,  as  the  whole  of  the 
honourable  baronet’s  sentiments  had 
been  delivered  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  him.  His  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  offering  himself  to  the  house 
on  the  present  question,  Was  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  most  desirable  me¬ 
thod,  of  proceeding  in  the  present 
case.  In  forming  the  opinion  he 
was  about  to  deliver  to  the  house, 
he  looked  only  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  the  in¬ 
variable  end  of  its  justice,  viz* 
that  from  the  highest  subject  to 
the  lowest,  every  person  accused 
must  be  taken  to  be  innocent,  till 
pro'ved  to  be  guilty.  With  respect 
to  all  those  alleged  facts  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  then 
brought  forward  in  a  very  candid 
manner,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  however  the  honourable 
gentleman  might  havebeen  induced 
to  give  credence  to  their  truth  or 
probability,  it  would  ultimately  turn 
out,  on  a  proper  investigation,  that 
they  are  founded  in  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation.  With  respect 
to  money,  there  were  some  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  transactions  which 
positively  forbad  him  from  believ¬ 
ing  them  possible  to  attach  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 
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He  had’  been  more  than  twenty 
years,  not  professionally,  but  gra¬ 
tuitously,  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  York  ;  and  he  assured  the  house 
he  did  not  mention  this  from  any 
vain  boast  'of  being  so  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  that  illustri¬ 
ous  person,  but  from  motives  of 
justice  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
declare  that  he  had  ever  received 
the  most  unbounded  confidence 
from  his  royal  highness  as  to  all 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  there  had 
never  been  one  of  his  embarrass¬ 
ments  which  the  duke  of  York  had 
ever  concealed  from  him.  He  used 
the  word  embarrassments,  because 
they  had  been  made  known  even  to 
parliament.  On  the  accuracy  of 
his  memory  in  this  respect  he  could 
positively  and  firmly  rely,  and 
could  truly  say,  that  he  never 
heard  of  any  loan  which  he  wished 
or  attempted  to  negotiate  with  any 
individual  whatever,  that  was  not 
grounded  on  as  fair  and  honourable 
terms  as  a  loan  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  or  any  other  nobleman  could 
be,  who  had  occasion  at  any  time 
to  raise  money  for  any  particular 
or  special  purpose.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  an  advocate  for  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  that, 
situated  as  the  house  was  as  to  party 
spirit,  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  would  not  be  that  mode  of 
investigation  which  would  best  be 
adapted  to  that  impartiality  which 
a  charge  of  this  high  importance  re¬ 
quired.  He  considered  the  judicial 
power  of  the  house  in  this  way  as 
very  defective,  and  looked  upon 
the  mode  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Yorke) 
as  preferable,  because  it  would  en¬ 
able  the  commit' ee  to  be  appointed 
to  examine  witnesses  on  oath, 
which  would  give  the  evidence  a 
weight  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  of  the  world,  which  the 


other  could  not  do.  It  had; 

been  done  on  former  occasions, 
and  he  thought  this  as  important  a 
case  as  had  ever  occurred,  and  as 
much  entitled  to  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding.  His  royal  highness’s 
rank,  the  delicacy  of  his  honour, 
the  splendour  of  his  connexions, , 
require,  that,  if  put  on  his  trial,, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  upon  its  real 
merits,  and  investigated  in  so  se¬ 
rious  a  manner  as  to  show  the  house 
were  in  earnest;  and  that  the  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  on  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  and  that  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  do  justice,  which  would 
best  be  done  by  examining  witnesses 
on  oath.  It  was  well  known,  ther 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  then  fixed 
on  the  deliberations  of  the  house, 
and  it  behoved  them  to  act  in  the 
most  grave  and  decisive  manner. 
He  would,  therefore,  prefer  a  par¬ 
liamentary  commission,  with  pow¬ 
er  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  o£ 
an  inquiry  into  these  most  impor¬ 
tant  charges-*  but  was  inclined  to 
prefer  the  mode  proposed  by  his 
honourable  frier  J  Mr. Adam),  of  a 
CGinmiuee  of  the  whole  house,  as 
best  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
most  likely  to  obtain  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  and  speedy  decision.  He 
owned  he  wafs  aware  of  the  extreme 
inconveniences  which  such  investi¬ 
gations  produce  to  the  house,  as 
had  been  well  observed  by  his 
honourable  friend  behind  him  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)-,  of  protracting  the 
business,  both  public  and  private  ; 
but  if  there  was  a  case  that  required 
that  all  inconveniences  should  give 
way  to  it,  this  was  unquestionably 
that  case.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  brought  forward  the  mo¬ 
tion  had  stated,  that  the  agency  of 
the  office  he  had  mentioned  ex¬ 
tended  to  situations  in  church  and 
state,  as  well  as  the  army,  and  that 
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two  great  officers  in  his  majesty’s 
present  councils  were  privy  to  this 
office.  He  would,  therefore,  wish 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  name 
everything  which  could  lead  to  the 
fullest  investigation.  If  he  had 
any  delicacy  m  mentioning  the 
names  of  those  agents  publicly, 
it  might  be  privately  done.  He 
wished  him  also  to  name  the  two 
persons  in  high  situations,  and  he 
would  give  him  every  assistance  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Publicity  had 
been  mentioned  as  desirable :  he 
was  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  which 
he  thought  would  be  best  hid  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Wardle,  said  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  give  every  degree  of 
information  of  which  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  office  was  in  a  court 
out hof  Threadneedle-street.  The. 
agents’  names  were  Poll  man  and 
Keylock.  The  two  great  officers 
who  had  been  mentioned  were  the 
chancellor  and  the  dtikeof  Portland. 
There  were  a  variety  of  places  for 
sale,  some  in  Jamaica,  and  some  in 
England.  He  ffid  not  wish  to  keep 
back  any  thing,  but  was  willing  to 
give  all  further  information  in  his 
power.  % 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
wished  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  inquire  further  into  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  office  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
moting  exchanges  and  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  army,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  raising  loans.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  committee  be  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Lord  Folkestone  objected  to  this, 
as  taking  the  mode  of  proceeding 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  honourable 
gentleman — a  proceeding  ol  which 
he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  loud¬ 
ly  complained.  Either  method  pro¬ 
posed  would  be  better  than  this  ; 
but  he  would  prefer  a  select  com¬ 
mittee. 


Mr.  secretary  Canning  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  objection  of1  the  noble 
lord,  when  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  himself  had  made  none  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  pro¬ 
posed  by  his  right  honourable  friend, 
and  which  he  coincided  perfectly 
with  him  was  the  most  desirable;. 
He  expressed^  Ids  highest  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  in  bringing  forward 
those  charges,  if  his  motives  were 
purely  patriotism  and  the  public 
welfare ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
guised,  that  when  this  charge  was 
once  brought  forward,  it  must 
some  how  or  other  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  ;  and  he  bqgged 
him  to  recollect  that  ignominy  and 
infamy  must  attach  somewhere. 
He  agree!  with  his  right  honoura¬ 
ble  friend  (Mr*  Yorke)  that  he  was 
glad  this  matter  had  been  brought 
forward  in  a  tangible  shape,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  degree*  of 
calumny  the  most  extensive  and  the 
basest,  and  attended  with  a  brutali¬ 
ty  of  insult  which  would  almost 
make  one  regret  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same 
time  recollected,  that  the  evil  was 
transient,  while  the  good  was  per¬ 
petual  and  immortal ;  but  he  must 
have  a  heart  torpid  and  stony  in¬ 
deed,  who  did  not  feel  the  cowar¬ 
dice  of  those  infamous  attacks. 
The  charge  had  be'en  public  ;  he 
hoped  the  acquittal  would  be  as 
•public,  and  would  speedily  ensue, 
Mr.  Whitbread  slid,  he  had 
very  few  observations  to  make,  for 
he  agreed  with  bold;  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  opposite  to 
him  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house.  He 
thought,  however,  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary,  who  had  just 
sat  down,  had  gone  a  little  out 
of  his  way  in  addressing  his 
honourable  friend  who  had  brought 
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forward  tins  motion  in  the  way  he 
had  done.  For  his  part,  lie  thought 
the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  his 
honourable  ftiend  for  bringing  for¬ 
ward  this  charge,  and  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  the  right  honour¬ 
able  secretary  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  blessings  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  when  he  confessed  the 
evil  was  so  venial  in  comparison  of 
the  good  ;  but  if  there  had  been 
published  that  brutality  of  insult  in 
libels  against  the  duke  of  York,  of 
which  the  right  honourable  secre¬ 
tary  so  loudly  complained,  where 
were  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  how  came  they  so  to  have 
slumbered  over  their  duty  as  not 
to  have  prosecuted  ?  The  libels  al¬ 
luded  to  were  anonymous  ;  on 
which  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
tleman  (Mr.  Yorke)  had  formed  an 
idea  of  conspiracy ;  but  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  had  not  been  anony¬ 
mous  j  he  came  forward  fairly  and 
honourably  to  make  charges  which 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  were 
true.  And  though  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  the  illustrious 
commander-in-chief  would  befound 
innocent  of  all  the  calumnies  charg¬ 
ed  on  him,  yet  if  he  be,  no  infamy 
or  ignominy/could  thereby  attach 
to  his  honourable  friend,  who  had 
acted  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an 
independent  member  of  parliament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  happy  to 
find  that  there  had  been  such  an 
universal  concurrence  of  sentiment 
with  respect  to  die  necessity  of  ex¬ 
amining,  in  the  most  solemn  man¬ 
ner,  the  charges  which  had  now 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  a 
proud  situation  for  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
illustrious  person  who  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  accusation,  to  have  a 
personage  die  most  exalted  in  rank 
of  any  subject  m  the  realm 
(except  one),  desiring  the  same 


publicity  in  the  examination  of  the 
charges  against  him,  as  would 
take  place  in  the  case  of  the  lowest 
and  meanest  subject.  Although 
every  gentleman  would  perceive 
that  the  house  would  suffer  great 
inconvenience  in  being  obliged  to 
devote  to  this  examination  so  much 
of  that  time  that  was  wanting  for 
other  important  business,  yet  it 
would  be  better  to  suffer  that  in¬ 
convenience  than  suffer  calumnies 
to  rest  upon  persons  in  the  most 
distinguished  and  important  public 
situations.  He  thought  the  house 
and  the  country  should  feel  indebt¬ 
ed  to  thehonourablegentlemanwho 
brought  this  matter  forward,  as  it 
was  reducing  those  charges,  which 
had  been  so  often  made,  into  a 
tangible  shape,  and  a  form  upon 
which  a  regular  decision  might  be 
had.  It  should  be  recollected, 
however,  that  every  charge  which 
had  hitherto  been  made  in  that 
house  against* any  part  of  the  con-  ' 
duct  of  the  duke  of  York,  had  only 
tended  to  raise  his  royal  highness 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  exhibit  in  a  clearer  view 
the  purity  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  acted.  With  respect  to 
the  doubt  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  seem¬ 
ed  to  entertain,  of  the  existence  of 
a  systematic  conspiracy  to  traduce 
and  calumniate  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  he  should  ask  who  was 
there/ that  read  those  newspapers 
which  are  daily  presented  to  the 
public,  and  those  other  publications 
which  come  before  them  more  di¬ 
rectly,  that  could  entertain  a  doubt 
of  this  systematic  conspiracy?  It 
was  evident  that  the  same  party, 
who  in  times  past  endeavoured  to 
subvert  all  the  establishments  of  the 
country  by  force  of  arms,  are  now 
endeavouring  to  undermine  them 
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W  calumniating  whatever  is  exalt¬ 
ed  in  rank,  or  distinguished  in  situa¬ 
tion.  That  party  could  not  now 
think  of  carrying  their  object  by 
force  of  arms,  as  they  knew  the 
attempt  would  be  too  desperate  and 
dangerous  in  the  present  times  ; 
but  they  wrere  unremitting  in  their 
exertions  to  prepare  the  way  to  the 
objects  which  they  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish,  by  calumniating  the 
members  of  the  royal  family*,  and 
all  persons  in  eminent  and  distin¬ 
guished  situations.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  asked,  what  were 
ministers  and  the  law  officers  doing, 
or  why  they  did  not  institute  pro¬ 
secutions?  The  fact  is,  -they  have 
instituted  prosecutions ;  but  their 
entire  time  would  be  taken  up  in 
prosecuting'the  libellers  of  the  duke 
of  York,  if  every  libel  was  to  be 
prosecuted.  '1'here  was  also  one 
reason  which  often  prevented  pro¬ 
secution.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
any  man  of  moderate  understand¬ 
ing,  and  who  had  any  legal  know¬ 
ledge  or  advice,  so  to  frame  his 
calumny,  that  i  t  ipigh  t  deeply  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  person  who  was 
the  object  of  it, and  yet  the  malice  of 
the  calumny  might  be  so  disguised 
underthe  mask  of  fair  discussion,  as 
to  ma^e  it  difficult  for  the  law  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  There  was  another 
way  in  which  libellers  might  es¬ 
cape  justice.  When  the  law  was- 
going  to  be  put  in  force  against 
them,  they  shrank  from  the  laws, 
and  quitted  the  country.  In  a 
very  remarkable  recent  case  [here 
the  noble  lord  alluded  to  major 
Ho  gan],  before  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  libel  itself,  the  author 
hgd  secured  his  passage  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  house  and  the  duke  of 
York  were  now  in  a  new  situation, 
and  he  congratulated  them  and  the 
country  upon  it. 

IS  09. 


The  question  was  then  put,  on 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  “  that  the  committee 
should  be  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,”  and  was  carried  without  a 
division.  It  was  then  ordered  that 
the  committee  should  sit  gu  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
requested  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Wardle)  to  furnish  him 
with  a  list  of  witnesses  to  be  sum¬ 
moned,  ’and  wished  to  know 
whether  the  honourable  gentleman 
meant  to  begin  with  the  case  of 
major  Tonyit  ? 

Mr.  Wardle  said,  that  he  was 
not  now  prepared  to  say  which  of 
the  cases  he  would  begin  with, 
as  many  of  the  ,  witnesses  were  of¬ 
ficers  on  their  return  from  Spain, 
who  had  not  yet  arrived  in  England. 
He  thought,  however,  by  Tues¬ 
day,  that  he  should  be  prepared 
to  prove  some  one  of  the  cases, 
and  would  on  that  day  give  the  list 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be 
summoned. 

House  of  Lords,  Monday,  Jan. 
“SO.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  hoped  for 
their  lordships’  indulgence  while  he 
troubled  them  with  a.  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  a  subject  which  was  not 
properly  before  the  house.  He 
observed  with  infinite  pain  the  daily 
attacks  that  were  made  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  illustrious  person  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  foundation  for  such  con- 
demnadon,  he  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  constant  exer¬ 
tions  of  that  illustrious  person  that 
the  army  had  attained  a  perfection 
in  point  of  discipline  that  it  never 
possessed  before.  It  was  owing  to 
this  admirable  quality  that  it  was 
enabled  to  make  a  retreat  of  480 
F  miles, 
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miles,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  a  - 
my,  and  exposed  to  privations  of 
every  kind.  So  anxious  was  the 
commander-in-chief  for  the  i  B  - 
->  provement  of  the  discipline  of  e 
army,  that  he  knew  an  instance  n 
which  a  lieutenant-colonel  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  out,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  incompetent  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  situation.  The  noble 
earl  concluded  with  expressing  his 
approbation  of  the  Military  College, 
an  institution  much  wanted,  for 
which  the  country  was  indebted 
to  the  illustrious  person  at  the 
head  of  the  army. 

House  of  Commons.  Mr.  War* 
die  washed  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  subject  appointed 
for  the  investigation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to-morrow,  in  respect  to  his 
jtoval  highness  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  understood  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  wrhom  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  examine 
toifching  this  inquiry  were  not  now 
in  London,  particularly  major 
Knight  and  major  Brooke  ;  and  as 
he  wished  to  adduce  such  proofs  as 
would  place  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  he  had  made  to  the  house 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  he 
trusted  the  house  would  not  expect 
him  to  go  through  the  whole  of  his 
case  without  the  attendance  of  those 
witnesses  he  thought  necessary. 
He  was  ready,  however,  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  inquiry  to-morrow,  or  any 
other  day  the  house  thought  more 
proper,  with  such  witnesses  as  were 
in  readiness  to  attend.  But  he 
hoped  the  house  w^ould  indulge 
him  with  some  further  delay  in  re¬ 
spect  to  those  points,  to  establish 
which  felie  necessary  witnesses  might 
not  be  immediately  forthcoming, 
and  permithim  to  move  foranyaddi- 
fconal  witnesses  to  those  hehadaljea- 


dynamed,andwhomhe  should  deem 
requisite  in  the  progress  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  witnesses,  for  whose  at¬ 
tendance  to-morroiy  he  should  now 
move,  were  lieutenant  -  colonel 
Knight,  of  the  5th  dragoon  guards  ; 
major  Brooke ;  Doctor  Andrew 
Thynne,  of  Berners-street ;  Robert 
Knight,  esq.  of  Dean-street,  Aud- 
ley-square  ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  of  Westbourne  -  place, 
Sloane-square. 

Those  several  persons  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  ordered  to  attend,  as  wrere 
the  proper  persons  from  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Biddulph,  ban¬ 
kers,  with  their  banking-book  for 
July  last.  It  was  also  ordered  tb  at  Mr. 
Biddulph,  a  member  of  the  house, 
do  attend  in  his  place  to-morrow. 

Feb.  1.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wardle,  the  house  resolved  into  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York,  touching  the  disposal  of 
commissions  in  the  army, — Mr. 
Wharton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wardle,  in  proceeding  to 
the  investigation  he  proposed,  felt 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  a  few  prelimina¬ 
ry  observations.  He  hoped  that 
in  the  statements  he  had  already 
made  to  the  house,  he  had  not  ut¬ 
tered  a  single  word  which  could 
justify  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
actuated  either  by  party  motives, 
or  any  thing  like  personal  animosi¬ 
ty  towards  the  commander- in-chief. 
He  trusted  his  conduct  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  had  been  open  and  candid. 
When  first  he  proposed  this  inves¬ 
tigation  he  had  offered  an  entire 
list  of  all  the  witnesses.  He  had 
never  kept  any  thing  a  secret  from 
the  house,  and  God  forbid  he  , 
should  attempt  to  sustain  his  charges 
by  any  proofs  but  such  as  it  be¬ 
came  a  man  of  honour  to  offer ! 

He 
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He  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to 
advert  to  some  strong  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Yorke) 
on  a  former  night,  which  were 
not  relevant  to  the  subject  before 
the  house,  and  which,  he  thought, 
might  better  have  been  omitted. 
He  had  a  right  to  appear  in  his 
place  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
the  accusser  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  it  was  the  privilege  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  candidly  to  deliver  their  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  subject :  but  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  attacked  in  his 
personal  character,  or  his  conduct 
imputed  to  private  motives,  with¬ 
out  any  foundation  in  justice. 
Much  was  said  about  the  licenti¬ 
ousness  of  the  press,  the  spirit  of 
Jacobinism,  and  of  a  conspiracy  to 
overturn  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick.  Nothing,  however* 
which  he  had  said  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.  There  was  no  man  within 
or  without  that  house  who  abhor¬ 
red  Jacobin  principles  more  than 
himself,  unless  by  Jacobin  was 
meant  an  enemy  to  corruption,  for 
such  he  was,  whether  it  existed  in 
great  or  little  men  ;  and  as  to  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  if  any  man  presumed  to 
charge  such  a  motive  to  him,  it 
was  the  duty  of  that,  man  openly 
and  manfully  to  follow  up  the  ac¬ 
cusation  by  proofs.  As  to  Jaco¬ 
binism  indeed,  if  his  principles  had 
tended  that  way,  he  should  have 
adopted  a  contrary  conduct ;  and, 
instead  of  opposing,  should  have 
cherished  corruption  until  it  under¬ 
mined  the  government.  His  object, 
on  the  contrary,  was  tocheck  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to 
prevent  in  time  those  dreadful  ef¬ 
fects  which  are  the  certain  conse¬ 
quences  of  corruption,  A  right 


honourable  gentleman  had  said  oil 
the  former  night,  that  he  could 
give  no  credit  to  the  charges  against 
the  commander  -  in  -  chief,  because 
he  had  been  so  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  wfith  him  for  twenty  years,  that, 
had  any  such  transactions  taken 
place,  he  must  have  known  of  them  ; 
but,  as  he  knew  of  none  such,  the 
charges  must  in  consequence  be 
false.  He  would,  however,  un¬ 
dertake  to  prove  the  existence  not 
merely  of  those  comparatively 
slight  transactions  under  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  of  others  to  a  most  enor¬ 
mous  amount,  which,  most  proba¬ 
bly,  were  unknown  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Clarke  and  his  royal 
highness.  He  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  him  in  such  a 
pursuit.  He  was  aware  there  were 
many  members  in  that  house, .  who 
might  be  supposed  to  lean  more 
towards  the  commander-in-chief 
than  towards  a  private  individual 
like  himself.  [Order,  order ,  order  /] 
He  was  confident  no  member  of 
that  house  would  be  actuated  by 
motives  pf  partiality  in  this  case. 
[Hear,  hear ,  hear  /]  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  honour,  the  can* 
dour,  and  indulgence  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and,  without  .trespassing 
further  on  their  attention,  would 
proceed  to  evidence. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  as  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  alluded  to 
some  words  which  had  fallen  from 
him  on  a  former  night,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  .explain.  So  far  from 
casting  any  censure  on  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  or  imputing,  to 
him  any  hostile  motives  towards  the 
duke  of  York,  he  said  his  royal 
highness  must  feel  obliged  to  him 
for  putting  the  rumours,  long  in¬ 
dustriously  propagated  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  into  a  tangible  shape*  What 
F  2  he 
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he  had  said  about  Jacobinism  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  had  no 
relation  at  all  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  but  applied  to  other 
topics,  which  must  have  been  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  moment  in  every  man’s 
mind  who  heard  him,  and  not  to 
what  fell  from  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.’ 

Mr.  Wardle  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  London  Gazette,  of  the 
SOdi  July,  1805,  announcing  the 
promotion  of  colonel  Brooke,  fn5m 
the  56th  regimbnt  Uy  the  5th  dra¬ 
goon  guards,  vice  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Knight,  exchanged’;  and  said 
he  gave  this  as  competent  proof  of 
the  exchange. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Dr. 
Andrew  Thynne ;  and  he  was 
examined  upon  questions  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mi.  Wardle.  But  be¬ 
fore  his  examination,  Mr.  Wardle 
assured  the  committee,  that  he 
very  reluctantly,  and  against  the 
gentleman’s  own  wishes,  called 
him  as  a  witness.  He  had  no 
other  concern  in  the  business  than 
merely  the  inadvertent  delivery  of 
a  message,  which,  upon  mature 
reflection,  he  most  probably  would 
have  declined.  The  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Thynne  was,  that  lie, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Knight,  made 
the  overture  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and 
that  he  was  authorized  to  offer  her 
200/.  if  she  should  cause  the  ex¬ 
change-  to  be  expedited  ; — that  he 
expected  her  to  able  to  get  the 
thing  done  through  her  influence 
with  a  certain  great  person  ;  that 
this  great  person  was  the  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  ;  that  when  the  ex¬ 
change  was  effected,  Mrs.-  Clarke , 
sent  to  the  witness  the  Gazette,  in 
wh  ich  it  was  recorded,  accompanied 
with  a  note  from  herself,  saying 
that  as  she  was  going  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  200/.  would  be  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  her ;  that  when  he  made  the 


offer  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  he  gave  he? 
the  names  of  the  parties  on  a  slip  of 

PaPer;  .  J  , 

Tins  evidence  was  confirmed  by 

Mr.  Knight;  and  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
who  also  proved  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  exchange  having 
taken  place,  she  had  received  the 
said  sum  of  200/.  ;  and  that  when 
she  had  received  the  money  she 
told  the  duke  of  it,  and  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  sent  the  note  to  be  changed 
by  ore  of  his  servants. 

Many  other  witnesses  were  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  at  the  conclusion, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  that  the  committee 
should  adjourn  till  Friday  next, 
giving-  the  honourable  member 
(Mr.  Wardle)  an  opportunity  to 
collect  his  other  witnesses  ;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evidence  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  royal  highness  was  very 
short.  The  right  honourable  chan¬ 
cellor  was  convinced  that  the 
honourable  member  would  not  con¬ 
sume  a  day  more  of  the  time  of  the 
house  than  was  necessary  ;  and  as 
he  had  several  more  charges  to 
prove,  the  right  honourable  chan¬ 
cellor  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  upon  which  he  would  next 
enter. 

Mr.  Wardle  replied,  that  this 
must  depend  upon  the  arrival  of 
captain  Huxley  San  don  with  the 
royal  waggons  at  Portsmouth,  and 
of  general  French  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Adam  said,  that  the  present 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  se¬ 
vere  cases  that  he  had  seen  for  a 
length  of  time.  His  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York  was  charged  with 
matters  of  the  most  criminal,  kind  ; 
and  notice  was  given  of  this  charge 
at  the  earliest  period  of  the  session, 
when  military  men  were  absent  on 
duty,  or  had  fallen  by  the  sword, 
and  when  those  inquiries  could  not 
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be  made,  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  no  doubt 
would  prove  that  the  promotions 
•of  those  men  were  equally  honour¬ 
able  to  those  who  had  fallen,  and 
to  those  who  had  made  them.  Un¬ 
der  these  hardships,  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  thought 
that  the  house  had  a  right  to  as‘k 
whether  the  honourable  member 
had  not  some  witnesses  ready  to  be 
called  on  Friday ;  and  especially 
as  the  committee  had  now  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  through  a  tedious 
examination  of  six  or  eight  long- 
hours.  The  honourable  member 
would  recollect,  that  there  were 
other  charges  which  he  had  to 
establish ;  and  if  the  committee 
were  told  of  the  non-arrivals  of 
captain  Huxley  Sandon  and  gene¬ 
ral  French,  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  think  but  that  there 
was  more  of  charge  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  honourable  member’s 
inquiry,  than  of  proof  altogether. 
The  honourable  member  .therefore 
should  be  required  to  select  some 
one  charge  upon  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  immediately  resume 
their  proceedings.  If  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  taken  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  any  other  member  upon 
his  present  inquiry,  he  would  not 
have  been  -so  rapid  in  giving  his 
notice,  and  m  saying  things 
that  remained  upon  persons  without 
immediate  confirmation  or  refuta¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  opening  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member’s  charge  were 
known  to  be  in  London  ;  and 
therefore  his  royal  highness  was  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  cruel  situation  of 
suspense.  If  ever  it  was  at  all  de¬ 
sirable  that  justice  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  quickly,  it  was  so. in  a 
case  where  the  honour  of  the  se¬ 


cond  subject  in  the  realm  was  im¬ 
peached. 

Mr.  Wardle  wished  to  correct 
the  error  to  which  he  had  alluded  in 
his  former  evidence ;  but  being  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  not, yet  the  pro¬ 
per  time,  he  moved,  “  That  a  pro¬ 
per  officer  from  the  office  of  the 
commander-in-chief  do  attend  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  with  the  book  containing  the 
applications  for  purchase  by  subal¬ 
tern  officers,  within  the  period  in 
which  captain  Maling  had  his  three 
commissions  given  to  him.” 

Mr.  Wardle  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
correction  he  had  to  make  of  his 
former  evidence.  He  had  on  the 
former  nieffit  stated  that  he  had 

o  ___ 

not  seen  Mrs.  Clarke  on  Tuesday- 
morning,  though  he  had  waited 
a  considerable  time  in  her  drawings 
room  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her. 
On  recollection,  however,  he  found 
that’  it  was  on  Monday  he  had 
waited  a  long  time  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  that  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Clarke 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  well  as  in  the 
evening,  as  he  had  before  stated. 
After  this  Mr.  Wardle  underwent 
a  long  examination,  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  he  had  had  with 
Mrs.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Adam  was  next  examined, 
and  the  following  letters  read  as 

o 

evidence : 


>-Ul, 

ii  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1800,  you 
waited  on  me,  by  the  desire  of  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
to  state  his  royal  highness’s  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowing  me  an  annuity  of 
four  hundred  per  annum.  His 
royal  highness,  by  his  promise,  is  > 
F  3  now 
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now  indebted  to  me  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  have  written  repeated¬ 
ly,  but  of  no  avail.  His  royal 
highness’s  conduct  towards  me 
has  been  so  devoid  of  principle,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  honour ;  and  as  his  pro¬ 
mises  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
though  even  given  by  you,  I  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  mak¬ 
ing  my  intentions  known  to  you, 
for  the  consideration  of  his  royal 
highness  and  thus  it  is  I  so¬ 
licit  his  royal  highness  to  make  the 
annuity  secure  for  my  life,  and  to 
pay  me  the  arrears  immediately,  as 
my  necessities  are  very  pressing — 
(this  he  knows.)  If  his  royal  high- 
mess  refuses  to  do  this,  I  have  no 
other  mode  for  my  immediate 
wants,  than  to  publish  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  ever  communicated  to 
me  byhis  royal  highness,  and  every 
thing  which  has  come  under  my 
knowledge  during^our  intimacy, 
with  all  his  letters  ;  those  things 
amount  to  something  serious :  he 
is  more  within  my  power  than  may 
be  imagined.  Yet  I  wish,  for  his 
royal  highness’s  sake  and  my  own, 
that  he  will  make  my  request  good, 
as  I  know  full  well  I  should  suffer 
much  ill  exposing  him  in  my  own 
mind  :  yet,  before  I  do  any  thing 
publicly,  I  will  send  to  every 
one  of  his  royal  highness’s  family  a 
copy  of  what  I  mean  to  publish. 
Had  his  royal  highness  only  been  a 
little  punctual,  this  request  had 
never  been  made.  One  thing  more : 
should  his  royal  highness  throw  up 
his  protection  to  my  boy,  (for  I 
thank  him  much  for  the  past)  I 
hope  he  will  place  him  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Charter-hou6e,  or  any 
other  public  school :  the  child  is 
not  accountable  for  my  conduct. 
You  will  please  then,  sir,  to  state 
tliis  communication  to  the  duke 
/ 
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of  York  ;  and  on  Wednesday  I  will 
send  to  your  house,  to  know  what 
may  be  his  royal  highness’s  inten¬ 
tion  ;  which  you  will  please  to 
signify  by  a  letter  to 

4(  Your  most  obedient 

“  humble  servant, 

“  M.  A.  Clarke. 

<(  Sunday  morning , 

“  June  19. 

«  His  royal  highness  must  feel, 
that  his  conduct  on  a  late  affair  de¬ 
serves  all  this  from  me,  and  more. 

“  William  Adam,  esq.  Bloomsbury- 
square ,  private 
Indorsed  Mrs.  Clarke, 

1 9th  June ,  1808. 

*  *  -A 

“  11,  Holles-'street ,  Cavendish- 
“  square . 

“  Sir, 

“  On  Wednesday,  finding  there 
was  not  any  answer  to  my  letter, 
I  am  led  to  conjecture,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  thinks 
not  proper  to  make  good  his  pro¬ 
mise  given  by  you,  and  that  you 
encourage  him  in  it. 

“  I  have  employed  myself  since 
in  committing  to  paper  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  within  my  recollection 
during  the  intimacy  of  his  royal 
highness  and  myself.  The  fifty  or 
sixty  letters  of  his  royal  highness 
will  give  weight  to  the  whole.  On 
Tuesday  I  have  promised  to  give 
these  up,  if  I  hear  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  after  this  last  notice;  and 
when  once  givenout  of  my  own  pos¬ 
session,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
recall.  It  is  to  gentlemen,  and 
not  any  publisher,  they  will  be 
committed  ;  and  those  gentlemen 
are  just  as  obstinate  as  his  royal 
highness,  and  more  independent; 
they  are  acquaintances  of  yours ; 
and  to  relieve  my  wants,  in  pique 
to  others,  will  do  what  the  duke 

will 
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will  not :  however,  he  has  it  all 
within  his  own  power,  and.  so  he 
may  act  as  he  pleases.  , 

“  I  am,  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient, 
“  M.  A.  Clarke. 

<£  Saturday  morning. 

“  William  Adam ,  esq.  Bloomsbury - 
square  A 

William  Adam,  esq.  was  exa¬ 
mined  as  follows  :  \ 

Having  stated  that'  you  have 
served  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York  gratuitously,  may  I  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ask,  Have  you  a  son  in  the 
army  ? — I  have,  he  is  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  21st  regiment  of 
foot. 

At  what  age  was  he  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  ? — I  will  answer  that 
question.  But  as  I  have  received 
a  letter  which  I  will  presently  read 
to  the  house,  they  will  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  my  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  stating  the  introduction  of 
that  person,  and  the  progress  he 
made  in  the  army.  General  sir 
Charles  Stewart,  who  was  a  friend 
of  my  early  life,  asked  me  if  any  of 
my  five  sons  had  a  disposition  or 
inclination  for  the  army.  I  told 
him  that  there  was  one  of  them, 
then  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old, 
who  I  thought  had  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  that  way.  He  said,  You 
know  my  friendship  for  you,  and 
the  rules  of  the  service  permit  my 
making  him  anensigil.  He  gave 
him  the  commission  of  ensign  ;  his 
regiment  was  in  Canada,  and  the 
young  person  never  joined  it,  but 
was  sent  by  me  immediately  to 
Woolwich,  to  receive  a  military 
education  regularly  ;  and  as  I  am 
asked  a  question  of  this  sort,  and 
know  its  tendency,  from  the  letter 
I  have  in  my  pocket  I  do  not  think 
it  unbecoming  in  me  to  state,  of  so 
near  and  so  dear  a  relation,  that  he 


distinguished  himself  extremely  in 
his  progress  at  Woolwich.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  second  commission  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  from  general  sir  Charles 
Stewart,  equally  gratuitously  with 
my  services  to  the  duke  of  York. 
When'sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, whom 
I  likewise  had  the  honour  to  call 
my  intimate  friend,  was  about  to 
go  out  to  the  Helder,  he  went  un¬ 
der  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  a 
volunteer.  The  house  will  pardon 
me,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  not 
to  feel  upon  this  subject ;  I  must 
state  his  merits.  That  youth  land¬ 
ed  in  a  hot  fire,  and  he  behaved  so 
as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  every 
body  around  him ;  he  remained 
actively  engaged  in  every  engage¬ 
ment  during  that  expedition  ;  he 
had  the  command  of  such  a  subdi¬ 
vision  of  men  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mands,  and  they  were  of  those 
troops  that  were  raised  as  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  militia  ;  they  were 
raw  to  service,  they  required  much 
management,  and  yet  he  contrived 
to  conduct  them  well :  when  he 
returned  to  this  country,  he  received 
from  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York,  without  any  solicitatipn what¬ 
ever  on  my  part,  so  help  me  Godi 
a  commission  in  Jus  own  regiment, 
the  Coldstream,  having  paved  the 
way  to  make  him  a  lieutenant  in 
his  own  regiment,  by  giving  him  a 
commission  in  one  of  the  regiments 
that  was  raised  j  ust  after  the  affair 
of  the  Helder.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  particular  circumstances,  but  it 
will  be  easy  to  get  them  at  the  wary- 
office,  if  that  is  necessary.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Coldstream  regiment 
at  home  until  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  when  he  went  again  under 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  where  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  at 
Woolwich,  who  had  made  a  similar 
progress*  with  himself,  the  son  of 
sir  John  Warren,  who  was  killed 
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by  his  side  Jfie  was  one  of  those 
who  landed  with  the  guards  in  the 
illustrious  landing  commanded  by 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  lord  Keith.  I  have  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  sa/,  that  he  distinguished 
himself  equally  upon  that  occasion. 
When  he  returned  home,  the  duke 
of  York  again  gratuitously  transfer¬ 
red  him  to  his  own  regiment  with 
the  rank  of  major  ;  and  he  rose  as 
a  matter  of  course,  at  the  age,  1 
believe,  of  not  quite  twenty-one,  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
second  battalion  of  his  own  regi¬ 
ment.'  When  colonel  Wilson  went 
abroad  with  general  Maitland,  co- 
*  lonel  Wilson  intimated  to  me,  that 
it  would  vacate  his  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nelcy  ;  and  the  only  time  I  ever 
mentioned  his  name  to  the  duke  of 
York  was  to  mention  that  fact,  and 
to  leave  it  to  his  royal  highness 
to  do  as  he  thought  fit:  his  royal 
highness  put  him  in  the  fir>>t  batta¬ 
lion  :  and  I  have  the  happiness  to. 
think,  that  he  has  been  a  constant 
credit  to  his  country,  and  has  com¬ 
manded  as  well,  from  the  moment 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant -colo¬ 
nel,  as  any  one  in  the  service  ;  and 
I  desire  general  officers  in  the  ser- 
•  vice  to  speak  to  that.  If  general 
Moore  were  alive,  he  could  do  it, 
I  now  beg  leave  to  read  this  letter, 
which  I  should  have  considered  a 
mere  trifle,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
question,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  probably  into  the  fire:  it  is 
Written  in  red  ink. 

[Mr.  Adam  read  an  anonymous 
letter.] 

“  To  W.  Adam,  esq. 

“  Sir, — Your  diameter  was  once 
respectable^ — that  is  now  over  :  vour 
shifting  of  sides  in  the  house,  and 
your  interference  in  the  duke  of 
York’s  lechery ,  would  have  dubbed 
any  other  man  with  the  epithet  of 
pimp.  By  your  perpetual  subser- 


H  A  ND 

viency  to  the  royal  interests,  one  of 
your  sons  has  obtained  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  and  the  other  a  ship — 
(*  I  wish  I  was  questioned  as  to 
that  appointment — ’)  Bravo — go  on 
— see  if  you  can  persuade  any  man 
you  are  not  acting  for  profit, 
when  your  family  is  thus  provided 
for.  What !  the  duke’s  conduct  is 
not  to  be  canvassed — no,  nor  his 

profligacy  to  his  w - ,  because  he 

is  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
prince  forsooth.  Decide  as  you 
will,  the  public  dm  form  their 
judgement  :  nor  will  a  heavy 
burthened  people  be  persuaded,  by 
die  vote  of  a  bear-garden,  that  Mach 
is  white.  Be  honest,  change  your 
principles  faith  the  colour  of  your 
hair ;  let  this  ruhrick  prove  to  you 
typical  of  my  feeling,  blushing  as 
I  am  at  your  misconduct :  and  as 
for  the  house,  it  may  discuss  thp 
subject ;  but  on  its  decision  depends 
its  own  damnation  or  salvation.” 

After  this  the  committee  went 
into  the  case  of  captain  Maling, 
which  involved  in  it  no  direct  pe¬ 
cuniary  corruption,  but  which  prov¬ 
ed  that  offices  in  the  army  had 
been  sinecures,  for  it  appeared  that 
captain  Maling  had  three  times  en¬ 
joyed  promotion  in  the  army  with¬ 
out  having  done  duty  in  any  regi¬ 
ment,  being  all  the  time  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  commander-in-chief.'" 

■  Lord  Castlereagh  informed  the 
honourable  gentleman  opposite, 
that  he  had  inquired  whether  cap¬ 
tain  Huxley  Sandon  had  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  that  he  found  he 
had,  and  that  orders  had  been 
sent  to  him  to  come  up  to  town. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  if  that  officer  should 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  next  exa¬ 
mination,  the  honourable  member 
might  proceed  with  some  charge 
in  which  his  testimony  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  would  be  desirable  to 

proceed 
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proceed  with  the  business  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  he  begged  to  know  what 
charge  the  honourable  member 
meant  to  bring  forward  on  that 
clay  ? 

Mr.  Wardle  seemed  to  think 
Monday  too  early  a  day,  and  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
state  what  particular  charge  he 
should  bring  forward. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  his  honourable  friend 
Was  not  disposed  to  proceed  with 
this  business  on  Monday,  and  also 
to  declare  the  particular  charge 
which  he  meant  first  to  adduce.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  he  himself 
should  be  ready,  and  if  his*  wit¬ 
nesses  should  not  be  here  at  the 
time,  it  Would  be  competent  to 
him  then  to  defer  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Wardle  observed,  that 
captain  Huxley  Sandon  was  a  ma¬ 
terial  witness  in  ever/ charge,  and 
that  the  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  attend  on  Monday  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  great. 

Lord  Folkestone  remarked,  that 
th'e  order  book  contained  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  business  for  Monday  with¬ 
out  any  addition.  Fie  thought  the 
honourable  gentleman  asked  only 
a  common  indulgence,  when  he 
wished  for  the  delay  of  a  day. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  allowed  that  he 
could  not  see  why  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  at  once  make 
up  his  mind  with  respect  to  the 
charge  that  he  would  next  endea¬ 
vour  to  maintain.  But  still  he 
might  have  reasons  for  not  doing 
so.  It  was  important,  however,  to 
the  character  of  the  house,  that  the 
honourable  member  should  not  be 
treated  with  any  thing  like  un¬ 
kindness.  Neither  he  (Mr.  S.)  nor 
any  of  those  on  the  same  benches 
were  implicated  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  honourable  gentleman 


thought  proper  to  bring  his 
charges.  None,  on  his  side  of  the 
house  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  those 
charges  :  but  in  proportion  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  taken 
the  business  entirely  on  his  own 
shoulders,  he  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  fairly  and  impartially. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  persuad¬ 
ed  that  if  this  was  the  way  hi  which 
any  honourable  member,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  correct  public  abuses, 
was  to  be  assisted  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  house,  very  few  would  hence¬ 
forward  enter  on  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  For  himself,  he  shohld  be 
ashamed  to  make  any  such  dis¬ 
claiming  as  that  made  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  near  him. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  might 
think  what  they  pleased :  what  he 
did,  he  did  as  his  duty.  It  did  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  that  the  honourable 
accuser  had  acted  in  the  most  fair, 
candid,  and  even  incautious  man¬ 
ner;  and  that  much  of  the  reproach 
which  he  had  unjustly  incurred, 
had  arisen  from  his  desire  to  Com¬ 
ply  with  the  indecent  hurry  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite. 

Mr.  Canning  admitted  that,  the 
honourable  baronet  had  taken  a 
manly  part — that  he  had  stated  his 
reasons  frankly,  and  he  knew  he 
had  ability  to  maintain  them.  But 
what  would  he  said  if  there  was  a 
person  who  had  secretly  advised— 
who  had  secretly  been  consulted, 
and  who  sheltered  himself  in  silence 
under  that  broad  disclaiming  shield 
which  an  honourable  gentleman 
had  thrown  over  himself  and  his 
friends If  such  a  person  existed, 
he  must  apply  to  his  conduct  terms 
very  different  from  those  which  he 
had  injustice  applied  to  that  of  the 
honourable  baronet. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  with  great 
warmth,  accused  the  right  honour¬ 
able 
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able  secretary  of  making  a  covert 
attack  on  some  individual,whomhe 
did  not  venture  openly  to  denounce, 
and  called  upon  him,  with  the 
same  manliness  which  he  had 
praised  so  highly  in  the  honourable 
.baronet,  to  name  the  person  to 
whom  he  alluded.  \A  pause  of 
half  a  minute  :  cries  of  Name!  name  /j 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  not  name  the  person,  it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  had 
no  Ground  for  his  insinuation. 

o 

Mr,  Yorke  protested  against  this 
unparliamentary  mode  of  calling 
on  one  honourable  member  to  name 
another. 

Mr.  Whitbread  replied,  that  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  sat 
near  him,  he  would  not  have  been 
suprised  at  his  feelings  when  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  by 
a  directi  insinuation,  and  by  his 
gestures  and  looks  evidently  directed 

o  _  * 

towards  himself,  had  pointed  him 
out  as  the  object  of  his  attack. 

Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  his  honourable  friend  had 
entered  on  this  business  without 
more  serious  preparation  and 
knowledge.  When  he  knew  that 
his  honourable  friend  had  in  con¬ 
templation  to  institute  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  when  he  heard  that  he 
was  lending  himself  to  an  associa- 
tion  ol  the  most  infamous  nature, 
he  had  warned  him  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  He 
was  sure  that  his  honourable 
friend  was  not  influenced  by  un¬ 
worthy  motives,  but  he  was  also 
sure,  that  if  his  honourable  friend 
knew  the  real  character  of  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  deluded,  he 
would  shrink  from  them  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Having  begun,  however 
unprovided,  he  must  now  proceed. 
It  was  impossible  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  should  stand  over,  because  the 
evidence  by  which  the  accuser  ex¬ 


pected  to  support  his  charge  could 
not  be  immediately  procured.  Good 
God  !  what  was  the  business  before 
the  house  ?  It  was,  whether  at 
this  peculiarly  important  crisis, 
the  con  m  aider  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
forces » should  be  reprobated  and 
imoeached,  or  his  character  restor- 
ed  fair  in  the  public  estimation.  It 
was  a  case  of  vital  importance. 

Feb.  7.  After  the' examination 
of  several  witnesses  as  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  establishment  of  Glou- 
cester-Place  ;  captain  Sandon  was 
called  in)  and  questioned  with  re¬ 
spect  to  colonel  French’s  levy.  It 
was  proved  by  documents  that  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1804,  colonel 
French  and  captain  Sandon  obtain¬ 
ed  a  letter  of  service,  that  is,  an 
authority  to  raise  5000  men  for  the 
army,  and  that  this  authority  and 
bargain  was  granted  and  made 
through  the  power  of  the  comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  the  transaction  being 
one  that  originated  in  his  office. 
Captain  Sandon  stated  that  Mr. 
Cockayne,  his  attorney,  having 
told  him  that  if  he  wanted  any 
thing  done  at  the  war-office,  he 
knew  a  person  who  could  do  it ;  he 
was  led  to  the  transaction  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  colonel  French :  that 
there  was  an  agent  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
a  Mr.  Corri,  a  music-master,  who 
was  to  introduce  them  ;  that  the 
original  bargain  was,  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  to  receive  500  guineas, 
and  Mr.  Corri  200/.  for  the  intro¬ 
duction,  the  former  sum  to  be  in¬ 
creased  at  his  discretion,  if  they 
were  successful  in  their  levy,  to 
2000/. 

Mr.  Corri  stated  that  Sandon  did 
apply  to  him,  and  commissioned 
him  to  offer  Mrs.  Clarke  2000/.  for 
her  assistance  ;  that  he,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  did  apply  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  that  in  June  1804,  he  received 
200/.  for  himself  from  San¬ 
don, 


don,  which  200/.  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Cockayne,  to  whom  he  was  in  debt. 

Mr.  Dowler  stated  that  he  saw 
colonel  French  and  captain  Sandon 
at  M’s.  Clarke’s,  that  by  desire 
of  Mrs.  Clarke  he  spoke  to  them 
several  times  upon  the  subject  of 
the  levy  ;  that  Mrs.  Clarke  told  him 
that  she  was  to  receive  a  thousand 
guineas,  and  a  guinea  per  man, 
until  the  levy  of  5000  men  should 
be  completed.  He  also  added  that 
he  was  present  when  colonel  French 
or  captain  Sandon,  he  does  not 
know  which,  gave  Mrs.  Clarke 
500/.  of  it.  Upon  being  asked 
what  cause  she  assigned  for  doing 
these  things,  he  replied,  “  She  said 
the  duke  of  York  was  so  distressed 
for  money  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  ask  him  for  any,  and  that  this 
was  the  only  way  by  which  she 
could  support  her  establishment.” 

Mr.  Grant,  agent  to  the  levy, 
confirmed  these  statements,  and 
said  French  and  Sandon  told  him 
they  had  actually  paid  her  1,700/.  ; 
and  that  colonel  French  applied  to 
him  about  a  loan  of  5000/.  for  the 
duke  of  York. 

Mrs.  Clarke  admitted  that  French 
and  Sandon  had  applied  to  her  for 
the  levy  ;  that  they  promised  her  a 
pecuniary  compensation — that  the 
duke,  upon  this,  promised  that  the 
parties  should  have  the  levy — that 
she  recollects  receiving  one  sum  of 
500/.  which  went  in  part  payment 
of  a  service  of  plate  for  the  house 
in  Gloucester-place — that  the  duke 
told  her  he  paid  the  remainder  of 
the  money  for  the  plate — that 
French  told  her,  if* he  duke  would 
pass  his  accounts,  he  and  his  agent 
would  accommodate  him  with  a 
loan  of  5000/. 

Miss  Taylor  stated  that  she  heard 
the  duke  of  York  speak  to  Mrs. 
Clarke  respecting  colonel  French’s 
levy,  gnd  that  his  words  were,  as 


nearly  as  she  could  recollect,  “  I 
am  continually  wearied  by  colonel 
French  about  his  levy.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  wanting  something  more  to  be 
clone  in  his  favour :  ”  .then  turning 
to  Mrs.  Clarke  he  said,  “  How  does 
he  behave  to  you,  darling  ?”  (  She 
replied, *f  Middling:  not  very  well 
to  which  the  duke  added  :  “  Mas¬ 
ter  French  must  mind  wrhat  he  is 
about,  else  I  will  soon  cut  up  him 
and  his  levy  too.” 

Another  case  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  related  to  the  promotion 
of  major  Tonyn.  On  this  subject 
captain  Sandon  was  desired  to  state 
what  he  knew  respecting  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  major  Tonyn  from  the  48th 
to  the  majority  of  the  31st  regi¬ 
ment.  To  which  he  replied  : 

“  In  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Clarke,  she  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
military  friends  that  wished  for  in¬ 
terest  :  if  they  had  money,  she 
thought  she  could  get  them  pro- 
moled.  At  that  period  I  did  not 
know  any  body  ;  but  meeting  with 
Mr.  Donovan  the  next  day,  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  if  he  had  any  friends?  He 
said  Yes,  there  was  a  gentleman 
in  town  that  he  thought  would 
give  a  sum  of  money  for  a  step  :  I 
asked  him  what  sum  he  would 
give  ?  He  said  he  thought  he  would 
give  five  hundred  guineas.  I  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Clarke  upon  the  subject, 
and  she  said,  By  all  means  close 
with  him.  When  1  saw  Mr.  Do¬ 
novan,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I 
could  procure  his  friend  the  step 
that  he  wished  for  ;  upon  which  he 
produced  a  memorandum,  signed 
by  a  Mr.  Gilpin,  of  the  Strand,  for 
the  sum  X  have  mentioned,  when¬ 
ever  he  should  appear  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  gazetted  as  a  major. 
I  believe  it  was  near  upon  two 
months  or  ten  weeks,  I  suppose  it 
might  be  two  months,  when  cap¬ 
tain  Tonyn,  for  I  never  had  the 
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honour  of  seeing  captain  Tonyn 
before  that  period,  got  tired  that 
his  promotion  did  not  appear :  he 
desired  Mr.  Donovan  to  call  upon 
roe  to  say,  that  if  I  could  not  get 
the  business  finished,  I  had  better 
return  him  his  memorandum.  I 
waited  Upon  Mrs.  Clarke, '  and  told 
her  what  Mr.  Donovan  had  said. 
She  said,  that  he  was  a  shabby  fel¬ 
low,  that  he  was  very  much  in 
haste,  but  that  if  he  would  wait 
quietly,  she  dared  say  it  would  be 
done,  and  desired  me  to  say  that 
he  had  better  wait  a  little.  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  day  1  met  Mr.  Do¬ 
novan,  and  I  told  him  the  interest 
that  we  had  to  procure  the  majority 
had  informed  me  that  they  had 
better  wait  a  little.  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van  said,  I  am  instructed  by  cap¬ 
tain  Tonyn  to  say,  You  must  give 
up  your  security  immediately,  for 
wTe  are  pretty  clear,  or,  at  least  I 
am  pretty  clear, you  cannot  get  him 
gazetted ;  and  another  thing,  ge¬ 
neral  Tonyn  has  spoken  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  he  has  pro¬ 
mised  him  the  first  majority  that  is 
vacant.  I  then  begged  to  see  cap¬ 
tain  Tonyn :  Mr,  Donovan  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  him  ;  he  then  told  me 
the  same ;  Sir,  this  business  has 
been  a  long  while  upon  the  carpet, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  effect  what 
you  say  you  can  do,  and  I  desire 
you  will  give  me  up  the  security  I 
gave  you  ;  for  general  Tonyn,  my 
father,  has  procured  a  promise 
from  the  commander- in-chief  to 
give  me  a  majority.  I  observed  to 
him,  that  he  had  better  wait  a  few 
days,  for  that  I  thought,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  be  gazet¬ 
ted.  However,  after  arguing  the 
point  for  a  little  time,  he  said,  ’ For 
two  or  three  gazettes  it  does  not 
signify,  let  the  business  go  on,  and 
if  I  find  I  am  gazetted  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  the  business  shall  be  as 


it  originally  was.  However,  to 
make  short  of  the  story,  1  believe 
it  was  the  Wednesday  when  we 
were  speaking,  and  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  or  Tuesday  fallowing  he  was 
in  the  Gazette  as  major the 
consequence  Was,  I  received  the 
five  hundred  guineas,  500/.  I  gave 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  2 51.  to  Mr. 
Donovan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  was  call¬ 
ed  in  :  and,  having  been  informed 
byf  the  chairman  that  she  was  to 
answer  only  those  questions  wrhieh 
she  could  answer  from  her  own 
knowledge,  was  examined  by  the 
committee, as  follows  : 

Do  you  recollect  recommending 
captain  Tonyn  of  the  48th  regi¬ 
ment,  for  a  majority,  to  his  royal 
highness  the  commander-in-chief  ? 
— I  do.  \ 

Do  you  recollect  who  introduced 
captain  Tonyn  to  you  for  your 
recommendation  ? — Either  Mr.  Do¬ 
novan  or  captain  Sandon. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  you 
were  to  receive  any  sum  of  money, 
provided  captain  Tonyn  was  gazet¬ 
ted  i — I  do  not  recollect  the  stipu¬ 
lated  sum,  but  I  received  500/. 
when  it  was  gazetted. 

Did  you  make  it  known,  when 
you  recommended  captain  Tonyn 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  that 
you  were  to  receive  any  pecuniary 
consideration  for  his  promotion  ? 
— Yes. 

This  was  on  the  1 0th  ;  and  on  the 
16th,  when  all  the  cases  had  been 
gone  through,  as  far  as  Mr.  War- 
dle  appears  to  have  intended  to  go, 
Mr.  Perceval  said,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  a  fact  which  had 
been  ten  or  twelve  days  in  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  several  gentlemen 
upon  both  sides  of  the  house.  He 
had  reserved  the  communication 
of  this  fact  till  the  case  had  been 

closed. 
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closed,  and  if  the  committee  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  circumstance 
ought  to  have  been  communicated 
earlier,  the  fault  was  entirely  with 
him.  His  royal  highness  had 
wished  him  to  make  the  statement 
earlier  to  the  committee,  and  con¬ 
sequently  he  a} one  was  culpable  if  it 
had  been  improperly  withheld.  The 
fact  he  had  to  state  was,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  testimony  as  to  one  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  committee,  namely,  that 
with  respect  to  captain  Tonyn’s 
case.  It  appeared  by  the  minutes, 
that  a  sum  of  money  had''  been 
lodged  by  captain  Tonyn  tc  be 
paid  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Do¬ 
novan  in  the  event  of  his  promo¬ 
tion  taking  place.  It  appeared,  al¬ 
so,  that  after  some  time  captain 
Tonyn  became  impatient,  and  de¬ 
manded  his  security  back  in  May 
or  June.  The  important  suppres¬ 
sion  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  was  in 
the  evidence  of  captain  Sandon. 
But  before  he  mentioned  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  should  state  to  the 
committee  the  manner  in  which  he 
received  the  information.  On  Sa¬ 
turday  se’nnigbt  a  letter  had  been 
delivered  to  hirrTby  colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  from  his  learned  friend  oppo¬ 
site  (Mr.  Adam),  acquainting  him 
that  colonel  Hamilton  had  an  im¬ 
portant  communication  to  make. 
He  saw  colonel  Hamilton  a  few 
minutes  after  he  waited  on  him, 
and  learned  from  him  what  he 
collected  from  captain  Sandon' 
since  his  arrival  in  England  from 
abroad.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
an  officer  in  the  waggon  train,  to 
whrph  captain  Sandon  also  belong¬ 
ed.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
colonel  Hamilton  learned  the  state 
of  things  with  respect  to  the  charges 
brought  forward  in  that  house,  and, 
among  others,  that  respecting  ma¬ 
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jor  Tonyn’s  case.  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton  then  sent  for  captain  Sandon, 
who  stated  to  him  all  he  knew  of 
the  transaction,  beinsr  all  he  had 
stated  at  the  bar  of  the  house  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  exception  of  what 
lie  had  suppressed.  Captain  San¬ 
don  said,  that  when  major  Tonyn 
became  impatient,  he  went  to  state 
the  circumstance  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
who  sent  him  back  to  major  Tonyn 
to  inform  him  that  sire  had  recei¬ 
ved  a  note  from  the  duke  of  York 
respecting  his  case,  which  note  was 
shown  to  major  Tonyn  by  captain 
Sandon.  The  note  was,  “  I  received 
your  note,  and  Tonyn’s  case  shall 
remain  as  it  is.”  This  note  was  in¬ 
tended  to  show  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  written  had  influence, 
and  in  consequence  major  Tonyn 
consented  to  let  his  security  remain- 
When  major  Tonyn  was  gazet¬ 
ted,  captain  Sandon  was  directed  to 
show  him  another  note,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  the  duke 
of  York,  and  stating,  “  Tonyn  will 
be  this  night  gazetted.”  The  for¬ 
mer  note  captain  Sandbn  showed  to 
colonel  Hamilton,  and  said,  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
course  to  destroy  it.  Colonel  Ha¬ 
milton,  on  the  contrary,  strongly 
dissuaded  him  from  destroying  so 
material  a  part  of  the  evidence* 
The  other  note  had  been  given  to 
major  Tonyn  by  captain  Sandon, 
but  was  not  afterwards  given  back* 
Colonel  Hamilton  mentioned  the 
Matter  to  his  learned  friend,  and 
by  his  advice  went  to  captain  San¬ 
don,  when  he  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  note,  and  again  repeated  his 
injunction  to  the  captain  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  note.  He  understood, 
that  captain  Sandon,  when  he  came 
to  London,  proposed  to  see  Mr* 
Lowten,  agent  for  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  and  also  to  wait  on  Mrs. 
Clarke,  in  order  to  his  being  exa- 
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mined  by  each.  His  learned  friend 
had  sent  colonel  Hamilton  to  him, 
and  followed  soon  after  himself. 
It  appeared  to  hi  in,  as  he  trusted 
it  would  to  the  committee,  that  his 
learned  friend  and  himself  should 
instruct  colonel  Hamilton  as  to  the 
course  which  captain  Sandon  should 
pursue.  They  recommended  that 
he  should  not  submit  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  either  by  Mr.  Lowten  or  Mrs. 
Clarke,  but  keep  himself  clear  of 
all  interference  on  either  side,  until 
he  should  come  to  the  bar,  but  a- 
bove  all  things  not  to  destroy  the 
paper.  These  were  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  colonel 
Hamilton.  It  would  also  strike 
the  committee,  that  his  communi¬ 
cation  ought  to  have  been  made  to 
his  royal  highness  the  commander- 
in-chief.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  the  investigation  then 
pending,, neither  he,  nor  his  learn-* 
ed  friend,  as  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  could,  consistently  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  make  themselves  the 
depositaries  of  this  secret.  As  it 
had  been  communicated  to  them, 
they  felt  they  were  hound  to  make 
it  public.  The  communication  of 
the  circumstance  had  been  made 
to  the  commander-in-chief  late  on 
Saturday.  His  royal  highness  ut¬ 
terly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  declared  the  note  to 
be  a  forgery.  The  commander- in¬ 
chief  came  shortly  after  to  his 
house  with  his  learned  friend,  and 
restated  with  the  strongest  convic¬ 
tion,  upon  the  best  efforts  of  his 
memory,  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  that  he  wished 
it  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.  As 
to  the  fact  of  the  note  relating  to 
the  appearance  of  major  Tonyvfs 
name  in  the  Gazette,  his  royal 
highness  could  not  be  so  positive. 
He  could  not  state  that  he  might 
not  have  written  such  a  note,"  in 


answer  to  a  note  which  might  have 
been  addressed  so  him ;  he  could 
not  call  the  circumstance  to  mind. 
The  other  note,  however,  his  royal 
highness  most  positively  denied  ha¬ 
ving  written.  His  learned  friend 
had  stated  what  passed  between 
colonel  Hamilton  and  captain  San¬ 
don,  who  acted  as  it  was  wished 
he  should.  He  told  colonel  Ha¬ 
milton  that  he  would  come  here, 
and,  as  he  did,  tell  the  truth,  but 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  note. 
When  they  found  that  the  note  had 
been  destroyed,  they  ceased  to  have 
any  communication  with  captain 
Sandon,  and  left  him  to  come  to 
the  bar,  and  state  what  case  he 
should  think  proper.  He  had  come 
to  the  bar,  but  had  suppressed  this 
important  feature  in  his  evidence, 
which,  whether  the  note  was  a  for¬ 
gery  or  not,  ought  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  committee,  in  order 
that,  if  a  forgery,  the  authors  might 
be  detected  and  punished,  and,  if 
not,  that  it  might  have  its  due 
weight  in  the  pending  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  make  this  communication  to  the 
committee  ;  and  if  toeie  was  any 
impropriety  in  having,  delayed  it 
till  this  period,  the  fault  was  his, 
though  he  had  reason  to  suppose  it 
ought  to  have  been  brb  light  out  in 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  inquiry. 

On  this  Sandon  was  caBed  to  the 
bar  ;  and,  being  questioned  about 
the  existence  of  the  note,  prevari¬ 
cated  so  much  that  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  Newgate  ;  but  previously  to 
being  sent  thither,  he  was  allowed 
to  go  to  his  own  house  with  the 
serjeant  at  arms,  where  he  found  the 
original  note,  and  divers  other  pa¬ 
pers  connected  with  the  business, 
which  were  all  brought,  and 
delivered  to  the  house. 

During  the  absence  of  Sandon, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  ClarMe  had  been  examined, 
and  declared  that  she  had  not  the 
smallest  recollection  of  having  re¬ 
ceded  such  a  note  from  the  duke  ; 
tiiat  no  note  was  necessary,  because 
he  saw  her,  at  that  time  every  day  of 
his  life;  and  she  also  added  that  she 
never  either  gave  or  sent  any  such 
note  to  captain  Sandon,  because 
she  was  so  very  careful  not  to  let 
any  of  the  duke’s  writing  go  out 
of  her  hands. 

Upon  Sandon’s  return  he  was 
again  examined,  and  declared  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  given  him  the  note 
to  be  shown  to  Tonyn,  to  pacify 
him  and  to  prevent  him  from  with¬ 
drawing  his  money.  Then  Mrs. 
Clarke  (who  was  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  passing)  was  called  in 
and  .shown  the  note  addressed  to 
“  George  Farquhar,  esq.”  contain¬ 
ing  these  few  words : — “  I  have 
just  received  your  note,  and  Tony n’s 
business  shall  remain  as  it  is. — God 
bless  you.” — She  instantly  said,  “  I 
suppose  I  must  have  seen  it  before, 
for  it  is  his  royal  highness’s  writ¬ 
ing — I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
have  got  into  that  man’s  possession, 
unless  I  gave  it  him  :  it  was  a  di¬ 
rection  I  used  very  often  to  get 
from  his  royal  highness.” 

Thisevidence  beingrebutted  bythe 
duke  of  York’s  positive  denial  of  the 
fact,  several  witnesses  were  called 
from  the  Bank  and  Post-office  to 
give  their  opinion  upon  it;  and  they 
all,  with  a  single  exception  only, 
decided  that  the  note  is  in  the  same 
hand  writing  as  other  letters  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  his.  Some 
pains  were  taken  to  prove  that  die 
note  was  a  forgery  by  Mrs.  Clarke, 
but  without  the  smallest  success  ; 
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and  at  length  it  was  generally,  if 
not  universally  admitted  to  be  in 
tire  duke’s  own  hand-writing.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
business  of  the  note  was  not 
brought  forward  in  the  house  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
till  it  was  believed  that  the  note  it¬ 
self  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Perceval  and  Adam  under¬ 
went  long  and  close  examinations 
as  to  the  suppressing  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  note  till  they  had  good 
reason  for  believing  it  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  in  existence.  Mr.  Adam  said 
he  had  not  brought  it  forward  be¬ 
fore,  lest  it  should  embarrass  the 
proceedings  and  Mr.  Wardle  ;  but 
Mr.  Perceval  contended  that  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  produ¬ 
cing  any  evidence  in  his  possession 

at  what  time  he  thought  most  con- 
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vement. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  case : 
but  in  the  course  of  the  examina¬ 
tions,  much  important  evidence 
was  adduced,  merely  by  the  cross- 
examinations  of  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  and  those  who  were  avowedlv 
the  advocates  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Those  who  examine  the 
case  *  will  see  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  is  more  indebted  for  the  strong* 
parts  of  the  case  made  out  against 
him  to  his  friends  than  to  Mr.  War  ~ 
die.  Divers  letters  were  brought  to 
light  through  their  means,  of  which 
the  prosecutor  was  totally  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  to  justify  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  general  Clavering  made  a  sig¬ 
nal  attempt,  and  was  himself  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  for  prevarica¬ 
tion,  having  first  greatly  injured 
the  cause  which  he  hoped  to  de¬ 
fend. 


•x 

*  See  a  work  lately  published,  entitled,  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  &c.  <kc."  In  this  is  given  every  particular  relating  to  the  whole  business.  < 
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At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  Feb. 

22,  the  opinion  of  the  general  of¬ 
ficers,  who  were  members  of  the 
house,  was  asked,  with  respect  to 
the  improved  state  -of  the  army 
in  discipline  and  condition,  and 
whether  the  system  of  promotions 
in  the  service  was  not  better  than  it 
had  been.  Generals  Norton  and 
Fitzpatrick,  the  secretary  of  war, 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Grosvenor,  all  paid  high  eulo- 
giums  to  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
highness  as  commander-in-chief. 

On  the  next  day,  Feb.  23,  after 
much  private  business  had  been 
transacted, 

The  speaker  rose  and  stated,  that 
since  he  had  come  to  the  house  he 
had  received  a  letter,  the  contents 
of  which  related  to  the  inquiry  now 
pending  before'  the  house  respecting 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness 
the 'duke  of  York,  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  house  that  he  should  read  it. 
[A general  exclamation  of  Read  t  read  ! 
read  /J  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  then  announced  that  the 
letter  came  from  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York,  was  signed 
“Frederick, ’’addressed  to  the  speak¬ 
er,  and  dated  Horse  Guards,  Feb. 

23,  1 809-  The  contents  were  as 
follow  ; 

COTY, 

“  Horse-Guards ,  Feu.  23, 

“  Sir,  1809.  A 

‘Thave  waited  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  until  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  housq  of  commons 
to  inquire  into  my  conduct, 
as  commander-in- chief  lof’his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  army,  had  closed  its  exami¬ 
nations  ;  and  I  now  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  letter  through  you  to 
the  house  of  commons. 

“  I  observe  with  die  deepest  con- 
€crn,  Uiat,  in  the/  course  of  this 
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inquiry,  my  name  has  been  coupled 
with  transactions  the  most  criminal 
and  disgraceful ;  and  I  must  ever 
regret  and  lament,  that  a  connec¬ 
tion  should  have  existed,  which 
has  thus  exposed  my  character  to 
animadversion. 

“  With  respect  to  any  alleged 
offences  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  official  duties,  I  do, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon 
my  honour,  as  a  prince,  distinctly 
assert  my  innocence  ;  not  only"  by 
denying  all  coirupt  participation  in 
any  of  the  infamous  transactions 
which  have  appeared  in  evidence  at 
the  bar  of  the  bourse  of  commons, 
or  any  connivance  at  their  existence, 
but  also  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
suspicion  that  they  existed  at  all. 

“  My  consciousness  of  innocence 
leads  me  confidently  to  hope,  that 
the  house  of  commons  will  not, 
upon  such  evidence  as  they  have 
heard,  adopt  any  proceedings  pre¬ 
judicial  to  my  honour  and  character; 
but  if,  upon  such  testimony  as  has 
been  adduced  against  me,  the  house- 
of  commqns  can  think  my  inno¬ 
cence  questionable,  I  claim  of  their 
justice,  that  I  shall  not  be  condemn¬ 
ed  without ’trial,  nor  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  and  protection  which 
is  afforded  to  every  British  subject 
by  those  sanctions  under  which 
alone  evidence  is  received  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  administiation  of  the  lawr. 

“  1  am,  sir,  yours, 

“  Frederick. 

t(  The  speaker  of  the  houseof  commons.” 

The  speaker  then  said,  that 
though  it  was  usual  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  to  order  the  letter  to  lie  on 
the  table  for  the  peiusal  of  the 
members ;  yet  as  gentlemen  on  each 
side  of  him  were  anxious  for  the 
perusal ;  and  as  it  was  desirable 
to  give  the  individual  members  of 
the  house,  as  speedily  as  possible,  pos¬ 
sesion  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  he 
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suggested  the  idea  of  taking  the  let¬ 
ter  from  the  table  now,  in  order  to 
have  it  copied  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  upon  the  votes  and  journals. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that*  as  this 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  proceeding,  he  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  knowledge  and  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  speaker,  as  to  former 
recedents,  in  order  to  direct  the 
ouse  in  what  was  proper  to  be 
done. 

The  speaker  said,  that  the  con¬ 
stant  usage  of  the  house,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  had  been, 
that  all  letters  received  by  the 
speaker,  and  which  he  should 
deem  proper  to  be  communicated 
to  the  house,  in  the  first  instance 
were  laid  on  the  table,  in  order 
afterwards,  at  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  be  copied  into  the  votes 
and  journals.  In  all  ordinary  cases 
this  had  been  done.  Letters  had 
been  received  by  the  speaker,  even 
on  an  occasion  not  remote,  upon 
the  subject  pf  charges  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  house  ;  and  this  was  the 
uniform  custom,  even  without  put¬ 
ting  any  question.  But  where  a 
letter  on  a  subject  of  so  much  more 
than  ordinary  importance  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  for  communication 
to  the  house,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  immediate¬ 
ly  ordering  it  to  bp  copied  on  the 
votes  and  journals,  that  no  delay 
might  occur  in  placing  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  house. 

It  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Feb.  24.  Mr.  Whitbread  said,herose 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  an  act  which 
in  his  opinion  more  deeply  affected 
the  privileges  of  the  house  than 
any  thing  that  had  ever  occurred 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
it.  The  act  he  alluded  to,  was  the 
letter  written  by  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York,  addressed  to 
1809. 


that  house,  and  conveyed  to  it 
through  the  medium, of  the  speaker. 
The  speaker  had  certainly  done  his 
duty,  as  he  always  did  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  correctness 
on  every  occasion,  by  informing 
the  house  of  the  method  usually 
pursued  in  case?  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  house  being  communicated 
through  him,  and  the  result  \kas, 
that  the  paper  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  If  he  (Mr.  Whit-* 
bread)  did  not  then  object  to  it,  a 
few  minutes  refection  enabled  him 
to  ascertain  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  true  mode  of  proceeding 
would  have  been  to  move  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  this  letter  struck  at  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  by  stating, 
that  it  examined  evidence  which,  it 
ought  not  to  have  done.  His  roy¬ 
al  highness  was  as  competent  to 
have  written  to  the  house  in  the 
first  instance,  that  it  ought  not  to 
institute  and  carry  on  any  inquiry 
on  such  evidence  as  would  be 
produced  before  it.  If  it  was  the 
intention  of  any  one  of  those  who 
had  advised  his  royal  highness  to 
write  this  letter,  hereafter,  to  make 
any  motion  on  the  subject,  the 
house  would  then  be  enabled  to 
form  a  judgement  what  line  of  con¬ 
duct  ought  to  be  adopted  respect¬ 
ing  it.  Tillhe  received  some  answer 
on  that  head,  he  should  content 
himself  with  repeating,  that  he 
deemed  the  letter  to  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  did  not  know  how,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
he  could  take  notice  of  what  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  said,  as  he 
had  sat  down  without  making  any 
motion.  He  himself  thought  as 
highly  as  any  one  of  die  privileges 
of  that  house ;  and  it  did  not  ap- 
G  pear 
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pear  to  him,  that  any  thing  in  the 
letter  in  question  could  be  said  to 
be  ail  attack  on,  or  an  infringement 
of  them.  If  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  made  any  motion,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  have 
drawn  a  conclusion  on  what  he 
meant.  All  he  could  now  collect 
was,  that  there  was  something 
contained  in  the  letter,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  protest  against  the  justice  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  upon 
this  head,  on  the  ground  rhat  the 
evidence  examined  before  it  was 
not  under  those  particular  sanc¬ 
tions  which  the  law  required  in 
other  cases.  So  far  from  this  be¬ 
ing  the  fact,  all  he  understood  by 
the  letter  was  no  more  than  this, 
that  his  royal  highness,  supposing 
himself  to  be  attacked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
gq  into  an  inquiry,  in  order  that 
the  whole  should  be  elicited  in  the 
most  open  mode,  and  finding  that 
the  evidence  was  closed,  intended 
to  lay  before  the  house  an  allega¬ 
tion  of  his  innocence  ;  and  if  the 
house  should,  after  that  allegation, 
be  inclined  to  doubt  his  innocence, 
he  states,  that  he  hoped  the  house 
will  not  enter  upon  any  proceeding 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  con¬ 
demning  him  before  he  can  have  a 
trial,  in  which  he  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  evidence  under  all  the 
sanctions  and  solemnity  of  the  law. 
He  was  certain  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  not  the  smallest  intention 
to  attack  the  privileges  of  the  house; 
and  how  the  letter  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  an  attack  on  them,  he  (Mr. 
Perceval)  could  not  conceive.  The 
letter  was  now  become  a  document 
on  the  tableland,  like  any  other  pa¬ 
per  or  petition  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  there,  might  be  referred  to 
by  every  member  of  the  house  ; 
and  every  individual  who  might 
refer  to  it,  might  make  what  re. 
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he  thought  necessary. 

Lord  H.  Petty  thought  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  extraordinary  impor¬ 
tance  as  to  require  the  particular 
attention  of  the  house,  being,  in  his 
opinion,  a  direct  attack  on  its  pri¬ 
vileges.  He  had  not  understood 
his  honourable  friend  to  object  to 
the  letter,  in  as  far  as  it  contained 
an  allegation  of  innocence,  but  in 
going  beyond  that  allegation.  It 
was  subject  to  the  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  or  opinion,  that  no  declaration 
could  be  come  to  by  .that  house  on 
the  evidence  laid  before  it,  but 
such  as  would  carry  it  out  of  the 
province  of  the  house  ;  and  when 
the  word  “  condemned”  was  con¬ 
sidered,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
the  house  ought  not  to  determine 
on  the  evidence  laid  before  it,  which 
was  the  only  evidence  that  it  could 
receive.  He  therefore  thought, 
with  his  honourable  friend,  that  the. 
house  had,  by  the  vote  of  last  night, 
permitted  a  letter  to  be  put  on  the 
table  which  was  an  attack  on  their 
privileges. 

Feb.  28.  Mr.  Wynne  stated,  that 
in  consequence  of  what  passed  in 
the  house  on  Friday  last,  he  thought 
the  subject  which  had  been  then 
alluded  to  was  of  a  nature  that  re¬ 
quired  that  parliament  should  ex¬ 
press  its  opinion  upon  it.  He  rather 
wished  that  the  business  should 
have  been  taken  up  by  some  man 
of  greater  experience.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  so  strongly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  some  resolution, 
that  he  should,  without  losing  any 
time,  give  notice,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  a  resolution, 
“  that  it  was  consistent  with  the. 
duty  and  privileges  of  that  house, 
to  come  to  a  determination  on  evi¬ 
dence  examined  at  their  bar,  with¬ 
out  submitting  the  case  to  any  other 
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tribunal.”  Although  this  question 
had  no  necessary  bearing  upon  the 
subject  which  was  to  be  discussed 
next  week,  yet  as  it  might  have  a 
collateral  and  indirect  bearing,  he 
wished  to  defer  moving  that  reso¬ 
lution,  until  the  house  should  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  question.  He 
hopell  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  would  excuse  him  to  *  the 
house,  for  giving  this  notice  in  a 
more  detailed  form  than  was  usual. 
After  this  the  subject  was  not  resum¬ 
ed  till  Wednesday,  March,  8,  when 
Mr.  Wardle  rose,  and  having 
complimented  the  ministers,  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  lord  Folke¬ 
stone,  he  said  there  was  nothing 
for  which  he  rejoiced  so  Ynuch,  as 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  had 
been  defended.  That  he  should 
have  been  defended  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  and  the  law-officers  of 
the  crown,  was  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  him  ;  because  it  would  con¬ 
vince  the  public,  that  nothing  had 
been  left  undone  in  the  defence, 
which  could  have  been  done  to  ren¬ 
der  it  effectual.  There  was  one 
consideration,  which  he  trusted  that 
house  would  not  be  insensible  to, 
namely,  that  whatever  might  be 
due  to  the  superior  rank  of  his  royal 
highness,  they  should,  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people,  always  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
maintain  their  rights  as  servants  of 
the  public.  This  he  was  persuaded 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  would 
evince  ai^d  justify.  On  the  strength, 
therefore,  and  the  weight,  and 
force  and  justice  of  the  case,  he 
would  rely  for  that  result,  as  he 
had  hitherto  relied  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  business  ;  and  with¬ 
out  detaining  the  house  any  longer 
with  preliminary  observations,  he 
should  proceed  to  offer  what  he 
had  to  say  upon  the  parts  ef  the 
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evidence  to  which  he  proposed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house* 
Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
^entered  into  an  elaborate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  evideg^e,  and,  having 
gone  through  the  whole,  he  said 
he  should  conclude  by  moving  an 
address,  which  contained  his  sen¬ 
timents  upon  the  course  the  house 
had  now  to  pursue.  He  felt  that  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power ,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  judgement,  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  duty  which  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  perform.  The  country 
would  now  be  able  to  decide  upon 
the  charges  he  had  brought  against 
the  commander-in-chief ;  and  to 
that  decision,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
him,  he  should  most  willingly  sub¬ 
mit.  The  house  should  also  recol¬ 
lect,  that  their  conduct  would  be 
judged  by  the  country  at  large. 
Having  made  these  observations* 
he  concluded  by  moving  an  address 
to  the  following  effect :  “That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  humbly  stating,  that  in¬ 
formation  had  been  communicated 
to  them,  and  that  evidence  had 
been  examined  to  prove,  that  vari¬ 
ous  corrupt  practices  and  abuses 
had  for  a  long  time  existed  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  administration  ;  and  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  had 
been  entered  on  the  records  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  that  his  majesty’s  faith¬ 
ful  commons  had  most  carefully 
examined  the  evidence  not  only  of 
the  witnesses  produced  at  their  bar, 
but  also  of  the  written  and  official 
documents  :  and  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  astonish¬ 
ment  that  they  felt  themselves  ob¬ 
liged  to  state,  that  the  result  of 
their  diligent  and  laborious  inquiry 
was  such  as  to  satisfy  them,  that 
the  existence  of  those  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices,  to  a  very  great  extent,  was 
fully  established  :  that  they  were 
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restrained  by.  motives  of  personal 
respect  and  attachment  from  lay¬ 
ing  before  his  majesty  a  detailed 
account  of  those  corruptions  and 
abuses,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatest  grief  and  indig¬ 
nation  ill  his  royal  breast :  that 
without  entering  into  such  detail, 
they  must  humbly  represent  to  his 
majesty,  that  if  ever  the  opinion 
should  prevail  in  the  army,  that 
promotion  was  to  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way  except  by  merit  and' 
services,  sucli  an  opinion  must  tend 
materially  to  wound  the  feelings 
and  abate  the  zeal  of  the,  army, 
and  to  do  it  essential  injury  :  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  his  majesty’s 
faithful  commons,  that  such  abuses 
could  not  have  existed  to  such  an 
extent  for  so  long  a  time,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  but  if,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  it  should  be  presumed, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  was 
ignorant  of  these  transactions, 
which  prevailed  to  such  an  extent, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  pre¬ 
sumption  would  not  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  consistent 
with  prudence  that  the  command, 
of  the  army  should  remain  any 
longer  in  his  hands.  His  majesty’s 
faithful  commons,  therefore,  beg¬ 
ged  leave  humbly  to  submit  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  duke  of  York 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.” 

Lord  Folkestone  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Burton,  after  apologizing 
for  obtruding  himself  so  early, 
through  the  apprehension  of  being 
too  much  exhausted  at  a  later  hour, 
proceeded,  in  a  very  able  speech, 
to  show  that  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  upon 
which  a  person  could  possibly  be 
convicted.  He  concluded  with 
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saying  that  “notwithstanding  the 
want  of  a  scintilla  of  evidence  a- 
gainst  the  duke  of  York,  yet  it  is 
presumed  that  he  was  conusant  of 
the  corrupt  proeeedings,  because 
by  such  alone  Mrs.  Clarke  could 
have,  been  enabled  to  carry  on  her 
expensive  establishment.  But  surely 
it  must  be  well  known  to  many  that'" 
persons  of  high  birth,  and  not  in 
the  habit  of  comparing  income 
with  expenditure,  find  it  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  render  the  one  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  other,  or  indeed  to  form 
any  judgement  upon  these  matters. 
It  happens,  in  fact,  that  I  remember 
to  have  been  told  near  40  years  ago, 
by  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  duke 
of  York' and  his  royal  brother,  that 
though  they  were  quick  at  learn¬ 
ing,  though  it  was  easy  to  teach 
them  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  arith¬ 
metic,  they  could  not  teach  them 
the  value  of  money.  So  impossible 
is  it  to  inculcate  this  knowledge 
without  the  daily  and  ordinary 
means  of  practical  experience  ! 
Besides  this,  undoubtedly  very 
large  sums  were  supplied  by  the 
duke  of  York  :  upwards  of  5000/. 
in  notes,  and  in  payments  to  trades¬ 
men  for  wine,  furniture,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  articles,  to  the  amount 
in  the  whole  of  between  16  and 
17,000/.  and  all  within  the  space 
of  little  more  than  two  years.  Con¬ 
sider  likewise  the  extent  of  Mrs* 
Clarke’s  debts.  If  you  once  sup¬ 
pose  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  duke  was  a  party  to 
it,  how  is  it  probable  that  there 
should  have  been  any  distress  for 
money,  when  there  was  a  mill  for 
making  it  constantly  at  work  ? 
There  were  then  in  the  armyasmany 
as  10,  or  1 1,000  officers.  Numerous 
changes  were  going  on  every  day 
in  the  year  ;  and  such  is  always  the 
eagerness  for  promotion,  that  there 
never  could  exist  a  deficiency  of 
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persons  ready  to  give  ample  pre¬ 
miums  above  the  regulated  price. 
Where  then  would  have  been  the 
difficulty,  through  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Clarke,  with  her  subordinate  a- 
gents,  to  gratify  her  vanity  and 
extravagance  to  the  utmost,  and  to 
relieve  her  from  the  pressure  of 
her  pecuniary  embarrassments  ? 

Another  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  duke  fairly  arises  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  entered  into 
the  investigation  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
conduct.  For  this  purpose  he  em¬ 
ployed  Mr.  Lowten,  a  gentleman 
of  well  known  character  for  profes¬ 
sional  abilities ;  and  though  the 
result  of  his  inquiry  seems  to  have 
related  only  to  credit  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  obtained  from  trades¬ 
men  by  an  improper  use  of  the 
duke’s  name,  yet  can  it  be  suppos¬ 
ed  that  if  the  duke  was  really  con¬ 
scious  of  any  foul  practices  which 
might  naturally  come  to  light  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  he 
would  not  have  stifled  the  inquiry  at 
the  outset,  rather  than  commit  it  40 
a  person  of  so  much  acuteness  and 
assiduity,  and  expose  himself  there¬ 
by  to  immediate  detection?  Above 
all,  if  so  conscious,  would  he  have 
ventured  to  discard  Mrs.  Clarke, 
to  withdraw  her  annuity,  to  irritate 
her  to  the  utmost,  and  to  set  all 
her  threats  at  defiance  ? 

It  is  another,  and  an  obvious 
ground  of  presumption,  that  if  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  any 
way  disposed  to  corrupt  practices,  he 
would  himself  have  been  surround¬ 
ed  by  corrupt  agents ;  but  had 
he  not,  on  the  contrary,  fenced 
himself  round,  as  it  were,  against 
the  acts  of  designing  men  by  such 
characters  as  general  Brownrigg, 
colonel  Lorraine,  and  the  rest  of 
his  staff,  too  well  known  to  need 
enumeration?  Let  gentlemen  re* 


fleet  upon  the  high  honour  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  colonel  Gordon,  and  the 
intimate  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  royal  highness,  and  let  me 
entreat  them  to  remark  the  particu¬ 
lar  time  when  this  gentleman,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  army-brokers, 
was  appointed  his  secretary,  and 
chosen,  I  may  say,  to  he  his  bosom 
friend  and  the  observer  of  all  his 
actions.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1804,  shortly  after  the 
very  period  at  which  the  duke  is 
charged  with  having  Commenced 
his  nefarious  traffic.  Let  me  ask 
then  whether  this  is  reconcileable 
to  any  principle  of  human  conduct? 
and  whether,  if  the  duke’s  views 
had  been  dishonourable,  or  had  re¬ 
quired  concealment,  he  would  ever 
have  selected  such  an  adviser,  or 
would,  particularly  at  that  moment, 
have  placed  this  upright  and  watch¬ 
ful  guard  so  near  his  person  ? 

I  fear  that  I  have  omitted  seve¬ 
ral  points  ;  but  my  endeavour  has 
been  to  investigate  this  case  with¬ 
out  favour  or  affection,  exactly  as  I 
would  have  done  that  of  the  meanest 
individual  brought  before  me  in 
my  own  court.  It  may  perhaps  be 
imputed  to  me  that  I  have  some 
wish  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
crown.  Against  such  imputations 
I  can  only  say,  that  if  gentlemen 
will  consider  my  years,  and  my, 
peculiar  circumstances,  I  believe 
they  will  find  very  few  who  have 
so  little  to  hope,  and  so  little  to 
fear,  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  is 
indeed  beyond  it  that  I  have  been 
looking.  It  is  to  that  tribunal  be¬ 
fore  which  we  must  all  account  for 
our  actions  here ;  and  with  that 
awful  scene  in  contemplation,  I 
am  prepared  to  pronounce  my  sin¬ 
cere  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  any  of  the  charges. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  very  few 
words  upon  the  address  which  has 
G  3  been 
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been  just  moved.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  cruel  and  unjust,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  address  states  (if  I 
caught  it  correctly)  that  many 
corrupt  practices  had  been  proved, 
but  without  ascribing  to  the  duke 
of  York,  positively  and  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  any  participation  in  these 
practices,  or  any  knowledge  of 
them  ;  yet  the  deduction  it  seems 
to  draw  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  office :  and  still 
the  house  seems  to  decide  nothing, 
but  rather  to  leave  it  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  majesty.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  cruel  and  un¬ 
just,  forasmuch  as  it  leaves  the 
person  accused  in  needless  suspense; 
and,  besides  being  unsupported 
by  the  evidence,  it  does  not  even 
profess  to  ascertain  the  nature  or 
the  degree  of  guilt  imputable  to 
him ;  nor,  if  a  majority  should 
agree  to  the  address,  how  many 
*  may  do  so  for  one  reason,  and  how 
many  for  another,  quite  different 
and  nearly  the  reverse.  In  my 
mind  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  parliament,  because  it 
throws  upon  his  majesty  the  hard 
task  of  deciding  for  himself  what 
ought  to  be  done,  instead  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  inquiry  to  its  proper  de¬ 
termination  :  and  it  thereby  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  this  house  is 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil 
one  of  its  most  important  duties. 
Disapproving,  however,  of  this 
address  as  much  as  1  do,  I  am 
by  no  means  inclined  to  assert 
that  the  immoral  connexion  which 
has  led  -to  so  many  unhappy 
ponsequences  ought  to  pass  whol¬ 
ly  unnoticed  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
occasion  seems  to  require  some 
expression  of  regret  that  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  should  have  devi¬ 
ated  so  widely  from  those  habits  of 
domestic  virtue,  of  which  his  royal 


parent  has  fArnished,  to  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  this  country,  so  bright  an 
example.  ** 

Mr.  Curwen,  after  a  speech  of 
some  length  and  much  point,  gave 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  he  wished  to  have  offered 
himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  concluded  his  mo¬ 
tion,  had  he  not  observed  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend  rise  to 
offer  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  felt  that,  from  his  character, 
his  talents,  and  his  years,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  previous  attention  of 
the  house  ;  and  he  was  very  glad 
he  had  so  given  way,  as  otherwise 
the  fatigue  and  other  inconvenien- 
cies  attendant  on  a  further  delay  of 
hearing  him,  might  have  prevent¬ 
ed  the  house  from  receiving  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  most  able,  im¬ 
portant,  and  interesting  speeches 
which  had  ever  been  delivered  in  it. 
He  wished,  however,  as  early  as  » 
possible,  to  bring  the  house  to 
what  was  the  real  ground  of  the 
question  before  them.  The  house 
would  recollect,  that  when  the 
charges  -were  brought  forward  a- 
gamst  the  duke  ot  York  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  he  stated 
that  lie  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  his  royal  highness  had  been 
guilty  of  direct  and  base  corrup¬ 
tion,  On  that  ground  the  house 
had  agreed  to  the  inquiry,  and  on 
that  ground  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  pronounce  the  judgement 
directly  on  that  charge,  of  Guilty 
or  Not  Guilty  ;  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  not  fight  shy 
on  the  subject,  The  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had 
stated,  that  if  there  W'ere  corrup¬ 
tions,  they  should  not  shut  their 
eyes  against  them.  He  agreed  to 
this  :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house 
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to  hunt  them  out  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found,  and  consign  them 
to  the  infamy  they  merited.  It 
was  hard  to  say  that,  because  his 
royal  highness  had  received  inti¬ 
mation  that  French's  levy  would 
cost  the  country  150/.  a  man,  and 
had  continued  it  for  three  months 
afterwards,  that  he  had  therefore 
been  influenced  by  corrupt  motives 
—he,  who  had  for  sixteen  years 
served  the  country  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  who  had  improved  its 
discipline,  and  .made  it  what  it 
then  was.  It  was  extremely  hard 
and  unfair  that  the  house  should, 
by  agreeing  to  the  proposed  mo¬ 
tion,  address  his  majesty  to  re¬ 
move  him  from  the  situation  he 
then  held,  without  first  coming  to 
a  resolution  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guil¬ 
ty,  of  the  offences  with  which  he 
had  been  charged.  He  begged  the 
house  to  recollect  who  it  was  they 
would  endeavour  to  turn  out, — al¬ 
most  the  first  subject  in  the  king¬ 
dom,- — and  he  hoped  they  would 
pause  before  they  committed  an 
act  that  would  disgrace  the  house 
of  commons.  Ifle  was  sorry  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  generous*  open,  can¬ 
did,  and  manly  feelings  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  the  charges,  had  been 
led  away,  so  as  to  be  prevail¬ 
ed  on  by  the  advice  of  cooler  heads 
than  his,  and  persons  who  meant 
more  than  he  did,  to  fritter  them 
down  in  the  way  that  had  been 
done  by  the  motion  of  that  night. 
He  could  not  be  supposed  desir¬ 
ous  of  going  out  of  his  way  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  honourable  gentleman ; 
but.  as  the  present  motion  was  so 
very  different  from  what  he  had 
given  reason  to  suppose  he  would 
bring  forward,  in  consequence  of 
the  direct  charges  he  had  made, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  propose 
tQ  the  house,  to  say  diiectly  and 


distinctly,  .  whether  the  duke  of 
York  had  been  guilty  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  or  connivance  of  which  he 
had  been  accused,  and  for  that 
purpose  would  tender  an  amend¬ 
ment  or  resolution,  on  which  the 
house  might  determine  that  ques¬ 
tion.  His  first  impression  certainly 
was,  that  it  was  a  mischievous  en¬ 
couragement  to  hold  out  that  there 
were  grounds  of  a  charge  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  merely  because  it  appear¬ 
ed  as  the  accusation  of  pamphlets. 
It  was,  however,  humiliating  to 
suppose,  that  the  duke  of  Yorjs 
wouldp  for  the  sake  of  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  had  been  mentioned, 
conspire  against  the  public,  and 
that  for  the  support  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  adulterous  intercourse. 
He  never  could  believe  it,  and 
was  convinced  the  royal  personage 
alluded  to  was  as  clear  as  he  was. 
He  could  not,  however,  consent 
to  the  present  mode.  If  the  charge 
could  really  be  substantiated,  the 
proper  mode  would  be  to  carry  up 
their  accusation  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  at  once,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  impeachment.  It  would 
be  severe  indeed,  to  cast  upon  his 
majesty  a  task  which  the  com¬ 
mons  themselves  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  perform.  There  weie, 
he  thought,  two  courses  for  the 
house  to  pursue ;  first,  to  see 
whether  the  charges  were  proved  ; 
and  then  to  inquire  what  mode  they 
ought  to  adopt  in  consequence. 
The  one  question  was  a  judicial, 
the  other  a  discretionary  one.  Now, 
as  to  the  grand  point  of  guilt,  this 
could  only  be  ascertained  from  the 
evidence  :  if  Mrs.  Clarke  was  be¬ 
lieved,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject ;  it  was  proved 
with  every  aggravation,  even  that 
of  original  sin  ;  for  she  had  deposed 
that  her  intentions,  were  never  once 
pointed  at  corruption,  until  the 
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duke  told  her  she  had  greater  in¬ 
fluence  than  the  queen,  and  that  if 
she  was  clever  she  would  never  ask 
him  for  money.  This  circumstance 
he  wished  the  house  to  keep  in 
view,  particularly  as  Mrs.  Clarke 
had  herself  lost  sight  of  it.  She 
had  confessed  that  she  asked  the 
duke  for  money  after  this,  although 
she,- according  to  her  first  account, . 
had  commissions  at  her  disposal. 
M ow  what  degree  of  credibility 
could  possibly  be  attached  to  her  ? 
She  was  in  the  first  place  an  accom¬ 
plice  >  and  therefore  her  testimony 
required  corroboration  :  he  could 
not  help  saying,  that,  considering 
her  character,  story,  and  total 
conduct,  he  never  saw  a  witness  to 
whose  veracity  he  would  not  be 
more  inclined  to  lean.  Here  the 
right  honourable  '  gentleman  expa¬ 
tiated  on  all  the  evidence  ;  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  appear  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  that  such  a  case,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  and  upon 
such  charges,  required  of  the  house 
to  come  to  some  decision,  aye  or 
no,  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
theilkastriousobjectof  these  charges. 
After  that  determination,  it  would 
be  for  thehousp  to  consider,  whether 
it  would  not  adopt  the  resolution 
which  he  would  have  the  honour 
to  submit.  He  then  moved,  that 
the  original  address  should  be. 
omitted,  and  that  the  following 
resolutions  should  be  substituted  ; 

“  That  certain  charges  having 
been  brought  forward,  imputing  to 
Iris  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
acts  of  criminal  misconduct  and 
corrupt  connivance  at  abuses,  in 
his  capacity  as  commander-in-chief, 
the  house  felt  it  a  duty  to  refer 
such  charges  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
pxamine  evidence  thereon,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same. 

f(  That  it  was  die  opinion  of  the 


house,  upon  the  fullest  considera* 
tion  of  all  the  evidence  reported  to 
them  by  the  said  committee,  that 
there  was  no  just  ground  to  charge 
his  royal  highness  with  personal 
corruption  or  criminal  connivance 
at  suqh  abuses,  in  flis  capacity  of 
commander-in-chief.” 

If  the  house  would  agree  with 
him  in  these  resolutions,  he  should 
then  propose  an  address  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  including  these  resolutions, 
instead  of  the  address  requesting 
his  majesty  to,  remove  his  royal 
highness  from  his  office  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  for  his  eminent 
services  to  his  country,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  regulations  and  high  state 
of  discipline  attained  by  the  army 
under  the  auspices  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  ;  for  he  believed  in  his  con¬ 
science,  that  if  his  royal  highness 
was  removed  from  his  command, 
there  would  not  be  found  in  the 
country  a  man  of  adequate  abili¬ 
ties  to  discharge  its  important  du¬ 
ties.  The  address  he  proposed 
should  state  to  his  majesty,  that  in 
consequence  of  such  charges  being 
made  against  the  duke  of  York, 
his  faitjilul  commonshadfelt  it  their 
duty  to  inquire,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  into  the  truth  or  falsehood 
thereof ;  and  that  after  the  fullest 
inquiry,  his  faithful  commons  had 
come  to  those  resolutions,  which 
they  beg  leave  to  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  to  relieve  his  majesty’s 
mind  from  the  anxiety  and  solici¬ 
tude  unavoidably  excited  for  the 
honour  and  character  of  a  son  so 
dear  to  his  majesty  in  the  high  ca¬ 
pacity  of  commander-in-chief  of 
his  majesty’s  armies.  His  faithful 
commons,  sensible  of  the  many 
important  regulations  instituted  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  could  not  but  extremely  regret 
that  a  connexion  should  ever  have 
•  existed 
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■existed  under  which  such  transac? 
tions  should  have  taken  place,  as 
expose  his  royal  highness’s  name 
to  be  coupled  with  acts  so 
highly  dishonourable  and  cri¬ 
minal  ;  and  professing*  their  hope, 
that  after  the  strong  regret  already 
expressed  by  his  royal  highness,  his 
conduct  would,  in  future,  be  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  bright  example  of  those 
virtues  which  have  uniformly  di¬ 
stinguished  his  majesty’s  life,  and 
jaas  justly  endeared  his  majesty  to 
all  his  subjects. 

March  9.  Mr.  Whitbread  having, 
in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  exa¬ 
mined  the  whole  merits  of  the  case : 
concluded, 

i  4  There  was  one  more  transac¬ 
tion  on  which  he  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations ;  it  was  that 
of  Mr.  Elderton.  In  this  case  Mrs. 
Clarke  seemed  to  have  acted  in  a 
very  feeling  way,  and  perhaps  had 
done  it  gratuitously.  And  in  look¬ 
ing  at  these  transactions,  he  never 
meant  to  say  or  to  insinuate  that 
the  duke  of  York  had  put  money 
in  his  own  pocket ;  he  had  always 
considered  him  as  far  superior  to 
any  such  base  and  grovelling  mo¬ 
tives  :  he  considered  always,  that/ 
if  he  had  done  any  such  thing,  it 
had  been  as  a  favour  to  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  fairly  and 
clearly  shown  how  she  had  effected 
it.  She  mentioned  it  to  his  royal 
highness,  who  promised  her  it 
should  be  done.  He  told  Mr. 
Greenwood  “  one  Mr.  Elderton  will 
call  upon  you  for  a  paymastership” 
—verbum  sat — it  is  done.  Mr. 
Greenwood  could  do  no  other  than 
let  him  have  it ;  and  he  candidly 
told  the  house  that  Mr.  Elderton 
had  been  appointed.  Elis  gratitude 
prompted  him  to  write  the  letter  of 
thanks.  Mrs.  Clarke  never  knew*" 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Elderton  was  in 
existence — it  came  from  Nicholls’s 
magazine  at  Hampstead,  and  she 


imagined  it  had  been  burned,  and 
had  no  idea  that,  by  his  basely 
neglecting  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
produced  on  this  occasion  in  aid 
and  support  of  her  evidence,  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  so  desirous  to  discredit  and 
overturn.  'Jdiere  was  one  more 
case,  that  of  Kennet,  but  he  would 
not  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
house  by  dwelling  on  it.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had, 
both  in  the  outset  of  this  business 
and  towards  its  conclusion,  talked 
of  conspiracies.  It  might  do  very 
well  at  the  beginning,  but  how  in 
the  conclusion  he  could  dwell  upon 
conspiracies  somewhat  surprised 
him.  After  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  conspirators  were  all  in  different 
stories,  how  was  it  to  be  carried 
on  ?  Mrs.  Clarke  fairly  and  can¬ 
didly  tells  her  story,  and  mentions 
Sandon,  French,  and  Donovan,  as 
the  persons  who  first  applied  to 
her  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
traffic  in  promotions,  exchanges, 
&c.  When  these  gentlemen  are 
called  upon,  instead  of  appearing 
to  be  in  a  conspiracy  with  Mrs. 
Clarke,  they  seemed  to  be  in  one 
against  her.  Mr.  Donovan  gave 
a  most  reluctant  evidence,  and  was 
guilty,  on  the  first  day’s  examina¬ 
tion,  of  the  most  barefaced  preva¬ 
rication.  Mr.  Huxley  Sandon  had 
done  the  same,  and  always  said  he 
thought  Mrs.  Clarke  had  not  the 
interest  she  had  boasted,  though  he 
had  paid  so  handsomely  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  to  obtain  it.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 
asks,  But  might  not  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conspirators  combine 
against  one  ?  She  could  not  con¬ 
spire  with  them,  for  Dowler  was 
in  Portugal ;  Sandon  was  in  Spain  ; 
all  of  whom  arrived,  providentially 
as  it  were,  to  prove,  in  various 
ways,  that  there  had  been  no  con¬ 
spiracy  between  them  and  Mrs. 
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Clarke,  nor  between  them  and  his 
honourable  friend  :  so  far  from  it, 
Sandon,  by  his  intended  conspiracy 
against  them,  and  against  the  ends 
of  justice,  had,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  been  the  means  of  the 
production  of  those  letters  which 
had  irrefragably  proved  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  testimony,  and 
disclosed  the  whole  of  the  facts  of 
the  transactions  of  which  his  roval 

j 

highness  had  been  charged  with 
having  a  knowledge,  at  a  ipoment 
when  she  could  have  no  sort  of 
control  over  them,  and,  in  truth, 
was  ignorant  they  were  in  existence. 
Plis  honourable  friend  had  been 
to.d,  in  the  outset  of  this  inquiry, 
that  infamy  must  attach  some¬ 
where  ;  and  where  had  it  fallen  ? 
It  was  for  the  house  to  determine 
that  question  :  for  his  part,  he  was 
bold  to  say,  that  no  infamy  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  honourable  friend,  from 
his  conduct  in  the  business  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
house  and  the  whole  country  were 
highly  indebted  to  his  spirit  and 
patriotism,  for  having  brought  for¬ 
ward  those  charges.  A  conspiracy 
had  been  talked  of ;  who,  he  de¬ 
manded,  were  the  conspirators  ? 
The  Jacobins — Yes,  and  in  Glou- 
cester-place  did  the  Genius  of  Ja¬ 
cobinism  preside- — there  were  his 
midnight  revels  held,  mid  there 
sat  the  duke  of  York  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  festive  board. 
There  was  the  nest  in  which  he  was 
nourished,  and  such  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  which  his  honourable 
friend  had  endeavoured  to  rescue 
him.  The*  Genius  of  Jacobinism 
holds  his  habitation  as  much  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  prince  as  of  the 
peasant — as  frequently  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  as  in  the  cottage ;  and  it  was 
from  the  palace,  .if  they  would  live 
in  safety,  they  must  first  expel 
kim.  "  Who,  then  (said  Mr. 


Whitbread),  is  the  true  Anti-Jaca- 
bin  ?  Not  the  report  which  goes 
forth,  and  defeats  its  end  by  its  fal¬ 
sity — not  the  publication  which 
plainly  evinces  its  prejudice  by  its 
asperity.  No;  my  honourable 
friend  is  the  true  Anti  Jacobin  ;  he 
stands  forward  in  the  cause  of  roy¬ 
alty,  because  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  becomes  the  best  defender  of 
the  state,  because  endeavouring  to 
free  it  from  corruption.  Jaco¬ 
binism  c  makes  the  food  it  feeds 
on  it  hangs  upon  a  prince’s  fol¬ 
lies,  that  it  may  turn  them  into 
vices,  and  even  aims  its  venom  at 
this  assembly,  which  will,  I  trust, 
by  doing  its  duty,  defeat  the  vile 
design.”  The  house  would  do  a 
good  office  by  the  country — it 
would  act  nobly  by  the  duke  him¬ 
self  ;  and  he  trusted,  if,  as  in  the 
scale  of  human  probability  he 
might,  that  illustrious  personage 
should  ever  mount  the  throne  of 
England,  the  people  would  see  the 
consequences  of  their  chastisement 
in  his  reform.  He  had  dug  ^ 
trench  around  himself,  into  which, 
unless  cautious,  he  must  fall.  Why1 
had  he  written  such  a  letter  to 
the  house  ?  I  speak  not  (continued 
Mr.  Whitbread)  of  its  trenching 
upon  our  privileges ;  but  why  did 
he  reduce  us  to  the  melancholy 
situation  of  crediting  the  evidence 
we  have  heard,  even  against  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  prince  P — The  honour  of  a 
prince  !  Alas !  we  must  all  come 
to  that  fatal  period,  when  death, 
which  knows  no  distinction,  will 
class  the  prince  with  the  peasant ! 
And  yet  let  us  even  turn  to  that 
awful  spectacle,  and  shall  we  not 
find  the  wretch  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  protesting  that  innocence 
which  he  knows  he  is  not  possessed 
of  ?  Protestations,  then,  I  never 
will  heed — in  this  case  I  hear  of 
them  with  horror  P*  It  had  been 
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said,  that  public  virtue  was  now 
consuicuous.  He  admitted,  that 
the  desire  cf  gain  did  not  now  entice 
men  from  their  duty  so  frequently 
as  it  had  ;  and  why  ?  because  ex¬ 
posure  had  taught  them  caution  ; 
because  the  appointment  of  salutary 
committees  had  unmasked  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  held  peculation  up  to 
public  view.  The  house  had  an 
instance,  very  lately,  in  which  even 
its  power  could  not  shield  a  delin¬ 
quent  from  condemnation.  Did 
not  the  very  books  on  the  table 
produce  a  signal  example  to  the 
house  ?  Let  it  reform.  Let  it 
profit  by  its  experience.  He  had 
heard  of  calumny  and  libel  ;  aye, 
and  prosecutions  too.  He  wished 
such  prosecutions  to  have  an  end, 
if  their  only  crime  was  a  belief  in 
abuses  which  had  here  been  proved. 
Let  the  house  but  do  its  duty,  and 
the  cause  in  which  they  originated 
was  gone.  He  hoped,  however, 
if  such  prosecutions  were  pursued, 
both  sides  of  the  question  would  be 
viewed,  and  such  productions  as 
the  “  Plain  Statement,”  which 
would  constitute  the  duke  of  York 
a  sort  of  “  imperium  in  imperio not 
forgotten.  But  he  turned  to  this 
momentous  question,  before  which 
Bonaparte  and  his  victories  were 
but  flea-bites ;  he  besought  the 
house,  in  the  name  of  every  thing 
sacred,  to  do  its  duty.  u  The 
plague  (said  he)  is  gone  abroad 
—let  us  offer  tip  the  incense — let  us 
stand  between  the  dead  and  the  liv¬ 
ing  ere  the  disease  spreads,  and 
corruption  riots  amid  the  ruins  of 
our  constitution.” 

The  attorney  general  said,  that, 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
addressed  some  observations  to  him, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  observations  in  his  turn 
to  that  honourable  gentleman.  That 
honourable  gentleman  had  said. 


that  he  would  not  for  the  world  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  the  vote  of  any  man, 
unless  from  his  conviction.  But  he 
well  knew  what  authority  he  pos¬ 
sessed  in  that  house,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  his  own  conviction  which  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  others.  The  present 
question  divided  itself  into  two, 
and  upon  a  proper  separation  of 
these  two  distinct  questions  must 
rest  the  fate  of  the  addresses  that 
have  been  moved.  These  questions 
were:  1st,  Whether  the  corruptions 
complained  of  existed  or  not  ? — 
2dly,  Whether  the  duke  of  York,, 
if  they  existed,  was  privy  to  them  : 
The  honourable  gentleman  obser¬ 
ved  that  the  duke  of  York,  in  the 
eyes  of  justice,  should  not  be  more 
considered  than  the  lowest  subject. 
— Granted  :  but  then  let  not  the 
honourable  gentleman  deny  to  his 
royal  highness  what  is  allowed  to 
the  meanest  subject.  The  learned 
gentleman  then  proceeded  through 
the  examination  of  all  the  cases ; 
he  convicted  Mrs.  Clarke  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  exposed  the  arts 
which  she  put  in  practice  to  gain 
money,  by  inducing  a  belief  that 
she  had  great  influence  over  the 
duke,  while  in  no  one  instance  can 
it  be  proved  that  his  royal  highness 
was  ever  acquainted  with  any  of  her 
stratagems,  much  less  that  he  had 
ev,er  participated  in  the  fruits  of 
her  impositions.  Viewing  the 
charges  in  that  light,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  of  the  inpocence  of 
the  duke  of  York,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  his  right  honourable  friend. 

March  10.  Mr.  Bankes  made  a 
very  candid  speech  as  introductory 
to  a  motion :  he  said,  though  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  he  would  propose,  to 
prove  any  personal  corruption  in 
the  duke  of  York,  yet  it  was  not 
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impossible  to  suspect  its  existence 
in  a  considerable  degree.  There 
were  many  melancholy  confirma¬ 
tions  of  it.  The  case  of  French’s 
levy  strongly  proved  the  general 
intercourse  which  was  so  highly 
discreditable  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  The  letter  of  Dr.  O’Meara 
was  another  case.  Why  should 
that  foolish  and  ambitious  man  ap¬ 
ply  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  if  he  were  not 
convinced  that  she  possessed  the 
influence  which  was  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  views  ? 
This  case,  he  would  say,  entirely 
contradicted  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  established  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  duke  avoided  all 
conversation  -with  Mrs.  Clarke  on 
affairs  of  that  nature.  It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  that  such  con¬ 
cerns  should  escape  her  knowledge, 
from  the  habit  of  unreserved  com¬ 
munication  with  which  he  treated 
her.  It  would  not  be  proper,  he 
conceived,  to  propose  any  criminal 
proceedings.  But  it  would  be  the 
part  of  justice  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  to  the  country  in  general,  that 
the  house  should  state  its  opinions 
on  the  subject  to  his  majesty,  as 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  an 
affectionate  parent.  He  felt  amaz¬ 
ed  that  the  constant  application  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  the  duke  did  not 
create  some  doubts  and  suspicions 
in  his  royal  mind.  In  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  her  and  Sandon, 
she  spoke  of  a  mutual  jealousy  en¬ 
tertained  between  her  and  Green¬ 
wood  and  Gordon ;  she  wished 
that  Sandon  would  burn  all  her 
letters ;  and  expressed  her  fears 
that  the  cleverness  of  Greenwood’s 
clerks  should  detect  the  transactions 
in  which  she  was  concerned  ;  yet, 
throughout,  it  seemed  she  had  felt 
no  apprehension  from  being  seen 
with  Sandon,  This  proved  that 


there  was  a  reserve  between  the? 
commander  -  in  -  chief  and  Mrs.. 
Clarke  on  the  communications.1; 
with  Sandon.  That  house,  the  honj 
member  stated,  was  not  only 
the  guardian  of  the  country’s  liber¬ 
ties,  but  also  the  guardian  of  pub¬ 
lic  morals.  (Hear,  hear'.)  Was 
it  possible,  from  the  evidence  which 
had  been  unveiled  to  the  house,  to 
entertain  any  doubts  of  the  public 
scandal  which  had  been  given  by. 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness:’ 
Were  the  present  case  dismissed 
without  its  merited  comment,  h«e 
should  say  there  were  just  reasons 
for  inveighing  against  the  morals* 
of  the  country.  He  considered? 
that  the  substantive  part  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  for  his  majesty  should  bee 
coupled  with  a  suspicion  that  hiss 
royal  highness  must  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  corrupt  practices 
which  had  existed.  And  he  fur¬ 
ther  felt  that  the  house  would  only, 
be  discharging  an  imperative  duty, 
in  stating  to  his  majesty  their  con-, 
vietion  that  the  present  commander- 
in-chief  would  not  any  longer  re* 
main  an  useful  servant  of  the  coun¬ 
try. —  {Hear,  hear])  Such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  be  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  do  away  the  scan¬ 
dal  which  had  arisen  in  the  face  of 
the  public.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  connexion  as 
led  to  those  events  was  sincerely1 
lamented  by  the  house.  He  would! 
ask  of  any  gentlemen,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  conceived  that  their, 
proceedings  should  be  the  echo  of 
a  letter  ?  ( Loud  cries  of  Hear,  hear  !  )j 
— If  there  were  no  other  reasons  to 
induce  the  house  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  he  pro¬ 
posed  it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself, 
To  follow  any  other  line  would 
look  like  humble  obedience  to  the? 
instructions  of  that  letter,  which 
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was  received  under  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  What  he 
proposed  to  their  consideration  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  trusted,  from  a  pure 
and  honest  source. — In  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  he  was  about  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  house,  he  knew  that  he 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  opi¬ 
nion.  He  had  found,  in  conver¬ 
sation,  that  his  views  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  similar  to  those  of  many 
of  his  friends.  He  concluded  by 
moving  an  amendment  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : — 

“  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  stating  to 
his  majesty,  that  information  had 
been  communicated  to  the  house, 
of  various  corrupt  practices  and 
abuses  prevailing  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  army,  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  commissions  and 
appointments,  into  which  the  house 
had  examined,  and  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  acquaint  his  majesty, 
that  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was 
a  conviction,  that  such  corrupt 
practices  and  abuses  had  unques¬ 
tionably  existed.  To  assure  his 
majesty  of  the  high  satisfaction 
which  they  had  experienced  in 
finding  no  grounds  to  charge  the 
commander-in-chief  with  personal 
corruption,  or  criminal  connivance, 
in  those  practices  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  observe,  that  while  the 
house  were  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
the  advantages  which  the  army  had 
derived  from  the  superintendance 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  salutary  regula¬ 
tions  which  he  had  introduced 
(sonle  of  which  were  directed  a- 
gainst  the  very  practices  complain¬ 
ed  of),  they  were  obliged  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinion  to  his  majesty., 
that  abuses  could  scarcely  have  ex¬ 
isted  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  proved  to  have  existed,  with¬ 
out  exciting  some  suspicion  in  the 


mind  of  the  commander  -  in  -  chief. 
To  submit  to  his  majesty,  that,  if 
even  that  circumstance  were  left 
out  of  the  consideration,  their  opi¬ 
nion  wTas,  that  the  command  of  the 
army  could  no  longer  with  proprie¬ 
ty  or  prudence  remain  in  the  hands 
of  his  royal  highness  ;  the  recent 
inquiry  having  unveiled  a  course 
of  conduct  tending  to  set  the  worst 
example,  in  the  highest  degree  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  cause  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  which,  if  not  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  must  injure  those  sources 
of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
the  country.’* 

Mr.  Yorke  defended  the  com¬ 
mander  in-chief  in  a  very  able 
speech,  as  did  Mr.  Leach.  Lord 
Folkestone  spoke  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  W.  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Bankes’s  amendment. 

Mar.  13.  The  secretary  at  war 
rose,  and  said  that  it  had  been, 
made  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
majority  of  the  house,  that  no  re¬ 
liance  whatever  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
(  No,  no,  noj — Hear,  hear ,  hear  ! ) 
The  right  honourable  secretary  re¬ 
plied,  that,  in  the  material  part  of 
her  testimony,  as  to  her  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  her  evidence  was  to 
be  wholly  laid  out  of  the  question. 
The  right  honourable  secretary  then 
proceeded  to  go  through  the  several 
cases,  and  to  argue,  first,  that  if 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  any  influence  with 
the  duke  of  York,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  did  not  know  of  itj  and  se¬ 
condly,  that  she  had  no  such  in¬ 
fluence.  He  concluded  with  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  duke’s  services  to 
the  army,  for  wrhose  present  high 
state  it  was  solely  indebted  to  his 
royal  highness. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that 
after  the  able  and  ample  statement 
of  the  evidence  which  the  house 
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had  so  often  heard  on  this  subject, 
it  certainly  could  not  he  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  detain  them  by  its  further 
detail.  All  that  was  left  for  him 
to  do  was  to  draw  his  deductions, 
make  his  comments,  and  show  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  his  mind  in 
forming  his  decision.  It  was  a 
little  extraordinary  to  observe  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
attorney-general,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  legal  phalanx  of  the  house, 
whose  constant  ^nd  practical  ha¬ 
bit  was  accusation,  now  ranged,  as 
if  un&  voce ,  on  the  side  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  He  could  not  but  observe 
the  wonderful  bias  which  their 
minds  seemed  to  have  taken,  the 
surprising  proneness  to  conviction, 
all  on  one  side  !  Much  had  they 
displayed  of  professional  acuteness, 
andmany  had  been  their’animadver- 
sions  on  the  conduct  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr.  Wardle).  One 
of  them  had  represented  him  as 
putting  his  little  skiff'  upon  a  large 
and  boisterous  ocean.  *  He  had, 
however,  steered  his  voyage  by  the 
polar  star  of  truth,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  it  would  have  a  happy 
period.  (Hear,  hear!)  Another 
member  had  insinuated  that  infa¬ 
my  must  attach  somewhere.  After 
their  long  and  anxious  sitting,  af¬ 
ter  their  protracted  debates,  and 
"  their  minute  .examination  of  evi¬ 
dence,  he  would  ask,  could  any 
infamy  attach  to  his  honourable 
friend  ?  ( Loud  cries  of  No,  no  ! ) 

Where,  then,  should  it  fall  but  on 
the  head  of  him  with  whom  the 
imputation  had  originated  ?  As 
to  the  speech  and  opinions  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  they 
were  so  sophistical  and  uncandid 
— so  foil  .of  manifest  prejudice  and 
bias,  that  they  rather  appeared  the 
statement  of  an  advocate  than  a 
judge,  and,  even  considering  them 
those  of  an  advocate,  were  injudi¬ 


cious  from  the  openness  of  their 
partiality.  What !  when  any  man 
ventured  to  assert  it  as  his  impres¬ 
sion  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  duke  of  York,  was 
it  not  a  mild  epithet  to  say  he  had 
prejudged  the  cause,  or  was  blind¬ 
ed  in  his  judgement  of  it?  There 
were  some  minds,  it  seemed,  who 
could  not,  in  the  glare  of  sunshine, 
see  the  plainest  objects,  but  whose 
vision  was  most  accurate  even  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight.  Every  tri¬ 
fle  against  Mrs.  Clarke’s  veracity 
was  instantly  taken  hold  of,  but  her 
most  seriously  corroborated  state¬ 
ments  were  utterly  disregarded. 
But  it  xVas  in  vain  to  attempt  an 
invalidation  of  her  testimony.  “  She 
came  (said  sir  Francis)  to  the  bar 
of  this  house  with  the  most  hostile 
sentiments  against  her :  she  was  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  all  the  history  of  her 
life,  its  most  minute  transactions, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  ;  as  she  proceeded  the  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  of  the  house  was 
sensibly  apparent ;  and  when  she 
retired  there  was  not  a  being  among 
us,  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  her  truth, 
or  imagine  that  any  human  inge¬ 
nuity  could  have  fabricated  such  a 
mass  of  circumstances,  so  well  con¬ 
nected,  and  so  borne  out  by  docu¬ 
ments/"  ( Hear ,  hear,  hear  ! )  No¬ 
thing  but  the  simplicity  of  fact 
could  have  supported  her  amid  such 
a  trial— against  all  the  lawyers,  who, 
endeavouring  to  entrap  her,  were 
themselves  defeated  $  even  his  ma¬ 
jesty ’s  own  attorney  -  general  was 
foiled.  The  hon.  baronet  here  made 
some  comments  on  the  several  parts 
of  the  evidence:  “But  (said  he), 
how  did  the  duke  of  York  be¬ 
have  to  Mrs.  Clarke  ?  she  for  whom 
he  expressed  such  fondness  ;  and 
yet  she  whom  he  kicked  from  him 
a's  he  would  his  shoe !  Why,  it 
makes  one’s  blood  run  cold  but  to 
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think  on  it !  to  think  of  his  try¬ 
ing  to  render  infamous  the  woman 
for  whom  he  had  expressed  such 
love  ! — to  think  of  the  message 
which  he  In? d  the  hardihood  to  send 
her! — a  message,  too, which  must 
have  been  true,  because  the  duke’s 
partisans  had  it  in  their  power  to 
call  the  messenger  (Taylor,  the 
shoemaker,)  to  the  bar  to  deny  it ; 
and  yet  they  did  not.  Why,  what 
a  picture  did  this  woman  present 
to  us,  even  when  contrasted  with 
jthe  4  honour  of  a  prince  V  Alas, 
what  a  melancholy  comparison!. 
She  demanding  her  annuity  only  to 
pay  the  debts  she  had  contracted 
Under  his  protection  ;  and  he  re¬ 
fusing  even  that  paltry  pittance,  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  produce  his  bond 
for  it!  There  (said  sir  Francis), 
there  is  4  the  honour  of  a  pnnce> 
for  you  !”  ( Loud  cries  of  Hear,, 

hear  ! )  He  could  not  tell  how  the 
honour  of  a  prince  differed  tfrom 
that  of  a  private  gentleman ;  but  he 
confessed,  according  to  the  speci¬ 
men  of  the  one  which  had  her© 
been  held  out,  he  never  could  com¬ 
pare  them.  There  never  was 
a  more  important  question  than 
this,  since  the  question  excluding 
the  duke  of  York  from  die  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  It  was  a  question  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  a  question  which  came  home 
to  the  breast  of  every  man  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  honour  of  a  prince 
could  not  lead  him  from  it;  he 
must  consider  the  honour  of  a  king, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  whose 
streams  should  flow  pure  and  un¬ 
polluted.  44  What !  will  any  man 
now  say,  the  duke  of  York  is  a  fit 
man  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the, 
British  army  ?  Surely  none.  ( Htar ! 
bear!)  Could  he,  like  the  Roman 
Scipio,  turn  to  his  soldiers,  telling 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  temple 
•f  the  gods  ?  Oh,  no  !  He  ap¬ 


pears  to  the  nation  like  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  disfigured  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  gashes.”  He  would  vote,  then, 
in  the  cause  of  justice,  and  as  his 
unprejudiced  mind  dictated.  He 
was  not  warped  by  the  desires  of 
popularity,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  the  caution  unnecessary 
which  warned  the  house  not  to  he 
too  much  led  by  popular  opinion  ; 
its  decisions  were  very  seldom  un¬ 
duly  influenced  by  such  a  cause. 
The  people  ofEnglandwerelovers  of 
justice,  and  he  would  support  the 
cause,  uninfluenced  by  any  undu® 
consideration  whatever. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  observ¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  offering  himself  to  the  house, 
because  he  was  anxious  to  have  the 
evidence  considered  by  other  ho¬ 
nourable  members  before  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  impression  it  made  on 
his  mind.  Whatever  gentlemen 
might  state  respecting  an  impartial 
decision  on  the  question,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  any  man  sitting  there 
fts  a  judge  should  not  have  an  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  case.  Many  persons 
who  took  up  the  subject  with  ex¬ 
treme  zeal  on  one  side,  would  con¬ 
ceive  themselves  perfectly  right, 
and  maintain  that  they  acted  from 
conviction.  This  kind  of  convic¬ 
tion  put  him  in  mind  of  an  expres¬ 
sion. of  Dr.  Johnson’s,  speaking  of 
some  gentleman  who  had  very 
hastily  and  erroneously,  as  he 
thought,  come  to  a  conclusion  on 
a  popular  subject,  44  Aye,  says  he, 
he  is  convinced,  but  then  this  con¬ 
viction  is  not  honestly  come  by.” 
This  observation  appeared  to  him 
to  be  very  applicable  to  some  of 
the  arguments  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  other,  side  of  the  house. 
Their  conclusions  or  conviction 
were  not  founded  on  the  evidence 
that  was  before  the  house.  It  was 
certainly  desirable  that  this  ques¬ 
tion 
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tion  should  be  decided  on  fair  and 
equitable  grounds.  He  trusted, 
herefore,  that  the  house  would 
come  with  a  manly  and  erect  mind 
to  the  decision  3  unbiased  by  po¬ 
pular  ferment,  and  unawed  by  pow¬ 
er.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be 
two  principles  involved  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  house :  first,  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  come  to  any  de¬ 
cision  on  the  subject ;  next,  what 
that  decision  should  be.  The  se¬ 
cond  would  necessarily  branch  it¬ 
self  into  a  number  of  others,  re¬ 
specting  the  competence  and  cre¬ 
dibility  of  evidence,  and  various 
other  points.  If  the  duke  should 
be  found  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  then  the 
house  was  to  determine  whether 
they  should  send  him  to  trial ;  if 
not,  whether  the  amendment  last 
proposed  should  be  adopted  (for 
that  amendment,  let  it  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  went  to  absolve  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  of  all  '  personal  corruption  or 
corrupt  participation),  and  the 
house  come  to  a  resolution  that  it 
Was  not  proper  that  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  longer  at  the  head  of  the  ar¬ 
my.  He  could  conceive  a  case  of 
inquiry  where  the  house  might  not 
be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  ; 
but  he  could  conceive  none  where 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  ambiguous  opinion.  The 
amendment  proposed  appeared  to 
him  likely  to  involve  them  in  a 
dilemma  of  this  nature.  He  a- 
greed  with  the  honourable  baronet 
iin  his  ideas  of  corruption,  which 
did  not  imply  the  mere  personal  re¬ 
ceipt  of  money,  exclusive  of  other 
considerations.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  substantiate  these 
charges,  to  prove  that  the  duke 
had  received  money  with  his  own 
hands.  If  it  could  be  made  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  connived  at  the  receipt 
of  it  by  Mrs.  Clarke  or  any  one  else, 


the  accusation  was  brought  home 
to  him.  This  Was  a  question  to  be 
decided  entirely  by  the  credibility 
of  evidence;  and  he  doubted 
whether  the  result  of  any  inquiry 
before  the  house  ever  turned  upon 
such  a  point.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  house,  in  its  judicial  capa¬ 
city,  could  decide  upon  the  cha* 
racter  and  interests,  he  would  not 
say  of  the  duke  of  York,  but  of 
the  meanest  man  in  the  land,  upon 
such  evidence  as  they  had  heard  at 
their  bar.  He  lamented  the  im¬ 
morality  of  the  connexion  in  which 
his  royal  highness  had  so  indiscreet¬ 
ly  engaged,  and  he  agreed  with 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Burton) 
that  it  merited  the  censure  of  the 
house.  But  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  established  law  in  this  country 
(it  was  different,  however,  in  o- 
thers)  which  authorized  the  mak¬ 
ing  this  the  ground  of  a  criminal 
proceeding.  It  was  not  an  offence 
cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  land* 
If,  indeed,  it  tended  to  offend  pub¬ 
lic  decorum,  or  was  inconsistent 
with  the  situation  filled  by  his  roy¬ 
al  highness  or  any  other  servant  of 
the  state,  there  the  law  had  a  right 
to  lay  hold  of  him.  He  was  con¬ 
fident  that  the  house  would  weigh 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
maturely  and  conscientiously,  and 
he  was  persuaded  they  would  come 
to  that  decision  which  would  satis¬ 
fy  the  country. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  .said  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  upon  compar¬ 
ing  <these  parts  of  the  evidence— 
upon  calling  to  mind  the  charac¬ 
ter,  conduct,  and  demeanour  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined 
at  the  bar  in  the  progress  of  this 
business — upon  weighing  all  the 
circumstances  both  of  their  testi¬ 
monies  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
question  under  investigation — upon 
such  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
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:t  Was  Impossible  for  him  to  assent 
to  the  proposition  of  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer).  That  proposition 
went  to  call  upon  the  house  to  vote* 

■what  in  his  conscience  he  could  not 

- 

assent  to,  namely,  that  there  was 
no  ground  of  charge  against  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
on  the  score  of  corruption,  or  con¬ 
nivance  at  corruption  *  But  before 
he  made  any  observations  upon  that 
proposition,  or  stated  the  reasons 
why  he  could  not  concur  in  it*  he 
begged  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject  of  the  original  address, 
■Which  had  been  moved  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  (Mr.  Wardle) 
Vrho  had  instituted  the  proceeding 
in  that  house.  That  address  con¬ 
tained  a  prayer  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
remove  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
command  of  the  army.  To  that 
an  amendment  had  been  moved  by 
Ins  right  honourable  friend  (the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  sub¬ 
stituting  two  resolutions  for  the  ad¬ 
dress:  the  first  of  which  called  upon 
the  house  to  decide  upon  the  guilt 


or  innocence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  next  resolution  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  ground  of  charge 
of  corruption  or  connivance  against 

A  O 

his  royal  highness  To  this  amend¬ 
ment  another  amendment  had  since 


been  moved,  to  leave  out  the  whole 
of  his  right  honourable  friend’s 
amendment,  in  order  to  substitute 
for  it  another  address,  having  the 
same  objects  as  the  former  one, 
though  not  proceeding  upon  the 
same  grounds,  bi.it  praying  fop  the 
removal  of  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  command  of  the  army.  That 
vys  the  state  of  the  question,  and 
upon  all  the  consideration  which 
he  could  give  the  subject,  his  opi¬ 
nion  was,  that  the  amendments 
ought  to  be  negatived,  and  the  ori- 
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srinal  address  adoDted.  As  to  the 

o  J 

question  whether  they  ought  to  ad¬ 
dress  his  majesty  to  remove  the 
duke  of  York  from  his  command, 
he  should  say  that  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  a  case  in  which  the  house  of 
commons  could  address  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  public  servant  from  his 
situation,  if  not  upon  the  evidence 
which  they  had  then  before  them. 
For  himself,  he  wished  to  state 
shortly  the  ground  on  which  his 
vote  was  founded.  The  question 
then  before  the  house  was  not  whe¬ 
ther  his  royal  highness  was  of  was 
not  guilty.  No  such  question  had 
been  submitted  to  their  decision. 
No  choice  had  been  given  to  the 
house.  The  amendment  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  gave  the 
opportunity  only  of  pronouncing 
that  his  royal  highness  was  not 
guilty.  But  the  real  question  Was, 
whether  the  house  could  say  that 
there  was  no,  ground  of  charge 
against  the  duke  of  York,  It  was 
a  painful  duty  to  declare  his  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but,  painful  as  it  was,  he 
could  not  but  add,  that  he  could 
not  say  there  was  no  ground  of 
charge,  or  that  he  disbelieved  all 
the  evidence  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  He  knew  that  strong  ob¬ 
jections  had  been  urged  against  the 
ci  edibility  of  the  testimony  ;  but 
he  had  considered  it  all  diligently  ; 
he  had  endeavoured  to  take  into 
view  all  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  5  and  he  was  then  prepared, 
to  state  to  the  house  the  strongest 
points  as  they  struck  him  upon  the 
most  attentive  examination  of  th<? 
evidence.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness,  had  been  influenced  by  re¬ 
sentment  ;  that  she  came  to  the  bar 
of  that  house  still  entertaining  that 
resentment ;  that  she  had  been  con¬ 
tradicted  by  witnesses  of  credit,  and 
contradicted  by  herself;  and  yet  h# 

H  would 
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would  state  some  reasons  why  he 
.thought  her  testimony  to  be,  in  the 
main,  believed.  Here  the  learned 
member  touched  on  the  several 
,  parts  of  the  evidence  with  much 
'impartiality,  precision,  and  clear¬ 
ness.  In  speaking  of  tire  note  re¬ 
specting  major  Tonyn,  he  said  that 
in  his  mind  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this'  note  had  been  written  by 
the  duke  of  York.  If  he  were  act¬ 
ing  as  a  judge  under  the  same  sanc¬ 
tion  of  an  oath  as  judges  do,  and 
to  decide  whether  the  life  of  a  fel¬ 
low-creature  was  to  be  sacrificed 
upon,  such  evidence  as  that,  he 
could  not  have  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion  in  deciding.  All  the  gentle¬ 
men  well  acquainted  with  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  duke  of  York  proved 
k  to  be  his  hand- writing,  except 
general  Brownrigg,  who*  when 
pressed,  said  only  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  duke’s  hand¬ 
writing,  but  that  he  would  not  swear 
that  it  was  not.  ( Hear ,  hear>  hear!) 
If  the  duke  of  York  himself  saw  the 
note,  he  was  sure  he  would  be  as 
much  surprised  at  the  sight  of  it  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  been,  but  would 
allow  it  to  he  his  own  hand-writing. 
All  the  gentlemen,  too,  who  were 
experienced  in  the  distinction  of 
hands,  and  had  been  examined  at 
the  bar,  concurred  in  the  same  tes- 
timony.  But  here  he  must  beg  of 
the  house  to  reflect  upon  what  it 
had  done  in  calling  upon  such  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  examined  at  the  bar. 
Never  had  evidence  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  been  countenanced  in  a  court 
of  justice.  One  instance,  indeed, 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord 
under  the  gallery  (lord  Folkestone) 
when  such  evidence  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  court  of  justice,  but 
then  it  was  lor  the  purpose  of  prov¬ 
ing  whether  a  particular  paper  was 
the  hand-writing  of  a  particular 
person,  but1  never  to  prove  that  it 
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was  not.  What,  he  would  ask* 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such 
a  pernicious  precedent  ?  A  man 
need  now,  if  that  principle  were  to5 
be  acted  upon,  only  produce  a  dif¬ 
ferent  paper  of  his  own  hand-wri¬ 
ting,  to  vacate  an  instrument  of  his 
own  execution,  by  calling  such  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  the  difference  of  the 
hand- writing:.  What  and  how  much 
more  mischief  might  not  the  pre¬ 
cedent  do  in  criminal  cases  ?  He 
had,  when  the  proposition  was  first 
made  for  calling  these  gentlemen  to 
the  bar,  opposed  it  in  liminey  and 
he  then  repented  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  sense  of  the  house  upon 
the  question.  If  he  had  pressed  his 
opposition  to  a  division,  he  was  con¬ 
fident  that  he  should  have  had  with 
him  on  the  division  all  that  nume¬ 
rous  class  of  gentlemen  in  the  house 
Who  had  enjoyed  a  professional  edu¬ 
cation.  It  they  were  to  believe  that 
Miss  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  Mrs.  Clarke  could  forge  the 
duke  of  York’s  hand-writing,  let 
them  but  recollect  what  means  they 
would  have  possessed  to  accomplish 
their  diabolical  purposes.  This  note 
had  been  sent  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  Ludowick  Orramin 
had  said,  that  he  was  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  notes  from 
that  place  to  Mrs.  Clarke.  This 
note  was  not  like  the  letter  respect¬ 
ing  general  Clavering ;  it  was  a 
note  upon  business,  and  imported, 
what  had  been  done  in  consequence 
of  a  note  to  which  it  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “  I  received  your  note,  and 
Tonyn’s  business  shall  remain  as  it 
is.”  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  this  note,  unless  that  the  duke 
had  stopped  the  promotion  of  Tonyn 
in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
note  ?  This  circumstance  was  so 
strong,  that,  giving  full  weight  to 
all  the  objections  Unit  had^  been 
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Urged,  he  could  not  vote  that  his 
royal  highness  had  not  been  guilty 
of  corruption,  or  connivance  at  cor¬ 
ruption. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  duke  of 
\ork  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
meanest  individual  in  the  country  ; 
but  had  he  been  treated  as  the  high¬ 
est  peer  ?  Suppose  the  case  to  have 
happened  to  any  peer  of  the  land, 
who  might  have  been  commander 
in  chief,  and  that  the  same  facts 
had  been  proved  against  him,  would 
not  that  house  have  addressed  that 
he  should  be  removed  from  his 
command  ?  A  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  said  that  we  could 
not  punish  a  prince  of  the  blood,  if 
not  determined  to  alter  the  succes¬ 
sion.  The  circumstance,  indeed,  of 
the  connexion  between  the  illus¬ 
trious  sovereign  on  the  throne  and 
the  object  of  this  proceeding,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  subject.  He  would 
be  the  last  man  to  admit  that  that 
house  should  bend  to  public  opinion 
without  its  walls.  Rut  high  as 
their  attachments  were  to  the  throne, 
he  thought  that  nothing  should  be 
dearer  to  them  than  to  maintain 
the  character  of  that  house.  If 
once  the  opinion  should  prevail  that 
the  house  of  commons  had  heard 
of  corruption  existing  in  the  state, 
and  heard  of  it  with  indifference, — 
if  ever  such  an  impression  should 
go  forth,  and  they  should  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  people,- — if 
they  should  on  any  occasion  appear 
to  he  inattentive  to  the  interests  of 
their  constituents,  and  the  minds 
of  the  public  should  be  alienated 
fionji  parliament, — if  ever  that  fatal 
time  should  arrive,  no  man  could 
tell  the  consequences.  Never  had 
he  given  a  vote  with  more  reluct¬ 
ance  than  he  should  that  night ;  and 
it  would  afford  him  the  highest  sa¬ 


tisfaction,  if  he  could  conscientiously 
say  that  no  grounds  of  charge  ex¬ 
isted  against  the  duke  of  York.  His 
honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Burton)  had  attested  the  sincerity 
of  his  vote,  by  an  affecting  allusion 
to  his  infirmities  and  age,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  that  his 
vote  should  be  influenced  by  any 
considerations  of  interest,  or  any 
views  of  ambition.  For  his  own 
part  he  could  say,  that,  though  he 
was  not  labouring. under  the  same 
affliction  (blindness)  with  his  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend,  yet  he 
looked  forward  both  for  himself  and 
those  connexions  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  and  tenderly  attached,  for 
future  prosperity  ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  present 
question,  he  would'  ever  have  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
he  had  no  advantages  to  expect 
from  the  vote  which  he  should  give 
that  night.  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s 
speech  concluded  amidst  the  loudest 
cheerings.  ] 

The  soliti tor- general  rose  at  a- 

O 

bout  one  o’clock.  He  conceived 
it  his  bounden  duty  to  state  to  the 
house  the  reasons  upon  which  his 
opinion  was  founded.  He  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  first  question  was, 
whether  the  house  should  decide 
upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  his 
royal  highness ;  secondly,  whether 
the  duke  was  guilty  or  not ;  and 
next,  whether  ail  address  ought  to 
be  presented  to  his  majesty.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  house 
should'  corne  to  a  distinct  deter¬ 
mination  respecting  his  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence,  and  also  as  to  the  degree 
of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  learned 
gentleman  then  argued  at  great 
length  on  the  improbability  of  an 
illustrious  prince,  of  such  high  rank, 
associating  with  such  miscreants  as 
the  witnesses.  If  he  had  entered 
into  so  foul  a  plot,  he  would  have 
H  2  chosen 
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chosen  some  supple,  bending,  com- 
plying  agent  for  his  military  secre¬ 
tary,  and  not  such  a  man  as  colonel 
Gordon,  who  had  set  himself  against 
army  brokers.  Very  severe  orders 
had  been  issued  by  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  against  army  brokers  about  this 
very  time,  and  this  was  a  pretty 
strong  proof  that  he  did  not  then 
connive  at  those  foul  practices  which 
V/ere  transacted  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  army  brokers.  Would  he, 
in  case  his  transactions  were  disho¬ 
nourable,  have  chosen  one  of  the 
most  honourable  men  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  (Mr.  Adam)  to  have  instituted 
inquiries  about  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  ?  If  the  duke  had  been  con¬ 
scious  of  privily  in  those  corrupt 
practices,  he  would  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  have  set  her  at  defiance. 
If  the  duke  of  York  had  not  a  high 
sense  of  the  value  of  honour  and 
character,  he  would  not  have  parted 
from  Mrs.  Clarke  when  be  found 
her  character  would  not  bear  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  and  it  was  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  a  man  who  at  one 
time  had  so  high  a  sense  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  character  in  a  woman  living 
under  his  protection,  should  at  an¬ 
other  time  think  so  slightly  of  cha¬ 
racter  as  to  run  the  risk  ct  exposure, 
if  he  had  not  been  conscious  oi  his 
innocence. 

March  14.  Mr.  U.  Martin  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hem  from  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that  the  evidence  before 
the  house  was  not  of  that  nature  to 
sanction  die  address.  Parliament, 
he  maintained,  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  received  in  courts  of 
law.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  every 
such  occasion,  he  wished  that  they 
should  adhere  to  the  rules  of  their 
ancestors.  How  could  the  address 
or  the  amendment  of  the  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  below  hing  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion  :  It  was  the  high  privilege  of 


that  house  to  take  cognizance  at  all 
times  of  the  conduct  of  great  public 
officers  ;  and  if  any  one  doubted  the 
fact,  he  would  refer  him  to  periods 
when  the  principles  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  were  at  least  as  well  understood 
as  they  were  at  this  day.  This  was 
the  case  upon  the  celebrated  exa¬ 
mination  relating;  to  the  partition 
treaty,  when  documents  and  evi¬ 
dence  were  heard  at  the  bar,  and 
the  house  voted  an  address  to  his 
majesty  to  remove  lord  Somers  and: 
two  other  lords  from  his  presence 
and  councils.  The  house  did  what' 
was  their  duty  in  censuring  public 
functionaries,  who  had  disgraced 
themselves.  They  went  further, 
and  voted  an  impeachment.  [Heart 
hear!  from  the  ministerial  benches .)  Al 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  that' 
they  might  as  well  stab  the  duke  of 
York  to  the  heart,  as  pass  a  vote  to 
remove. his  royal  highness  from  the. 
command  of  the  army.  t  But  what 
was  there  to  distinguish  the  case  of 
the  duke  from  that  of  any  other 
person  convicted  of  similar  miscon¬ 
duct?  Had  lord  Somers  no  feel-' 
mgs  upon  that  occasion  ?  Was  not 
that  great-man  entitled  to ‘as  much 
deference  and  indulgence  as  his: 
royal  highness  ?  He  recognized  nc 
distinction  between  the  duke  oi 
York  and  any  other  subject  whose 
conduct  might  fall  under  their  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  was  not  only  the 
right  but  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
house  to  act  as  the)r  had  done.1 
They  were  not  to  sacrifice  their  pri 
yllegbs  cut  of  respect  for  this  o: 
that  person.  A  great  deal  hac. 
been  said  of  a  popular  cry.  It  wa 
strange  -that  objections  should  bi 
taken  by  gentlemen  at  this  momen 
to  an  instrument  of  which  they  hac 
lately  made  so  dexterous,  and  h< 
feared  fatal,  use.  The  last  popula: 
cry  originated  within  these  walls 
Did  the  persons  who  reasoned  thus 
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mean  to  assert  that  it  was  only  un¬ 
der  that  roof  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  to  be  heard,  and  that 
no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  any 
'cry  that  was  raised  out  of  doors  ? 
As  to  the  charges  of  industrious 
misrepresentation,  and  popular  de¬ 
lusion,  he  knew  of  none.  They 
vyere  controverted  by  the  fact.  It 
was  only  as  the  examination  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  circumstances  came  out 
which  turned  the  current  of  public 
opinion  against  the  duke.  The 
evidence  that  was  produced  was 
sufficient  to  support  the  charges 
brought  forward  by  his  honourable 
friend,  and  therefore  he  would  vote 
for  the  address  proposed  by  him. 

Many  other  gentlemen  spoke  on 
this  day.  Mr.  Windham  for  Mr. 
Bankes’s  amendment ;  Mr.  Coke 
and  Mr.  Calcraft  for  the  original 
address :  the  other  gentlemen  in 
behalf  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval, 

March  15.  Lord  Milton  not  ap¬ 
proving  very  much  of  either  of  the 
addresses  which  bad  been  proposed, 
the  noble  lord  did  not  intend  to 
burthen  the  house  with  any  new 
motion,  but  should  content  himself 
with  expressing  his  own  opinion, 
that  neither  the  addresses  nor  reso¬ 
lution  should  be  made,  but  that  the 
whole  evidence  should  simply  be 
laid  before  the  king. 

The  noble  lord  hoped  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Can¬ 
ning)  would  now  tell  the  house 
where  infamy  was  to  fill ;  if  upon 
the  accused,  he  did  not  know  how"' 
the  house  would  determine  ;  if  upon 
the  accuser,  he  thought  that  no 
other  person  would  agree  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

The  noble  lord  concluded  with 
animadverting  upon  the  duke  of 
York’s  letter  to  the  house,  which 
had  certainly  placed  them  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  He  was 


accused,  and  told  the  house  he  was- 
innocent,  “  upon  the  honour  of  a 
prince, ”  an  expression  never  heard 
of  before.  By  this  foolish  letter  he 
had  only  brought  down  a  second 
accusation  upon  his  head-»-that  of 
falsehood  too.  The  noble  lord 
knew  not  by  what  logic  it  could 
be  otherwise  reasoned  :  those  who 
were  convinced  of  the-uuke’s  guilt 
of  corruption,  must  now  inevitably 
find  him  guilty  of  two  things— 
corruption  and  falsehood  too. 

Lord  Stanley  was  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  address,  and  Mr.  Leicester  was 
against  if, 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  was  con¬ 
soled  when  he  refected  on  this 
case,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
fairness  with  which  it  had  been 
treated  ;  by  the  consideration  that 
all  parties  and  persons  in  the  house 
)iad  come  forward  fairly,  and  im¬ 
partially  had  given  the  opinions 
which  went  to  direct  their  votes : 
for  lbs  part,  had  his  constituents 
the  eyes  of  Argus,  lie  would  wish 
them  directed  to  his  political  ca¬ 
reer.  I  le  would  say,  that  he  could 
not  think  of  voting  for  the  original 
address,  because  it  was  not  deter¬ 
minative,  nor  would  he  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  honourable 
gentleman-oil  the  floor  (Mr.  Bankes) 
because  it  merely  dealt  in  insinua¬ 
tion  ;  he  would  boldly  charge  the 
duke  of  York  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  corrupt  proceedings ;  and 
when  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  opposite  (the  chancellor) 
moved  his  resolution  tending  4o 
ulterior  proceedings,  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  move  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  : — 

“  Resolved,  that  this  house  do 
believe  his  royal  highness  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  to  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  these  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices,  of  which  evidence  had  been 
produced  jit  the  bar.” 

I-I  8  Mr, 
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Mr.  Ryder  made  a  very  long 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  confessed,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  shame  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  it,  that  he  bad  participated 
in  the  same  prejudices  which  had 
been  entertained  by  other  gentle¬ 
men  upon  the  subject  of  these 
charges.  He  could  scarcely  credit 
the  charges;  he  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  consider  them  true  ;  and 
the  honourable  member  who  had 
brought  them  forward  must  excuse 
him  if,  notwithstanding  he  allowed 
him  credit  for  being  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty  in  submitting  these 
charges  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  he  felt  it  extremely  difficult 
to  belieVe  that  they  could  have  been 
founded  in  fact.  In  the  view  which 
he  took  of  the  question,  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  that  it  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  two  ways ;  first,  whether 
the  duke  of  York  was  guilty  of  the 
charges  imputed  to  him,  ancf,  if  he 
was,  in  what  degree ;  and  next, 
what  was  the  course  which  as  a 
member,  and  from  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  the  subject,  be  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  ought  to  be  pursued.  As  to 
the  question,  whether  the  duke  of 
York  was  guilty  of  corruption,  or 
had  participated  in  the  profits  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  corrupt  practices 
proved  in  evidence,  he  could  not 
help  stating,  that,  after  all  that  had 
appeared  and  was  proved  to  have 
taken  place,  he  could  not  but  feel 
surprise  that  his  royal  highness 
should  not  have  conceived,  some 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on. 
His  royal  highness,  undoubtedly 
must  have  known  from  his  military 
friends,  that  army  promotions  had 
been  obtained  in  an  improper  and 
corrupt  way.  These  things  were 
not  done  in  a  corner,  nor  in  secret, 
nor  in  the  dark  ;  they  were  not  the 
work  -of  unknown  and  ob^cuyc  indi¬ 


viduals,  but  openly  carried  on  and 
generally  spoken  of,  and  circulated 
in  pamphlets,  which,  though  they 
had  not  met  his  eye,  had  been  in¬ 
dustriously  distributed  amongst  mi-  • 
litary  men.  But  even  suppos-  • 
mg  that  a  close  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  had  prevented 
the  commander-in-chief  from  com¬ 
ing  at  the  knowledge  of  these  trans-- 
actions  himself,  yet  he  should  have 
been  informed  by  his  friends,  whose 
communications  he  must  have  re-  • 
ceived  with  the  attention  thev  merit-  • 

j 

ed.  On  the  supposition,  therefore,, 
that,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  • 
evidence  at  the  bar,  the  army  pa-- 
tronage  had  been  corruptly  dispos¬ 
ed  of,  and,  according  to  the  gene-- 
ral  notion,  that  the  same  corrupffin-- 
terference  had  been  extended  by  the 
duke  of  York’s  mistress  to  the  other 
public  departments, it  was  clear  that 
his  royal  highness  must  also  have 
known  the  circumstance.  It  was; 
impossible  that,  with  his  education,, 
he* could  have  been  ignorant  that' 
the  mistresses  of  princes  are  in  every 
instance  the  sources  and  the  means  - 
of  corruption.  Here  the  honour- - 
able  member  examined  the  strong 
parts  of  the  case,  and  said  he  could 
not  avoid  thinking,  that,  if  the  ■ 
house  were  to  pass  a  resolution  i 
which  altogether  avoided  theques-- 
lion  of  corruption,  it  would  be  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  by  the  public,  that  i 
such  silence  proceeded  merely  from  i 
political  motives,  He  thought  the  ■ 
house  should  not  appear  to  shrink 
•from  the  constitutional  duty  which 
they  had  now  to  perform,  and  he7 
for  his  part,  felt  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  the  motion  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr.  Bankes),  as  coin¬ 
ciding  most  with  his  views  and  feel¬ 
ings.  He  certainly  did,  in  his  mind, 
acquit  the  duke  of  Yffirk  of  any 
real  knowledge  of  those  transac¬ 
tions,  of  any  direct  corruption  or 
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participation  in  it;  but  still  he  could 
nor,  under  the  impression  of  the 
evidence,  say  that  he  could  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  could  be  utterly  with¬ 
out  suspicion  on  the  subject.  He 
thought,  moreover,  that  it  was  also  , 
necessary  to  make  some  reparation 
to  public  morals  and  decency,  and 
that  the  public  safety  required  that 
the  house  should  communicate  to 
his  majesty,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  command  of  the  army  could 
he  no  longer  with  prudence  con¬ 
fided  to  the  duke  of  York.  It  was 
customary  in  that  house  to  call 
things  by  very  soft  and  gentle 
names.  That  which  used  to  be 
called  adultery,  was  now  only  liv¬ 
ing  under  protection.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  when  religion  and 
social  order  was  attacked  in  France, 
we  heard  of  “  a  mother  without 
being  a  wife.”  The  applying  those 
delicate  expressions,  to  acts  of  im¬ 
morality,  was  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  morals  ot  this  country*  The 
house  had  been  now  sitting',  dav 
After  day,  in  the  consideration  of 
those  transactions,  and  in  tearing 
off  the  veil  which  covered  them. 
If,  when  they  were  now  laid  bare, 
the  house  was  to  abstain  from  pass¬ 
ing  an  opinion  upon  them,  they 
would  do  an  irreparable  injury  to 
the  morality  of  this  country.  It 
would  be  found  throughout  the 
page  of  history,  that  religion  and 
morals  were  the  best  preservers  of 
states,  and  that  when  they  were 
upon  the  decline  in  any  country,  it 
was  a  sure  prognostic  of  that  cgiin- 
try’s  approaching  fall.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  charges  were  of 
that  nature  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  forward ;  but 
when  the  house  had  been  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  them,  he  did  not 
-see  how  they  could  avoid  coming 
to  that  conclusion  which  •  was  im¬ 
pressed  on  their  minds  by  the  evi¬ 


dence  which  had  been  stated.  He 
felt  that  he  had  a  solemn  but  a 
painful  duty  to  perform,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  how,  after  all 
that  had  been  disclosed,  the  house 
could  believe  that  the  command  of 
the  army  could  be  arty  longer  safely 
confided  to  his  royal  highness.  Sup-  - 
posing  the  case  to  be  according  to 
the  mildest  interpretation  of  his 
friends,  that  the  duke  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  or  suspicion  of  the  transactions, 
but  that  he  was  completely  deceived 
and  blinded  by  the  woman  whom 
he  passionately  loved  and  entirely 
confided  in,  that  would  be  reason 
enough  to  call  for  his  removal  from 
the  command  of  the  army.  The 
more  innocent  and  the  more  unsus¬ 
pecting  the  duke  of  York  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  be,  the  more  danger  was 
there  that  the  enemy  would  find  - 
out  if  any  body  had  influence  over 
him.  There  was  another  consider¬ 
ation  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state.  That  house  had  been  always 
considered  in  a  peculiar  degree  as 
the  guardians  and  stewards  of  the 
public  purse,  and  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  waste  of  money  ap¬ 
plied  for  public  purposes.  The 
luxurious  and  profuse  expenditure 
of  the  establishment  at  Gloucester- 
place  would  be  read  with  pain  by 
the  heavily- burdened  cottager  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Whatever 
now  takes  place  in  higher  life,  is 
soon  known  in  every  circle  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  the  transactions  which, 
were  now  under  consideration  had 
acquired  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  publicity,  and  the  public  could 
not  avoid  feeling  that  this  profusion 
was  supplied  from  their  money,  • 
which  had  been  granted  for  diffe¬ 
rent-  purposes.  As  to  the  public 
opinion  guiding  the  determination 
of  that  house,  it  was  a  principle 
that  he  should  not  contend  for  ;  but 
he  reminded  the  house  that  their 
H  li  strength 
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strength  was  in  the  strength  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  was  from  this 
force  of  public  opinion  that  govern- 
meats  which  were  somewhat  po¬ 
pular  in  their  form  had  the  great¬ 
est  strength.  The  house  would 
probably  this  night  divide  upon  the 
question  whether  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  or  a  resolution,  such  as 
that  proposed  by  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  should  be  agreed  to. 
He  hoped  that  no  consideration, 
even  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
would  prevent  them  from  discharg¬ 
ing,  to  the  utmost,  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  their  country, 

Mr.  Canning  having  explained 
away  the  declaration  made  in  the 
outset  of  the  business)  viz.  that  in¬ 
famy  must  fall  somewhere,  declar¬ 
ing  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
Mr.  W ardle,  he  obser  ved  that  both 
the  addresses  were  highly  objec¬ 
tionable.  In  one  of  them,  that  of 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Rankes), 
there  was  a  misstatement  in  the 
very  beginning;  The  committee 
had  sat  six  weeks  to  inquire  into 
the  conduc  t  of  the  duke  of  York  j — 
the  house  had  been  sitting  six  days 
to  consider  what  way  they  should 
communicate  their  sentiments  on 
that  conduct,  and  yet  the  name  of 
the  duke  of  York  was  not  once 
mentioned  in  that  address.  In  the 
whole  history  of  addresses,  such  a 
one  as  this  had  never  been  framed 
by  the  heart  of  man,  nor  had  the 
like  ever  before  been  presented  to 
the  house.  It  said  no  more  nor 
less  than  this — -u  We  believe  him 
to  be  guilty  ;  but  if  he  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  innocent,  we  will  still 
punish  him.  as  if  guilty.”  He 
hoped,  however,  sqch  an  address 
of  alternatives  would  not  be  per¬ 
muted  eo  stand  on  the  journals  of 
the  house.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  brought  forwaid  the 


charges  had  devised  one  of  bis 
own  ;  but  lie  had  suffered  others  to 
interfere,  and  to  inoculate  or  vacci¬ 
nate  it  with  matter  of  their  pro¬ 
ducing,  which  had  warped  it  from 
its  natural  purpose,  and  made  it 
differ  from  itself.  Some  of  those 
who  had  thus  interfered,  might 
have  derived  their  presumption  and 
pertinacity  by  an  inheritance  of  the 
Splendid  vices  of  one  of  the  mis¬ 
tresses  of  Charles  II.  The'  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  that  the  committee 
should  inquire  into  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  the  army,  but  into 
tile  conduct  of  the  _  duke  of  York. 
This  address,  however,  shirked  the 
question,  and  shifted  it  to  the 
abuses  which  might  have  existed 
before  the  duke  of  Yo;  k  was  born. 
It  had  been  said  that  ministers  en- 
couraged  this  open  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  had-  been  pursued. 
He  was  one  that  did  so,  because  he 
thought  that  proceeding  would  lead 
to  impeachment,  and  not  that  by 
restoring  the  speaker  to  the  chair, 
they  should  proceed  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  inquisitors  to  that  of 
judges.  He  did  not  repent  of  that 
proceeding',  because,  whatever  steps 
the  house  might  take,  it  would  ap- 
pear  to  the  public,  that  they  wished 
the  truth  go  be  fully  and  fairly  in¬ 
vestigated.  From  the  case  of  lord 
Falkland  to  that  of  lord  Melville, 
the  course  of  that  house  had  al¬ 
ways  been  to  proceed  by  way  of  re¬ 
solution,  and  then  an  address;  but  an 
address  with  a  resolution  he  thought 
highly  unjust.  It  had  been  said 
the  other  night  by  a  great  grandee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  styling 
himself  an  independent-  country 
gentleman,  that  gentlemen  in  of¬ 
fice  were  not  to  be  believed.  On 
such  declarations  he  should  always 
look  with  sovereign  contempt.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  the  fair  inference 
of  what  would  have  been  the  con¬ 
duct 
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.duct  of  the  man  who  said  it,  had 
he  been  in  office.  It  was  not  a  glass 
that  reflected  others,  but  a  glass 
that  reflected  himself.  He  was  the 
last  man  who  would  wish  to  have 
any  deference  paid  to  the  duke  of 
York  on  account  of  his  rank  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  they  acted  conso¬ 
nant  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
posterity  would  look  on  them,  and 
he  would  wish  the  decision  to  be 
such  as  should  do  honour  to  the 
justice  and  dignity  of  the  house. 
Lord  Folkestone,  in  explanation, 
begged  to  make  an  observation  or 
two  on  some  words  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  What  he  had  stated  on  a 
former  night  on  the  subject  of  the 
word  44  infamy,”  was  from  what  he 
understood  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  have  said  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  inquiry.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
this  evening  given  another  ground 
on  which  he  rested  it,  instead  of 
the  head  of  his  honourable  friend. 
He  had  certainly  been  in  error,  and 
he  was  sorry  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  nor  taken  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it,  as  he 
then  should  have  escaped  the  using 
tire  language  he  had  done  upon  it. 
With  respect  to  another  allusion 
which  went  to  the  situation  of  an 
ancestor  of  his  in  tfhe  reign  of 
.Charles  II.  long  before  the  person 
who  gave  him  being  was  born,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  in  him  to  seem 
not  to  know  who  was  glanced  at  in 
w  hat  had  been  said  ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  state  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  and  to  the  house, 
that  every  inquiry  and  investigation 
at  the  time  had  been  made  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report  of 
that  connexion,  and  the  result  was, 
there  .was  ncvei  any  vva:  i  astab]« 


proof  of  it.  And  though  the  Al¬ 
mighty  had  thought  fit,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  wrath,  44  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
ration, he  did  not  conceive  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  arrogated  the  right  to  do  so. 
He  appealed,  however,  to  the  can- 
dour,  the  liberality,  the  decency, 
and  the  justice  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so. 

[While  the  division  was  taking 
place,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  addressed  the  members  in  the 
lobby,  and  stated  to  them  that  the 
first  division  went  only  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  their  proceedings. 
The  next  question  would  determine 
the  fate  of  colonel  Wardle’s  motion, 
and  if  it  was  negatived,  he  would' 
then  propose  the  second  of  his  re¬ 
solutions,  having  waved  the  first, 
'Idle  manner  in  which  that  second 
resolution  was  carried  would  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  duke  of  York  was 
guilty  or  not.  He  would  after¬ 
wards  propose,  if  his  second  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried,  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  the  others  to  an¬ 
other  day.  In  every  case  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  they  should 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  main 
question  before  they  parted  ;  it  was 
probable  several  divisions  would 
take  place,  he  trusted  no  member 
would  go  away  until  they  were  all 
decided,  j 

The  first  division  was  on  the 
question,  whether  the  house  should 
proceed  by  address  or  resolution, 
[This  decided  the  fate  of  Mr. 
B  alike  s’ s  amendment.] 

For  proceeding  by  address  .  1 
For  proceeding  by  resolution  ^94* 

— 

Majority  against  Mr.  Eankes’s 
amended  address  .......  9 ft 

A  se- 
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A  second  division  then  took 


place  on  colonel  Wardle’s  motion  : 

For  it .  123 

Against  it .  364 

Majority  against  colonel - 

Wardle’s  motion  ...  241 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 


having  declined  to  prcls  his  resolu¬ 
tion  at  that  hour,  it  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  further  consideration 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  commander- 
m-chief’s  conduct  till  Friday  ;  the 
house  to  meet  on  the  intervening- 
day  as  usual  for  the  transaction  of 
the  ordinary  business.  The  next 
question  on  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  the  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  York,  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

March  17.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  after  a  few  words 
had  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Tierney,  announced  his  intention  to 
withdraw  his  resolution,  and  omit 
from  it  the  word  “  charges, ’’  and 
otherwise  to  alter  it  to  the  following 
effect  : 

M  That  this  house  having  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  as  commander-in¬ 
chief,  and  having  carefully  consi¬ 
dered  the  evidence  which  came 
before  the  said  committee,  and 
finding  that  personal  corruption, 
and  connivance  at  corruption, 
have  been  imputed  to  his  said 
royal  highness,  find  it  expedient  to 
pronounce  a  distinct  opinion  upon 
the  said  imputation,  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  of  opinion  that  it  is  wholly 
without  foundation.” 


This  occasiQned  a  very  animated 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Lyttleton  said,  that  the 
charges  against  the  duke  of  York 
were  fully  proved, — proved  not 
perhaps  in  strictness  of  law;  but 
sufficiently  proved  to  satisfy  .  the 


conscience  and  understanding  of 
any  plain,  honourable  man.  The 
evidence,  if  not  as  good  as  could 
fie  wished — if  not  the  very  best, 
was  yet  the  best  that  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  would  admit.  It 
was  besides  corroborated  by  other 
evidence,  and  by  evidence  of  that 
kind,  which,  next  to  the  confession 
of  the  person  accused,  was  reck¬ 
oned  the  best  evidence  :  he  meant 
the  writing  of  the  duke  of  York. 
To  that  evidence  he  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  his  assent.  Combining  all  its 
parts— seeing  how  they  supported 
and  confirmed  each  other,  it  car¬ 
ried  complete  conviction  to  his 
mind.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  duke 
of  York  as  commander-in-chief,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  deny  them,  or 
to  withhold  his  tribute  of  praise  for 
the  services  which  he  was  stated  to 
have  rendered  the  army  ;  but  mere 
evidence  to  character  was  good  for 
nothing,  except  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  He  could  not  help 
noticing  the  subdued  tone  in  which 
gentlemen  at  the  other  side  now- 
spoke  of  the  motive  which  induced 
his  honourable  friend  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  these  charges.  When  the 
subject  was  first  mentioned,  they 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  cry  of  jaco¬ 
binism.  By  this  cry  they  hoped  to 
pervert  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  prejudge  the  question.  They 
were  disappointed  in  this  expecta¬ 
tion.  They  showed  little  judgement 
in  attempting  to  revive  this  mad 
cry.  The  great  magician  who  first 
raised  it  possessed  commanding 
powers,  and  was  able  to  give  it 
effect,  and  keep  it  up;  but  persons 
who  were  not  endowed  with  such 
great  talents,  were  not  competent 
to  so  mighty  a  wrork.  No  succes¬ 
sor  to  this  Prospero,  no  inferior 
magician,  should  attempt  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  spell.  With  the  leave  of 
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the  house,  he  would  draw  a  pre¬ 
cedent  from  former  times.  He 
should  quote  nothing  that  did  not 
appear  on  their  journals.  In  1680 
two  resolutions  were  passed  by 
that  house.  The  first  ordered  that 
a  list  of  the  moneys  or  pensions 
paid  to  members  of  that  house  out 
of  the  fund  appropriated  to  secret 
services  should  be  laid  before  the 
house.  The  second  provided  that 
no  member  of  that  house  should 
accept  any  place  under  the  crown, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
house,  and  that  if  lie  should  so 
offend,  he  should  be  expelled. 
Now  he  would  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  these  resolutions,  though 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  there 
was  much  in  them  which  he  would 
wish  to  see  adopted.  He  felt  some¬ 
what  of  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
and  as  far  as  parliament  might  he 
pensioned,  its  decision  would  not 
have  much  weight  wit!/  him.  He 
would  not  be  terrified  from  stating 
these  things  by  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  rebuke  of  a  right  honourable 
secretary  (Mr.  Canning)  whom  he 
did  not  see  in  his  place.  He  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  expressing 
his  sentiments  by  the  statement  of 
some  obscure  anecdotes,  by  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  that  severity,  which, 
if  exercised,  would  be  exercised 
with  the  grace  peculiar  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  was  a  kind  of  war¬ 
fare  in  which  he  was  not  worthy  to 
engage  with  a  gentleman  respecting 
whose  ancestors  no  trace  could  be 
found  either  in  historical  facts  or 
.traditional  anecdotes.  He  had 
always  wished  for  the  removal  of 
the  commander-in-chief  in  the  mild¬ 
est  way  possible  ;  but  now,  since 
this  inquiry  had  been  suffered  to 
proceed  as  it  had  done,  he  hoped 
the  house  would  not  add  their  hu¬ 
miliation  to  his  disgrace.  If  this 
did  prove  to  be  the  case,  he  trem- 
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bled  at  the  result ^he  knew  the 
people  would  sink  into  gloomy  and 
sullen  despondency— -they  would 
have  no  confidence  in  their  repre¬ 
sentatives — they  would  say,  “  These 
are  men  whom  we  cannot  trust — 
men,  whom  ministerial  influence 
can  induce  t-o  varnish  over  any  job.” 
They  would  begin  to  ask  themselves 
what  security  '  they  could  have 
against  oppression  when  protected 
by  such  men  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  their  mildest  expostula¬ 
tion  ;  they  might  have  recourse  to 
other  means,  which  he  hoped  to 
God  they  would  never  be  induced 
or  compelled  to  adopt.  He  hoped, 
however,  these  melancholy  antici¬ 
pations  were  groundless,  and  that  a 
British  house  of  commons  v/ould 
prove  itself  worthy  the  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  celestial  font  of  justice 
-—that  it  “  was  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons/’ 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  declared  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  the  house  was  doing  nothing, 
and  meant  to  do  nothing  ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  he  was  sure 
that  the  coolly-judging  part  of  the 
community  would  be  content  with 
their  decision,  if  they  thought  it 
was  given  from  their  conviction. 
Thinking  thus,  lie  wTould  act  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  he  now  declared 
before  God  and  his  country,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  and  solemn  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  believed  the  duke  of 
York  had  a  knowledge  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  which  had  been  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  bar.  This  was  no 
time  for  concealment.  He  did  not 
wish  by  his  vote  to  restrict  others  ; 
let  any  man  who  thinks  differently 
in  his  heart  vote  differently,  and  let 
him  look  for  his  own  approbation  in 
his  closet,  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution.  He  now  considered  it 
his  duty  to  move  an  amendment, 
which  did  not  go  to  charge  the 
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duke  of  York  personalty  with  cor¬ 
ruption,  but  with  a  knowledge  that 
such  corruption  had  existed.  He 
then  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  “  that  this  house  have 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  royal 
highness  the  commander-in-chief 
had  knowledge  of  the  corrupt 
transactions  of  which  evidence  has 
been  given  at  the  bar.” 

Mr*.  Fuller  rose  and  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  at  so  very  late  an 
hour,  to  trespass  much  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house,  but  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  address  them  because 
he  had  been  badgered  by  letters 
and  abuse,  and  such  sort  of  things. 
(Hear,  bear  !  and  loud  laughter.) 
I  tell  you,  sir,  (said  Mr.  F.)  I  have 
even  been  called  a  black-hearted 
fellow,  but  I’ll  do  my  duty.  (Or¬ 
der,  order  J)  People  talk  very 
much  now  of  popular  clamour  ; 
but  I  remember  when  this  ease  was 
bad  enough  in  the  beginning,  not  a 
man  on  the  opposite  side  almost 
but  denied  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  They  all  staid  behind 
until  they  saw  the  popular  clamour 
excited,  and  then  t^tey  came  for- 
ward ^-^(Loud  cries  of  Order!)  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  fact.  Why  one 
man  to  whom  I  at  first  said  it  was 
a  bad  case,  very  near  knocked  me 
down.  (Loud  laughter  ')  Zounds, 
sir,  said  lie,  what  1  do  you  think  l 
tyave  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?  I 
am  of  opinion  we  ought  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  duke  of  York.  Fie  is  a 
great  military  character  :  he  has 
carried  our  arms  into  all  the  rest'  of 
the  world,  and  under  him  the  army 
has  flourished.  Will  you  then  hunt' 
him  into  the  world  with  a  harpoon 
Stuck  in  his  back?  (Much  laughter!) 
An  honourable  baronet  opposite 
has  talked  of  “  dissolution.”— I 
hope  he  did  not  mean  a  dissolution 
■  pf  parliament.  Indeed  I’m  inclined 


to  think  he  meant  another  kind  of 
dissolution,  from  an  honourable 
member  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
in  his  eye.  But,  sir,  if  he  did  mean 
a  dissolution  even  of  parliament,  i 
trust  in  God  I  shall  be  returned 
foiid  laughter  !)  for  doing  my  duty 
—  (Hear,  hear!)  I  have  said,  sir, 
I  have  been  annoyed  by  letters— 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  misdemean¬ 
our.  He  who  does  not  like  England, 
a— -n  him  let  him  leave  it.  [  Qn 
this  last  expression  much  confudm  took 
place  in  the  house ,  and  it  was  followed 
by  loud  cries  of  Order ,  order  !  Chair  ! 
chair  /  j 

The  question  being  loudly  and 
generally  called  for,  a  division  took 
place  on  sir  T.  Turton’s  amend¬ 
ment  ; 

Ayes ...  )$5 
Noes  .  .  .  331 

Majority  199 

The  house  then  divided  for  Mr. 
Perceval’s  motion  .  .  .  2/  8 

Against  it  ....  .  196 

Majority  ...  82 

March  20th.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  rose,  and  said  that  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  stating  a 
fact  which  he  hoped  might  induce 
his  fight  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Bathurst)  to  forgo  the  motion 
which  he  had  promised  to  bring 
forward  that  evening.  He  had  to 
communicate  to  the  house  that  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
cm  Saturday  morning,  of  his  own 
accord,  spontaneously  waited  on  his 
majesty,  and  resigned  the  high  of¬ 
fice  which  he  had  so  long  held,  as 
commander-in-chief,  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  minds.  The  motives  for  his 
royal  highness  haying  taken  that 
step  at  this  particular  time  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  so  proper,  that  he 
entertained  die  most  sanguine  hopes 
they  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
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bouse.  The. substance  of  the  com¬ 
munication  was  to  the  following 
effect  : 

That  the  house  of  commons, 
after  a  long  and  full  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  as  commander-in-chief,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  certain  resolutions,  de¬ 
claring  their  conviction  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  acquitting  him  of  those 
criminal  charges  which  had  been 
moved  against  him,  he  thought  he 
might  now  tender  a  resignation  of 
the  office  he  held  of  commander-in- 
chief,  without  appearing  to  shrink 
from  those  charges,  or  that  he  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  being  fully  proved.  That 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
approach  his  majesty,  who,  as  a 
kind  and  indulgent  father  and 
gracious  sovereign,  had  conferred 
on  him  this  high  command,  in  or¬ 
der  to  request  he  would  again  re¬ 
ceive  them,  were,  that  having:  ob- 
tained  so  complete  an  acquittal  of 
all  corrupt  motives  and  of  all  par¬ 
ticipation  or  connivance  at  corrup¬ 
tion,  with  which  he  had  been 
charged,  he  was  desirous  of  giving 
way  to  that  public  sentiment  which 
those  charges,  however  ill  founded, 
had  unfortunately  drawn  on  him. 
That  it  did  not  become  him  to  give 
up  a  situation,  in  which  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  confidence  had  placed  him, 
without  expressing  a  hope,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  period  of  fourteen  years  he 
had  had  the  honour  to  hold  it,  his 
majesty  had  been  convinced  that 
he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
service,  and  to  evince  his  constant 
regard  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  army.” 

This  communication  having  been 
made  to  his  majesty  by  his  royal 
highness,  his  majesty  had  been  most 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  it.  He 
had  then  stated  it  to  the  house. 


without  any  comment  of  his  own, 
and  he  left  it  to  his  right  honourable 
friend  to  determine,  after  having 
heard  it,  whether  he  would  think  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  his  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  said,  his 
right  honourable  friend,  who  had 
just  stated  a  great  and  important 
fact,  had  called  cn  him  to  say  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  deem  it  necessary 
to  persist  in  bringing  forward  his 
motion.  He  could  assure  his  right 
honourable  friend  and  the  house, 
that  nothing  but  the  imperious  du¬ 
ty  he  owed  to  himself  as  an  humble 
individual,  added  to  the  respect  he 
felt  for  the  opinions  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  house,  (who  had  all 
along  thought  with  him  that  some¬ 
thing  more  was  necessary  than  the 
resolutions  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  which  had  already  been 
passed,  to  show  to  the  public  the 
sense  which  that  house  entertained 
of  such  parts  of  the  conduct  of  his 
royal  highness  as  did  not  partake 
either  of  corruption  or  connivance, 
but  which  they  thought,  neverthe¬ 
less,  were  deserving  of  censure,) 
would  influence  him  to  persist  ia 
bringing  forward  his  resolution. 
Many  persons  thought  the  house 
had  not  gone  far  enough  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  resolutions  of  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  something  further  should  not 
be  the  consequence  of  the  inqffiry, 
in  a  case  which  lay  between  the 
public  and  the  illustrious  person  who 
had  been  the  object  of  it.  To  ex¬ 
plain  his  intention  to  the  house  was 
all  he  was  desirous  of  doing  :  hop¬ 
ing  he  had  succeeded  in  that,  he 
Would  no  longer  detain  them,  than 
by  putting  his  resolution  into  the 
hands  of  the  speaker  to  be  read 
from  the  chair. 

The  speaker  thfen  read  the  resolu* 
tiou,  the  purport  of  which  Was  : 

“  That 
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cc  That  while  the  house  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  the  services  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York,  during  the 
time  of  his  being  commandcr-in- 
chief,  they  had  observed  with  the 
greatest  regret  that,  ih  consequence 
of  a  connexion  most  immoral  and 
unbecoming,  a  pernicious  and  cor¬ 
rupt  influence  had  been  used  in 
respect  to  military  promotions,  and 
such  as  gave  colour  to  the  various 
reports  respecting  the  knowledge  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  these 
transactions.” 

Sir  W.  Cuitis  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Herd  Althorpe  said,  that  the 
tight  honourable  gentleman  had 
lamented  the  loss  the  public  would 
sustain  by  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  York  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  ;  but  the  question  was,  whe¬ 
ther  that  loss  would  not  be  much 
diminished,  by  the  removal  of  a 
person  who  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  whose  conduct 
had  received  so  many  severe  ani¬ 
madversions  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  which  had  taken  place.  As 
to  the  argument  of  his  rank,  w  lien 
he  recollected  the  delicacy  which 
many  persons  in  that  house  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  with 
regard  to  his  royal  highness,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  king’s  son,  he  must 
own  he  thought  it  much  better  that, 
in  responsible  situations,  such  per¬ 
sons  only  should  be  placed  as  to 
take  away  every  idea  of  hesitation, 
in  calling  them  to  the  strictest  ac¬ 
count,  whenever  their  conduct 
should  appear  to  the  house  to  de¬ 
serve  it.  His  royal  highness  had, 
by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
house,  been  declared  not  guilty  of 
corruption.  He,  for  his  own  part, 
did  think  the  duke  of  York  had 
been  found  guilty.  He  thought, 
however,  the  question  now  stood 


in  the  way  in  which  it  ©tight,  a3 
the  house  would  show  by  that 
night’s  proceeding,  that  if  his  royal 
highness  had  not  resigned,  th£ 
.house  would  have  gone  further ; 
but  as  the  case  now  stood,  they 
would  evince,  that  by  forbearing  to 
go  further,  they  did  not  wish  to 
push  matters  to  any  unnecessary  ex¬ 
tremity,  but  would  be  satisfied  with 
having  taken  such  measures  as 
Would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  transactions  in  future.  He 
did  not  consider  the  resignation  of 
the  duke  of  York  as  a  punishment, 
but  as  a  step  taken  in  consequence 
of  having  by  his  imprudence  and  . 
irregularity  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  spoken  as  if  he 
seemed  to  think  the  duke  of  York 
might  hereafter  be  restored  to  the 
high  office  he  had  so  lately  enjoyed. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  duke  of 
York  would  never  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  resume  that  situation.  Tt 
was  his  intention  to  move  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  purport  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  he  would  wish  to  propose 
was — 

“  That  the  duke  of  York  having 
resigned,  the  house  did  not  now 
think  it  necessary  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  York,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  his  royal  highness.” 

He  had  purposely  put  in  the  word 
“  now,”  because  he  thought  the 
duke  of  York  ought  not  at  any 
time  hereafter  to  be  restored  to  his 
late  situation  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  if  he  should,  the  house 
would  resume  their  proceeding 
upon  the  charges. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  he  should 
oppose  both  the  original  motion 
and  the  amendment,  unless  the 
house  would  support  him  in  an 

amend- 
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amendment  upon  the  noble  lord’s 
amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word 
t(  now.'1 

A  long  debate’  ensiled,  after 
which  the  question  being  loudly 
called  for,  Mr.  Bathurst’s  resolu¬ 
tion  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  i 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
next  moved,  that  the  word  “  now’7 
•  should  be  left  out  of  lord  Althorpe’s 
amendment. 

Ayes  -  -  235 

Noes  -  -  112 

Maj  ori  t  y  1 2  3  for  le  a  v  i  n  g  o  u  t  th  e 
word  u  now.” 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  said,  that  as 
the  house  had  thought  proper  to 
drop  all  proceedings  on  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
York,  in  consequence  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  royal  highness,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  any 
further  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  relative  to  the  letter  written 
by  the  duke  to  that  house.  His 
opinion,  that  a  certain  paragraph 
in  the  letter  in  question  was  highly 
unconstitutional,  still  remained  the 
same  ;  and  if  the  house  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  anv  further  measure, 
either  by  address,  or  by  any  prose¬ 
cution  or  impeachment,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  persisted  in 
his  motion  on  that  .subject.  As  it 
had,  however,  been  thought  proper 
by  the  house  to  adopt  a  different 
course  of  proceeding,  and  as  he 
himself  had  understood  that  his 
royal  highness  had  been  led  into 
the  measure  by  others,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  judgement,  he  should 
in  consequence  abandon  the  motion 
respecting  that  letter,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  did  not  know  from  whom 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  had  received  the  information 


he  had  just  mentioned,  but  he  as¬ 
sured  him  that  he  was  ready  at  any 
time,  and  at  all  times,  to  meet  him 
on  that  subject.  He  had  explained 
sufficiently  when  the  letter  was  first 
objected  to,  that  he  was  sure  his 
royal  highness  never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  addressing  any 
thing  to  that  house  which  could  be 
deemed  unconstitutional,  and  that 
no  pgrt  of  it  could  fairly  be  con¬ 
strued  as  such.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had,  there¬ 
fore,  no  more  reason  then  to  give 
the  notice  than  he  had  now  to 
abandon  it.  He  was  certainly  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  thought  proper  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Perceval)  must  repeat, 
that  there  was  no  position,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  letter, 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  main¬ 
tain. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  opinion  which  he  had 
first  expressed  relative  to  that  letter, 
viz.  that  it  was  highly  unconstitu¬ 
tional  ;  and  if  his  honourable  friend 
had  persisted  in  his  motion,  he 
would  have  supported  that  doc¬ 
trine.  He  had  always  thought  that 
his  royal  highness  was  not  the  au¬ 
thor  of  that  letter ;  and  from  the 
manner  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  be  was  persuaded  the 
composition  was  chiefly  his  own. 
Pie  was  therefore  right  in  saying  it 
was  not  unconstitutional,  as  it  in 
all  likelihood  rested  solely  on  hi$ 
own  head.  He  should  be  sorry  if 
•what  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  had  said  should  provoke  his 
honourable  friend  to  revive  his  mo¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  the  rigjit  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  might  as  well  have  abstained 
from  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  at 
the  moment  he  bad  chosen  ;  but  if 
it  had  been  brought  before  the 
ihouse,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being 
able  to  show  be  was  wellTfound- 

*•  v  to-  , 
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fd  in  his  objections  to  that  let- 
ter, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  in  explana¬ 
tion,  said  he  had  not  abandoned 
his  notice  on  any  vie\V  of  having 


changed  his  opinion  *  but  from  g 
desire  to  conform  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  house  in  the  mode  they  had 
thought  fit  to  adopt. 


— — 


CHAPTER  III. 


Lord  Castlereagh' s  Motion  on  the  Militia — Lord  Grenville  s  Mption  ofi  Amt- 
,  rica—Lord  H.  Petty  s  Motion  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra — Mr.  Dundas 
Saunders' s  Motion  on  India  Affairs— -Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
Sale  of  Places — - Mr .  Ponsonby's  Motion  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in 
Spain — Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Motion  on  the  Banhrupt  Laws — Army 
Estimates — Mr.  Whitbread' s  Motion  on  America-^- Mr.  Whitbread' s 


Motion  on  Imprisoned  Publishers - 
big  a  Grant  of  Land from  Chelsea 

LORD  Castlereagh  moved  that 
the  military  enlistment  bill  be 
;read  a  third  time,  to  which  he  had 
produced  two  new  clauses  ;  the  one 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  the  fencible  regiments  of  royal 
miners  belonging  to  the  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ;  and 
the  other  restraining  the  operation 
<,f  the  hill,  whenever  the  militia 
establishment  fell  as-  low  as  two- 
fifths  of  the  quota  provided  by  the 
act  of  1807.  The  noble  lord  said, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  his 
bill  went,  was,  that  the  militia 
regiments  should  not  be  weakened 
to  less  than  two-fifths  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  following  the  regulation  laid 
down  in  1807,  nor  exceed  three- 
fifths  of  that  number. 

Several  other  amendments  were 
then  moved  by  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  question  being  put 
that  tire  bill  do  pass, 


-Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Motion  respect - 

College * 

Lord  Milton  rose  to  object  to  it 
altogether,  as  being  a  measure  in¬ 
troduced  in  direct  violation  of  what 
he  always  understood  to  be  the  po¬ 
sitive  pledge  of  the  noble  lord  up¬ 
on  the  introduction  of  his  former 
bill ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
adopted  as  a  regular  and  permanent 
system,  but  only  be  be  resorted  to 
on  great  and  urgent  occasions.  It 
was  upon  the  strength  of  this  pro¬ 
mise  that  many  gentlemen  were 
induced  to  agree  to  the  princi¬ 
ple,  who  never  expected  ^that  the 
noble  lord  would  convert  a  measure, 
avowedly  of  temporary  pressure, 
into  a  regular  and  permanent  sy¬ 
stem.  But  now,  without  stating 
any  such  emergency,  the  noble  lord 
revived  the  measure,  and  seemed 
to  rest  upon  it  as  a  regular  expe¬ 
dient  for  recruiting  the  troops  of 
the  line.  But  the  measure  itself 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
mischievous  effects  upon  the  dis- 

'  .  cipline 
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cipli'ne  and  morality  cf  the  militia 
regiments  themselves,  by  exposing 
the  privates  to  be  tampered  with 
by  intoxication  and  other  means 
equally  destructive  to  morals  and 
discipline,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  enlist ;  and  therefore,  even  if  it 
were  objectionable  upon  no  other 
ground,  it  was  highly  so  upon  this. 
One  great  object  of  keeping  up  the 
militia  force  within  the  country 
Was,  that  it  might  be  ready  to 
meet  an  enemy  in  case  of  invasion  : 
but  if  by  the  principle  of  this  bill 
the  best  disciplined  men  of  the 
militia  regiments  were  to  be  drafted 
into  the  disposable  force,  and  the 
militia  regiments  thus  reduced  to 
skeletons,  and  Rft  to  be  filled  up 
with  raw  levies,  the  noble  lord 
would  not  say  that  regiments  so 
circumstanced,  and  only  called  out 
for  a  month  in  the  year,  could'  be 
fit  to  meet  an  enemy  in  the  field. 
He  therefore  thought  the  country 
rather  hardly  dealt  by  in  this  mea¬ 
sure,  not  only  upon  the  ground  he 
had  stated,  but  by  the  oppressive 
burdens  which  a  fresh  ballot  would 
impose.  The  noble  lord,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  had  at  last  lound  out  that  the 
ballot  was  oppressive  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  he  had  found  out  an 
expedient  for  easing  the  burden, 
by  allowing  to  each  balloted 
man  ten  guineas  towards  the  boun¬ 
ty  for  procuring  a  substitute.  The 
only  operation  however  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  substitutes,  and  impose,  in 
another  way,  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  country.  This  was  truly  a  most 
notable  expedient — one  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  the  noble  lord  him¬ 
self  could  expect  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fects  he  proposed.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  decidedly  adverse,  after  so 
recently  carry  mg  into  effect  a  militia 
ballot  throughout  the  country,  to 
resort  again  to  another,  and  thus 
1809. 


for  the  noble  lord  to  come  forward, 
year  after  year,  .with  a  measure 
like  this,  totally  subversive  of  the 
original  intent  and  constitution  of 
the  militia,  and  converting  it  to  a 
mere  vehicle  for  recruiting  the  ar¬ 
my  of  the  line.  1 

The  bill,  after  a  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
lords. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  17.  The 


order  of  the  day  for  summoning 
their  lordships  having' been  read. 
Lord  Grenville  rose.  [We  can  do 
little  more  than  lay  before  our  rea¬ 
ders  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points  of  an  admirable  speech 
which  took  up  three  hours  in  the 
delivery.]  His  lordship  began  with 
stating,  that  it  must  be  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  house,  that  to¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
session,  after  the  principal  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  had  been 
heard  at  the  bar,  he  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  session,  the  whole  of 
this  important  subject  before  their 
lordships.  The  time  is  now  come 
for  redeeming  the  pledge  which  he 
then  gave.  Reports  had  reached 
his  ears  that  were  highly  gratifying. 
He  understood  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  ministers  to  alter  their 
policy  with  respect  to  America, 
and  to  resort  to  conciliatory  mea¬ 
sures,  instead  of  persevering  in  a 
course  that  must  eventually  lead  to 
hostility.  He  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  these  reports ; 
for  he  could  not  conceive  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  set  of  men  persever¬ 
ing  in  a  system  the  Fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  were  so  apparent. 
The  steps  which  he  proposed  to 
take  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
this  purpose  :  he  was  but  the  hum¬ 
ble  instrument  of  bringing  the 
question  before  their  lordships.  To 
I  their 
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their  feelings  he  left  it  to  repeal 
measures  which  were  proved  to  be 
in.  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  eternal  principles 
cf  justice.  In  the  interval  between 
the  last  and  present  session,  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  abandoning  the  fatal  po¬ 
licy  that  had  been  so  rashly  adopt¬ 
ed.  It  was  not  now  his  intention 
to  trouble  their  lordships  with  a  re- 
caoitulation  of  the  arguments  that 
ho  then  urged  against  what  the 
event  had  proved  to  to  be,  an  act 
of  the  most  egregious  folly — of  the 
most  unexampled  ignorance  that 
ever  disgraced  die  councils  of  a 
state.  Since  August  last,  there 
was  not  one  shadow  of  a  pretence 
for  continuing  that  most  impolitic 
system  maintained  in  the  orders 
in  council.  That  was  the  question 
to  which  he  wished  to  bring  them. 
If  in  August  last  an  offer  was 

o 

made  to  repeal  the  embargo,  its 
continuance  at  this  day  is  the  effect 
of  the  orders  in  council.  The  po¬ 
sition  was  not  to  be  controverted, 
that,  from  the  23d  cf  August,  if 
the  embargo  has  continued,  it  is 
solely,  exclusively,  totally,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  on  account  of  the  orders 
in  council.  They  have  produced 
the  embargo,  and  by  their  effects 
must  the  question  be  tried.  There 
were  two  points  of  view  in  which 
he  wished  to  consider  the  subject : 
one  would  embrace  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  orders  in  council, 
since  August  last ;  the  other,  the 
measures  that  if  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  for  putting  an  end  to 
this  mischievous  system.  By  die 
shameless  proceedings  in  the  Baltic, 
we  destroyed  the  neutral  commerce 
in  .that  quarter.  Nothing  remained 
for  us  but  America.  After  the  un¬ 
fortunate  change  in  the  North  pf 
Europe,  it  was  our  policy  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  United  Slal.es.  Notwith¬ 


standing  all  the  clamour  that  wn$ 
so  industriously  raised  against  it, 
that  was  our  true  policy  ;  it  had 
been  so  since  1783.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  war,  the 
first  care  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  that  all 
differences  with  America  should  be 
adjusted.  The  treaty  was  conse¬ 
quently  concluded,  which  had  the 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  acciden¬ 
tal  subjects  of  dispute  that  some¬ 
times  arose,  of  preserving  harmo¬ 
ny  between  the  two  countries  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  the  war.  When, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
tlie  Northern  powers  combined  a- 
gainst  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  became 
no  party  to  that  confederacy,  but 
adhered  to  the  treaty.  Plow  had 
we  to  rejoice,  that  we  had  a  family 
of  our  own  in  another  hemisphere, 
capable  of  taking  off  ail  our  com¬ 
merce  !  After  those  fatal  councils 
which  terminated  in  the  battles  of 
Uffn  and  Austerlitz,  and  laid  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  the  feet  of 
France,  how  consoling  would  it  not 
have  been  for  us  to  say,  There  is  a 
country  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  arms  or  influence  of  that  pre¬ 
dominating  power  !  When  he  was 
called  to  his  majesty’s  councils  two 
years  ago,  he  recollected  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  adopted  that 
policy.  That  was  the  policy  which, 
on  every  view  of  the  subject,  he 
felt  he  ought  to  have  pursued. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  trea¬ 
ty  signed,  than  every  artifice  was 
used  to  disgust  the  country  with  an 
arraignment  of  the  conditions  of 
which  the  persons  who  excited  the 
clamour  against  it'  knew  nothing. 
That  was  enough  to  induce  them  to 
persuade  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  their  rights  were  sacrificed, 
their  interests  betrayed.  During 
all  this  uproar,  the  government,  of 
which  he  made  a  part,  were  silent. 

The 
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The  treaty  came  back,  and  he  defied 
any  one  to  point  out  a  single  article 
in  it,  in  which  the  rights  or  interests 
of  the  country  were  sacrificed  or  be¬ 
trayed.  Nay,  so  far  from  it,  he 
procured  an  article  to  be  inserted 


of  the  noble  lord  had  abandoned. 
A  change  of  administration  took 
place,  and  those  who  succeeded 
them  resolved  to  adopt  quite  a  con¬ 
trary  course  of  policy.  Their  con¬ 
duct  towards  Ireland,  their  con¬ 
duct  towards  the  Northern  powers, 
their  domestic  policy,  their  finance 
measures, — all,  all  were  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  conduct  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  in  no  instance  was 
<  more  contrary  than  in  what  re¬ 
spected  America  :  his  policy  was 
to  conciliate,  theirs  was  to  exaspe- 
e  the  government  and  people  of 
America,  Their  policy,  he  had 
not  the  smallest  doubt  upon  his 
mind,  was  to  force  this  country  in¬ 
to  a  war  .with  America.  That 
such  was  their  intention,  he  might 
appeal  to  facts  rather  than  argu¬ 
ments.  They  added  insult  to  in¬ 
jury.  Their  policy  is  the  cause 
that  there  are  neither  commercial 
nor  any  other  relations  subsisting 
between  us  and  America.  Such 
were  the  consequences  of  their 
system.  They  violate  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  a  neutral  power,  and  tell 
them  they  shall  trade  with  Eng¬ 
land  only.  All  your  ships  shall 
be  brought  to  England.  They 
shall  be  subject  to  the  caprices  of. 
our  councils ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  theyr  add  insult  to  injury, 
and  say,  You  shall  pay''  duty  in  our 
ports.  My  lords,  you  lost  America 
by  taxation  ;  and  as  if  there  was  a 
fatality  in  your  resolutions  on  this 
subject,  you  are  about  to  plunge 
into  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of 


the  same  principle.  I  told  you, 
last  year,  the  effect  your  orders  in 
council  would  inevitably  produce, 
both  here  and  in  America.  Instead 
of  producing  revenue  to  support 
you  •  in  the  war  against  France, 
they  are  likely  to  involve  you  in 
hostility  with  America.  The  sup- 

j 

lime  invention  of  making  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Bonaparte  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war  against  France,  has  had 
ample  scope  for  operation.  Let  >  us 
see  what  the  result  has  been.  In  the 
last  year  this  duty  produced^]  ,000/. 
Thirty- one  thousand  pounds  is  the 
duty  levied  on  the  necessities  of 
Bonaparte’s  subjects,  through  the 
medium  of  neutrals.  This  is  the 
large  sum  proceeding  from  ships 
brought  in  by  force.  Such  is  the 
resource  by  which  ministers  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this 
great  crisis.  A  vulgar  notion  pre¬ 
vails  in  America,  and  it  is  sedu-. 
lously  encouraged  by  the  advocates 
of  France,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  government  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  any  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  reentering  into  possession  of, 
their  former  rights  and  authority 
in  that  country.  No  statesman,  no 
man  of  common  understanding, 
could  give  credit  to  any  such  inten¬ 
tion,  but  still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  opinion  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  are  per¬ 
suaded,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  British  government  t.o  reesta¬ 
blish  the  old  colonial  connexion. 
The  system  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  was  calculated  to  encourage 
that  idea  ;  that  it  was  intended  to 
subject  the  commerce  of  America^ 
to  the  former  state  of  colonial  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 
That  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  orders  in  council.  When  he 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  president’s  offer  was  not  one  of 
I  2  equal 
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equal  justice,  he  was  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  information  now  before 
their  lordships.  The  documents 
were  before  the  house,  and  by  them 
let  the  question  be  tried.  So  far 
from  ha',  ing  offered  more  to  France 
and  less  to  England,  America  did 
quite  the  contrary.  She  offered  less 
to  France'  and  more  to  England. 
Such  was  the  feeling’  in  America, 
such  was  the  fair  construction  of 
the  president’s  message,  and  in 
that  light  was  it  understood'  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States. 
These  all  incontestably  prove  that 
the  larger  offer  was  to  England, 
and  the  lesser  to  France.  •[Kis 
lordship  here  read  several  extracts 
from  the  president’s  message.]  The 
proposal  to  both  the  belligerents, 
as.it  is  truly  slated  in  that  docu¬ 
ment,  was  modified  according  to 
their  relative  strength  and  situation. 
To  England  he  said,  Repeal  your 
orders  in  council,  I  will  suspend 
the  embargo  as  against  you,  and 
that  state  will  eventually  lead  to 
war  widi  France.  The  proposal 
•to  England  contained,  in  fact,  two 
conditions,  eventual  war  with 
France,  and  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  embargo.  To  France  the 
proposal  was,  Repeal  your  decree, 
and  if  England  does  not  follow 
your  example,  I  will  continue  the 
embargo  against  her.  This  was 
the  sense  in  which  the  proposal  was 
understood  by  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  whom  the  mes¬ 
sage  was  referred.  After  a  lumi¬ 
nous  review  of  all  our  political  rela¬ 
tions,  he  concluded  with  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  in  substance 
as  follows  : — It  began  with  no¬ 
ticing  ghe  French  decrees,  which 
were  stated  to  be  the  foundations 
of  the  orders  in  council :  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  the  American 
government  in  consequence  ;  the 
offer  made  by  America,  in  August, 


to  remove  the  embargo  if  we  re* 
pealed  our  orders  in  council ;  that 
it  would  have  been  highly  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  to  have 
accepted  this  offer,  to  have  repealed 
the  orders,  and  secure  a  monopoly 
of  American  commerce  ;  that  it 
was  still  open  to  his  majesty  to  re¬ 
new  the  negotiation  on  the  basis  of 
the  offer  made  by  America.  It 
humbly  prayed  his  majesty  to  a~ 
dopt  immediate  measures  to  rees¬ 
tablish  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  America,  and  to  adjust  all 
differences ;  and  concludes  with 
pledging  themselves  to  support  his 
majesty  against  any  unjust  aggres¬ 
sion  or  novel  claim  upon  the  mari¬ 
time  rights  of  the  country. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
-when  once  a  principle  of  action 
was  laid  down,  it  ought  not  lightly 
to  be  renounced.  The  noble  earl 
had  never  made  the  admission  that 
the  acquiescence  of  neutrals  was 
necessary  to  justify  our  retaliation 
of  the  hostilities  of  enemies :  he 
had  always  contended  for  retalia¬ 
tion,  and  thought  that  neutrals 
ought  to  call  upon  the  original  ag¬ 
gressors.  The  order  of  the  7th  of 
January  was  therefore  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  upon  the  bread  principle  of  the 
deciees  of  France,  and  the  right  of 
England  to  retaliate  them.  It  was 
impossible  to  read  the  correspon¬ 
dence  before  the  house,  and  say 
that  America  displayed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  act  fairly  and  impartially 
between  the  two  belligerent  powers. 
The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Pink¬ 
ney  was  this  : — Should  France  re¬ 
peal,  or  satisfactorily  explain,  her 
decrees  to  America,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  our  orders  was  to  be  con¬ 
strued  into  war  :  should  Britain  re¬ 
peal  all  her  orders,  the  president 
would  in  a  reasonable  time  revoke 
the  embargo.  Tims  the  same  pro¬ 
position  was  not  held  out  to  the 
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two  belligerents,  but  the  balance 
of  favour  was  greatly  on  the  side 
of  France.  As  to  our  colonies,  it 
had  always  been  considered  that 
they  could  not  subsist,  not  only 
without  intercourse  with  America, 
but  without  that  intercourse  being 
carried  on  in  American  shipping. 
It  had  been  found,  however,  that 
they  not  only  had  existed  without 
both  of  these,  but  had  thriven. 
The  exports  of  manufactures  from 
England  had  been  greater  fcvery 
where  but  to  America ;  and  that 
they  had  not  been  so  there,  was 
the  consequence  not  of  the  embar¬ 
go,  but  of  the  non- importation  act. 
The  revenue  too  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  instead  of  diminished j  but 
it  was  said  that  the  year  from 
which  this  increase  was  calculated 
was  not  a  fair  criterion,  as  it  con¬ 
tained  a  quarter  during  which  the 
orders  had  not  been  issued.  The 
noble  earl hvas  very  much  mistaken, 
however,  if  this  quarter  was  not 
the  most  productive  of  the  whole 
four  quarters. 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke 
for  and  against  the  motion,  after 
which  the  house  divided. 

For  the  address  (including 
proxies)  -  -  -  70 

Against  it  (ditto)  -  115 

Majority  45 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  21.— 
Lord  H.  Petty  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  he  had  given  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  ,to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  and  of 
the  country  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  which,  at  a  time  that 
the  brilliant  success  of  our  army 
against  the  French  in  Portugal  had 
led  us  to  hope  for  the  most  splen¬ 
did  and  beneficial  results  to  this 
country  and  our  allies,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  ail  Europe,  had,  in  an 
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unfortunate  and  inauspicious  mo¬ 
ment,  raised  a  cloud,  the  inter- 
venti on  of  which  had  cast  a  dread¬ 
ful  darkness  on  the  till  then  prospe- 
■  rous  and  brightening  prospects  and 
hopes  of  this  country. 

,  With  respect  to  sir  A.  Wellesley, 
lie  assured  the  house,  that  on  his 
(the  noble  lord’s)  part,  it  was  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  minis¬ 
ters  that  he  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand.  The  gallant  general’s  bra¬ 
very,  skill,  and  eminent  military 
talents,  were  so  well  known,  that  it 
was  rather  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  every  one  that  sir  A.  Wellesley 
was  appointed  ;  and  in  sending  out 
an  expedition,  it  certainly  required 
that  it  should  be  equipped  for  every 
species  of  service.  It  required  al¬ 
so,  if  success  were  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  it,  that  when  an  officer  was 
once  appointed  to  the  command,  he 
should  have  it  continued  to  him. 
He  thought  no  consideration  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  allies  could  induce 
ministers  to  take  possession  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  as  it  could  be  no  assistance 
to  them  for  us  to  hold  Portugal  in¬ 
dependent  of  Spain.  Bonaparte 
knew  better,  and  therefore  held  it 
in  contempt ;  for  if  once  secure  of 
Spain,  Portugal  must  fall  of  course. 
There  was,  however,  at  that  tirpe, 
a  French  army  in  Portugal,  and  a 
Russian  fleet  in  the  T agils — a  French 
army  cut  off  from  another  French 
army,  and  surrounded  by  a  country 
the  people  of  which  were  hostile  to 
them:  that  army  was  also  destitute  of 
all  means  of  assistance,  either  by  sea 
or  land.  But  it  seemed  the  expedition 
under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not 
at  first  destined  for  Portugal:  it  was 
intended  to  act  in  different  places  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  as  appeared,  he 
said,  in  various  parts  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  admiral  Purvis,  who  was, 
in  fact,  commander-in-chief  over  all 
the  expeditions  then  sent  out ;  and 
.  I  3  after 
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after  roving  about  for  some  time, 
the  place  of  its  destination  was,  on 
the' 30th  of  June,  ultimately  fixed 
for  Lisbon,  by  the  advice  of  one  of 
the  provincial  juntas  of  Spain,  who, 
he  believed,  knew  as  little  as  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  real  state  of  either  Spain 
or  Portugal ;  but,  being  animated 
with  a  strong  desire  not  to  have 
this  expedition  among  them,  and 
yet,  finding  that  his  majesty's  minis¬ 
ters  would  have  an  expedition  some¬ 
where, — were  on  that  day  tempt¬ 
ed  to  advise  the  gallant  general  to 
take  his  forces  to  Lisbon,  in  order 
to  expel  the  French  from  Portugal. 
This  was  on  die  morning  of  the 
30th  of  June  ;  <md  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  a  .dispatch  arrived  from 
sir  C.  Cotton,  stating  that  there 
were  only  4000  French  in  Lisbon, 
and  the  British  might  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  when  they  pleased.  It 
had  since  been  pretended,  that  on 
this  simple  allegation  the  expedition 
had  been  dispatched  direct  for 
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Lisbon.  When,  however,  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  found  afterwards  that  Ju- 
not’s  artny  was  20,000,  he  assured 
sir  A.  Wellesley  in  a  dispatch  of  the 
15th  of  July,  diat  a  proportion  of 
cavalry  should  be  sent  as  iar«fcs  the 
means  of  transporting  them  existed  ; 
and  that  it  had  since  been  proved, 
that  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  sent 
out  to  him  amounted  to  no  more 
than  700  or  800  men,  though  the 
noble  lord  had  some  time  before 
put  a  resolution  on  the  table  of  that 
house,  that  he  had  provided  trans¬ 
ports  for  4000  cavalry.  He  had, 
in  vain,  sought  for  an  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  artillery  ;  but  the 
narration  of  sir  A.  Wellesley  told  us 
that  it  was  (for  what  reason  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  guess)  found  expedient 
to  work  the  artillery  with  bad 
horses;  andbad  indeed  they  seemed 
to  have  been,  for  the  account  of 
colonel  Robe  described  them  as 
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sick,  lame,  blind,  east  off,  and  un¬ 
fit  for  service  ;  and  this  was  not  by 
accident,  but  by  concert  between 
lord  Hawkesburv  and  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  before  the  expe¬ 
dition  sailed  from  that  country. 

So  instructed,  and  so  provided 
with  cavalry,  with  the  addition  of 
artillery  that  could  not  be  drawn, 
sir  A.  Wellesley  sailed  from  Ire¬ 
land  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  soon 
after  reached  Corunna,  from 
which  port,  by  the  advice  of  the 
junta,  he  went  to  Portugal,  and  ar¬ 
rived  ii>  Mondego  Bay.  Three 
days  after  he  sailed  from  Cork  ano¬ 
ther  chief  wra$  appointed;  and  soon 
afterwards  six  more  generals  were 
sent  out,  all  senior  to  sir  A. 
Wellesley;  and  at  last*sirH.  Dal- 
rymple  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  for  the  present,  not  for  a 
continuance,  but  a  mere  pro  tempore 
appointment.  Sir  H.  Burrard  was 
to  succeed  and  supersede  sir  A. 
W ellesley ;  sir  H.  Dairy mple  wras 
to  supersede  sir  H.  Burrard  ;  and  if 
the  campaign  had  lasted,  some  one 
else  was  to  have  superseded  him  : 
and  after  all  this,  the  noble  lord 
concluded  his  letter  to  sir  H.  Dal- 
rymple  with  recommending  har¬ 
mony  to  and  among  them. — A 
most  curious  and  whimsical  sidea  ! 
The  noble  leader  of  the  band  puts 
all  his  instruments  out  of  tune, 
throws  them  into  a  strain  of  discord, 
and  then  conjures  them  to  be  har¬ 
monious.  cry  of  Hear!  hear! 
from  all  parts.']  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  noble  lord  was  himself  be¬ 
come  completely  ignorant  who  was 
the  commander -in-chief;  they  had 
been  appointed  in  such  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  he  knew  not  to  whom  he 
should  address  himself  as  such,  and 
all  his  future  instructions  were 
therefore  directed  to  the  senior  offi¬ 
cer  for  die  time  being.  (Hear!  heart) 
The  noble  lord  then  contender 
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that  the  expedition  was  not  proper¬ 
ly  supplied  with  provisions,  tor 
which  the  noble  lord  had  relied  on 
Portugal  ;  whereas  it  appeared  by 
the  .examination  of  sir  A,  Welles¬ 
ley,  that  no  exertion  could  have 
drawn  from  Portugal  a  supply  of 
bread  or  bullocks ;  and  in  his  letter 
to  sir  H.  Burrard,  he  says  Portugal 
could  never  supply  itself  for  seven 
months :  and  yet  the  noble  lord 
had  relied  on  it  for  the  supply  of 
the  army  he  thought  proper  to  send 
them.  After  the  surrender  of  Du¬ 
pont,  the  retreat  of  Bessieres,  and 
the  departure  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
from  Madrid,  the  noble  lord  writes 
to  sir  A.  Wellesley,  that  he  has  the 
fullest  reliance  on  his  decision  and 
prudence,  and  yet  he  had  at  that 
moment  superseded  him,  and  let 
him  down  to  the  seventh  in  corn- 
mand.  The  gallant  general,  how* 
ever,  on  landing,  commenced  a 
bold  system  of  operations,  and 
with  that  gallantry  and  skill  which 
so  eminently  character  ize  him,  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  hb 
on  the  17th  obtained  the  victory  of 
Roleia.  On  the  18th,  sir  H.  Bur- 
r.-ird,  d}e  next  commander-in  chief, 
arrived  on  the  coast,  and  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  was  interrupted  in  his  career. 
On  the  21st  the  gallant  general 
was  attacked  by  tne  enemy,  whom 
be  again  defeated  ;  and  then  sir  H. 
Buirard  took  from  him  the  com¬ 
mand.  The  wind  of  the  north  had 
blown -him  thither  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  the  next  day  the  wind  of  the 
south  wafted  sir  H.  Dairymple  to 
the  shores  of  Portugal,  and  sir  H. 
Burrard  was  stripped  of  the  com¬ 
mand  for  ever.  The  noble  lord 
then  stated  the  case  of  sir  H.  Dai¬ 
ry  mple  to  be,  in  his  (the  noble 
lord’s)  opinion,  a  very  hard  one 
indeed.  He  had  been  called  from 
the  government  .of  Gibraltar  to 
command  an  army  he  had  never 


seen,  in  a  country  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ;  and  he  most  justly  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  situation  in  his 
dispatches,  in  which  he  says,  he 
found  all  the  responsibility  vested 
in  him,  and  all  the  information  on 
which  that  responsibility  must  rest 
vested  in  others. 

The  noble  lord  then  read  a  letter 
from  sir  A.  Wellesley,  as  to  the 
situation  which  led  him  to  think 
an  armistice  necessary  ;  one  reason 
for  which  was  the  want  of  cavalry. 
Sir  H.  Burrard,  in  his  letter  to  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  22d,  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  says,  “  The  ar¬ 
my  is  in  full  health  and  vigour  ; 
but  the  cavalry  were  reduced  to 
about  100,  and  the  horses  bad.” 

Sir  H.  Dairymple,  in  giving  his 
reasons  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
says,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  gave  him 
a  decided  superiority,  especially  af¬ 
ter  they  should  pass  Torres  Ve- 
dras, '  where  they  would  come  into 
a  more  open  country  ;  and,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  artillery-horses,  he  said 
they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  support  them. 

If  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  drive  the  French  army  out\  of 
Portugal,  not  one  of  these  generals 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 
Even  sir  A.  Wellesley,  who  had 
daily  conversations  with  the  noble 
lord  (lordCastlereagh)  previous  to 
his  leaving  Ireland,  never  heard  a 
word  of  it.  Under  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances— in  want  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  cavalry,  and  artillery,-— the 
armistice  was  signed,  with  an  ar¬ 
my  that  had  twice  been  beaten,  and 
with  30,000  English  in  the  field. 
The  convention  then  followed,  and 
he  thought  the  house  would  feel  it 
was  such  a  convention  as  deserved 
what  his  majesty  had  said  of  It,  viz. 
“  That  it  had  disappointed  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  public.  * 
Tiumoble  lord  concluded  by  moving, 
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u  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house  that  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  signed  on  the  80th  of  August, 
and  the  maritime  convention  of  the 
Tagus,  '-signed  on  the  3d  of  Sepr 
tember,  1808,  have  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
public.” 

Lord  Castlercanh  .  entered  into 

O 

an  elaborate  defence  of  ministers, 
and  contended  that  it  was  a  brilliant 
addition  to  the  military  glory  ,  of 
this  country,  to  have  expelled,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  campaign  of 
three  weeks,  an  army  of,  25,000 
French  from  Portugal.  The  coun¬ 
try  gave  itself  no  time  for  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
broke,  loose,  and  they  neither  took 
a  large  nor  cool  review  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  knew  that  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  they  were  angry 
that  they  had  not  been -reduced  to 
unconditional  submission.  All  the 
officers  employed  agreed  that  it  was 
expedient  to  grant  the  French  the 
convention  they  obtained.  After 
the  court  of  inquiry,  that  question 
must  be  considered  as  completely 
settled  on  military  grounds.  There 
were  parts,  however,  of  that  con¬ 
vention  which  he  felt  it  his  painful 
duty,  at  the  time,  to.  express  official 
disapprobation  of,  that  in  particular 
in  which  the  officer  who  made  it 
assumed  to  stipulate  for  the  interests 
of  our  allies.  His  lordship  justified 
the  negotiation  to  procure  a  quali¬ 
fied  surrender  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
by  the  apprehension  of  famine  in 
Lisbon,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
keeping  a  squadron  upon  that  ex¬ 
posed  and  dangerous  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  blockading  the  Tagus. 
Upon  the  whole  of  the  argument, 
he  trusted  that  the  house  would 
think  that  the  course  that  was  pur¬ 
sued  had  furnished  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  necessar^  for  coming 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  and 


that  the  court  of  inquiry  admitted 
a  latitude  which  the  narrow  and 
technical  limits  of  a  court-martial 
could  not  have  afforded*.  If  the 
equipment  of  the  expedition  was 
maintainable,  the  result  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  such  as  at  any  other  time 
would  have  sat  isfied  the  feelings  of 
the  country.  It  had  expelled  25,000 
men  from  Portugal,  put  the  Russian 
fleet  into  our  possession,  and  released 
from  a  tedious  and  hazardous  block¬ 
ade  a  British  squadron  of  nine  sail 
of  the  line.'  The  resolution  of  the 
noble  lord  would  answer  no  bene¬ 
ficial  purpose.  If  the  house  wor  ld 
agree  with  him  that  the  first  propo¬ 
sition  _  was  unnecessary,  he  would 
hope  that  they  would  also  concur 
with  him  that  the  second  was  un¬ 
just.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving  the  previous  question,  at  the 
same  time  professing  that  he  was 
not  averse  to  taking  the  sense  of 
the  house  upon  either  of  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  observed,  there 
were  two  questions  before  the 
house  ;  the  propriety  and  prudence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  result  of 
the  military  operations.  For  the 
latter,  only  the  officers  employed 
were  responsible.  In  any  expedi¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
Concurrence  and  cooperation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  be  guided  by 
their  wishes.  On  his  arrival  at  Co¬ 
runna,  though  his  instructions  were 
to  proceed  to  the  Tagus,  he  offered 
to  the  junta  to  land  his  army,  and 
he  was  told  that  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  he  could  render  them,  would 
be  to  expel  the  French  from  Por¬ 
tugal.  He  was  assured  by  the 
Junta  of  Gallicia,  that  means  would 
be  taken  to  drive  the  French  from 
St.  Andero ;  but  they  thought  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Por¬ 
tugal  so  much  more  important,  that 
they  even  detached  2000  men  from 
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the  remains  of  the  army  that  had 
been  defeated  at  Rio  Seco,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  army  destined  for 
that  service,.  When  he  took  the 
command  of  the  expedition}  he  cer¬ 
tainly  d»d  not  ex oec t  that  he  would 
have  to  encounter  so  great  a  force 
as  the  French  brought  against  him. 
The  information  of  the  admiral  off 
the  Tagus  represented  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  not  above  4000  men  at 
Lisbon.  If  the  plan  of  operations 
that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
commending  to  sir  H.  Burrard  had 
been  followed,  he  would  not  this 
night  have  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  from  the  noble  lord  that 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  had  dis¬ 
appointed  the  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  nation,  This,  however, 
was  disapproved,  and  the  whole 
plan  that  he  intended  was  entirely 
deranged.  When  he  left  England 
he  had  no  right  to  suppose  that  he 
would  be  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army.  If  the  enemy  had 
been  pursued  after  the  action  of  the 
21st,  they  could  net  have  effected 
their  retreat  across  the  Tagus.  This 
opinion,  however,  was  not  adopted, 
though  he  must  say  lie  thought  it 
ought  to  have  had  weight,  Ke 
could  not  conceive  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciple  the  court  Of  inquiry,  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  every  proceeding  of  his 
from  his  landing  at  Mondego  to 
the  end  of  the  battle  of  the  21st, 
sanctioned  the  resolution  not  to 
pursue  a  beaten  enemy.  After  the 
battle  of  the  17th,  the  enemy  re¬ 
tired  in  good  order  ;  but  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  21st,  where  they  were 
completely  beaten,  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  they  retired  in 
disorder.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  respecting  the  advantage  of 
obliging  an  army,  such  as  Junot’s, 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  no 
such  object  had  been  pointed  out 
in  their  instructions.  It  was  the 
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duty  of  every  commandingofficer 
to  offline  the  enemy  to  la'  down 
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their  arms,  and  no  instructions  were 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  question  was,  whether  D  pro-' 
secute  that  object  they  oujht  to 
give  up  other  material  pefts  in 
time  and  circumstances,  aid  to 
abandon  the  advantages  thy  had 
gained.  It  would  not  be  $  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  British  arts,  if, 
after  pursuing  the  enemy  into 
Afahtejo,  and  the  cbnseqiieti  loss 
of  time  and  blood,  the  sarf,  or 
nearly  as  good  terms,  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  enemy.  If  5  was 
not  disgraceful  to  have  allowd  the 
French  to  evacuate  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  con¬ 
vention  for  the  evacuation  olPor- 
tugal  could  riot  be  disgraceful  He 
allowed  that  the  circumstams  of 
the  two  cases  were  different,  aiwas 
also  the  state  of  pur  ope,  thoup  he 
contended  that  the  result  in  loth 
was  equally  free  from  disgice. 
There  was  one-  other  tonic  wich 

-i 

he  had  to  touch  upon,  namelythe 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  inqiry, 
a  court,  which  he  .was  conviced 
no  officer  would  wish  to  be  eld 
upon  him.  It  had  been  stated  rat 
thp  court  of  inquiry  had  beenjre- 
sorted  to  in  consequence  of  he 
friendship  of  his  noble  friend  to¬ 
wards  him.  It  was  rather  Ijrd 
upon  him  to  be  subjected  to  sue  a 
refection.  If  he  were  to  have  gne 
to  trial  for  all  for  which  he  was-e- 
sponsible  from  his  landing  at  Mn- 
dego  Bay  to  his  departure  frm 
Portugal,  lie  was  convinced  re 
must  have  been  acquitted.  As  ar 
as  he  was  concerned,  the  courtof 
inquiry  was  an  injustice,  and  le 
hoped  it  would  be  the  last  courtof 
that  description  that  would  esr 
be  summoned  in  this  country.  If 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  letteiof 
his  noble  friend,  directing  his  u- 
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perioicfficersto  attend  to  his_advice, 
lie  shark!  have  felt  uncomfortable. 
But,  from  the  moment  they  land¬ 
ed,  b  perceived^  that  he  had  not 
their  :onfidence.  Though  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  them,  he  had  yet  done 
'  ever)  tiling  in  his  power  whilst  in 
Porugal,  as  he  had  before  done  on 
©the  occasions,  to  forward  an  offi¬ 
cer  inder  whom  he  served.  There 
was  i  difference  between  a  civil  and 
a  military  officer ;  the  civil  officer, 
if  dssatisfied,  may  resign,  but  the 
miliary  officer  was  bound  to  obey. 

/Tier  a  very  long  debate,  in 
whil  general  Tarleton,  Mr.  Wind- 
han,Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
may  others  took  a  part,  lord  Henry 
Pet>  replied  to  the  several  speakers 
on  he  other  side. 

Tpon  a  division  the  numbers 
wee — 

’or  the  previous  question  203 

Against  it  r  -  152 

Majority  -  51 

•Virile  the  majority  were  in  the 
loby,  lord  Castlereagh  requested 
hi  friends  not  to  go  away  after 
tht  division,  lest  another  division 
sbuld  take  place. 

The  other  resolution  was  then 
ngatived  without  a  division,  and 
tb  house  adjourned. 
v  Feb.  23.  Mr..  Dundas  Saunders, 
aer  a  very  short  prefatory  intro- 
dction,  touching  the  wish  of  the 
last  India  company,  that  the 
base  would  continue  the  investi- 
ption  of  the  state  of  their  affairs, 
ommcnced  by  a  committee  in  the 
1st  session  of  parliament,  moved 
r>w  to  revive  the  committee.  .  He 
pposed  but  two  alterations  in  the 
k  of  the  committee  of  last  year, 
nmely,  by  omitting  the  names  of 
Ir.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Grenville, 
;rd  inserting  those  of  lord  Temple 
ad  Mr.  Addington. 


H  A»N  D 

\  • 

Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  protest  a- 
gainst  the  nomination  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  so  constituted,  because  he 
thought  the  house  unlikely  to  de¬ 
rive  from  their  investigation  the 
kind  of  information  that  was  de¬ 
sirable  respecting  the  company’s 
affairs,  or  the  state  of  the  British 
settlements  in  India.  Pie  took  a 
view  of  the  declining  circumstances 
of  the  company,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  the  first  mission  of 
lord  Cornwallis  to  India,  until  the 
present.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  that  wise  and  disinterested  no¬ 
bleman,  as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  prosperity  in  the  company’s 
affairs  could  be  expected,  was  to 
confine  their  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  commercial  pursuits,  to 
desist  from  schemes  of  territorial 
conquest,  and  to  conciliate  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  native  powers.  This 
advice  was  avowedly  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  court  ©f  di¬ 
rectors  and  by  parliament,  but  had 
been  from  that  moment  to  this 
wholly  departed  from :  for  what 
was  the  vyhole  period  of  marquis 
Wellesley’s  administration  in  India, 
but  one  scene  of  policy  and  warfare, 
directed  solely  to  conquest — in  the 
course  of  which  all  the  native 
princes  of  India  had  been  either 
actually  or  virtually  dethroned, 
their  confidence  and  friendship  to¬ 
tally  alienated  from  this  country, 
their  territories  every  where,  more 
or  less,  wrested  from  them,  and  the 
British  government  in  India  re¬ 
duced  to  a  principle  of  simple  de¬ 
spotism  ?  While  the  noble  marquis 
was  thus  pursuing  schemes  of  am¬ 
bition  and  aggrandizement,  the  Re¬ 
venues  of  the  company  were  lavished 
and  exhausted  in  his  pursuits ;  and 
instead  of  realizing  the  pompous 
statements  and  promises  made  some 
years  since  by  lord  Melville,  and 
tire  noble  lord  who  succeeded  him 
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die  head  of  the  board  of  control 
(lord  Castlereagh),  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  were  retrieving,  that 
they  would  be  speedily  able  to  ap¬ 
propriate  a  million  of  surplus  re¬ 
venue  to  the  liquidation  of  their 
home  debts  ;  they  had  never  been 
able  to  pay  but  one  half  million  $ 
their  income  had  proved  wholly 
inadequate  to  their  expenditure ; 
and,  instead  of  clearing  off  the  nine 
millions  which  they  owed,  their 
debt  had  actually  increased  to  32 
millions,  and  they  still  wanted  to 
borrow  more.  In  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  and  while  the  time  was  ap¬ 
proaching  when  the  present  charter 
of  the  company  must  expire,  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
house  and  the  country  should  he 
fully  and  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
real  ^tate  of  their  concerns  ;  but 
such  a  result  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  committee  consti¬ 
tuted  like  that  of  the  last  year,  who 
were  chiefly  either  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  board  of  control,  who 
sanctioned  and  directed  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  or 
tire  friends  and  relatives  of  the  noble 
marquis  himself,  who  aided  and 
abetted  his  operations.  A  commit¬ 
tee  so  constituted  were  in  fact  sit¬ 
ting  in  judgement  upon  themselves, 
and  o*  coumfi  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  a  report  unfavourable  to  the 
system  in  India  pursued  under  their 
auspices.  What  could  be  so  ridi¬ 
culous  as  an  inquiry  founded  by 
such  men  upon  the  examination  of 
each  other  ?  The  great  Mr.  Burke, 
so  much  Named  above  other  men, 
did  not  know  any  thing  of  India 
affairs  until  he  acquired  his  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  examination  of  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  committeeof  which 
lie  was  a  member ;  a  committee, 
who,  though  not  at  all  composed 
of  men  conversant  with  the'  affairs 
'of  India,  but  deriving  all  their  in¬ 


formation  from  evidence,  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  within  the  short  period  of 
two  sessions,  no  less  than  eleven 
volumes  of  reports,  containing  the 
most  perfect  system  of  knowledge 
and  learning  upon  Indian  affairs 
ever  before  produced.  While  such 
was  the  result  of  the  inquiry  con¬ 
ducted  by  an-  unlearned  committee, 
what  was  the  contrast  compared 
with  the  report  of  the  second  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  last  session?  Why, 
that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most 
trumpery  productions,  the  most 
destitute  of  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  and  information  on  the  sub- 
ject  referred  to  them,  that  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  any  committee  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  therefore  co’Lild  place 
no  reliance  upon  the  reports  of  a 
committee  so  constituted.  He 
thought  it  impossible  the  British 
power  in  India  could  long  continue 
to  exist  under  such  a  system  as  that 
by  which  it  had  been  for  several 
years  characterized.  It  has  long* 
been  known  and  avowed,  that  the 
conquest  of  India  was  a  favourite 
scheme  with  Bonaparte,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  was  the  only  branch  of 
British  territory  he  could  approach 
by  land.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  had  active  machinations  on' foot 
for  the  purpose,  and  had  eminently 
succeeded  in  gaining  to  his  purpose 
the  government  of  Persia.  Pie 
(Mr.  Creevey)  had  little  doubt 
that  Bonaparte,  still  a  young  man, 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
make  himself  master  of  British  In¬ 
dia.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
his  wish  that  the  house,  instead  of 
intrusting  the  inquiry  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  committee,  professedly  learned 
in  Indian  affairs,  would  a}  i  oint  a 
committee  unacquainted  with  them, 
who  would  make  their  fair  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  examination  of  evi¬ 
dence,  aifd  have  authority  to  examine 
the  proposed  examiners  themselves. 

Lord 
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Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that 
the  principal  object  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  India  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
it;  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  con¬ 
sent  to  a  committee  composed  chiefly 

•  x  J 

of  such  persons  as  adhered  particu¬ 
larly  to  their  measures,  and  were 
blind  to  the  consequences  of  their 
delusive  statements.  He  was  no 
way  hostile  to  the  India  company, 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  the  interests  of  the  public, 
which  were  so  deeply  implicated  in 
their  failure,  and  to  guard  them  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  board  of  control,  the 
influence  of  which  had,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  brought  the  company  into 
their  present  state  of  difficulty  and 
distress.  He  should  therefore  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  committee  so  constituted. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  it  was,,  a 
notion  too  frequently  taken  up,  but 
in  his  opinion  a  most  mistaken  one, 
that  gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
India  are  all  of  one  mind  respect¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  company  in 
that  country.  That  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  was  well  known  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house ;  and  could  they  wish  any 
thing  better  than  to  have  those  who 
are  able  to  give  them  information 
on  what  is  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  a$d  of  the 
country?  In  his  mind  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  greatly  robbed 
and  denuded,  if  it  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  talents  and  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  gentlemen.  One 
would  suppose,  he  said,  from  the 
argument,  that  the  directors  were 
men  enjoying  sinecures  of  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  their  ease ;  whereas 
they  were  gentlemen  of  the  first 
talents  for  business — men  of  industry 
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and  application,  and  devoted  their 
whole  time  and  study  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  company.  He  was 
against  objecting  to  official  men, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  more 
useful  than  any  other  set  of  men. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  sir  A.  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  P.  Moore, 
and  other  rilembers,  delivered  their 
sentiments  ;  when  the  motion  was 
generally  carried. 

Feb.  24.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said,  it  would  be  recol¬ 
lected  by  the  house,  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Wardle)  when  he  brought  forward 
his  charges,  had  mentioned  an  of¬ 
fice  in  the  city  kept  for  the  sale  of 
places  under  government,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  duke  of  Portland  had  been  used. 
Fie  had  then  said  he  would  be  Had 
to  give  every  assistance  to  tne  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  in  order  to 
discover  if  any  such  unjust  prac¬ 
tices  were  really  in  existence.  Since 
that  time,  a  gentleman  had  observed 
an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  a 
place  under  government,  and  had 
applied  accordingly  to  the  office  of 
Coleman  and  Taylor,  who  informed 
him  they  had  a  place  under  govern¬ 
ment  to  dispose  of.  Fie  informed 
the  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer  of 
it,  who  sent  for  the  solicitor  to  the 
treasury,  and  desired  him  to  go 
with  the  gentleman,  and  make  an 
advance  of  any  sum  that  might  be 
required,  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
if  any  such  practices  did  exist,  so 
as  tb  fix  them  with  a  Drosecution. 

i 

They  had  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  a  sum  had  been  agreed  on, 
which  was  deposited  ;  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  Coleman  and  Taylor,  and 
a  Mrs.  Harvey,  were  indicted;  there 
was  also  a  banker. 

Mr.  G.  Pcnsonby  said,  he  rose  to 
submit  to  the  house  an  inquiry  on  a 

subject 
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Subject  as  highly  important  to  the 
honour,  feme,  and  interests  of  this 
country  as  any  which  had  ever 
claimed  their  attention.  If  he  had 
not  given  any  notice  on  the  subject, 
the  very  expressions  he  had  used 
would  have  presented  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  heard  him  that 
he  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  in  Spain.  When  the  in¬ 
surrections  at  Madrid  and  other 
places  in  Spain  were  first  made 
known  to  this  country,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  world  were  such  as 
made  it  the  most  important  crisis 

.k 

for  those  who  possessed  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  confidence,  that  could  well  be 
Imagined.  All  the  powers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  were  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  of  its 
destinies,  and  either  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  or  the  versatility  of  their  coun¬ 
cils,  had,  one  after  another,  suc¬ 
cumbed  and  submitted  to  the  power 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  emperor 
of  France.  England  alone  was 

c*  .  * 

found  to  be  the  only  power  capable 
of  any  further  resistance  to  the  gi¬ 
gantic  power  of  France.  The  house 
of  Austria  had,  against  the  advice 
of  her  wisest  and  most  prudent 
counsellors,  plunged  headlong  into 
the  third  coalition  against  France, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  which 
followed  had  reduced  her  to  a  state 
of  absolute  weakness.  Whether  se¬ 
duced  by  the  power  of  France,  or 
.wearied  with  her  former  alliances, 
Russia  had  not  only  ceased  to  be 
the  enemy,  but  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  close  alliance 
with  the  emperor  of  France.  Thus 
stood  the  world  ;  and  wdien  those 
who  had  so  long  been  her  enemies 
had  at  length  become  her  vassals 
or  allies,  there  unexpectedly  arose 
an  opposition  to  the  arms  of  France, 
in  a  country  which  had  not  only 
been  in  strict  alliance,  but  even  in 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  depend¬ 


ence  to  her  power.  Spain,  so  lately 
her  vassal,  had  risen  in  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  her  impressive  man¬ 
dates,  and  had  applied  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  assistance,  just  before  the  * 
close  of  the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers  then  to 
lay  before  the  house  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  'the  subject.  The  whole 
management  of  this  delicate  and 
important  affair  had  been  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  them.  Parliament  had 
no  power  to  interfere  or  to  take 
any  share  in  it,  the  session  being 
at  its  close.  Ministers  had,  how¬ 
ever,  every  thing  which  parliament 
could  bestow,  to  enable  them  to  act 
wijh  spirit  and  effect.  They  were 
granted  without  hesitation  every 
guinea  they  could  ask  ;  they  had  a 
vote  of  credit  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  wishes.  There  was  but  one 
mind,  one  Jieart,  and  one  undivided 
spirit,  among  ail  the  people  of  the 
empire.  No  ministers  before  them 
ever  experienced  such  unexampled 
unanimity  in  the  nation,  to  forward 
and  promote  the  success  of  every 
measure  they  might  think  proper 
or  requisite  to  adopt,  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Spaniards ;  not  a 
man  who  expressed  a  wish  but  of 
effecting  the  liberty  of  Spain. 

Standing  on  that  eminence  from 
which  ministers  could  view  the 
prospects  that  were  shut  to  all 
other  eyes,  it  was  their  paramount 
duty,  before  they  engaged  the 
strength,  power,  and  credit  of  this 
country  in  that  project — before  they 
employed  its  wealth  in  any  expedi¬ 
tions,  either  by  land  or  sea — it  was 
their  duty  to  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  real  situation 
of  Spain.  The  first  Measure  they 
ought  to  have  adopted  was,  to  have 
sent  to  that  country  men  of  the 
most  eminent  talents,  both  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  affairs — men  who 

were 
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were  able  to  lead  on  and  conduct 
with  effect  the  Spanish  armies.  li. 
was  their  duty  to  have  selected  such 
men  as  were  likely,  by  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  their  talents,  so  io  take 
advantage  'of  circumstances  which 
might  be  found  favourable,  as  to 
break  down  the  overgrown  and  all- 

O 

grasping  power  of  France,  and  by 
that  means  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europ'e  to 
take  the  first  occasion  that  offered 
of  delivering  themselves  from  the 
degraded  state  of  vassalage  and 
oppression  in  which  they  were  at 
present  placed.  Fie  did  not  know 
the  men  who  had  been  sent,  more 
than  from  public  report ;  but  he 
could  not  perceive  among  their 
names  any  one  who  was  remarka¬ 
ble  either  for  wisdom  or  knowledge. 
They  were  all  young  men,  and,  as 
such,  he  feared  but  little  capable 
©f  forming  a  true  and  sound  judge¬ 
ment,  either  of  the  nature  and  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country,  or  of  what 
was  passing  in  it.  Ministers  stood 
responsible  in  a  double  capacity  ; 
they  were  bound  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  should  most  effectually 
conduce,  not  jonly  to  the  means  pf 
success  to  Spain,  but  also  of  de¬ 
fence  to  England,  and  to  consider 
that  they  had  to  administer  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  country  which  could 
alone  resist  France  ;  and  it  bt'hoved 
them  most  especially  to  see  that 
they  did  not  neglect  the  aefence  of 
this  country  in  attending  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Spain.  To  judge  of 
the  true  state  of  Spain,  it  required 
men  of  the  first-rate  abilities.  It 
was  easy  to  see,  however  great  our 
power'  at  sea,  England  alone  could 
not  Stand  the  event  of  the  contest. 
It  was,  above  all,  necessary  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  feelings  and  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  people;  what  was  their 
union,  and  how  far  their  power  of 
cooperation  really  extended.  Mi¬ 


nisters  ought  not  to  have  employed 
young  men,  who  are  naturally  iiv 
dined  to  be  volatile  and  heedless/ 
but  such  as  were  of  most  experi¬ 
ence,  and  not  liable  to  be  led  away 
by  false  or  doubtful  appearances; 
men  vtho  could  form  a  sound  judge¬ 
ment  a-3  to  the  principles  and  in¬ 
clinations  of  those  who  filled  the 
first  rank,  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  that  country  ; 
men  who  could  discern  the  parti¬ 
cular  bent  and  bias  of  the  minds 
of  the  middle  class  of  society  there, 
that  great  and  binding  link  between 
those  of  tire  higher  and  the  lower 
rank,  and  how  far  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  undergo  all  the  mi¬ 
series,  and  to  suffer  the  various  and 
manifold  privations  they  were  likely 
to  suffer  by  entering  into  the  ar¬ 
duous  conflict.  He  did  not  mean 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  possessed  of  that  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  of  character  which 
was  so  necessary  to  ensure  success." 
Ministers  ought,  however,  to  have 
known  how. far  the  Spaniards  were 
inclined  to  go,  before  they  ventured 
to  send,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
powerful  and  best  disciplined  army 
in  Europe/that  comparatively  small 
portion  of  our  army,  which  they 
placed  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  Moore, 

The  first  step  which  was  taken, 
was  the  expedition  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  on 
the  15th  of  July.  The  gallant  ge¬ 
neral  went  to  Gallicia,  but  the  junta 
told  him  they  did  not  want  men, 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  Portugal. 
When  the  gallant  general  went  to 
Portugal,  by  the  direction  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  fate  of  Spain  was 
decided  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  to 
succour  Spain  effectually  till  that 
campaign  was  concluded.  On  the 
30th  of  August  that  event  took 
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lace,  and  he  desired  to  know  why 
o  long  a  time  had  elapsed  between 
hat  and#  the  10th  of  October,  the 
[ay  on  which  sir  John  Moore  set 
>ut  for  Spain.  The  gallant  general 
lad  told  the  house  the  other  night 
:hat  an  English  army  was,  in  his 
3pinion,  necessary  in  Spain,  and 
:b at  in  the  heart  of  the  country  ; 
Und  yet,  though  the  campaign  in 
Portugal  ended  the  30th  of  August, 
sir  John  Moore  did  net  set  out  for 
Spain  till  the  16th  of  October.  On 
the  1 3th  of  October  the  army  under 
sir  David  Baird  arrived  at  Corunna, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  27th  of  that 
month  that  it  was  disembarked.  On 
the  27th  of  September  the  central 
or  supreme  junta  were  installed  at 
Madrid,  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  till  the  27th  of  October  to 
get  the  consent  of  that  junta  to 
their  landing.  There  should  have 
been  some  person  there  to  have  in¬ 
formed  sir  David  Baird,  whether 
he  would  be  allowed  to  land  his 
men  by  those  to  whose  assistance 
they  were  sent ;  but  it  appeared 
there  was  not  any  body  from  this 
country  for  any  such  purpose  till 
the  7th  of  November,  that  Mr. 
Frere  arrived  at  Madrid.  He  did 
not  mean  to  depreciate  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Frere,  but  he  was  not  in  his 
(Mr.  Ponsonby’s)  opinion  a  proper 
man  for  that  purpose.  The  most 
proper  would  have  been  a  military 
man — the  state  of  Spain  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  wholly  military,  and 
none  but  a  military  man  was  equal 
to  the  situation  of  Mr.  Frere.  On 
the  14th  of  November  general 
Moore  reached  Salamanca.  Fie 
wished  the  house  to  observe  how 
the  French  were  employed  alTthis 
time.  After  the  surrender  of  Du¬ 
pont,  the  whole  remnant  of  the 
French  army  in  Spain  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  Navarre.  Bonaparte  had 
not  a  force  that  could  face  the  Spa¬ 


niards,  and  was  therefore  mder  the 
necessity  of  drawing  off  the  forces 
which  had  been  employe!  in  the 
Prussian  and  Polish  war.  He  had 
no  maritirpe  assistance,  but  was 
compelled  to  forward  them  by 
forced  marches.  The  emperor  of 
France  went  to  Erfurti — settled 
matters  with  the  emperor  of  Russia 
—returned  to  France — communi¬ 
cated  his  intentions  to  the  senate, 
and  on  the  5th  day  of  November, 
nine  days  before  sir  John  Moore 
reached  Salamanca,  he  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  .of  those' forces  which  had  ar- 
rived  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
He  requested  to  know  why  there 
had  been  so  much  delay  on  our  side, 
opposed  to  the  celerity  and  energy 
on  that  of  our  enemy.  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  this  country  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  great  military  force,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  force 
should  be  kept  in  a  body,  and  not 
broken  into  fragments,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  incapable  /of  acting  with 
effect.  He  desired,  therefore,  to 
know  why  it  was  that  sir  David 
Baird  aud  sir  John  Moore  delayed 
so  long  to  join  their  forces.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  armies 
of  Romana  and  Blake  were  over¬ 
thrown  at  Espinosa  and  Reynosa, 
before  sir  John  Moore  arrived  in 
Spain.  On  the  10th  of  November 
one  Spanish  army  was  destroyed, 
on  the  12th  of  November  another  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month 
the  English  army  arrived  in  Spain. 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  the  Spanish 
armies :  Was  it  to  unite  with  them 
after  they  were  annihilated  ?  What 
then  was  the  state  of  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  armies  ?  Was  sir  David  Baird 
enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
other  under  general  Moore  ?  So  far 
from  it,  he  had  not  even  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  effect  that 
purpose.  It  might  be  allowed  that 
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there  wee  accidents  that  might 
have  prevented  him ;  he  might, 
from  the  non-arrival  of  a  transport 
with  part  pf  his  troops,  or  with  ne¬ 
cessary  altillery  or  ammunition, 
have  been  delayed  ;  but  who  could 
suppose  tlat  ministers  would  have 
sent  him  cut  with  an  army  without 
a  few  casks  of  money,  to  enable 
him  to  provide  necessaries  for  trans¬ 
porting  his  army  from  one  place  to 
another  ?  So  it  was,  however  ;  and 
sir  David  Baird  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  and  depend  on  the  credit 
of  private  individuals.  Afterwards 
the  armies  of  Dean  and  Estrema- 
dura  were  successively  annihilated, 
without  povinp-  the  French  armv, 
as  Bonaparte  himself  expresses  it, 
any  further  trouble  than  that  of  a 
few  marches  against  them. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Ma¬ 
drid  capitulated.  In  all  that  time 
,  not  0  single  British  soldier  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  action  in  Spain.  The 
gallant  general  had  told  us  that 
celerity  of  movement  and  quickness 
in  dispatch  were  necessary  to  ensure 
v  the  success  of  our  array.  Shall  we 
not  (hen  ask  why  those  delays  took 
place  ?  Do  not  these  things  de¬ 
mand  inquiry  l 

In  this  situation  sir  John  Moore 
found  himself  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  both  he  and  sir  David 
Baird  had  determined  to  retreat,  as 
they  found  it  would  be  impossible 
to  contend  with  the  immense  ar¬ 
mies  opposed  to  them  ;  and  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed  it  would  have  been  if 

!  that  determination  had  been  pur¬ 
sued  !  But  the  opinion  of  these 
commanders  was  again  changed  ; 
•and  why  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to 
know  why  they  did  not  retreat  as 
at  first  intended  ?  Was  it  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  orders  from  home,  or 
was  it  from  the  officious  interference 
of  those  not  at  home  ?  He  had 
heard  that  Mr,  Frere  had  requested 


sir  John  Moore  to  advance,  with  art' 
assurance  that  the  Spaniards  would 
be  able  to  co-operate  powerfully 
with  him.  Whether  this  account 
was  true,  he  did  not  know  ;  but  our 
ignorance  was  a  greater  reason  for 
inquiry.  On  the  21st  of  Decem¬ 
ber  sir  John  Moore  arrived  at  Sa* 
hagan,  on  the  22d  the  emperor  of 
France  set  out  with  a  great  army 
to  attack  him.  On  the  24-th  of 
December  general  Moore  was  again 
obliged  to  retreat,  for  had  he  re¬ 
mained  four-and-twenty  hours  Ion-*- 
ger  in  that  position,  it  is  more  than 
probable  not* a  man  of  our  army 
would  have  escaped.  He  had 
heard  this,  he  said,  from  officers 
who  were  there,  and  who  had 
assured  him,  that  if  general  Moore 
had  engaged  Souk’s  army,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded.  Under  these 
inauspicious  circumstances  we  had 
lost  all  our  magazines,  all  our  am¬ 
munition,  above  5000  horses,  and 
'he  feared  more  than  the  gallant 
general  lost  when  he  said  not  above 
four  or  five  thousand  men.  All 
these  had  been  lost  without  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  it.  Is  it  not 
known  that  retreat  was  resolved  on 
before  the  French  force  arrived  ?  Is 
it  not  also  known  that  it  commenced 
only  after  it  arrived  ?  This  de¬ 
manded  therefore. to  be  accounted 
for.  It  was  not  only  the  loss  which 
England  had  sustained  that  was  to 
be  lamented,  but  the  effect  it  must 
inevitably  have  on  all  the  powers  of 
the  continent ;  for  though  our  ar¬ 
mies  had  uniformly  proved  their 
bravery,  England’s  glory  as  a  mi¬ 
litary  power  was  lost  and  gone.  If 
ever  we  should  again  ask  them  to 
cooperate  with  us,  they  would  say. 
No  ;  your  troops  are  brave  and  your 
generals  skilful ;  but  there  is  a 
secret  something  which  paralyses 
all  your  efforts,  and  causes  them 
continually  to  fail.  When  you  were 
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allies  in  Germany  and  in  Holland, 
there  were  many  reasons  why  your 
efforts  were  not  available  ;  but  after 
what  has  passed  in  Spain,  we  can 
never  more  rely  on  your  assistance 
as  a  military  power.  As  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know  it ;  but  some  say 
the  north  was  the  most  proper,  and 
to  land  at  St.  Andero.  The  noble 
lord  had  said  this  was  a  Pyrenean 
campaign,  and  that  there  were  not 
only  four  passes,  but  forty/  If 
this  was  the  case,  why  did  the  noble 
lord  send  ah  army  into  Spain  ?  If 
the  Spaniards  could  not  encounter 
an  army  of  40,000  men,  how  could 
he  imagine  an  English  and  Spanish 
army  could  beat  400,000  or  500,000 
men,  or  all  that  Bonaparte  could 
afford  to  send  thither  ?  Pie  did  not 
know  what  plan  was  the  best ;  but  he 
had  understood  from  all  m ilitary  men 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  the  idea  of  its  terminating 
successfully  was  futile7  absurd,  and 
impossible.  It  would  be  necessary, 
and  only  just,  for  the  country  to 
know  why  a  contest  entered  into 
with  the  heart  and  hone  of  all,  and 
commencing  in  the  brightest  pro¬ 
spects,  had  thus  closed  in  darkness 
and  disappointment, — why  as  fine 
an  army  as  ever  entered  the  field 
should  be  wantonly  exposed  to  pe¬ 
rils  which  must  carry  ruin  to  them, 
and  misfortune  to  England.  He 
had  heard  an  opinion  advanced, 
which  he  by  no  means  mentioned 
as  his  own, — that  our  troops  might 
have  been  employed  with  effect,  as 
garrisons  to  certain  searport  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Spain.  This  was, 
however,  an  opinion  which  he  could 
not  entertain  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
jealousy  on  the  pare  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  at  Cadiz,  and  at  Ferrol ; 
and  he  had  even  heard  (what  he 
would  believe  true,  unless  contra- 
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dieted)  that  our  force,  which  had 
gone  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  har¬ 
bour.  “  All  I  ask  (said  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby)  is,  that  this  house  should 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  led  ministers  so  to  dispose  of 
the  British  force,  as  to  leave  a  doubt 
on  the  public  mind,  whether  the 
fortunes  of  Spain  can  ever  be  re¬ 
trieved.  This  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  have 
borne  with  patience  their  unparal¬ 
leled  distresses  ;  soldiers  such  as  no 
nation  on  the  earth  could  have  sent 
to  battle  but  ourselves ;  soldiers  who 
have  elevated  the  name  of  the 
country  ;  in  the  contemplation  of 
whose  glory  there  is  not  a  peasant 
on  the  wild  mountains  of  Scotland, 
or  bleak  bogs  of  Ireland,  who  does 
not  feel  himself  raised  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  consciousness.  I  conjure  you 
then  to  this  act  of  duty  by  the  glory 
of  your  own  power  ;  by  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  your  country ;  by  every 
thing  precious  to  you  as  brave  and 
free  men  ;  by  the  gratitude  you 
owe  to  those  heroe?,  who,  falling 
for  you  at  Corunna,  have  left  their 
honoured  memories  to  be  preserved 
inviolate ;  and  by  }  our  respect 
for  those  who  are  yet  left  to  the 
country,  on  whom  her  future  re¬ 
liance  is  dependent,  and  who,  I 
trust,  will  never  be  sacrificed  to  in¬ 
capacity.  ” 

Mr.  Ponsonby  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  house  should  insti¬ 
tute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes, 
consequences,  and  events  of  the 
Spanish  campaign. 

Lord  Castlereagh  began  by  stat¬ 
ing,  that  he  would  endeavour 
shortly  to  detail  to  the  house,  the 
reasons  by  which  he  was  induced 
to  negative  the  motion  pf  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  Melan¬ 
choly,  he  confessed,  was  the  event 
of  the  late  Spanish  campaign ;  but 
£  still 
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still  the  blame  was  not  immitable 

L 

to  ministers;  or,  it'  it  was,  it  could 
only  be  by  deduction,  certainly  not 
by  proof.  Was  it  a  subject  of 
blame  to  England,  whose  troops 
did  not  arrive  till  late?  (  L  ad  chars 
from  the  opposite  ?.)  He  wished 
gentlemen  would  reserve  their  ac¬ 
clamations  until  they  had  heard 
him  out.  England  surely  was  not 
to  be  blamed,  because  the  principal 
power  to  which  she  came  as  an 
ally  could  not  unhappily  hold  out 
till  the  arrival  of  her  ass  stance. 
It  had  been  said,  that  government 
ought  to  have  waited  to  collect  full 
information,  how  far  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  Spaniards  went  to  the 
melioration  of  their  condition.  Now 
how  the  honourable  mover  could 
reconcile  this  with  his  former  ad¬ 
monition  to  speed  and  celerity,  it 
was  not  indeed  in  his  ingenuity  to 
discover.  The  only  rational  ques¬ 
tion  was, Whether  it  could  be  hoped 
that  Spain,,  with  our  assistance, 
would  be  enabled  to  stand  against 
France  ?  and  if  this  could  be 
proved,  government  stood  justified. 
He  had  heard  that  night  the  great 
power,  of  France  stated  as  a  de¬ 
pressing  circumstance ;  but  that 
was  rather  an  unfortunate  argu¬ 
ment  for  those  who  hud  constantly 
been  vaunting  the  efforts  of  which 
an  universal  and  determined  people 
were  capable.  Spain  had  indeed 
made  an  energetic  effort ;  she  had 
borne  against  the  power  of  France, 
better  than  those  powers  who  possess¬ 
ed  their  regular  armies  ;  and  if  she 
did  fail,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  re¬ 
proach  her  with  that  want  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  she  had  miraculously 
evinced.  In  the  outset  of  the 
struggle,  however,  ministers  had 
much  to  hope  :  the  whole  nation 
had  risen  with  one  simultaneous 
effort,  and  in  six  days  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  province  which  did 


not  stand  in  array  against  France, 
What  evinced  the  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  commencement,  was  the 
almost  immediate  subjugation  of 
100,000  French  troops  at  that  time 
in  Spain  ;  nor  did  they  merely 
overcome  them  by  a  superiority  of 
force,  as  the  victory  over  Dupont 
by  Castanos  clearly  showed  ;  a  vic¬ 
tory  gained  after  two  days’  hard 
fighting,  with  nearly  equal  num¬ 
bers.  General  Spencer  was  at  the 
time  near  Cadiz  ;*>and  to  his  in¬ 
quiry  whether  he  should  stop  to  the 
assistance  of  Castanos,  the  answer 
was,  that  Portugal  wus  more  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  that  Castanos  had 
such  reliance  on  his  troops,  that  hu 
would  face  the  enemy  alone.  This 
alone  he  thought  wus  sufficient  to 
show  there  was  something  in  the 
country  on  which  we  might  rest  our 
hopes.  But  let  us  turn  from  An¬ 
dalusia  to  Saragossa,  and  we  should 
find  little  diminution  of  their  ener¬ 
gy,;  the  defence  of  Rio  Seeo 
showed,  if  they  had  had  cavalry, 
ol  what  they  were  capable.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  like  these  were  worth  a 
thousand  such  political  reports  as 
tiie  honourable  mover  would  have 
built  upon.  As  to  their  efficiency 
to  meet  the  French,  the  destruction 
of  100, (XX)  men,  and  the  driving 
the  remainder  to  the  left  bank  of 
tht;  Ebio,  were,  he  thought,  suffi¬ 
cient  demonstrations.  By  this, 
Spain  was  left  free  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards.  Thus,  then,  the 
necessity  of  our  exertions  was,  he 
hoped,  satisfactorily  proved.  Now 
as  to  the  -nature  and  expedition  of 
our  cooperation.  Here  his  lord- 
ship  went  into  a  vindication  of  the 
course  pursued,  and  concluded  by 
observing,  that  the  house  would 
soon  be  in  possession  of  documents 
which  would  enable  it  to  come  to  a 
fair  and  full  decision  of  the  conduct 
of  die  government  respecting  Spain. 

He 
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He  would  leave  it  to  them,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  determine,  whether  a 
proper  case  had  been  made  out,  or 
whether  the  mode  proposed  was  the 
mostlikely  and  best  adapted  to  attain 
the  object  professed  in  the  motion. 
In  the  course  of  his  experience  in 
parliament,  he  had  seen,  that  those 
who  were  most  clamorous  and  ap¬ 
parently  anxious  to  institute  in¬ 
quiry,  were  the  least  sincere  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  it.  The  mode 
they  wished  to  have  adopted  was 
always  calculated  to  defeat  the 
ostensible  object  of  their  zeal  and 
labour.  Should  the  house  go  into 
u  committee,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  get  out  of  it  for  these  three 
months.  He  trusted'  that  they 
would  anree  with  him,  wait  for  the 
information  which  government  was 
-anxious  to  lay  before  them,  and 
upon  that  form  their  decision. 

Mr.  Tierney  delivered  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  speech,  full  of  fine  reason¬ 
ing  and  strong  argument  ;  and 
concluded  by  saying.  He  trusted 
the  house  would  not  be  of  opinion 
that  the  motion  was  to  be  treated  as 
lightly  as  the  noble  lord  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  treat  it.  The  situation  of 
the  country  was  becoming  more 
critical  every  day.  The  time  must 
come  when  their  main  hope  was  to 
rest  on  the  army.  It  was  for  that 
house  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
army.  There  was  not  an  officer 
who  came  home  from  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Spain,  that  did  not  vent 
execrations  against  the  authors  of 
it.  From  Lugo  until  they  reached 
Corunna,  there  was  not  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  retreat  of  unparallel¬ 
ed  danger  and  hardship,  who  did 
not  vent  curses  against  those  who 
placed  them  in  that  situation. 

General  Stewart,  Mr.  Colborne, 
and  lord  Milton  spoke  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  after  winch 

Mr.  Canning  entered  into  a 
general  vindication  of  the  conduct 


of  administration,  and  concluded 
with  saying,  it  would  be  recol¬ 
lected  -that  the  feeling  of  that 
house,  and  of  the  world,  upon  the 
first  ebullition  of  the  national  spirit 
in  Spain,  was,  that  the  government 
of  this  country  had  but  one  course 
to  pursue.  It  had  been  argued  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
that  before  the  assistance  of  this 
country  had  been  given  to  Spain, 
it  ought  to  have  been  ascertained 
whether  or  not  the  Spaniards  were 
instigated  by  thg  monks ;  whether 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  higher 
ranks,  or  animated  by  popery ; 
whether  they  were  wedded  to  their 
ancient  institutions,  or  disposed  to 
shake  oif  the  oppression  of  their 
former  government ;  to  abjure  thg 
errors  of  a  delusive  religion,  or 
prepared  to  forswear  the  pope  and 
the  grand  inquisitor.  These  were 
questions  better  suited  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  period  of  learned 
leisure,  than  for  the  hours  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  tracing  the  limit  which, 
he  pointed  out,  had  drawn  a  line 
of  insularity  round  us,  which  would 
insulate  us  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  leave  us  to  defend  ourselves. 
The  policy  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  different :  they  felt  that 
the  Spanish  nation  wanted  other 

x 

apd  more  aids,  than  lectures  or 
municipal  institutions  :  they  were 
content  that  a  British  army  should 
act  in  Spain,  though  the  grand  in¬ 
quisitor  may  have  been  at  the  Lead 
of  the  Spanish  armies ;  though  the 
people  may  have  been  attached  to 
their  ancient  monarchy,  and  with 
one  hand  upheld  Ferdinand  VII. 
whilst  with  the  other  they  worship¬ 
ped  the  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  To 
assist  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  the  sole  object, 
and  they  did  not.  wish  to  inflict  upon 
that  country  any  charge  as  the 
price  of  that  assistance.  If  the 
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principle  upon  which  government 
had  acted  was  not  sound  ;  if  the 
measures  resorted  tc  had  only  pa¬ 
ralysed  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
nation, — for  God’s  sake  let  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government  be 
trusted  to  more  enthusiastic  and 
abler  hands  !  But  the  enthusiasm 
in  Spain  was  not  pretende/i  ;  what 
they  had  in  their  mouths,  they  felt 
in  their  hearts:  they  were  enthusi¬ 
astically  determined  to  defend  their 
country  to  the  last  extremity,  or 
to  perish  under  its  ruins.  The  lan¬ 
guage  held  to  Spain  was  not,  that 
no  assistance  should  be  afforded  till 
a  supreme  gov'emment  should  be 
established  ;  but  whilst  the  assist¬ 
ance  was  sent  to  every  part  of 
Spain,  we  called  upon  that  country 
to  collect  its  authority  in  one  su¬ 
preme  government,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  our  assistance,  but  to  induce 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  join  in 
assisting  their  exertions.  Until  this 
supreme  government  had  been  es¬ 
tablished,  no  accredited  minister 
could  be  sent  to  Spain;  but  at  an 
early  period  of  the  national  ebulli¬ 
tion,  agents  had  been  sent  by  his 
majesty’s  ministers  to  all  parts  of 
Spain;  and  from  the  information 
collected  from  these  gentlemen, 
they  were  enabled  to  judge  for 
themselves.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  objected  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  any  other  than  a  mi¬ 
litary  man  in  a  mission  to  Spain  ; 
but  as  the  objects  of  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  are  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  jpature,  military  men  would 
not  have  been  the  most  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  be  employed  to  accomplish 
them.  But  was  there  no  other  way 
of'  knowing  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  by  the  barren  reports  of  the 
agents  who  might  be  sent  thither  ? 
If  one  were  desirous  of  knowing 
what  was  passing'  in  England, 
would  he  not  ask  whether  such  or 


such  a  person,  who  may  have  been 
known  in  Europe  to  be  connected 
with  public  affairs,  had  any  share 
in  the  passing  transactions?  This 
source  of  information  was  open  to 
us  in  Spain,  and  the  men  connected 
with  the  national  struggle  afforded 
the  best  illustration  of  the  principle, 
and  the  best  comment  upon  the 
cause.  In  Catalonia,  Espelota, 
who  had  been  governor  of  South 
America,  and  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile,  took  the  lead.  In 
Castile,  Cuesta  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army  :  in  Murcia,  the  vene¬ 
rable  Florida  Blanca,  the  ablest 
statesman  in  Europe.  Besides 
these  and  others,  there  were  Saa- 
vera  and  Jovallanos;  the  former  an 
able  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the 
latter  distinguished  in  the  home  de¬ 
partment,  whose  connexion  with 
the  popular  ebullition  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  omen  of  its  success,  and  a  di¬ 
stinct  proof  of  its  extent.  But  these 
were  not  -all :  amongst  those  who 
attended  their  sovereign  to  Bayonne, 
and  who  took  the  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity  to  join  their  country,  were  don 
P.  Cevalios  and  the  duke  d’lnfan- 
tado.  When  the  hoary  wisdom  of 
age  and  the  distinguished  individu¬ 
als  of  every  rank  were  associated 

j 

for  the  common  "defence  of  their 
country,  who  could  doubt  of  their 
cause  ?  This  was  a  state  of  things 
which  his  majesty’s  ministers  could 
easily  discern  without  the  aid  of 
the  spectacles  presented  by  tire  right 
honourable  gentleman.  The  mili¬ 
tary  part  of  the  transaction  may 
have  disappointed  expectation,  but 
the  cause  is  not  desperate.  The 
soldiers  who  conquered  at  Baylen, 
and  those  who  rallied  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Rio  Seco  ;  those  who  de¬ 
fended  Madrid  before  they  were 
soldiers,  and  drove  the  French  out 
of  Castile,  are  still  staunch  in  the 
cause.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is 

unsub- 
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unsubdued ;  the  boundaries  of 
French  power  are  confined  within 
the  limits  of  their  military  ports  : 
the  throne  of  Joseph  is  erected  on 
sand,  and  will  totter  with  the  first 
blast ;  and  Bonaparte,  even  should 
he  succeed, v  instead  of  a  yielding 
and  unreproaching  ally,  will  have 
an  impatient,  revolting,  and  turbu¬ 
lent  nation  to  keep  down.  In  this 
state  of  things  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  cause  of  Spain  was  de¬ 
sperate.  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
sunk  under  the  fortune  of  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  but  though  his  career  had 
not  been  stopped,  it  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  an  unarmed  popula¬ 
tion  in  Spain.  The  cause  of  Spain 
and  cf  Europe  was  not  desperate, 
because  our  army  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  Snain  ;  and  it  was 
not  just  to  the  country,  or  to  the 
army  which  he  hoped  would  again 
prove  the  stay  of  Europe,  to  as¬ 
sert  that  its  honour  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  gone  for  ever.  All  the 
energy  of  liberty  and  all  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  loyalty  still  survived,  and 
the  Spanish  revolution  was,  he 
trusted,  destined  by  Providence  to 
stand  between  posterity  and  French 
despotism.  The  object  of  the  rho- 
tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  was,  to  take  the  administration 
of  the  government  out  of  their 
hands,  in  which  it  was  at  present 
placed.  But  he  begged  that  mi¬ 
nisters  might  be  judged  of  by  com¬ 
parison. 

Mr. Windham, madea  very  elabo¬ 
rate  speech,  and  other  gentlemen 
followed. 

The  house  divided  : 

For  Mr.  Ponsoribyhs  motion  127 

Against  it  -  220 

Majority  -  -  -  93 

Feb.  27.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
gave  notice  of  a  motion,  for  Wed¬ 


nesday,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  bankrupts.  The  objects,  he 
said,  were  numerousand  important, 
and  the  explanation  at  that  moment 
would  occupy  more  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house  than  was  custom¬ 
ary  in  giving  merO  notice  of  a 
motion.  Fie  should  therefore 
postpone  explaining  the  nature  or 
the  bill  until  the  day  of  his  motion. 

The  secretary  at  war  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  move  the  army  estimates, 
upon  which  he  stated,  that  several 
exceedings  would  necessarily  accrue 
under  different  heads  of  estimates, 
upon  comparison  with  those  of  the 
last  year;  part  of  which  arose  from 
necessary  occurrences  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  as  the  increase  of  the  public 
force  both  in  the  line  and  militia, 
the  staff  of  garrisons,  and  the  staff 
abroad  ;  the  increase  of  objects  up¬ 
on  the  Greenwich  and  Kilmainham 
hospitals,  the  pensions  to  widows, 
the  additional  deputy  paymasters, 
and  some  increase  of  salary  to  the 
junior  clerks  in  the  war  offices,  with 
the  necessary  addition  of  some  su¬ 
pernumeraries,  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  and  increase  of  business  in 
that  department.  Many  of  these 
exceedings  again  were  merely  no¬ 
minal,  and  not  a  real  increase  ;  for 
they  had  been  uniformly v  paid  be¬ 
fore  under  the  head  of  military  con- 
tingences  :  but  in  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  finance 
committee,  it  was  deemed  right  to 
bring  every  charge  which  was  as¬ 
certainable  under  some  specific 
head  of  estimate;  and  where  the 
estimate  of  the  preceding  year  had 
fallen  considerably  short  of  the 
real  expenditure,  it  was  deemed 
right  to  make  the  estimate  for  the 
present  at  the  real  amount  which 
experience  had  proved  it  to  be. 
There  was  also  another  head  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  where  the  sum  charged 
Iv  3  would 
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would  greatly  exceed  the  reality, 
namely,  the  clothing  for  the  local 
militia.  This  estimate  was  for  four 
years,  and  therefore  only  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  was  really  chargeable 
to  the  present  year,  although  the 
whole  must  be  advanced.  But 
against  the  expense  of  this  corps, 
there  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  from  that  of  the  volunteers, 
great  numbers  of  whom  had  trans¬ 
ferred  their  services  to  the  local  mi¬ 
litia.  The  right  honourable  secre¬ 
tary,  as  he  went  on,  specified  the 
several  sums  of  exceeding,  and  said, 
he  was  ready  to  answer  any  objec¬ 
tions  that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  upon  the 
military  estimate  of  the  present  year, 
so  great  an  exceeding  as  1 ,500,000/. 
over  that  of  the  last,  when  the 
burdens  of  the  people  were  increas¬ 
ed  to  such  a  pitch,  was  a  subject 
that  called  for  the  most  minute  and 


satisfactory  explanation.  In  the 
office  of  paymaster-general,  for 
instance,  there  wras  a  charge  for  de¬ 
puty  paymasters  of  '54,771/.,  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  20,000/,  the  estimate  for 
the  last  year.  This  surely  called 
for  some  explanation,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  wasunderstood  that  some 
of  those  persons  performed  their 
official  duties  by  deputy  ;  the  pay¬ 
master  of  Gibraltar,  for  instance, 
who,  he  understood,  never  was 
seen  there,  but  received  his  salary 
as  a  sinecure.  Upon  the  charge 
of  the  office  of  secretary  at  war, 
54,8 4£/.,  there  was  an  exceeding 
over  the  last  year  of  27,848/.  ;  on 
the  head  of  foreign  corps  there  was 
another  exceeding  of  70,800/.,  and 
under  other  heads  there  was  a  sum 
of  54,000/.  consisting  entirely  of 
new  charges. 

A  conversation  cf  some  length 
took  place,  when 


i  he  following  .sums  were  voted  for  the  following  purposes:  — 


Land  forces  (including  various  miscel-  \ 
laneous  services,  -  -  J 

Regiments  in  the  East  Indies  - 
Troops  and  companies  for  recruiting  ditto  - 
Embodied  militia  - 

Staff  and  garrisons  -  -  -  - 

Full  p'jty  to  supernumerary  officers 
Public  departments  - 

Half-pay  and  military  allowances 
In-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  - 
hospitals  - 

Out-pensioners  of  ditto  - 

Widows’  pensions  -  .  -  - 

Volunteer  corps  - 

Local  militia  - 

Foreign  corps  - 

Royal  military  college  - 

Royal  military  asylum  -  -  *  - 

Allowances  to  retired  and  officiating  chap¬ 
lains  ...  - 

Medicine  and  hospital  expenses 
Compassionate  list  - 

Barrack  department  (Ireland) 

Commissariat  department  (Ireland) 


•  ^/* 

7,582,378  16  11 
666,373  5  0 
-29,322  10  0 
3,048,647  19  5 
449,649  7  9 
31,796  1  3 

257,711  13  3 
233,568  5  1 

67,143  14  11 

425,259  1  9 

49,437  1 1  8 

1 ,000,820  0  0 
1,219,803  0  0 
933,654  6  10 

16,975  17  4 
23,350  9  2 

24,972  12  11 

115,024  8  4 
11.300  0  0 
479,857  16  II 
235,508  14  2 

March 
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March  1.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
rose,  not,  he  said,  merely  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  notice  a  few  evenings 
since,  but  of  the  intimation  which 
he  gave  to  the  house  three  years 
ago,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  certain  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws.  He  had  be¬ 
fore  the  honour  to  suggest  to  the 
house  the  urgent  necessity  of  some 
alteration  in  the  system  of  those 
laws.  He  did  not  mean  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  total  change,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  that  might  be.  It 
was  his  object  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  prominent  defects,  and 
to  submit  to  the  house  such  re¬ 
medies  as  appeared  to  him  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  into  effect.  He  feared 
that  he  must  still  leave  many  points 
untouched,  respecting  which  it  was 
to  be  unshed  some  material  change 
should  be  adopted.  It  would  be 
extremely  desirable  to  abolish  the 
whole  system  of  those  laws,  and  to 
enact  others  more  eligible  in  their 
stead.  This,  however,  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  attempt,  but  must 
leave  the  task  for  some  more  able 
advocate  at  a  more  propitious  op¬ 
portunity.  For  the  present,  it  was 
necessary  to  trespass  shortly  on  the 
attention  of  the  house,  in  pointing 
out  the  particular  defects  which  it 
would  be  the  object  oi  his  bill  to 
remedy. 

The  first  was,  that,  by  the  bank¬ 
rupt  laws  as  they  now  stood,  al¬ 
though  the  debtor  surrenders  the 
whole  of  his  effects  under  the  com¬ 
mission,  there  were  often  creditors 
to  a  considerable  amount  who  could 
claim  no  dividend  ;  and  the  bank¬ 
rupt,  though  deprived  of  his  last 
-shilling,  was  still  liable  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  such  creditors,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  life.  The  creditors  to 
whom  he  alluded  were  those  who, 
.being  joined  in  the  same  securities 
with  the  bankrupt,  could  not  prove 
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any  debt  against  him,  until  they 
should  first  pay  the  amount  of 
those  securities,  which  often  did 
not  occur  until  the  last  dividend 
was  made .  This  circumstance 
placed  both  in  a  situation  from 
which  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
relieve  them  ;  and  an  obvious  re¬ 
medy  was  attainable  by  enabling 
the  creditor  to  prove  his  debt  at 
any  time  before  the  final  dividend 
should  be  paid. 

The  next  evil,  which  became  a 
frequent  cause  of  complaint,  was  ; 
the  assignees,  after  taking  tlm 
whole  of  the  bankrupt’s  effects  into 
their  hands,  delayed  paying  to  the 
pther  creditors  their  dividends,  un¬ 
til  the  assignees  themselves  became 
bankrupts  ;  in  which  case  the  other 
creditors,  instead  of  having  their 
fair  portion  of  the  original  bank¬ 
rupt’s  estate,  received  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  indeed,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  assignees’  affairs. .  A 
bill  was  proposed  m  the  house  of 
lords,  in  the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  imposing  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  assignees  who  kept  in  their 
hands,  beyond  a  certain  time,  the 
effects  of  the  bankrupt,  and  for  the 
levying  of  which  numerous  officers, 
were  to  he  appointed.  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  that  a  more  eligi¬ 
ble  remedy  could  be  attained  with¬ 
out  such  appointments,  by  obliging 
the  assignees  to  lodge  the  effects  in 
the  hands  of  some  banker.  Fie 
should  therefore  propose  a  clause 
in  the  bill,  enacting,  that  where 
the  creditors  neglected,  at  or  before 
the  second  meeting  after  the  issuing 
the  commission,  to  appoint  a  banker 
for  this  purpose,  the  commissioners 
should  be  imperatively  obliged  to 
appoint  one;  and  when  thp  assignees  > 
should  fail,  after  a  given  number 
of  days,  to  pay  in  the  effects  to 
such  banker,  the  then  commission¬ 
ers  should  be  empowered  to  charge 

4  them 
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them  in  account  with  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  money  remaining  in  their 
hands.  ' 

The  next  point  to  which  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the 
house,  was  the  heavy  expense  of 
proceeding  under  statutes  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  As  the  law  now  stood,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  some  act 
of  bankruptcy,  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  before  a  commission  could 
issue;  audit  frequently  happened, 
that  the  party,  ccnccicus  of  the 
difficulty  of  such  proof,  relied  upon 
it  to  set  aside  the  commission,  and 
the  proceeding  was  attended  with 
very  considerable  expense.  To 
remedy  this,  he  should  propose  a 
clause  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
the  assignees  to  produce  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  unless  the  debtor  shall 
serve  notice,  within  a  given  time, 
that  he  means  to  contest  the  com- 
mission. 

Another  matter  he  proposed  to 
remedy  was  this  :  asvguees  were 
e-xposed  to  expensive  proceedings 
for  non-payment  of  dividends  when 
once  declared  ;  instead  of  which 
proceedings  by  actions  at  common 
law,  he  should  propose  a  more 
summary  mode  of  relief  to  the 
claimant  by  a  petition  to  the  lord 
chancellor. 

The  next  topic  to  which  he  would 
advert,  regarded  a  grievous  op¬ 
pression  to  which  his  majesty’s 
subjects  were  often  exposed,  and 
the  remedy  which  lie  should 
propose  was,  to  take  away  from  the 
creditor  the  power  of  refusing  a 
certificate  to  the  bankrupt  who 
shall  have  made  a  fair  and  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  effects.  He  intreated 
the  house  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  situation  of  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt.  He  could  follow  no 
business:  his  industry  must  be  lost 
to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  his 
country  ;  and  aotwithstanding  that 
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he  had  surrendered  upon  oath  his 
last  shilling,  he  was  still  liable  to 
debts  due  before  his  bankruptcy, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  the 
will  of  any  exasperated  or  inexorable 
creditor.  It  was  enacted  by  an 
act  of  the  5th  Gfeo.  II.  that  "unless 
the  certificate  of  the  bankrupt  be 
signed  by  creditors  whose  debts 
amount  to  four- fifths  of  the  whole 
in  number  and  total  of  his  debt, 
such  certificate  shall  be  null  and 
void,  however  honourably  the  bank¬ 
rupt  may  have  acted,  and  although 
his  failure  might  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inevitable  misfortunes :  and 
even  though  not  only  four  fifths, 
but  the  whole  of  his  other  creditors 
in  number,  may  he  convinced  of 
his  integrity,  and  be  ready  to  sign 
his  certificate,  a  single  creditor, 
whose  claim  may  be  just  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  him,  by  refusing  to 
sign,  to  defeat  the  certificate  on 
the  score  of  the  four-fifths  in  value, 
may  not  only  deprive  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  of  all  future  livelihood  by 
industry,  but  may  consign  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  pine 
and  rot  in  a  gaol.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  for  if  any  creditor  should 
refuse  to  come  ‘in  as  a  claimant 
under  the  statute  against,  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  estate,  he  may  nevertheless 
prove  his  debt  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  aggregate  sum,  and 
defeating  the  bankrupt  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  certificate  from 
creditors  to  the  amount  of  four- 
fifths  in  value ;  and  thus  consign 
him  to  prison  for  life.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  more  aggravated  griev¬ 
ance  could  exist,  or  that  any  man 
could  render  his  country,  or  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  a 
greater  service  than  by  contriving 
to  get  rid  of  this  oppressive  system 
altogether  ?  Was  it  to  be  believed 
that,  under  the  mild  and  constitu¬ 
tional  jurisprudence  of  England,  a 
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usage  could  be  permitted  to  exist 
tinder  the  sanction  of  law,  which 
places  a  man,  for  no  crime  but 
poverty,  at  the  mercy  of  his  credit¬ 
or,  who  is  at  once  made  judge  and 
executioner  in  his  own  cause  ;  and, 
at  his  mere  discretion,  may  im¬ 
prison  liis  debtor  lor  life — not  be¬ 
cause  he  has  acted  dishonestly — 
not  because  heTias  withheld  any 
part  or  h»s  property — (for  that,  if 
proved,  would  be  a  capital  felony) 
— but  because  he  cannot  pay  that 
of  which  the  law  has  deprived  him 
of  all  possible  means  of  payment? 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  the 
law  was,  that  a  debtor,  against 
whose  integrity  there  is  not  the 
slightest  colour  even  of  suspicion, 
may  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  or 
malice  of  an  individual  creditor, 
with  whom  he  may  have  been  a 
Competitor  in  trade,  or  to  whom  he 
may  have,  at  some  former  time, 
given  an  offence.  In  honest  com¬ 
missions  of  bankruptcy,  such  in¬ 
stances  most  frequently  occurred  ; 
but  in  fraudulent  commissions  they 
rarely  happened.  The  scheme  of 
oppression  was  generally  directed 
by  some  one  or  two  rapacious 
creditors  to  extort  money  from  the 
bankrupt  or  his  friends.  He  spoke 
not  from  conjecture,  but  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  course  of  practice. 
What  then  was  the  temptation  held 
out  to  fraud  on  the  bankrupt,  who 
was  often  induced  to  withhold  part 
of  his  property  from  his  honest 
creditors,  in  order  to  bribe  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  some  merciless  individual 
amongst  them  ?  It  frequently 
happened,  that  when  the  bankrupt 
had  not  money  to  pay  for  his  cer¬ 
tificate  in  this  way,  he  found  means 
to  effect  it  by  another  species  of 
fraud,  namely,  by  permitting  the 
creditor  whose  obduracy  he  feared 
most,  to  prove  a  larger  debt  under 


the  commission  than  really  was 
due  to  him  :  and  it  was  only  yes¬ 
terday  that  a  case  of  this  sort 
occurred  within  his  observation, 
where  a  man  was  refused  his  cer¬ 
tificate,  because  he  signified  to  one 
of  his  assignees,  that  a  principal 
creditor  was  about  to  prove  a  larger 
debt  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim, 
and  who,  consequently,  refused  to 
sign  his  certificate.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  a  law  which  constitutes  a 
man  judge  and  executioner  in  his 
own  cause.  Another  evil  was, 
that  until  a  bankrupt  obtains  his 
certificate,  he  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  witness  in  any  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  his  estate.  Here  again  was 
another  impediment  to  his  certifi¬ 
cate,  as  it  often  happened  that  the 
creditor  upon  whose  discretion  the 
grant  of  that  certificate  depends-, 
was  engaged  in  some  contest  about 
tire  bankrupt’s  effects,  and  there¬ 
fore  wished  to  keep  back  his  testi¬ 
mony  by  withholding  his  own  sig¬ 
nature. 

In  fraudulent  commissions,  there 
was  neither  difficulty  nor  delay  in 
obtaining  the  certificate  ;  but  the 
oppression  fell  for  the  most  part 
upon  tire  candid  honest  bankrupt  ; 
arid  the  misery  and  oppression  cast 
upon  numbers  of  families,  by  such 
means,  was  inconceivable  to  those 
who  were  not  witnesses  of  their 
effects.  In  1805,  there  were  940 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  issued 
in  England,  under  which  only  405 
certificates  were  granted.  In  the 
last  year,  there  were  1084  corrl- 
missions,  arid  but  601  certificates. 
In  the  last  20  years,  out  of  16,292 
commissions,  there  were  but  6597 
certificates ;  and  yet  the  only  mea¬ 
sures  of  relief  granted  by  the 
British  parliament,  since  the  reign 
of  Geo.  II.  to  bankrupts  refused 
certificates,  were  first,  in  1772,  a 
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clause  to  enable  bankrupts  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  lord  chancellor  for  re¬ 
dress;  in  1778,  a  similar  provision 
to  enable  the  lord  chancellor  to 
grant  certificates  when  unreason¬ 
ably  refused  bv  the  creditors.  It 
might  be  asked,  what  there  was  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  this 
country  in  those  years,  that  render¬ 
ed  redress  to  those  unfortunate 
men  fit  then,  that  was  not  equally 
fit  now  ?  In  Ireland,  bills  were 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  1786, 
1797,  1799,  and  1800,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  uncertificated  bankrupts  in 
like  cases ;  but  since  the  Union 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  the 
uncertificated  bankrupt  in  that  coun¬ 
try  remained  exposed  to  the  same 
oppressions  as  in  this. 

The  remedy  he  would  propose 
for  this  grievance  was,  not  to  take 
from  creditors  altogether  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  refusing  certificates;  but 
if  they  continued  so  to  refuse  for  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  then  the  debtor 
should  be  at  liberty  to  petition  the 
lord  chancellor  for  redress,  „  al¬ 
lowing  the  creditor,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lay  before  the  chancellor 
the  grounds  of  his  refusal,  upon 
which  his  lordship  should  decide  ; 
and  upon  such  proceedings,  as  the 
debtor  only  struggling  for  his 
liberty  could  ill  compass  the  means 
of  expense,  he  trusted  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  exempt  him  at 
least  from  the  cost  of  stamp  duty  ; 
an  impost  which,  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  law  in  this  country,  had  the 
most  mischievous  operation,  and 
was  highly  unpopular  in  every  part 
of  the  nation.  This  right  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  chancellor,  it  was  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  extend  to  all  bankrupts  who 
had  been  now  for  two' years  refused 
their  certificates. 

There  was  one  other  point  on  the 
subject  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  in 


which  he  hardly  expected  any  great 
portion  of  the  house  would  concur 
with  him,  namely,  the  wish  to  alter 
that  heavy  severity  of  them  which 
awarded,  for  the  concealment  of 
effects,  the  forfeiture  of  life.  As 
he  proposed  a  measure  of  redress  to 
the  honest  bankrupt,  he  might  fairly 
be  asked  how  he  would  deal  by  the 
dishonest.  He  feared  his  opinion 
might  seem  a  little  singular  in  the 
measure  he  would  suggesf.  It  was 
to  take  away  the  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  which  had  the  effect  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  5th  of  Geo.  II.  in  1732, 
a  dead  letter,  and,  by  rendering  the 
law  less  severe,  to  secure  its  ope¬ 
ration.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  period  of  near  80  years 
since  the  act  passed,  innumerable 
and  gross  frauds  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  by  bankrupts  under  examina¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  had  forfeited 
their  lives,  had  they  been  prose¬ 
cuted  ;  but  the  horror  of  the 
punishment,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
creditors,  defeated  the  severity  of 
the  statute,  and  secured  impu¬ 
nity  to  the  delinquents  ;  for,  from 
that  tifne  to  the  present,  there  had 
been  but  three  capital  convictions  : 
one  of  these  was  in  the  year  1759, 
where  execution  followed,  and  an¬ 
other  last  year  (he  case  of  Bullock), 
where  it  afterwards  appeared  tnat 
facts  in  his  favour  might  have  been 
proved  on  his  trial  which  were  not 
proved  :  and  his  sentence  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges.  No  doubt  a  bankrupt  who 
concealed  his  effects  incurred  great 
moral  guilt :  still  he  was  not  a 
man  who  surrendered  volun¬ 
tarily,  but  by  force.  Ho  had 
strong  temptations  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  distress  and  misery  to 
himself  and  his  family.  But  where, 
it  might  be  asked,  was  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  law,  which  would  con- 
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sign  a  tradesman  to  an  ignominious 
death,  for  a  fraudulent  conceal¬ 
ment,  to  even  a  trifling  amount, 
from  his  creditors,  while  the  gentle¬ 
man  cf  birth  and  education,  mov¬ 
ing  in  high  rank,  often  retired  to  a 
gaol,  to  spend  thousands  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  himself  and  his  creditors, 
and  refused,  with  impunity,  to  pay* 
a  shilling  ? 

With  respect  to  the  bill  he  now 
proposed,  he  did  not  mean  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  it,  but  would  barely  move 
to  have  it  printed  after  the  first 
reading ;  and  he  would  postpone 
the  second  reading  for  a  month  lon¬ 
ger,  if  necessary. 

The  honourablei  and  learned 
member  concluded  by  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  accumulations  of 
wretchedness  that  had  been  so  many 
years  sustained  by  deserving  fami¬ 
lies,  consigned  to  beggary  and 
disgrace,  through  the  severity  of 
the  bankrupt  laws  and  inexorable 
creditors.  Had  some  such  bill  as 
this  been  passed  early  in  the  present 
reign,  what  misery  to  thousands 
would  have  been  prevented  I  what 
valuable  exertions  of  talent  and  in¬ 
dustry  would  the  country  have 
gained  !  Hew  many  honest  hearts 
would  beat  high  in  the  reflection  of 
having,  by  industry,  surmounted 
early  misfortunes,  and  have  exulted 
in  the  osportunities  of  discharging 
with  honour  those  engagements 
which  persecution  and  oppression 
have  rendered  totallyimpracticable ! 
He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con.  The  bill  was 
brought  in,  and  finally  passed  into 
a  law. 

March  6.  Mr.  Whitbread,  in 
rising  to  bring  forward  the  motion 
respecting  the  conciliation  with 
America,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  observed  that  the  question 
to  which  his  motion  referred  was 
•f  such  importance  to  the  dearest 
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interests  of  the  British  empire,  that 
he  could  not  too  solemnly  claim  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  state 
of  our  relations  with  America — to 
that  chain  of  causes,  that  series  of 
events,  which  had  led  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
and  which  might  terminate  by  in¬ 
volving  them  in  a  war,  -unless  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  wise  and  temperate, 
but  effectual  and  salutary,  interfe¬ 
rence  of  parliament.  America,  it 
was  true,  was  not  arrived  at  the 
fulness  of  her  growth,  yet  had  she 
already  shown  herself 

“  Non  sine  Diis  animosus  infam.” 

She  had  risen  with  a  gigantic 
strength  ;  she  had  broken  asunder 
the  fetters  of  this  country  ;  she  had, 
in  the  plenitude  of  British  power, 
forced  us  to  abandon  our  claims 
upon  her,  and  to  acknowledge  her 
own  independence  of  us.  Yet  had 
America  not  used  that  strength, 
which  she  had  thus  proved,  to 
oppress  Great  Britain,  which  wished 
to  oppress  her,  but  to  assist  Great 
Britain  in  the  moment  of  her  trial. 
America  was  the  power,  which, 
if  allied  with  us,  would  enable  us 
to  cope  with  the  living  world;  and 
now  that  Great  Britain  had  the  liv¬ 
ing  world  against  her,  with  the 
exception  cf  America,  there  could 
not  he  a  doubt  of  the  expediency 
and  importance  of  any  measure 
which  could  tend  to  the  close  and 
intimate  union  of  the  two  countries. 
Butthe  statesmen  of  the  present  day, 
uninstructed  by  experience,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  example,  unwarned  by 
events,  seemed  to  rush  blindly  into 
that  system  which  had  already  torn 
America  from  the  body  of  the 
British  empire.  America  had 
proffered  to  us  to  unite  with  us  in 
the  struggle  ;  and  yet 'where  the 
object  was  of  such  consequence, 
our  government  had  rejected  her 
proffer,  and  upon  a  false  point  of 
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honour.  The  result  was,  that  we 
may,  at  this  moment,  be  considered 
as  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Ameri¬ 
ca.  He  was  aware  of  the  great 
influence  which  all  questions  re¬ 
specting  our  external  relations  had 
upon  the  interests  and  internal  situ¬ 
ation  of  this  empire ;  and  though 
he  was  ready  to  admit  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house  by  his  noble  and  right 
honourable  friends  (Lord  H.  Petty 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby),  he  was  still 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  question 
he  had  that  night  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament, 
was  of  paramount  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  :  because  he  hoped  that 
the  discussion  of  it  would  lead  the 
government  to  retrace  all  its  former 
errors,  to  heal  all  the  existing  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  to  adopt  effectual 
prospective  measures  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  permanent  union 
and  good  undemanding  between 
the  two  countries.  (Hear!  hear!) 
It  became  that  house  to  interfere 
with  its  •  authority,  because  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
secretary  Canning),  aided  by  his 
colleagues,  had  closed  the  door 
against  conciliation  with  America, 
which  was  not  now  to  be  expected 
but  through  the  authority  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  well  knew  that  he 
should  have  great  authorities  in 
that  house  against  him  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  :  one  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen)  he  saw 
m  his  place,  and  another  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
(the  master  of  the  rolls)  he  saw 
just  entering.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which  he 
should  labour  against  such  authori¬ 
ties,  because  unhappily  the  force 
on  his  side  had  been  diminished. 
He  had  to  lament  that  he  could 
not  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
cf  that  great  civilian  (Dr.  Law¬ 


rence),  with  Lvhom  he  had  uni¬ 
formly  the  happiness  to  think  and 
to  act ;  but  .now  that  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  was  no  more,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  pay  the  tribute  that 
was  due  to  his  integrity  and  his 
talents.  Whatever  distinguished 
individuals  may  remain,  either  in 
his  particular  department,  or  in  the 
more  extended  branches  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  admitted  on  all  hands', 
that  in  Dr.  Lawrence  that  house 
and  the  country  had  lost  a  vast 
fund  of  knowledge,  an  exemplary 
instance  of  public  virtue,  and  as 
large  a  proportion  of  political  in¬ 
tegrity  as  had  perhaps  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  individual.  ( Hear , 
hear.)  Anxiously  did  he  wish  that 
he  could  have  the  support  of  that 
great  civilian  on  this  question,  or 
that  lie  had  left  his  mantle  to  any 
person  to  supply  the  loss  of  his 
great  authority.  Yet  feeble  as  he 
felt  himself,  and  inadequate  to  the 
task  as  he  must  be,  to  the  combat 
he  should  go  forth,  armed  with  his 
scrip  and  his  sling,  and  enter  the 
lists  with  those  mighty  Goliaths 
whom  he  had  to  encounter.  But 
in  entering  the  lists  against  them, 
he  should  beg  leave,  as  was  the 
practice  in  the  chivalrous  ages,  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  stipulations. 
First,  he  should  stipulate,  that 
when  he  acknowledged  himself  the 
advocate  of  America  against  Great 
Britain,  upon  a  conviction  that 
justice  was  on  the  side  of  America, 
he  should  not  be  taunted,  as  was 
usual,  as  the  advocate  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  this  country.  In  pleading 
the  cause  of  those  who  were  right, 
if  he  could  obtain  for  them  justice, 
he  felt  that  he  would  be  pleading 
in  effect  for  those  who  were  wrong. 
?Ie  had  pledges  and  connections  as 
dear  as  any  man  to  bind  him  to  his 
country ;  and  though  he  might 
plead  the  cause  of  France  or  Ame¬ 
rica 
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rica  against  Great  Britain,  when 
justice  was  on  their  side,  he  trusted 
that  he  would  not  be  the  last  man 
to  vindicate, the  honour  and  true 
interests  of  his  country.  Here  the 
honourable  member  went  into  a 
most  elaborate,  forcible  and  elo¬ 
quent  discussion  of  the  subject,  in 
■which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
follow  him.  He  concluded  :  When 
we  had  enemies  all  over  the  world, 
when  we  were  to  have  the  French 
navy,  the  Spanish  navy,  the  Dutch 
navy,  and  all  the  naval  population 
of  Denmark  and  the  countries  on 
the  Baltic,  united  against  us,  he 
thought  it  would  be  most  impolitic 
to  go  to  war  with  Arnei  ica  also. 
The  house  should  recollect  the 
situation  of  their  merchants,  the 
debts  which  were  due  to  them  from 
America,  the  diminution  of  their 
exports  and  imports,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  distresses  of  their  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  should  recollect  that 
we  are  a  people  of  factitious  great¬ 
ness  ;  he  meant  by  this,  that  we 
could  not  be  so  great  a  people,  or 
hold  the  same  rank,  without  com¬ 
merce.  France  can  exist  and  be 
powerful  without  commerce  : 
America  can  be  great  without  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  if  England  should  be 
thrown  back  upon  its  own  re¬ 
sources,  how  could  its  navy  be  sup¬ 
ported,  or  how  could  its  people  be 
fed  ?  Those  persons  who  thought 
lowly  of  the  American  character 
should  consider,  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  France,  ancient  or 
modern  times,  had  scarcely  pro¬ 
duced  a  man  who  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  illustrious  general 
Washington,  or  few  philosophers 
could  rank  so  high  as  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  could  not  avoid 
addressing  the  moralists  in  that 
house  in  the  same  language  that 
the  illustriousWashington  addressed 
to,  his  country  when  he  quitted  the 


presidency  :  “  Observe,  above  all 
things,  good  faith  and  justice  to 
all  nations.  Cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  every  country.  Re¬ 
ligion  and  sound  policy  alike  dictate 
this  conduct  ;  and  by  pursuing  it 
you  may  set  a  noble  example  to  the 
world. ”  He  was  convinced  that, 
by  pursuing  a  proper  conduct  to¬ 
wards  America,  we  should  have 
her  on  our  side  in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  we  were  engaged  ;  and 
he  deprecated  the  forcing  her  to 
associate  herself  with  the  enemy. 
He  then  moved 

“  That  an  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  humbly  represent¬ 
ing,  that  whereas  certain  decrees 
respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals  had 
been  enacted  by  the  enemy,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  and  the  alleged 
acquiescence  of  the  neutral  powers, 
his  majesty  had  been  advised  to 
issue  certain  orders  in  council, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  different  acts  of  parliament  j 
and  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  alarmed  at  those  acts,  did 
order  an  immediate  embargo, 
which  they  afterwards  offered  to 
take  off ;  that  it  appeared  to  this 
house,  that  such'  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  American  government 
was  just  and  equitable  in  its  princi-r 
pie,  and  highly  advantageous  tc>' 
the  interests  of  this  country ;  and 
that  there  was  reason  still  to  hope 
and  believe  that  every  difference 
with  America  might  be  amicably 
and  speedily  adjusted*” 

Mr.  Stephen  answered  him  with 
much  point,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  spoke  on  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  Whitbread  replied  :  and  on 
the  division  there  were 

For  the  motion  -  -  83 

Against  it  -  -  145 

Majority  62 

March 
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March  27.  Mr.  Whitbread  rose, 
and  said  he  held  in  his  hand  a  peti¬ 
tion,  signed  H.  H.  White,  a  prison¬ 
er  in  the  gaol  of  Dorchester,  under 
the  sentence  of  his  majesty’s  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  in  consequence 
of  a  conviction  of  the  publication  of 
a  libel  ;  and  another  petition  from  a 
person  namedHart,  confined  in  the 
gaol  of  Gloucester  under  a  similar 
sentence,  and  ffir  the  same  offence. 
For  the  veracity  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  alleged  in  these  petitions 
he  did  not  undertake  to  vouch  ;  but 
he  considered  it  his  duty,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  parties,  in 
presenting  to  that  house  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  any  British  subject,  when 
couched  in  respectful  and  decorous 
language,  more  especially  upon  a 
subject  so  nearly  concerning  the 
liberties  of  every  individual.  The 
petition  complained  not  only  of  in¬ 
formality  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  upon  the  petitioners’  trial, 
but  of  extreme  hardship  and  se¬ 
verity  sustained  in  prison  since 
their  commitment,  and  which  he 
should  hope  it  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  inflict.  If 
these  allegations  were  founded,  they 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  in  order 
that  they,  might  be  redressed  ;  and 
if  they  were  untrue,  it  was  right, 
nevertheless,  that  they  should  be 
stated,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  disproof,  that  the 
public  might  really  know  the  facts  ; 
not  only  as  they  concerned  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  but  every  British  subject. 
He  moved  that  the  petition  be  now 
received.  It  was  accordingly  re¬ 
ceived  and  read.  It  was  signed  by 
H.  H.  White.  It  stated  that  the 
petitioner  was  proprietor  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  called  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  Whig ,  published  in  War- 
wick-s'quare,  London;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  certain  letters  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  said  newspaper  m  De¬ 
cember  1807,  and  January  1808, 
alleged  to  be  libellous,  proceedings 
were  commenced  agaifist  him  by 
his  majesty’s  attorney-general,  ex 
officio ,  in  his  majesty’s  court  of 
King’s  Bench,  and  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  filed  thereupon  did  not  al¬ 
lege  that  any  part  of  the  said 
letters  so  stated  to  be  libellous,  was 
untrue, which  circumstance  wascon* 
trary  to  the  legal  usage  of  the  said 
court  ;  as,  for  above  thirty  years, 
no  information  has  been  filed  in 
that  court  for  any  publication  al¬ 
leged  to  be  libellous,  wherein  such 
publication  was  not  also  stated  to  be 
false.  That  in  selecting  a  special 
jury  for  the  trial  of  the  said  charge, 
the  choice  of  the  pannel  was  not 
left  to  the  sheriff,  as  it  ounht  to 
have  been,  conformably  to  the 
constitutional  administration  and 
usage  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  but 
was  left  to  the  master  of  the  crown- 
office,  who  had  thereby  a  power 
of  acting  partially  in  the  selection 
of  jurors,  which  was  accordingly 
the  case  :  for  the  jurors  nominated 
and  summoned  were  not  called 
upon  for  their  fines,  as  is  usual  in 
such  trials,  but  their  names  passed 
over,  upon  a  mere  ailegement  that 
they  could  not  attend  :  that  such 
practice  was  subversive  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  administration  of  the 
laws  of  England,  which,  inA  order 
to  secure  impartial  juries,  require 
that  no  sub-sheriff  shall  act  for  two 
years  in  succession,  lest,  by  know-* 
ing  intimately  the  jurors  of  his 
bailiwick,  he  should  be  thereby  en¬ 
abled  to  make  a  partial  selection. 
That  the  petitioner,  when  convict¬ 
ed  by  such  jury,  was  sentenced  to 
a  punishment  not  only  equal  to, 
but  greater  than  in  the  generality 
of  other  cases  wherein  the  publica¬ 
tion  charged  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  false.  That  the  petitioner 
.  was 
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w&s  committed  to  Dorchester  gaol, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  ought, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  bailiwick  wherein  he 
was  convicted,  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Dorset  having  no 
power  in  such  case,  but  under  a 
partial  exercise  of  the  law.  That 
submitting  these  circumstances  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  honourable 
house,  he  begged  further.to  state, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  committal, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1808,  he  was 
in  a  dangerous  state  of  health,  a 
certificate  of  which  was  produced 
from  an  eminent  physician  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  he  continued 
for  the  first  three  months  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment  confined  to  a  small 
apartment,  without  the  benefit  of 
free  air,  except  for  about  half  an 
hour  each  day  in  a  confined  space, 
crowded  with  persons  imprisoned 
for  smuggling  and  other  offences  ; 
and  that  being  affected  with  a  bili¬ 
ous  complaint  in  his  head,  the  cir¬ 
cular  direction  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  walk,  in  a  space  so  con¬ 
fined,  greatly  affected  him.  That 
he  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
prison,  a  liberty  which  had  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
and  Mr.  Redhead  Yorkewhen  con¬ 
fined  there;  but  that  this  liberty 
was  positively  refused  to  him,  until, 
through  the  interference  of  a  hu¬ 
mane  magistrate,  he  was  allowed, 
since  the  month  of  October  last,  to 
walk  in  the  garden  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  per  day  accompanied  by 
the  gaoler.  That  he  had  a  wife  and 
two  children,  with  whose  com¬ 
pany  and  attendance  he  was  desir¬ 
ous  to  be  indulged  during  his  ill 
state  of  health;  but  that  this  conso¬ 
lation  was  refused  him,  until  after 
the  interference  of  the  humane 
magistrate  before-mentioned,  and 
since  that  time  they  were  only  ad- 
/ 


mitted  to  hfrn  three  days  in  a  week, 
and  this  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day,' 
which  considerably  shortened  the 
time  of  their  continuance  with  him  ; 
and  finally,  that  by  the  expenses 
of  removing  his  wife  and  children 
to  such  a  distance  from  London, 
and  the  charges  of  finding  for  them 
a  separate  residence,  he  was  invol¬ 
ved  in  expenses  more  heavy  and 
severe  than  the  court  would  have 
inflicted,  had  his  punishment  been 
awarded  in  the  way  of  fine.  Sub¬ 
mitting,  therefore,  the  premises, 
Ire  prayed  such  relief  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  house  should  seem 
meet. 

Mr.  Cal  craft  said,  that  as  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  Dorset,  and  knowing 
something  of  this  business,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  state  what  he  knew 
to  the  house.  In  consequence  of 
some  representations  made  to  him 
by  a  worthy  member  of  that  house, 
he  was  induced  to  visit  Mr.' White, 
who  stated  to  him  that  in  his  ill 
state  of  health  he  wished  to  be 
indulged  by  the  admission  of  his 
wife  ;  and  upon  his  (Mr.  Calcraft's) 
inquiring  of  the  gaoler,  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  ever  since  Mr. White  came 
there,  his  wite  and  son  were  admit¬ 
ted  several  hours  in  the  day,  and 
during  his  illness  constantly  by 
day  arid  by  night,  and  since  that 
regularly  for  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  in  the  week.  He  then 
complained  of  the  confined  space 
in  which  he  was  allowed  to  take 
the  air  for  an  hour  each  day,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  same 
indulgence  of  walking  in  the  gar¬ 
den  as  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  and 
Mr.  Redhead  Yorke ;  but,  upon 
application  to  the  magistrates  for 
this  purpose,  their  answer  was, 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  this 
indulgence,  because  Mr.  Gilbert 
Wakefield  had  made  a  very  ba 
use  of- it  ;  for  the  garden  commu¬ 
nicated 
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nicatftd  with  several  parts  of  the 
gaol,  and  he  employed  this  indul¬ 
gence  in  exciting  disturbances 
among  the  prisoners.  They  how¬ 
ever  agreed  that  Mr.  White  should 
take  the  air  in  the  garden  for  an 
hour  per  day,  accompanied  by  the 
gaoler  or  some  trusty  person,  either 
all  at  once,  or  in  such  divisions  as 
he  chose.  This  he  communicated 
to  Mr.  White,  who  expressed  him¬ 
self  perfectly  satisfied  and  thankful, 
and  promised  that,  if  he  should 
have  any  future  cause  of  complaint, 
he  would  communicate  it  to  him 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  ;  and  as  to  his  al- 
legement  of  close,  confined,  and 
unwholesome  apartments,  lie  could 
only  say,  that  although  the  gaol 
was  not  provided  with  apartments 
on  purpose  for  persons  of  his  de¬ 
scription,  yet  as  there  were  no 
female  debtors  now  in  the  prison, 
he  was  accommodated  with  the 
apartments  allotted  for  them  ;  and 
that  the  room  in  which  he  wars 
lodged,  was  as  airy  and  comfort¬ 
able  as  any  he  himself  had  ever 
occupied  in  any  of  his  majesty’s 
barracks  where  he  had  been  quar¬ 
tered.  He  therefore  lamented  that 
Mr,  White  should  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  pre¬ 
sent  such  a  petition. 

The  speaker,  oft  looking  at  the 
petition,  felt  it  necessary  to  apprise 
the  'house,  that  tnere  appeared  on 
the  face  of  it  several  erasures  and 
interlineations,  and  therefore,  in 
point  of  form,  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  petition  of  the  person 
who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  was  not 
conscious  of  any  informality  in  these 
circumstances  ;  the  erasures  and 
alterations  were  made  by  the  son 
of  the  petitioner,  who  had  delivered 
the  paper  to  him.  He  would, 
however,  with  the  leave  of  the 
,  house,,  withdraw  the  petition,  on 


the  ground  of  its  informality*  ft 
was  afterwards  amended,  and  on 
the  24th  of  April  presented  again 
by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  denying  the  asser¬ 
tions  respecting  the  misconduct  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  On  this 
occasion  the  honourable  member 
displayed  as  much  of  humanity  and 
real  kindness,  as  eloquence,  in  the*- 
Cause  which  he  brought  before  the 
house. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  :  but  the  house  taking 
no  further  notice  of  it,  the  cause 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  on  the  16th  of  May  counsel 
were  heard  at  the  bar  on  a  writ 
of  error. 

Mr.  Clifford  contended,  that  the 
sentence  pronounced  was  irregular, 
and  contrary  to  law.  For  this 
purpose,  he  cited  various  cases, 
drawn  from  the  different  periods 
of  our  history,  from  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench  could,  constitu¬ 
tionally,  execute  its  sentences  of 
imprisonment  only  in  its  own  pri¬ 
son,  or  in  the  prison  of  the  county 
where  the  act  was  committed  for 
which  punishment  was  inflicted,  or 
in  the  prison  of  the  county  where  the  • 
court  was  sitting.  It  was,  he  said,' 
one  of  the  principal  grievances  al¬ 
leged  against  the  oppressive  court 
of  Star  chamber,  that  they  sent 
persons  to  distant  prisons.  He 
maintained,  that  in  the  case  drawn 
from  the  best  times,  where  the 
judges  had  departed  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  practice,  they  had  al¬ 
most  invariably  assigned  some 
particular  reason  for  such  a  devi¬ 
ation.  It  was  only  in  very  recent 
times  that  this  practice  had  be¬ 
come  more  frequent.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  cases  of  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  Redhead  Yorke,  and 
Kidd  Wake,  *and  argued  that  such 

instance* 
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instances  by  no  means  created  pre- 
Cedents  to  justify  a  practice,  if  such 
practice  were  contrary  originally  to 
the  law  and  constitution  of  the  land. 
He  quoted  the  words^of  the  late 
earl  Camden  concerning  general 
Warrants,  who  had  expressly/ Said, 
that  the  practice  of  public  officers, 
though  the  instances  might  have 
been  frequent,  and  passed  over, 
Were  yet  not  to  be  considered  as 
sufficient  precedents  for  their  justi¬ 
fication,  and, could  not  be  consider- 
,  4pd  as  the  law  of  the  land.  In  such 
cases  as  tire  present,  the  poverty  of 
individuals  might  frequently  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  ascertaining  the 
validity  of  the  practice.  His  next 
great  objection  was  to  judgement, 
as  founded  on  the  wording  of  the 
information,  which  charged  the  par¬ 
ties  with  commenting  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  court  of  justice,  without 
stating  whether  those  comments 
were  true  or  false.  How  would  a 
sentence  upon  such  an  information 
affect  an  individual,  with  resnect  to 
the  severe  necessity  he  was  put  to 
of  finding  security  for  his  p-oOd  be- 
haviour  for  five  years  after  his  im¬ 
prisonment  came  to  an  end  ?  How 
difficult  might  it  be  to  procure  se¬ 
curities,  when  ill  behaviour  was  so 
loosely  defined  in  the  information  ! 
Might  it  not  operate  as  a  kind  of 
perpetual  imprisonment?  A  man 
could  hardly  carry  on  such  an  oc¬ 
cupation  as  that  pursued  by  these 
parties,  with  the  least  safety,  if  he 
were  liable  to  be  accused  of  misbe¬ 
haviour  for  merely  cofnmenting.on 
the  conduct  of  a  court  of  justice. 
He  concluded  with  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  their  lordships, 
who,  he  trusted,  would  not  encou¬ 
rage  or  sanction  a  practice  that  in 
worse  times  was  considered  so  op¬ 
pressive  and  unconstitutional,  but 
Which,  peculiarly  under  the  milder 
reigns  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed. 


The  attorney- general  replied  to 
Mr.  Clifford,  and  contended  that 
the  judges  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  law7  of  the  land  fully  en¬ 
abled  them  to  do,  and  justified 
them  in  doing.  He  was  almost  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  any  text  writer 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  they  had  such  a  right :  yet* 
however,  he  found  it  distinctly 
stated  in  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the 
Crovm  (from  which  he  read  an  ex¬ 
tract)  that  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  could  send  either  to  their  own 
prison  or  to  any  other  prison  in 
England.  Indeed  this  was  the  law 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  case. 
The  court  of  King’s  Bench  was  the 
chief  and  presiding  criminal  court  \ 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  not  con¬ 
fined  after  the  manner  of  some  in¬ 
ferior  county  courts.  He'  then  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  number  of  instances 
to  prove,  that  persons  were  pu¬ 
nished  by  imprisonmept  in  a  district 
or  county  distant  from  that  in 
which  the  court  sat  or  the  offence 
was  committed.  In  soqne  cases, 
persons  who  had  comrfiitted  crimes 
in  places  as  remote  as  Somersetshire 
and  Devonshire  were  imprisoned  in 
Newgate,  in  the  city  •  of  London. 

In  other  cases,-  sentences  of  pillory 
and  public  whipping  were  executed 
in  two  or  three  places;  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  at- Westminster,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  in  Southwark,  all 
in  different  districts.  As  to  the  in* 
sisting  on  security  for  good  beha¬ 
viour,  it  was  a  constant  practice 
towards  libellers,  arid  could,  not 
merit  the  appellation  of  perpetual 
imprisonment :  for,  if  the  party  y 
could  not  get  a  security,  he  was, 
at  the  end  of  those  five  years,  free, 
there  beelng  thc-n  nothing  on  which 
the  question  could  attach.  But,  if 
otherwise,  it  was  too  much  to  say  . 
that  there  Was  oppression.  No  :  it 
wv.s  the  man’s  own  fault,  if  his 
friends  were  so  fearful  of  his  again 
JL  committing 
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committing  the  offence  for  which 
he  had  suffered  the  merited  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  that  they  would 
run  no  risk  to  procure  him  his  li¬ 
berty,  He  was  confident  of  the 
legality  of  the  sentence,  and  he 
thought,  whatever  might  have  been 
said  by  lord  Camden  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  office  of  a  secretary  of 
state,  that  his  lordship  would  have 
talked  differently  of  the  decision  of 
the  first  court  of  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence.  As  to  the  objection  taken 
against  the  terms  of  the  information, 
he  observed  that  there  were  other 
extrinsic  circumstances  that  Wei  Hi- 
ed  with  the  judges  in  considering 
their  Sentence.  The  mall  himself 
must  know  well  what  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  fault,  and  what  was  in¬ 
tended  by  good  behaviour  in  fu¬ 
ture.  He  had  been  asked  ques¬ 
tions  himself  often,  by  persons  who 
wished  to  know  what  part  of  a 
writing  intended  for  publication 
could  be  considered  as  libellous.  If 
this  man  aiked  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  such  a  question,  he  hoped  he 
*  would  give  such  an  answer  as  he 
himself  had  done  in  such  cases  5 
that  he  "would  decline  giving  him 
such  information  as  might  teach 
him  how  near  the  wind  he  could 
go  in  the  work  of  libelling,  with¬ 
out  coming  under  the  arm  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  attorney-general  made  a 
variety  of  other  remarks  in  defence 
of  the  sentence. 

The  solicitor-general  was  about 
to  follow,  when  the  house  adjourn- 
-  ed  the  further  hearing  till  Thurs¬ 
day  next,  at  two  o’clock. 

May  18.  The  ip  lords]  lips  met 
at  two  o’clock,  and  most  of  the 
judges  attended. 

The  solicitor-general  (sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Plomer)  spoke  for  about  two 
hours  with  much  animation,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  right  of'  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  to  pronounce  such  a 


sentence  as  it  had  done  in  the  casd  of 
White  and  Hart, the  editor  and  prin¬ 
ter  of  t,he  weekly  newspaper  called 
The  Independent  Whig,  who  had 
been  Convicted  of  a  libel  on  that 
court  in  the  administration 'of  jus¬ 
tice.  He  contended  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  theory  laid  down 
by  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Clifford)  on  the  other  side,  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  he  attempted 
to  maintain  that  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  had  no  right  to  execute  its 
sentence  except  in  a  gaol  of  the 
county  wherein  the  offence,  was 
committed,  a  gaol  in  a  county 
where  the  court  actually  sat,  or 
their  own  peculiar  gaol.  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  historical  part  of  that 
learned  gentleman’s  speech,  and 
examined  bis  arguments  as  drawn 
from  the  instances  of  distant  im¬ 
prisonment  in  virtue  of  sentences 
passed  by  the  court  of  Star  Cham* 
her.  He  controverted  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber  owed  its  abolition  in  any 
principal  degree  to  such  punish?* 
ments.  The  punishment  which 
gave  offence  to  parliament  of  this 
nature,  "was  not  one  that  sen¬ 
tenced  to  distant  prisons  (as  they 
were  called)  in  England*  but  in  the 
cases  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
others,  who  were  sent  to  the  islands 
of  JeFsey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly. 
It  was  not  correct  in  historical  fact, 
to  say,  that  the  abolition  of  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  that  court  was  owing 
to  such  causes.  There  were  other 
and  weightier  causes  assigned  for 
tbit  measure.  It.  wras  in  point  of 
fact,  not  the  sentences  passed,  but 
the  whole  proceedings  of  that  court 
previously  to  the  passing  of  such 
sentences,  that  alarmed  the  fears, 
Awakened  the  jealousies,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  votes  of  parliament  which 
effected  its  abolition. 

In  support  ob  lhs  observations, 

he 
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he  referred  to  lord  Clarendon. 
He  noticed  some  expressions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  respecting  words  used  by 
Bastwick  when  undergoing  his  sen¬ 
tence  in  Palace-yard,  and  desired 
to  know  by  what  modern  lights  it 
was  discovered  that  the  sayings  of 
a  man  in  Palace-yard,  addressed  to 
the  mob,  were  to  be  introduced  by 
lawyers,  or  received  in  a  grave  and 
learned  assembly,  as  matter  of  il¬ 
lustration,  reference,  or  precedent. 
Pie  observed  that  the  cases  in  which 
the  learned  gentleman  attempted 
to  make  out  any  thing  in  his  sup¬ 
s'  port  were  all  anterior  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  That  learned  gentleman, 
he  contended,  was,  from  various 
instances,  of  which  he  cited  seve¬ 
ral,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
-  show  the  weakness  of  his  arguments, 
erroneous  in  his  notions  respecting 
the  right  of  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  even  previously  to  the  ssra 
of  the  Revolution.  There  was  much 
said  about  good  times  and  bad 
times  ;  but  he  should  like  to  know 
into  what  political  dictionary  he 
was  to  fook  for  a  definition  of 
which  were  the  good  times  and 
which  were  the  bad  times.  There 
was  always  enough  of-that  sort  of 
argument  to  be  met  with  whenever 
legal  precedents  were  resorted  to, 
whatever  be  the  nature  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case.  Coming  down, 
however,  to  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  he  believed  it  would  be 
obvious  that  in  those  best  timesj 
the  mode  of  punishment  now  as¬ 
serted  to  be  illegal  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  practised,  and  yet  no 
doubts  had  then  been  raised  as  to 
its  propriety  and  its  legality.  The 
learned  solicitor  then  asserted,  that 
in  the  times  of  seven  chief  justices 
and  twenty-two  judges,  he  had 
not  less  than  twenty-one  cases  in 
point  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  their 
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lordships.  Beginning  with  lord 
chief-justice  Holt,  he  continued 
with  other  instances  from  lord 
chief  justice  Parker,  lord  chief 
justice  Mansfield,  lord  chief  justice 
Kenyon,  &c.,  up  to  the  present 
time,  during  all  which  course  so 
many  excellent  constitutional  puisne 
judges  had  also  sat  on  the  bench 
in'  that  high  criminal  court;  in 
all  which  cases  judgement  had  been 
given  and  executed  wrongfully 
and  illegally,  if  the  judgement  in 
the  present  case  were  to  be  deemed 
illegal.  He  dwelt  particularly  on 
several  individual  cases,  especially 
one  in  which  a  man  was  found 
guilty  of  perjury  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  Hindon  election,  and  was 
sent  to  Hindon  to  be  set  upon  the 
pillory  in  that  place,  where  his 
example  was  likely  to  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects ;  and  an¬ 
other,  in  which,  for  a  crime  com¬ 
mitted  in  Wales,  the  convicted 
person  suffered  at  Kennington,  in 
Surry.  He  mentioned  another  case 
of  a  distant  crime,  for  which  the 
execution  took  place  at  St.  Thomas 
Watering,  Kent ;  and  an  old  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  sent  to  Portsmouth 
to  be  executed  for  desertion  or 
cowardice,  because  that  was  the 
place  where  the  execution  of  that 
sentence  would  probably  be  most 
exemplary  and  beneficial.  He  re¬ 
cited  all  the  cases  mentioned  on 
Tuesday  by  Mr.  attorney-general, 
and  contended  for  the  strict  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  more  recent  instances. 
But  it  was  not  snerely  on  the  cafes 
he  had  cited,  but  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  question,  that  it 
ought  to  be  decided.  The  court 
of  King’s  Bench  was  the  chief 
criminal  court  in  the  kingdom,.  It 
was  so  described  by  all  the  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  lawyers  of  re¬ 
pute.  It  was  so  called  by  Coke, 
L2  who 
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who  stated  its  antiquity  and  its 
power.  It  had  a  great  part  of  the 
ancient  Jusiicia  Anglia.  Its  juris¬ 
diction  was  called  cdpitalis  and 
generalise  to  show  its  universality 
and  general  superintendence.  Haw¬ 
kins,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
(one  of  the  best  writers  and  au¬ 
thorities),  had  fully  stated  its  ex¬ 
tensive  powers.  It  could,  he  con¬ 
tended,  be  restricted  by  none  of 
those  restrictions  which  confined 
the  powers  of  inferior  county  courts. 
And  were  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  ®f  such  a  court  to  be  treated 
like  the  practices  of  the  office  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  such  argu¬ 
ments  supported  merely  by  what 
lord  Camden  had  said  of  the  usage 
of  such  offices;  usage  that  had 
never  before  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  solemn  decision  in  a  court  of 
law,  or  by  any  arguments  against 
the  exploded  practice  of  the  ex¬ 
ploded  court  of  Star  Chamber  \  In 
the  many  recent  instances  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  distant  gaols,  was  it 
to  be  believed  that  the  poverty  of 
the  individuals  was  the  reason  that 
prevented  them  from  trying  the 
merits  of  the  practice  of  the  judges  ? 
Had  they  not  always  sufficient  legal 
assistance  ?  Was  there  not  a  learned 
lord  then  at  that  bar,  of  which  he 
Was  the  great  ornament,  who  had 
so  often  exerted  the  greatest  elo¬ 
quence  the  bar  ever  knew  in  de¬ 
fence  of  such  individuals,  and  who 
left  nothing  undone  that  zeal  and 
talents  could  effect  ?  And  would  he 
have  left  a  stone  unturned  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  clients,  if  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  possibility  of  attacking 
the  legality  of  the  sentences  pro- 
ncunced  upon  them  ?  After  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  remarks.,  the  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  concluded. 

Mr.  Clifford  made  a  long  reply. 
He  said  he  wished  the  learned  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  look  into  the  general 


principles  of  our  laws  more  accit* 
rately  ;  they  would  see  reasons  for 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  county 
gaols,  and  the  authority  of  courts. 
These  gaols  were  the  county  gaols  ; 
they  were  built,  repaired,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  their  own  expense.  They 
were  obliged  to  keep  the  prisoners, 
they  were  liable  to  fines  for  of¬ 
fences  committed  within  their  coun¬ 
ty  limits,  which  it  was  presumed 
they  ought  to  have  prevented.  AH 
the  gaols  were  the  king’s  gaols,  it 
was  perfectly  true,  and  so  were  all 
the  courts  of  justice;  but  yet  this- 
va's  so,  for  the  purposes  of  public 
benefit  and  public  protection,  and 
was  limited  by  a  variety  of  restric¬ 
tions,  conditions,  and  limitations. 
All  the  high  roads,  in  the  same 
way,  were  the  king's  roads  (though 
much  of  these  might  be  private  pro¬ 
perty)  ;  but  they  were  the  king’s, 
for  the  convenience  and  protection 
of  his  subjects  in  passing  from 
place  to  place.  The  cases  of 
imprisonment  or  execution  in  the 
city  of  London,  pursuant  to  sen¬ 
tences  passed  in  Westminster,  pre¬ 
sented  no  difficulty  ;  since,  in  fact, 
the  sheriffs  of  London  were  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  prison  of 
Newgate  was  the  prison  of  both. 
The  learned  gentleman  went 
through  a  wide  field  of  argument 
and  illustration  in  support  of  the 
principles  which  he,  had  asserted: 
he  quoted  the  declaration  of  the 
bill  of  rights  against  excessive  bail, 
and  unusual  and  cruel  punishments; 
and  concluded,  after  a  variety  of 
other  ob  ervations,  a  very  argu¬ 
mentative  and  ingenious  speech,  by 
protesting  against  the  imputation 
of  evil  designs  in  this  case,  and  der 
precuting  such  insinuations  against 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  counsel  having  left  the  bar, 
the  lord  chancellor  rose,  and  briefiy 
stated  that  he  had  no.  doubt  on  his 
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Tnlnd  respecting  this  question.  Im¬ 
portant  as  it  was,  it  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  much  difficulty.  It 
was  h?.s  intention  to  move  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  put  to  the  learned  judges 
upon  the  subject.  His  lordship  then 
moved,  That  a  question  be  referred 
to  the  judges  for  their  opinion, 
u  Whether  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  could  send  any  person  con¬ 
victed  in  their  court  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  to  any  gaol  in  England  ?” 

Earl  Stanhope  objected  to  the 
want  of  precision  in  this  question. 
His  lordship  lamented  that  he  had 
not  been  present  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  cause  on  Tuesday,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  should 
give  no  vote  on  the  subject,  as  he 
had  not  heard  all  the  arguments. 
But  he  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  language  he  had  heard  that 
night  at  the  bar  from  the  solicitor- 
general  (for  whom  he  had  a  high 
personal  respect)  imputing  bad  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  other  side.  His  lord- 
ship  mentioned  several  cases  of 
punishment  of  recent  date,  which 
he  thought  comparatively  slight  : 
one  particularly,  a  case  of  perjury, 
(one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
crimes  to  society,)  which  had  only 
been  punished  by  three  months 
imprisonment.  There  was  another, 
(as  quoted  by  the  solicitor-general) 
of  a  man  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  King’s  Bench  pri¬ 
son,  g  crime  which  involved  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  murder,  nay,  at  many 
murders,  and  yet  only  punished 
with  three  years  imprisonment,  and 
no  after  security  required.  Let 
their  lordships  compare  these  with 
the  crime  and  punhhment  of  these 
poor  printers.  He  thought  the 
courts  should  have  some  better 
scale  and  measure  for  the  punish¬ 
ments  they  indicted  on  crimes  so 
different  in  degree. 

The  lord  chaise  ell  or,  after  some 
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observations,  amended  the  question 
to  the  following  effect : 

“  That  it  be  referred  t©  the 
judges,  to  know  their  opinion  whe¬ 
ther  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
in  the  case  of  the  conviction  of  a 
person  at  Westminster,  could  le¬ 
gally  send  such  person  to  any  pri¬ 
son  in  England,  other  than  the 
prison  belonging  to  the  court,  the 
county  prison  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  or  that  where  the 
court  held  its  sittings  ?  And  also 
to  know  whether  sureties  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  for  the  good  beha¬ 
viour  of  such  person,  cowld  be  le¬ 
gally  required  i” 

On  the  question  being  handed  to 
the  judges,  their  lordships’  (the 
judges’)  opinion  was  delivered  to 
the  house  by  sir  James  Mansfield, 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  commpu 
pleas.  His  lordship  began  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  it  was  now  fifty  years 
since  he  had  been  made  a  member 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
he  had  never  during  all  that  time 
doubted  or  heard  a  doubt  started 
of  the  right  of  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  now  called  in  question. 
Many  cases  had  been  cited,  which 
it  was  not  his  intention,  or  that  of 
his  brothers,  to  enter  into.  A  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  instances,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  had 
been  shown  to  prove  the  practice. 
The  removal  of  persons  from  their 
friends  by  imprisonment  was  often 
unavoidable,  and  might  occur  in 
either  of  the  cases  specified.  The 
judges  had  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
the  authority  of  the  court  to  send 
persons  to  prisons  in  England,  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  question 
referred  to  them.  As  to  the  second 
point,  they  were  equally  of  opinion 
unanimously,  that  the  court  pos¬ 
sessed  authority  legally  to  require 
such  sureties  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Lord  Erskine  could  not  act  so 
L  3  unmanly 
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unmanly  a  part  as  to  avoid  giving 
his  opinion*  He  considered  the  ap¬ 
peal  by  writ  of  error  as  a  grand 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  which  in  so  many  way's 
provided  checks  upon  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  the  land.  The 
case  of  libel  law  had  been  brought 
as  near  perfection,  as  was  perhaps 
possible  :  though,  in  earlier  life,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  practice  of 
the  courts  was  right  and  legal  in 
some  points,  yet  he  lived  to  see  it 
remedied..  He  could  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  case  of  punishment,  as  that 
was  not  before  him,  though  he 
-must  say  that  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  be  forward  in  condemning 
an  acquitting  jury.  He  had  not 
been  so  long  in  the  profession  as  the 
venerable  judge  who  had  just  de¬ 
livered  the  opinion  of  the  bench  ; 
but  he  had  never  entertained  a 
doubt  of  the  power  of  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench  upon  this  point. 

April  14.  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose 
to  make  the  motion  of  ■which  he 
gave  notice  yesterday.  He  sard  he 
had  tl  ns  morning  been  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  in  , order  to  view  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  he  thought  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  words  to  give  such 
a  description  cf  them  as  to  convey 
a  proper  idea  of  the  situation.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  for 
every  member  who  washed  to  be 
Correctly  informed  of  it,  to  take  a 
similar  view.  From  what  he  had 
seen,  however,  he  was  convinced 
he  had  been  rightly  informed,  and 
that  what  he  stated  yesterday  was 
true.  He  had  no  doubt  but  a  new" 
infirmary  might  be  necessary  for 
the  hospital  ;  and  it  would  have 
given  him  pleasure  to  have  found 
that  the  commissioners  of  that  trust 
had  fixed  upon  the  most  open,  airy, 
and  healthy  spot  of  the  ground  al¬ 
luded  to  as  purchased  by  the  pub¬ 


lic  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital ; 
and  to  render  it  not  only  a  useful 
but  magnificent  establishment.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  the  infirmary  si¬ 
tuated  near  the  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  poor,  ailing  invalids 
would  have  die  comfort  and  be¬ 
nefit  of  fresh  air  and  a  pleasant 
prospect  5  but,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  he  found  that  spot  was  grant¬ 
ed  for  the  house  of  colonel  Gor¬ 
don,  and  the  infirmary  was  built  in 
a  corner,  where  the  air  would  be 
greatly  obstructed  ;  anil,  in  shprt, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  very 
worst  spot  that  could  be  fixed  on  * 
for  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  hospital. 
He  could  therefore  look  on  the 
whole  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
downright  job  ;  and  thought  the 
officers  of  the  hospital,  the  surgeon 
and  physician,  as  well  as  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  had  been  very  negligent  of 
their  duty  in  not  remonstrating 
against  such  a  situation.  He  thought 
there  was  a  great  hardship  in  de¬ 
priving  men  who  h^d  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  their  lives— many 
of  whom  had  also  lost  their  limbs 
m  the  service — of  any  of  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which  had  been  intended 
to  be  afforded  them  in  purchasing 
this  ground  by  the  public.  Instead 
of  a  beautiful  ana  healthy  situation, 
which  the  house  of  colonel  Gordon 
would  possess,  standing  by  the  side 
of  a  river,  and  the  ground  arour.  t 
to  the  extent  of  four  acres,  the  in¬ 
firmary  was  placed  in  a  back  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and  those  who  had  occasion 
to  inhabit  it  would  be  cooped  up 
in  a  miserable  corner ;  and  the 
whole  ground  belonging  to  it  was 
not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
extent  of  that  granted  te  colonel 
Gordon  ;  or  not  more,  at  most, 
than  above  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
He  thought  it  a  pity  to  spoil,  for  a 
job  of  any  kind,  so  magnificent  an 
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jfcstablisment  as  that  of'Chelsea  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
ministers  paid  no  greater  regard  to 
the  property  of  the  people.  He' 
concluded  by  moving  for 

A  copy  of  the  warrant  from 
the  commissioners  the  treasury,  da¬ 
ted  March  11,  1809?  authorizing 
the  surveyor-general  to  prepare  a 
lease  to  colonel  Gordon  of  certain 
lands  adjoining  to  Chelsea  Hospi¬ 
tal.” 

Mr.  Long  said,  that  being  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  he  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  It  had  been 
represented  to  the  board  by  Hr. 
Moseley,  physician  to  the  hospital, 
that  an  infirmary  was  wanted ; 
and  on  hearing  this  ground  had 
been  purchased  by  the  public,  the 
commissioners  thought  it  their  duty 
to  apply  tc*<he  treasury,  and  they 
obtained  that  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  infirmary  had  been 
erected  :  when  that  was  done,  the 
surveyor-general  ordered  a  survey 
to  be  made,  and  a  report  of  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  remainder  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  interest  of  the  crown  ; 
and  it  had  been  reported  that  the 
jmost  advantageous  wa y  would  be 
to  let  out  the  remainder  on  build¬ 
ing  leases.  It  afterwards  appeared 
to  the  treasury,  by  a  memorial  from 
colonel  Gordon,  requesting  a  lease 
of  the  remainder  of  the  said  ground 
for  a  house,  that  he  had  offered  to 
give  the  sum  fixed  by  the  valuation 
which  had  been  made.  By  an  act 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Pitt,  no  crown 
lands  can  be  granted  but  on  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  valuation  of  two  sur¬ 
veyors  on  oath :  that  had  been 
done  ;  the  act  of  parliament  had 
been  strictly  complied  with,  and 
that  was  all  the  job  complained  of. 
If  the  act  had  been  complied  with, 
and  Chelsea  Hospital  provided  for, 
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it  could  be  no  job.  The  honour¬ 
able  baronet  had  said,  the  ground 
on  which  the  infirmary  was  built 
was  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole. 
He  admitted  it,  but  it  was  as  much 
as  was  wanted.  The  honourable 
baronet  had  also  said  the  officers 
should  have  remonstrated  :  for  that 
there  was  no  occasion  ;  because  all 
they  asked  had  been  granted  them  ; 
and  they  had  an  assurance  from 
the  surveyor-general,  that  no  build¬ 
ings  whatever  should  be  permitted 
to  be  raised  that  might  annoy  the 
pensioners.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  papers  moved  for. 

Sir  O,  Moseley  said,  he  had  this 
morning  accompanied  sir  Francis 
Burden  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
he  entirely  coincided  with  him  in 
opinion  as  to  the  whole  of  what  he 
had  stated  respecting  the  situation 
of  the  infirmary,  and  colonel  Gor¬ 
don’s  house,  and  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  the  motion  had  his  hearty  con¬ 
currence. 

Mr.  Huskissort  generally  sup-  1 
ported  the  argument  and  statement 
of  Mr.  Long,  and  stated  further, 
that  the  plan  of  the  infirmary  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  treasury  by 
the  governors,  physician,  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  they  had  fixed  on  the 
spot  as  the  most  convenient  and 
best  situation.  Whether  they  were 
as  well  able  to  judge  and  deter¬ 
mine  on  that  head  as  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  and  the  honourable 
seconder  of  the  motion,  he  would 
not  determine.  The  honourable  ba-? 
rouet  had  mentioned  the  corner  in 
which  they  were  cooped  up  as  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  ground 
granted  to  colonel  Gordon.  Now 
the  surveyors  had  on  oath  valued 
the  land  for  the  infirmary  at  6000/. ; 
and  on  the  same  oath  the  land  of 
colonel  Gordon  was  only  valued  at 
52/.  a  year.  Colonel  Gordon  hav¬ 
ing  been  informed,  b.y  sir  David 
L  4  D  unckts 
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Dundas  perhaps,  cr  some  other 
officer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  that  the 
land  in  question  was  to  be  let  for 
building  on,  had  offered  the  terms 
of  the  valuation  ;  and  if  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  had  applied  and 
offered  more  than  any  other,  he 
would  have  had  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  to  be 
informed  why  it  was,  that,  when  a 
subsisting  interest  had  been  bought 
up  with  public  money,  that  part  of 
the  land,  which  was  not  deemed 
necessary  for  the  use  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  crown  lands,  and  not  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospital,  in  as  much 
as  the  lands  had  been  originally 
granted  for  ever  by  the  crown  to 
the  trustees  of  that  institution  ? 

Mr.  Huskisson  informed  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet,  that  the  land 
jn  question,  though  part  of  the 
Chelsea  estate,  from  which  the 
grant  had  been  made  by  the  crown 
to  Chelsea  Hospital,  had  never 
been  granted  to  that  institution. 
A  lease  had  been  granted  by  the 
crown  of  this  land  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  it  was* the  residue  of 
the  term  so  granted  that  had  been 
bought  up  with  the  public  money. 
That  part,  however,  of  the  land, 
which  was  thought  necessary  for 
the  infirmary  for  the  hospital,  had 
been  purchased  to  be  transferred 
to  the  use  of  the  hospital; 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
did  not  mean  to  prolong  this, de¬ 
bate,  but  felt  it  necessary  to  not:ce 
one  or  two  of  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  who  had  brought  for¬ 
ward  this  motion.  The  honourable 
baronet  was  disposed  to  view  all 
the  acts  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  jealous  and  jaundiced 
pyc  ;  and  in  that  spirit,  without 
waiting  for  the  necessary  informa¬ 


tion,  had  denominated  this  trans* 
action,  in  the  first  instance,  a  job. 
The  honourable,  baronet  was  well 
aware,  that  nothing  could  more 
effectually  tend  to  inflame  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  than  to  come  forward, 
as  he  did,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  £  proceeding  which  fie  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  favour  to  an  individual, 
ancl  an  injury  to  those  old  soldiers 
who  were  so  justly  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  and  compassion  of  the 
public  :  as  if  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  were  the  only  person  who 
felt  for  their  situation,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  'ministers  were  insensible  to 
their  claims  or  their  interests.  What 
was  .the  case  of  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  ?  He  had  no  reed  that  it  would 
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be  of  material  benefit  to  the  hospital 
that  an  infirmary  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  treasury,  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  in  question,  di¬ 
rected  the  proper  persons  to  fix 
upon  what  part  of  it  should  be 
necessary  for  the  hospital,  and  then 
directed  the  surveyor-general  to 
report  what  should  be  done  with 
the  remainder,  and  hoiv  it  could 
be  disposed  of  most  beneficially 
for  the  public  interest.  If  they 
had  not  done  so,  then  the  honoura¬ 
ble  ,  baronet  would  have  come 
forward  with  a  motion  against 
them,  for  having  sacrificed  the 
public  interest  with  a  view  to  show 
an  ostentation.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  Contended, 
that  they  ought  to  have  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet,  rather  than  the  report  of  two 
sworn  surveyors,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  land  ;  but  certainly  if  they  had 
not  taken  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted,  they  would  have 
been  .open  to  censure  as  improvi¬ 
dent  servants  of  the  public.  He 
did  not  mean  to  object  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  fullest  information 
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that  could  <be  had  upon  the  subject, 
and  should  therefore  agree  to  the 
xn<  tion  of  the  honourable  baronet. 
Several  other  gentlemen  spoke  on 

O  f  M. 

the  subject ;  after  which 

Sir  Francis  Burdettt  said  he 
could  not  help  being  suspicious  of 
a  job,  when  he  saw  the  most  profit¬ 
able  part  of  the  land  given  to  an 
individual,  and  the  least  valuable 
to  the  hospital.  It  was  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  say,  that  the  part  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  hospital  was  valued 
at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds, 
when  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
remainder  of  the  land,  forming  a 
beautiful  terrace  down  to  the  river, 
and  affording  a  fine  free  circulation 
of  air,  would  be  a  most  valuable 
accession  to  the  hospital.  Many  per¬ 
sons,  he  was  informed,  would  give 
10,000/.  for  it.  In  bringing  the 
subject  therefore  before  the  house, 
he  contended  thathe  had  not  shown 
any  disposition  to  view  the  acts  of 
the  ministers  v/ith  a  jaundiced  eye. 
It  was  not  his  wish  to  hamper 
his  majesty’s  ministers ;  neither 
did  he  wish  to  turn  them  out  of 
their  places  ;  for  he  really  thought 
them  as  good  as  any  other  set  of 
gentlemen  that  might  succeed  to 
their  places ;  or  as  any  set  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  of  whom  if  he  had  the  se¬ 
lection,  he  might  point  out  himself. 
But  he  had  a  jealous  eye  upon  all 
their  measures,  because  it  had  not 
lately  been  the  habit  of  administra¬ 
tions  to  attend  much  to  the  public 
interests.  It  had  been  said  by  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
nothing  was  here  taken  from  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital — Granted  ;  but  ten 
times  as  much  as  was  given  to  the 
hospital  had  been  given  to  an  in¬ 
dividual.  The  right  honourable 
''gentleman  had  said,  that  if  minis- 
ters  had  not  secured  the  5c2l.  a  year, 
that  circumstance  would  have  been 
the  ground  of  a  motion  against 
them.  Now  lie  could  appeal  to 


the  chair  and  to  the  house,  whether 
it  was  his  practice  to  bring  forward 
capricious  motions.  When  he  did 
make  motions  of  the  nature  of  that 
before  the  house,  it  was  to  him  a 
painful  duty ;  for  certainly  he 
should  rather,  if  he  could,  concur 
with  the  majority  of  that  house, 
or  of  any  public  assembly.  What 
he  complained  of,  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  to  upon  public  ground  ; 
and  he  still  insisted  that  it  was 
highly  improper,  when  this,  the 
only  piece  of  land  in  the  kingdom 
which  could  answer  such  a  purpose, 
was  out  of  lease,  that  advantage 
had  not  been  taken  of  it  to  add  to 
the  beauty  and  appearance  of  this 
magnificent  monument  of  Rational 
gratitude.  He  had  not  presumed 
to  call  the  transaction  a  job,  though 
he  said  it  had  the  appearance  of 
one  ;  and  now  that  the  subject  had 
undergone  some  discussion,  he 
continued  of  the  same  opinion. 
When  the  papers  should  he  pro¬ 
duced,  it  was  his  intention  to  call 
these  wise  men  who  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  to  the  bar.  It  was  possible 
to  have  a  question  put  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  the  answer 
desired ;  but  however  that  was, 
all  the  surveyors  in  the  kingdom 
would  not  be  able  to  persuadp  him 
that  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  and 
the  buildings  intended,  would  not 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air. 
He  stated  the  quantity  of  land 
given  to  the  hospital  to  be  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  that  let  to  colonel 
Gordon  about  four  acres. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  thought  that  every 
man  who  wished  well  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  hospital,  was  indebted 
to  the  honourable  baronet  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  forward  this  motion. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  building 
should  be  suspended  until  the  pa¬ 
pers  should  be  produced.  He 
wanted  materials  to  enable  him  to 
judge,  when  it  was  stated  that  one- 
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fourth  of  an  acre  was  valued  at  five 
or  six  thousand  pounds,  and  four 
acres  bad  been  let  to  colonel  Gor¬ 
don  at  a  rent  of  fifty-two  pounds  a- 
year, 

The  motion  for  the  warrant  •fras 
then  agreed  to,  as  were  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  proposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 
for  the  various  other  documents 
connected  with  this  transaction. 

April  20th.  Mr.  Kuskisson  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  moving,  that 
there  belaid  before  the  house  some 
papers,  in  addition  to  those  or¬ 
dered  on  Friday  last,  relative/ to 
the  land  granted  at  Chelsea  to  co¬ 
lonel  Gordon,  in  order  to  enable 
the  house  to  judge  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  of  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  transaction.  He 
had  already  in  a  former  debate 
stated,  that  the  condition  of  the 
grant  to  colonel  Gordon  was,  that 
no  buildings  should  be  erected  on 
the  laud  which  could  interfere  with 
Chelsea  Hospital.  But  having  heard 
in  that  instance  from  two  honour¬ 
able  baronets  (sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  sir  Oswald  Mosely),  who  had 
personally  surveyed  the  premises, 
that  the  buildings  in  contemplation 
there  would  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
firmary  for  the  hospital,  he  thought 
it  his  duly  to  go  the  next  day  to  in¬ 
spect  the  ground  and  ascertain  that 
fact.  On  inspection,  he  did  find 
that  the  erection o£  a  building,  in  the 
situation  where  the  foundation  was 
preparing,  would  interfere  with  the 
infirmary,  and  consequently  would 
be  a  violation,  or  rather  a  departure 
from  the  condition,  of  the  grant.  In 
the  evening  lie  communicated  this 
circumstance  to  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  and  begged  of  him  to 
inspect  in  person  the  premises  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  on  in¬ 
quiry  it  was  found  that  the  person 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land,  and  was  employed  to  prepare 


the  foundation  for  the  building, 
had  not  consulted  either  the  sur- 
veyor -general  of  crown  lands,  or 
the  surveyor  of  Chelsea  lands,  upon 
the  subject.  The  inquiry  had  been 
directed  in  writing  to  the  surveyor*? 
general  of  crown  lands,  and  in 
consequence  the  situation  of  the 
foundation  for  the  building  had 
been  altered  ;  so  that  it  appeared 
by  the  answer,  that  a:  building  on 
the  now*  intended  foundation  "would 
not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  hospital.  The  papers 
he  should  move  for  were  copies  of 
the  letters  of  George  Harrison,  esq, 
to  the  surveyor-general  of  crown 
lands,  upon  this  subject,  together 
'  with  the  answers  thereto.  He  should 
also  move  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  two  surveyors  who  valued 
this  land  at  55/.  a  year,  upon  oath, 
which  valuation  they  still  continued 
to  think  adequate.  When  these 
papers  should  be  before  the 
house,  they  would  clearly  show  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  to  grant  a  favour  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
or  comfort  of  the  invalids  of  the 
hospital.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  these  papers  be  laid  before  the 
house. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Maxwell  stated,  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  premises  on  Friday,  in 
order  to  view  them  in  person  :  when 
he  applied  for  admission,  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  go  there  from  any 
idle  curiosity,  but  as  a  member  of 
parliament  wishing  to  inspect  this 
land,  which  had  been  made  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  in  parliament. 
He  was  informed  by  an  old  gar¬ 
dener,  who  had  been  there  for 
twenty-four  years,  that  he  could 
not  let  him  in  ;  and  the  workmen, 
to  whom  he  applied  also  for  ad* 
mission,  declared  that  it  was  as 
much  as  their  bread  was  worth  to 
admit  any  person.  The  workmen 
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oo  were  busy  in  boarding  up  an 
ron  gate,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
me  from  looking  into  the  interior, 
le  wished  therefore  to  know  by 
vhpm  the  order  for  refusing  adr 
nission  had  been  given. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
ibserved,  that  the  premises  had 
jeeii  purchased,  in  order  that  what 
vas  necessary  might  be  appro¬ 
bated  to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 
The  honourable  ffiaronet,  when  he 
stated  that  the  order  for  excluding 
aersons  from  the  ground  proceeded 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  proceed  upon 
supposition,  having  heard  the  order 
disclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  and  the  pay-office.  If  he 
could  venture,  without  having  any 
information  upon  the  subject,  to 
make  a  conjecture,  the  order  had 
been  given  by  the  perspn  having  a 
right  to  the  possession  of  the 
ground.  If  any  order  had  "been 
given  to  exclude  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  it  would  have  been  both 
improper  and  foolish.  But  when 
it  \yas  considered  how  pointedly 
public  attention  had  been  lately 
drawn  to  this  piece  of  land,  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  metropolis, 
it  would  be  obvious  how  desirable 
it  must  be  to  keep  out  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  might  wish 
to  visit  the  place.  He  did  not  think 
it  expedient  that  a  case  of  this 
description  should  day  after  day 
continue  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  house,  when  the  most  that 
could  be  said  in  the  worst  view  that 
could  be  taken  of  the  case  was, 
that  there  might  have  been  some 
irregularity  in  the  inferior  agents 
employed  in  the  progress  of  the 
transaction. 

General  Tarleton  observed,  that 
this  was  only  the  second  time  in 
which  this  subject  had  been  under 
discussion.  The  effect  of  the  hr$t 
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discussion  had  been  that  the  sit^  of 
the  house  had  been  changed  ;  and 
the  advantage  that/  would  result 
from  this  second  discussion  would 
be,  that  the  bar  placed  against  the 
admission  of  members  by  some 
invisible  hand,  would  now  be 
removed.  He  had  heard  from  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  noble  lord 
( Y arborough ) ,  that  he  wished  to  gc£ 
a  renewal  of  his  lease,  but  that  minis¬ 
ters  refused,  and  stated,  that  they 
wanted  the  whole'  for  the  use  of 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  a  pretty 
application  they  had  made  of  the 
land,  in  appropriating  one  quarter 
of  an  acre  to  the  hospital,  and 
giving  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
to  an  officer  not  at  all  connected 
with  it.  As  our  military  establish¬ 
ment  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
diminished,  the  means  of  extending 
the  hospital  should  be  kept  undi- 
minished.  The  honourable  baro-, 
net,  who  had  brought  forward  this 
subject,  therefore,  had  done  well 
for  the  public  interest. '  When  the 
papers  moved  for  should  be  on  the 
table,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
look  more  minutely  into  the  case, 
and  then  perhaps  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  call  for  the  fact,  and  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  asked  whether 
the  grant  of  colonel  Gordon  had 
been  perfected,  so  as  that  by  law 
it  could  not  be  avoided  ;  because, 
if  so,  colonel  Gordon,  having  the 
right  to  the  land,  might  still  erect  his 
house  in  the  very  situation  which, 
it  was  allowed  on  all  hands,' would 
be  inconvenient  for  the  hospital. 
( It  was  here  stated  across  the  table, 
that  the  agreement  and  grant  were 
conditional ,  that  ,  no  house  should  he 
erected  in  a  situation  inconvenient  to 
the  hospital .)  Well,  then,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  erect  a  building  in  such 
a  situation  was  a  violation  of  the 
condition,  and  no  inquiry  had  taken 

place 


place  respecting  it,  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  house  by  the 
honourable  baronet,  not  then  in 
his  place.  The  secretary  to  the 
treasury  too  had  stated  on  a  former 
night,  that  the  whole  of  the  ground 
was  such,  that  a  house  could  not 
be  built  upon  any  part  of  it,  except 
the  spot  which  had  been  chosen 
for  the  intended  house ;  and  yet 
it  now  appeared  that  another  situa¬ 
tion  fit  for  building  upon  could 
be  found  upon  the  land. 

After  some  further  discussion  the 
papers  were  ordered. 

May  5.  Sir  O.  Mosely,  as  in¬ 
troductory  to  a  motion  he  was 
about  to  make,  said,  he  had  made- 
inquiries  at  Chelsea  about  the 
\Talue  of  ground,  and  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  many  gardeners  would 
have  given  20/.  an  acre  for  such 
ground,  even  if  it  had  not  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  on  the  j  iver.  It 
appeared  therefore  that  any  com- 
'  mon  gardener  would  have  given 
80/,  a  year  for  what  colonel  Gor¬ 
don  gave  but  55/.  Colonel  Gordon 
might,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  lease, 
have  let  it  out  at  profit.  If  the 
value  of  the  land  was  said  to  be  so 
depreciated  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  infirmary,  was  not  that  a  rea¬ 
son  for  not  separating  the  land  from 
the  building  ?  At  present  the 
building  gave  more  the  idea  of  the 
damp  vaults  of  a  secluded  prison, 
than  of  an  airy  and  comfortable 
dwelling  for  invalids.  He  should 
much  rather  see  the  old  soldier 
Walking  about  those  grounds 
and  smoking  his  pipe  there,  than 
see  all  the  improvements  which 
colonel  Gordon  could  make  there. 
As  to  colonel  Gordon  personally, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that*  he, 
from  his  long  services,  was  not  as 
much  entitled  to  any  favour  as 
another  officer ;  but  he  would  say 


that  these  grounds  ought  not  t® 
have  been  taken  away  from  'the 
infirmary  to  be  given  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  He  was  ready  to  prove 
at  the  bar,  that  most  of  the  officers 
at  Chelsea  remonstrated  against 
this  transaction,  but  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  persisted.  He  should  only 
.wish  to  call  a  few  witnesses  to  the 
bar.  The  honourable  baronet 
here  mentioned  the  names  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  Dr.  Moseley,  Mr. 
Fordyce,  and  nine  or  ten  other 
gentlemen,  being  medical  men, 
surveyors,  or  architects.  He  con¬ 
cluded  bv  moving-,  “  That  a  com- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  investigate 
certain  transactions  respecting  the 
building  of  the  new  infirmary  at 
Chelsea.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  whatever  wish  gentlemen 
might  have  to  proceed  further  in 
this  inquiry,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  not  think  any  further  pro¬ 
ceeding  necessary,  when  they  should 
hear  the  statement  he- had  to  make. 
The  case  had  since  been  ino aired 
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into,  both  by  the  governors  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  and  the  treasury  ; 
and  on  a  communication  with  co¬ 
lonel  Gordon,  he  expressed  himself 
very  ready  to  extend  the  space  to¬ 
wards  the  infirmary.  The  gover¬ 
nors  of  Chelsea  Hospital  had  after,, 
wards  thought  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  other  additions 
to  the  infirmary,  and  that  perhaps 
they  might  want  the  whole  of  the 
ground,  and  they  therefore  wrote 
to  the  treasury  to  knowr  whether 
the  contract  with  colonel  Gordon 
was  so  concluded  as  to  prevent 
this.  The  treasury  wrote  back  to 
them  in  answer,  that  the  contract 
was  in  such  a  situation,  that  they 
conceived  colonel  Gordon  had  an 
equitable  title  to  a  lease  from 
them.  He  wras  convinced  that  if 
such  a  contract  had  existed  be¬ 
tween* 


veen  individuals,  a  court  of  equity 
•ould  have  decreed  the  perform- 
nce  of  it,  and  that  a  lease  should 
je  executed.  It  was,  however,  now 
ettled,  that  other  surveyors  and 
Ither  physicians  should  be  called 
i  pon  to  give  their  report ;  and  if 
iheir  report  should  be,  that  those 
Tounds  were  necessary  for  the  in- 
irmary,  government  would  cer¬ 
ium!  y  endeavour  to  prevail  on  co- 
onel  Gordon  to  give  them  up. 

General  Tarleton  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  propriety  of  granting 
every  comfort  and  indulgence  to 
old  worn-out  soldiers,  who  only  got 
admittance  into  Chelsea  Hospital 
rom  their  long  services,  their 
wounds,  and  their  constitutions  be- 
.ng  worn  out  in  the  service  of  their 
:ountry.  If  the  nation  chose  to 
mild  palaces  for  these  discharg¬ 
ed  veterans,  ornamented  gardens 
should  go  along  with  the  palaces  ; 
and  the  old  soldier  should  not  be 
prevented  from  walking  in  him. 
It  would  be  a  pleasing  sight  to  the 
young  as  wqll  as  to  the  old,  to  see 
the  worn-out  soldier  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  which  the  liberality 
of  this  country  designed  for  him. 
He  thought  the  honourable  baronet 
(sir  F.  Burdett)  had  therefore  great 
merit  in  bringing  this  Subject  be¬ 
fore  the  consideration  of  the  house. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  he.  did  not 
rise  to  prolong  ihe  debate.  ( A 
laugh.)  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
have  said  a  word  fen  the  subject, 
but  for  some  insinuations  used  by 
the  honourable  baronet  who  made 
the  motion  against  colonel  Gor¬ 
don.  That  gallant  officer  had  been 
many  years  in  the  most  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
—deservedly  had  obtained  a  place 
of  great  trust,  but,  in  executing  the 
arduous  duties  of  it,  he  had  in  a 
manner  secluded  himself  from  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  whatever  some  gentle¬ 


men  might  think,  he  was  sure  co¬ 
lonel  Gordon  would  be  one  of  the 
last  men  in  England  who  would 
desire  to  have  any  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  pensioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that 
with  respect  to  the  bargain,  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  public,  it  was  an 
absolute  job.  The  pensioners  were 
to  be  immured,  to  give  advantage 
to  colonel  Gordon’s  pleasure- 
grounds;  and  though,  according  to 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
that  officer  would  not  take  ad  van-, 
tao-e  of  the  soldier,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  objection  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ground.  This  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  spot  in  England 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  an  infirmary* 
for  the  hospital,  and  he  would  be. 
happv  to  give  double  the  sum  colo¬ 
nel  Gordon  was  to  pay  for  it,  and 
secure  it  on  any  of  his  estates, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  it  up 
to  the  hospital,  rather  than  this 
monument  of  national  munificence 
should  be  disfigured.  He  thought, 
this  the  greatest  job  he  had  ever 
heard  of ;  it  was  a  job  of  all  jobs, 
and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
the'  name  of  the  job.  We  heard 
ever}7’  day  of  barometers,  thermo¬ 
meters,  and  chronometers,  and  this 
should  be  called  the  jobometer . 
As  to  the  papers,  he  would  not  go 
into  them.  Dr.  Moseley  desired  the 
whole  of  the  premises.  Mr.  Aust, 
in  his  letter,  says,  part  may  be 
granted ;  and  in  that  division,  co¬ 
lonel  Gordon  got  about  sixteen 
parts  out  of  nineteen.  Some  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  talked  of  the  expense 
of  a  wall ;  but  they  did  not  men¬ 
tion,  that  if  it  was  not  for  colonel 
Gordon,  that  wall  would  not 
be  wanting.  He  thought  the  pen¬ 
sioners  were  very  ill  used  in  many 
respects.  There  was  a  very  fine 
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large  public  terrace,  but  the  old 
soldiers  were  never  suffered  to  set 
a  foot  on  it ;  they  were  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it :  and  as  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  not  a  single  leek  were  the  poof 
pensioners  permitted  to  take  to 
make  their  porridge  with.  He 
could  not  see  such  transactions  go¬ 
ing  forward  without  taking  notice 
of  them.  He  felt  it  to  be  an  im¬ 
perious  duty  which  compelled  him 
to  aim  at  their  correction.  He  had 
no  doubt  but,  in  these  demure 
times,  the  cry  would  be  raised 
against  him.  He  did  not  know  by 
what  name  he  should  be  assailed  ; 
jacobin,  he  supposed,  was  grown 
too  stale  and  worn  out,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  began  to  be  ashamed  of  it ; 
but  it  signified  not  to  him  what  it 
was  ;  he  would  wear  any  name  that 
went  along  with  the  reformation 
of  abuses.  With  respect  to  the- 
motion,  he  had  no'd&ubt  but  his 
honourable  friend  who  brought  it 
forward,  would  agree  to  take  a 
select  committee,  instead  of  an  open 
committee  of  the  whole  house  ;  and 
as  there  were  further  papers  to  be 
produced,  they  might  be  referred 
to  the  said  committee. 

Mr.  Yorke  spoke  with  consider¬ 
able  warmth  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  that  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  papers,  he  thought 
government  must  have  been  Im¬ 
posed  on.  The  house  of  Mrs.  Au- 
frere,  which  was  to  be  converted 
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into  an  infirmary,  was  valued,.  With 
the  small  piece  of  land  adjoining 
if*  at  6,380/.;  and  the  remaining! 
land,  which  was  four  acres,  was  let . 
for  551.  a  year.  It  was  with  con¬ 
siderable  astonishment  he  had  read 
the  report,  and  he  never  could  have 
supposed  it  to  be  one  drawn  up  > 
on  the  part  Of  the  public,  but  on 
the  part  of  a  lessee,  who  was  stat¬ 
ing  every  thing  he  could  for  his 
own  interest.  Respecting  what  fell 
from  the  chancellor  of  die  ex-  • 
chequer,  as  to  prevailing  with  colo¬ 
nel  Gordon  to  give  up  the  grant,  , 
if  any  fraud  or  delusion  had  been 
practised  on  the  treasury,  he 
thought  it  would  be  like  the  case 
of  a  minor’s  estate,  in  which,  where 
fraud  or  delusion  was  used,  a 
court  of  equity  would  set  aside  the 
agreement  made  by  trustees  :  so, 
in  this  instance,  if  fraud  err  delu¬ 
sion  by  any  one  appeared,  the 
house  might  interfere,  and  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  grant. 

Sir  O.  Mosely  replied  shortly  to 
the  many  observations  made  against 
his  motion.  It  had  been  said  the 
case  had  not  been  made  out.  He 
owned  it ;  but  he  pledged  himself, 
if  a  select  committee  v’ere  granted, 
to  prove  the  case  fully  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  house. 

A  division  then  took  place  : 

Ayes  -  -  73 

Noes  -  -  170 


Adjourned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Debate  on  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  Sale  of  Places — Earl  Grey's  Motion 
on  the  Campaign  in  Portugal — Lord,  A.  Hamilton  $  Motion  on  the  Abuse 
*  of  Patronage — Mr.  Ord's  Motion  on  the  Hutch  Commissioners — Lord 
Auckland' s  Motion  on  Divorce  Bills — Sir  Thomas  Turton's  Motion  in 
behalf  of  Debtors— Mr.  Curwen's  Motion  on  the  Purity  of  Election — 
Mr.  Madocks’s  Motion  of  Charges  against  Ministers — Mr.  Martin's  Motion 
on  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance — The  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer  s  Motion  on  the  Budget . 

PRIL  21st.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  moved  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  preventing 
the  sale  of  places. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Lord  Folkestone  had  a  few  words 
to  say  on  the  subject.  He  observed, 
that  these  sort  of  preventive  bills 
very  rarely  did  any  gOod.  As 
long  as  temptations  were  suffered 
to  remain,  offences  would  be  com¬ 
mitted.  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  bills,  the  ingenuity 
of  offenders  would  continue  to 
evade  them,  at  a/  little  mors  ex¬ 
pense  or  trouble.  If  the  inquiry 
he  had  proposed  a  few  nights  since 
had  been  gone  into,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure.  As  to  the  offices 
connected  with  the  courts  of  law, 
he  found  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  regularly  bought  and  sold, 
but  he  could  see  no  reason  why  this 
practice  should  be  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue,  There  was  another  omis¬ 
sion,  however,  in  the  act,  which 
appeared  to  him  of  more  material 
moment.  The  attention  of  tl^e 
house  had  been  much  fixed  to  East 
India  writerships  and  cadetships  ; 
but  there  was  another  thing  of 


much  more  consequence  which 
had  not  been  noticed.  It  was  most 
notorious  that  there  was  a  traffic 
for  other  places,  and  also  for  seats 
in  parliament.  {Hear,  hear!)— 
This  was  a  thing  most  contrary 
to  every  idea  of  the  constitution, 
and  yet  it  was* most  notorious;  and 
as  it  was  most  notorious,  he  thought 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  do  well  to  introduce  a  clause 
In  his  bill  to  prevent  trafficking  for 
seats  in  parliament.  The  treasury 
was  the  place  where  this  traffic 
went  on  to  the  greatest  and  most 
corrupt  extent.  Thq  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  generally  the  agent 
in  all  those  transactions  on  the  part 
of  the  government. — {Hear,  hear!) 
If  gentlemen  meant  by  this  cheer¬ 
ing  to  imply  a  doubt  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  be  allowed  a  committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  fact.  At  every 
dissolution  of  parliament  there  was 
an  office  open  at  the  treasury,, 
where  the  friends  of  administration 
stated  their  terms,  and  where  per¬ 
sons  made  their  bargains  on  differ- 
ent  terms  according  to  the  abilities 
with  which  they  were  supposed  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  the  government. 
This  was  his  firm  belief,  and  lie  be¬ 
lieved 


lieved  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the 
public.  He  thought  the  house  should 
correct  abuses  of  this  magnitude,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  pass¬ 
ing  a  bill  with  respect  to  minor 
offences. 

Mr,  Bankes  observed,  that  as  to 
the  abuses  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  he,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  subject,  had  brought, 
down  a  recommendation  to  the 
house,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
pass  any  specific  legislative  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  subject.  Although 
the  system  of  the  government  of 
this  country  changed  with  the 
hands  to  whom  it  was  confided, 
it  was  not  so  with  the  East  India 
Company.  One  of  their  regula¬ 
tions  was,  that  at  any  distance  of 
time,  an  appointment  obtained 
corruptly  would  be  set  aside.  He 
conceived  that  the  present  bill 
must  be  useful,  as  rendering  this 
sort  of  corruption  more  difficult 
than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating 
that  seats  in  parliament  had  been 
notoriously  bought  and  sold  by  the 
treasury.  He  would  say,  that 
this  was  not  only  his  belief,  but 
that  it  was  within  his-  knowledge. 
The  treasury  not  only  openly 
bought  and  sold  those  seats,  but 
they  kept  in  a  great  degree  the 
monopoly  of  that  market.  If  this 
was  attempted  to  be  denied  by 
ministers,  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  proving  it, 
and  he  could  easily  prove  it  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  who  had  ever 
been  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It 
was  absolute  nonsense  and  delusion 
*$n  the  public,  for  the  house  to 
spend  their  time  in  considering 
abuses  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
lottery,  and  every  other  minor  de¬ 


partment,  when  they  knew,  ahtK 
when  the  public  knew,  that  the' 
greatest  of  all  abuses  was  constantly1 
practised  by  every  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  buying  and  selling 
seats  in  parliament.  To  talk  of  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  as  arf 
appeal  to  the  people,  was  mere 
mockery  and  imposition.  It  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  parliament  was  not  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
treasury.  [Hear,  hear!)  Al¬ 
though  he  had  great  respect  for 
the  last  government,  and  owed 
some  personal  favours  to  them* 
yet  he  must  say  that  their  dissolu¬ 
tion  0of  parliament,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  like  the  dissolution 
by  the  present  ministers,  at  the 
end  of  about  four  months,  was 
not  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  treasury.  ( Loud  cries  of  Hear , 
hear!)  Until  the  house  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  suppres-s  this  odious  and 
unconstitutional  traffic,  the  le¬ 
gislating  on  these  minor  abuses 
was  mere  mockery  and  delusion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
noble  lord  (lord  Folkestone)  had 
attributed  whatever  there  was  of 
obscurity  in  this  bill  to  the  desire 
of  making  it  as  comprehensive  as 
possible.  He  was  also  glad  that 
the  noble  lord  had  admitted  that 
the  bill  would  render  the  com¬ 
mission  of  these  offences  more  dif¬ 
ficult  in  future.  As  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  places  connected 
with  the  courts  of  justice,  that 
had  prevailed  from  very  remote 
times  ;  but  he  believed  that  it 
would  not  be  said  that  the  practice 
at  all  interfered  with  the  purity 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 
As  to  what  had  been  suggested 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
the  traffic  for  seats  in  parliament, 
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this  would  be  a  matter  which  might 
fairly-  be  stated  when  the  bill  should 
come  into  a  committee.  If  the 
noble  lord  or  honourable  gentleman 
would’then  bring  forward  any  pro¬ 
position  of  that  sort,  the  house 
would  be  very  ready  to  take  it  into 
their  consideration.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  his  firm  belief  of 
the  existence  of  such  transactions, 
and  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
gone  further,  and  stated,  that  it 
was  within  his  absolute  knowledge. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  to  be 
sure,  might  have  some  knowledge 
from  the  confidence  which  was  re¬ 
posed  in  him  by  the  late  adminis¬ 
tration,  with  whom  he  was  con¬ 
nected. —  ( Loud  cries  of  Hear ,  hear  !) 
He  could  not.  recollect,  however, 
that  that  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Creevey)  had,  at  the  time 
when  a  specific  charge  was  brought 
against  a  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  such  interference,  given  the 
house  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 
When  he  had  that  knowledge, 
how  did  it  happen  that  his  patriot¬ 
ism  was  asleep  on  that  remarkable 
occasion  ? — ( Hear ,  hear  /)  If  he 
would,  however,  then  bring  for¬ 
ward  impartially  those  specific 
cases  that  were  within  his  own 
knowledge,  he  would  probably 
find  the  house  very  ready  to  attend 
to  them.  • 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  was 
happy  that  the  suggestions  of  his 
noble  and  honourable  friends  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  received  with  so  mac'h 
cordiality  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer),  and  that  it  seemed  to 
be  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
trafficking  for  seats  in  parliament 
was  a  thing  which  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated.  He  supposed  that 
when  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  (the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer)  called  upon  an  honour- 
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able  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Creevey)  to 
bring  one  set  of  cases  before  the 
house,  he  was  also  ready  to  prac¬ 
tise  that  impartiality  which  he  re¬ 
commended,  and  bring  forward 
those  cases  which  were  within  his 
knowledge.  [Hear,  hear!)  It 
was  nonsense  to  pretend  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  those  abuses.  What 
member  of  parliament  was  there 
that  did  not  know  that,  such  things 
were  done  ?  Did  not  he  know, 
did  not  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  know ;  did  not  every 
body  in  the  house  know,  that  there 
were  many  members  who  sat 
there,  that  were  representatives  of 
nothing  but  their  own  money  ? 
[Loud  cries  of  Hear ,  hear  !  from  th$ 
opposition  benches.)  And  it  was  also 
known  that  many  who  had  paid 
their  money  for  their  seats  still 
felt  themselves  dependent  on  other 
men;  and,  if  they  differed  front 
them,  felt  those  qualms  of  conscience 
or  of  honour  which  made  them 
vacate  both  the  seat  and  the  money 
they  had  paid  for  it.  It  was  not 
certainly  any  charge  against  the 
present  administration  to  state 
those  things,  for  the  charge  applied 
as  well  to  him  and  to  every  other 
member  of  the  house,  who  had 
long  known  that  those  things  were 
done,  and  yet  never  brought  it 
forward  to  parliament  in  a  proper 
shape. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

April  *21 .  House  of  Lords. — -The 
order  of  the.  day  for  summoning 
their  lordships  having  been  read, 

Earl  Grey  rose,  for  the  purpose, 
he  said,  of  submitting  to  their  lord¬ 
ships  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  i  notice.  In  bringing  this 
important  subject  under  consider¬ 
ation,  he  should  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  going  into  many  details 
with  which  they  were  previously 
M  acquainted. 
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acqaainted.  He  felt  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task  he  had  engaged 
ir,  and  at  the  very  outset  he  saw 
'that  he  had  considerable  impedi¬ 
ments  to  surmount.  The  papers  on 
the  table  were  so  voluminous,  that 
they  seemed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  subject.  He  should  there¬ 
fore  be  obliged  to  solicit  a  more 
than  usual  portion  of  their  lord- 
ships’  attention,-  while  he  executed 
a  duty  which  he'  lamented  had  not 
fallen  into  abler  hands.  Unequal 
as  he  was  to  the  task,  he  would, 
however,  encounter  it ;  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  a'dtity  that  he  owed  his 
country  at  this  most  perilous  crisis 
of  her  fate.  Their  lordships  would, 
no  doubt*  all  recollect  the  strong 
sensation  that  was  created  in  this 
country,  when  the  intelligence  first 
arrived  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  nation  to  the  most  violent 
and  unjust  usurpation  of  which  the 
records  ot  daring  and  unprincipled 
ambition  furnished  an  example. 
The  sensation  was  great  and  ge¬ 
neral.  The  feelings  of  the  Spanish 
nation  became  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England.,  without  di¬ 
stinction  of  rank  "or  party.  A  libe¬ 
ral  confidence  was  given  to  minis¬ 
ters,  on  this  most  important  and 
unlooked-for  occasion.  Every  thine 
was  granted  to  them,  under  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  tl>e  means  which 
were  placed  in  their  power  would 
be  wisely  and  effectively  employed. 
What  the  country,  therefore,  had 
a  right  to  expect  of  ministers  was  ; 
first,  that  they  should  have  satis¬ 
factory  information  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  capability  to  resist  in 
the  Spanish  nation  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  having  obtained  such  inform¬ 
ation,  their  assistance,  if  necessary, 
should  be  prompt,  vigorous,  and 
effectual  ;  that  their  means  should 
fee  proportioned  to  the  great  end 


they  had  in  view ;  and  that  they 
should,  above  all,  prO;eed  with  a- 
bappy  union  of  energy  and  caution. 
He  would  acknowledge,  that  the 
situation  of  ministers  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  one  of  much  difficulty  ; 
that  they  did  not,  as  was  said  on 
another  occasion,  repose  on  a  bed 
of  roses :  but,  arduous  as  it  was, 
they  were  in  possession  of  means 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  any  un¬ 
dertaking  that  might  arise  from  it. 
He  felt  no  disposition  to  underva¬ 
lue  the  resources  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
do  so.  After  the  losses  of  the  late 
campaign,  great  as  they  were  in 
blood,  and  in  treasure,  and  above 
all  in  glory,  he  was  still  confident 
that  the  resources  of  the  country, 
if  wisely  and  providently  admi¬ 
nistered,  were  equal  to  the  unex¬ 
ampled  difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  -crisis,  and  sufficient  to  seeme 
an  honourable  termination  of  the 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
But,  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end, 
these  resources,  supplied  with  so 
much  liberality  and  confidence, 
must  not  be  wasted  in  idle  or  ill- 
considered  enterprises.  They  must 
be  reserved  for  great  occasions, 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  em¬ 
ploying  them  advantageously  and 
effectually.  The  first  considera* 
lion,  therefore,  was  to  call  the 
ministers  to  account  for  their  con¬ 
duct;  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  in  possession  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  they  held  out,  respecting 
the  means  and  disposition  of  the 
Spaniards  to  resist.  Their  lord- 
ships  could  not  forget  the  magni¬ 
ficent  prospects  which  ministers 
held  out  of  the  resources  of  Spain — 
of  the  immense  armies  that  were  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  it.  They 
would  remember  the  statement* 
that  had  appeared  of  the  strength 
of  these  aimiesj  that  there  w  ere,  or 
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shortly  would  be,  400,000  men  in 
the  field,  exclusive  of  a  reserve  ana 
an  immense  body  of  volunteers. 

J 

He  looked  in  vain  through  the 
documents  produced  by  ministers 
for  the  returns  of  these  armies ;  but 
he  found  in  the  letters  of  many 
officers,  whose  credit  stood  highest* 
statements  of  quite  a  different  ten¬ 
dency.  Instead  of  the  numbers 
stated,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  armies  of  Gallicia, 
Estremadura,  andArragon,  did  not 
equal  the  numbers  of  the  French 
at  the  end  of  September.  Blake’s 
army  never  exceeded  30,000  ;  that 
of  Estremadura  hardly  amounted  to 
12,000;  Castanos’  army  at  no  time 
was  more  than  26,000  men,  and  these 
ill  equipped,  and  badly  supplied. 
Even  when  supported  by  the  army 
of  Arragon,  it  did  pot  exceed 
40,000  men.  The  French  at  the 
renewal  of  the  campaign  were  at 
least  110,000,  while  the  Spanish 
force  of  all  descriptions  was  not 
more  than  80,000.  Were  they  not 
to  call  ministers  to  a  severe  account, 
and  to  compel  them  to  show  there 
were  in  Spain  greater  means  of 
resistance  ?  They  might  be  told  of 
the  surrender  of  Dupont;  of  the 
siege  of  Saragossa  ;  that  the  French 
had  been  driven  from  before  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  that  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  was  under  the  necessity  of 
flying  from  Madrid.  These  were 
certainly  great  and  undoubted 
successes  ;  but  they  were  not  such 
decisive  proofs  of  the  spirit  and 
means  of  Spain,  as  should,  have 
justified  the  sending  a  British  army 
into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
That  was  an  event  which  should 
not  have  been  the’result  of  a  sudden 
ebullition,  but  a  persevering,  ge¬ 
neral,  and  determined  spirit  of 
resistance  ;  a  spirit,  as  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  had  described  in  one  of 
&is  dispatches,  that  was  not  to  be 


intimidated  by  great  reverses,  or 
subdued  by  compromise.  The 
surrender  of  Dupont  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  July,  and  ten  days  after 
Joseph  quitted  Madrid.  The 
French  were  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  behind  the  Ebro,  where, 
at  the  middle  of  August*  their 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  45,000 
men.  There  they  remained  un¬ 
attacked  and  unmolested,  waiting 
their  reinforcements ;  and  there  they 
could  not  have  remained  if  there  was 
m  Spain  that  general  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  that  ministers  represented, 
or  a  government  that  was  capable, 
if  it  did  exist,  of  conducting  it  with 
energy.  Ministers  either  had  suffi¬ 
cient  information,  or  they  hud  not. 
If  they  had  not,  they  were  deeply 
culpable  ;  and  if  they  had,  they 
were  still  more  criminal  for  having- 
acted  as  they  had  done.  Having 
detailed  all  the  proceedings  of 
ministers  in  the  appointment  of 
officers,  and  having  examined  the 
conduct  of  the  different  expeditions 
in  Portugal,  he  said,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  contrast  the  conduct  of 
ministers  with  that  of  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  French  empire. 
Did  he  ever  send  out  marshal 
Ney  with  a  roving  commission  l 
Did  he  send  out  Soult  to  supersede 
him?  or  marshal  Massena  to  take 
the  command  from  both  ?  No  ; 
they  saw  him  collect  his  means, 
concentrate  his  force  on  the' -Ebro, 
and  net  stir  from  thence  until  every 
thing  was  prepared  fdr  one  great 
simultaneous  movement.  What¬ 
ever  his  crimes  might  be,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  his  talents ;  that  he 
united  in  himself  all  the  qualities 
of  a  Fabius  and  Marcellus ;  or 
rather,  considering  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  and 
the  country  that  was  to  be  the 
scene  of’  action,  that  he  might  be 
M  %  compared 
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compared  to  Hannibal,  perhaps 
the  greatest  general  of  ancient  times. 
Were  they  to  be  surprised,  that 
such  arrangements  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  calamities  in  Spain 
as  made  men  shudder,  and  the 
.  blood  run  cold  ?  He  would  next 
examine  the  means  that  ministers 
adopted  to  obtain  information  of 
the  disposition  and  resources  of 
the  Spanish  nation  :  and  having 
discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  he  said,  it  was  not,  then, 
till  the  12th  of  October,  that  sir 
John  Moore  began  his  march  from 
Disbon  for  Spain.  On  the  14th 
of  November  he  arrived  with  the 
head  column'  of  his  army  at  Sa¬ 
lamanca  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  other  columns 
had  successively  come  up,  sir  John 
Moore  wrote  that  general  Hope 
was  at  Ev.ara,  sir  David  Baird  at 
Astorga,  and  that  he  expected 
within  a  short  time  to  assemble 
the  whole  army.  It  had  been  said, 
in  another  place,  that  if  any 
responsibility  were  to  attach  any 
where  for  this  line  of  march,  which 
the  army  had  taken,  that  responsi¬ 
bility  rested  with  sir  John  Moore. 
Nothing,  he  contended,  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  such  an  as¬ 
sertion.  Sir  John  Moore  had  no 
choice,  and  the  course  he  actually 
had  taken  was  perfectly  right, 
and  lie  was  convinced  it  would 
meet  .the  concurrence  of  every  mi¬ 
litary  authority  in  tire  .country, 
that  his  decision  in  favour  of  a 
march  by  land  was  right  upon 
military  principles.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  nod  have  been  desirable  fol¬ 
ium  to  venture  on  an  uncertain 
passage  by  sea  at  that  season,  nor 
would  it  have  been  prudent  in  him 
to  land  his  army  in  a  country 
which  had  not  the  means  of  afford¬ 
ing  him  the  necessary  supplies. 
On  the  15th  of  November,  sir 


David  Baird  began  his  march 
from  Corunna,  and  on  the  14th  of 
that  month  the  head  of  sir  John 
Moore’s  army  arrived  at  Sala¬ 
manca.  Having  thus  stated  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  British 
army  in  the  middle  of  November, 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  the  situation  of 
the  French  army  at  that  period. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the 
French  reinforcements  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  great  strength  in  Spain, 
so  as  to  enable  their  army  to 
commence  active  operations.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  French  had  be- 
gun  to  act  on.  the  26th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  appeared  by  their  having 
surrounded  and  taken  a  column  of 
1 ,200  men.  On  the  50th  October 
the  French  began  to  act  against 
the  army  of .  general  Blake,  and 
between  that  and  the  11th  of  No¬ 
vember  totally  destroyed  or  di¬ 
spersed  that  army.  On  the  4th  of 
November  Bonaparte  arrived  at 
Vittoria ;  on  the  10th  the  army 
of  Estremadura  was  destroyed ; 
and  on  the  13th  Bonaparte  ac¬ 
tually  established  his  head-quarter's 
at  Burgos,  the  very  point  where 
our  army  was  to  unite,  one  day 
before  the  head  of  sir  John  Moore’s 
army  arrived  at  Salamanca,  two 
days  before  sir  David  Baird  began 
his  march  from  Corunna.  All 
these  were  circumstances  that 
might  have  been  foreseen  by  any 
ordinary  capacity ;  and  with  the 
certainty  that  such  circumstances 
must  have  taken  place,  it  was  the 
height  of  madness  to  send  a  British 
army  to  act  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
It  was  the  opinion  also  of  sir  John 
Moore,  that  the  whole  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  under  his  command 
should  have  been  assembled  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  di¬ 
rected  its  march  to  Seville,  and 
not  to*  Salamanca.  If  that  plan 
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of  operations  had  been  adopted, 
he  might,  if  pressed,  retire  behind 
the  Tagus,  and  thence  into  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  which 
possessed  an  important  iron-foun¬ 
dry  at  Seville,  where  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  most  enthusiastic, 
and  where  there  was  a  secure  and 
impregnable  port,  Cadiz,  to  which 
in  any  emergency  the  British  army 
could  securely  retreat.  The  port 
of  Cadiz,  was  capable  of  affording 
shelter  to  the  fleet,  and  security  to 
the  army  if  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  it  :  but  here  he  did  not  mean 
to  go  into  the  cause  of  that  jealousy 
which  existed  with  respect  to  ad¬ 
mitting  our  troops  into  that  port ; 
but  it  that  could  have  prevailed 
after  we  had  sent  a  large  army 
into  that  province  to  assist  the 
cause  of  Spain,  at  all  events 
Gibraltar  was  a  point  to  which  the 
army  could  have  retreated.  That 
plan  of  operations  would  have 
been  best  for  the  security  of  the 
British  army  ;  most  effectual  for 
the  Spanish  cause,  because  it  would 
establish  the  British  army  as  a  re¬ 
serve  round  which  the  nati  ve  troops 
might  rally ;  and  most  harassing 
to  the  French,  because  it  would 
oblige  them  to  act  upon  a  more 
extended  line. 

But  scarcely  had  sir  David  Baird 
begun  his  march,  when  at  Lugo  lie 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  general 
Blake’s  army:  on  his  arrival  at 
Astorga  he  heard  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  army  of  Estremadura :  so 
that  before  he  could  have  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action,  every  army, 
from  which  he  could  have  hoped 
for  support,  had  been  destroyed. 
And  here  he  besought  their  lord- 
ships’  attention  to  tiie  letter  of  sir 
David  Baird,  dated  the  c22d  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  to  that  of  sir  John 
Moore,  dated  the  24*th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  to  the  representations  of 
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both  as  to  the  absence  of  sup¬ 
port  from  native  at  mies,  and  the 
want  of  the  reported  spirit  or  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
In  this  letter,  sir  John  Moore  said, 
that  if  the  real  strength  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army,  or  the  real  state  of  the 
country,  had  been  known,  Cadiz, 
not  Corunna,  would  have  been  the 
point  for  the  landing  of  sir  David 
Baird’s  corps ;  and  Seville,  not 
Salamanca,  the  place  at  which  the 
army  ought  to  have  been  assembled. 
These  documents  showed  how  hope¬ 
less  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain 
was,  how  low  the  disposition  of 
the  people  was  at  that  period.  The 
letter  from  sir  David  Baird  had  been 
received  here  on  the  3d  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  that  of  sir  John  Moore  on  the 
Sth  :  and  it  was  in  the  recollection 
of  their  lordships,  that  these  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  when, 
on  the  16th  of  December,  they 
thought  proper  to  advise  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  issue  that  celebrated  pro¬ 
clamation,  which  pledged  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  universal  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  ;  which  bound  this  country  to 
a  cause  which,  according  to  every 
information,  was  actually  hopeless. 
Here  his  lordship  entered  into  a 
justification  of  sir  John  Moore’s 
conduct,  and  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  trusting  to  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Frere.  Fie  then  dwelt  on  the  great 
losses  sustained  in  men  and  money  ; 
and  concluded  with  moving  an  ad¬ 
dress,  which  corresponded  with  the 
principal  points  of  his  speech,  and 
censured  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment,  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and 
admitted  the  great  importance  of 
the  present  discussion.  Fie  did  not 
shrink  from  the  great  responsibility 
that  administration  was  said  to 
have  incurred.  Fie  was  confident, 
M  3  that 
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that  the  country  felt  a  strong  and 
general  desire  to  assist  the  gallant 
Spanish  nation.  Government  was 
animated  by  the  same  .feeling,  and 
was  resolved  not  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  country,  but  to  t^o 
every  thing  in  its  power  towards 
the  great  end  in  view.  He  had  the 
consolation  to  know,  that  they  felt 
themselves  bound  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude  and  affection  to  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unfortunate  event  of  the  campaign, 
the  heart  of  every  true  Spaniard 
beat  as  highly  and  warmly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Great  Britain,  as  at  the 
moment  when  they  first  asked  and 
received  the  assistance  which  we 
gave  them.  No  man  could  answer 
for  events  to  come.  Submission 
may  eventually  be  their  lot ;  but 
should  that  unfortunately  be  the 
case,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know  they  could  not  impute  that 
submission  to  any  want  of  assist¬ 
ance  on  our  part.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result,  we  had  done  our 
duty  ;  we  had  made  every  exertion 
in  our  power ;  and  by  continuing 
the  same  course,  we  might  reason¬ 
ably  suppose  that  our  joint  efforts 
would  be  crowned  with  success. 
His  lordship  concluded  a  very  long 
and  able  speech,  by  giving  his  de¬ 
cided  negative  to  the  motion. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  lord  Erskine,  and  lord 
Grenville,  spoke  for  the  motion  ; 
and  lords  Mulgrave  'and  West¬ 
moreland  against  it. 

The  house  divided — 

Contents  ....  50 

Proxies  ....  42 

Teller,  Lord  Auckland - 9$ 

Non  contents  .  83 

Proxies  ....  62 

Teller,  Lord  Mulgrave - 145 

Majority  for  ministers  53 

April  25th.  House  of  Com¬ 


mons. — Lord  A.  Hamilton  said, 
that  in  rising  to  state  his  reasons 
for  now  bringing  forward  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
respecting  a  noble  lord,  it  was,  he 
believed,  scarcely  necessary  to  pre¬ 
face  it  with  many  observations : 
but  that  he  might  not  lead  any  one 
into  an  error  on  the  subject,  he 
would  as  concisely  as  possible  pro¬ 
ceed  to  state  what  it  was  he  in¬ 
tended  to  move  ;  and  if  he  should 
in  so  doing  take  any  step  which 
might  be  supposed  at  all  contrary 
to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
house,  he  should  doubtless  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  set  right.  He  believed 
it  was  not  against  any  rule  of  that 
house  to  move  a  censure  against 
any  member  of  it ;  and  as  in  the 
present  instance  it  was  his  intention 
to  ground  his  motion  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  had  come  out  before 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  house 
to  inquire  into  the  existence  of 
abuses  in  the  disposal  of  India  pa¬ 
tronage,  he  should  in  the  first  place 
move  that  the  evidence  be  read  ; 
after  which,  he  should  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house  a  re¬ 
solution  of  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  him 
(lord  Castlereagh).  He  begged  the 
noble  lord  and  the  house  to  believe 
his  assurance,  that  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  the  present  motion,  he  had 
no  personal  animosity  or  hostility 
to  the  noble  lord,  except  in  what 
related  to  his  official  character,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  his 
opinion  the  noble  lord  had  so  great¬ 
ly  misconducted  himself.  There 
was  one  remark,  and  one  only,  that 
he  would  make  respecting  himself, 
viz.  his  reason  for  undercaking  tQ 
bring  forward  this  motion.  It  would 
readily  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
house,  that  from  his  first  having 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it,  he  had 
appeared,  perhaps,  more  forward 

than 
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th<m  man y  others,  in  bringing  un¬ 
der  their  attention  and  consider¬ 
ation,  delinquency  of  every  kind 
which  came  to  his  knowledge.  He 
thought,  therefore,  he  should  be 
reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree, 
if  he  had  been  at  all  backward  on 
'the  present  occasion,  which  struck 
him,  on  the  6rst  view  of  it,  as  of 
more  than  common  magnitude. 
About  two  years  ago,  he  had  taken 
a  very  strenuous  part  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  to  light  the  mal- prac¬ 
tices  of  Mr.  Alexander  Davison, 
in  the  secret  and  hidden  causes  and 
practices  of  corruption  ;  and  it  had 
at  all  times  been  his  first  wish  and 
desire,  to  expose  and  lay  open  such 
base  proceedings  to  the  indignation 
and  reprobation  of  the  house.  Hav¬ 
ing  hithertofore  done  this  in  seve¬ 
ral  instances,  he  thought  it  a  duty 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  him  to 
bring  forward  the  present  motion  ; 
for,  of  all  the  functions  belonging 
to  members  of  that  house,  it  was 
highly  necessary  they  should  act  in' 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a 
character  of  respect  for  themselves, 
the  first  body  of  men  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  representing. the  whole  of 
the  people.  In  doing  this,  he  meant 
strictly  to  confine  himself  to  the 
evidence  ;  he  meant  not  to  make 
any  charge  against  the  noble  lord 
but  what  is  actually  contained  in 
the  evidence  before  the  house,  and 
in  the  confession  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  to  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  therefore,  at  first,  that  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  than  to 
read  the  evidence ;  but  when  he 
reflected  on  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  the  house,  he  conceived 
that  it  would  be  more -seemly  in 
him  to  make  a  few  comments  and 
pbservations  on  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  as  he  gradually  developed 
it,  and  he  thought  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  the  result  would 


be,  that  the  house  would  show  that 
they  were  not  any  party  to  the 
transaction. 

It  appeared  to  him  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  what 
.  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  the  year  1805  the  noble  lord  re- 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  Mr,  Reding, 
an  entire  stranger,  and  offering,, 
he  believed,  a  seat  in  parliament. 
He  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  should 
have  thought  that  when  such  an 
offer  had  been  made,  it  would 
instantly  have  induced  the  noble 
lord  opposite  to  him  to  bring  the 
person  so  offending  to  as  speedy 
punishment  as  possible  ;  instead  of 
which,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
noble  lord  told  Mr.  Reding  u  he 
did  not  want  a  seat  in  parliament 
for  himself,  but  a  friend  of  his. did. 
The  object  of  Reding  was  not  to 
offer  a  seat  in  parliament  for  mo¬ 
ney,  but  for  a  writership  ;  and  the 
charge  against  the  nobie  lord  was, 
that  he  had  disposed  of  his  patron¬ 
age  of  a  writership  to  lord  Clan- 
carry,  to  obtain  thereby  a  seat  in 
parliament.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  lord  Clancarty,x  that 
having  mentioned  the  circumstance 
that  the  seat  could  not  be  obtained 
but  for  a  writership,  he  (lord 
Castlereagh)  told  him  that  lie  had 
a  writership  undisposed  of,  to 
which  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  him  (lord  Ciancartv)  the 
recommendation.  And  on  the 
examination  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  confessed  “  that  he  was 
induced  to  place  a  writership  at 
lord  Clancarty/s  disposal ;  and  that 
the  impression*  under  which  h<£ 
did  it  was,  that  lord  Clancarty’s 
coming  into  parliament  might 
thereby  be  facilitated. ” 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that 
if  he  were  to  submit  that  single 
resolution,  and  move  a  censure  on 
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it,  be  thought  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  house  not  to  agree  to  it ; 
for,  were  it  otherwise,  he  did  not 
see  how  any  delinquency  could 
hereafter  receive  censure,  if  this 
were  passed  over.  The  evidence 
of  lord  Clancarty,  he  said,  was 
equally  important  and  forcible 
■With  that  of  the  noble  lord  opposite 
to  him,  a.*u  went  exactly  to  the 
same  point.  He  would  now,  there¬ 
fore,  request  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  such  other  parts  of  the 
evidence  as  appeared  to  him  to 
bear  most  strongly  on  the  case. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Reding  was 
very  long,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  into  it  further 
than  would  be  requisite  to  lead  to 
two  or  three  observations  and 
comments  which  he  deemed  to  be 
due  to  it.  Reding  was  asked  what 
conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies  upon  the  subject  ?  A.  The 
conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Davies 
Upon  the  subject  was — a  party 
wanted  a  sum  of  money,  but  the 
other  party  were  to  give  a  seat, 
and  this  money  was  to  go  in  this 
sort  of  negotiation. — Q.  Was  the 
sum  of  money  to  go  to  procure  any 
appointment  under  the  East  India 
company?  A.  Yes,  in  one  shape, 
but  the  seat  was  to  be  given  to 
those  who  could  get  that  appoint¬ 
ment  made. — Q.  Was  a  writership 
to  be  procured  by  the  sum  of 
money  to  be  so  given:  A.  Not  with¬ 
out  getting  a  seat  as  a  remunera¬ 
tion  for  the ‘writership,  which  did 
hot  take  place,  and  it  died  away.” 

His  lordship  then  said,  there  was 


one  other  person  w’hoin  he  must 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  house, 
and  it  was  not  the  smallest  part  ot 
his  regret,  that  such  third  person 
was  a  peer  of  the '-realm.— (We 
suppose  his  lordship  alluded  to  the 
late  marquis  of  Sligo,  whose  name 
Is  particularly  alluded  to  in  Re- 


ding’s  evidence,  as  the  person  wW 
had  the  seat  in  parliament  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.) — What  then,  continued 
lie,  would  signify  the  bill  of  the 
chancellor  ef  the  exchequer,  now 
on  its  passage  through  the  house  ? 
of  what  signification  would  be  the 
annual  resolution  of  that  house 
against  corruption  ?  How  was  it 
possible  that  any  administration,  or 
that  house,  should  hereafter  expect 
that  any  future  delinquency  proved 
against  the  smaller  classes  of  society 
should  be  punished  by  them,  when 
two  persons,  one  a  member  of 
that  house,  another  late  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  control,  and 
the  third  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
should,  in  this  clear  and  unques¬ 
tionable  manner,  have  been  proved 
guilty  of  so  gross  a  violation  of 
the  rules  and  constitution  of  the 
house  ;  and  that  they  should  suffer 
it  to  pass  without  their  strong  and 
marked  reprobation  ?  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  affect  to  have  a 
greater  sensibility  on  this  subject 
than  any  other  individual  membejr, 
but  he  thought  it  was  totally  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  house  to  pass  it  by.  He 
could  not  but  notice  a  variety  of 
situations  in  which  the  noble  lord 
had  been  placed,  \vhich  should  have 
deterred  him  from  embarking  in 
this  unfortunate  transaction.  The 
noble  lord  must,  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  have  concurred  in  th$ 
various  censures  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  noble  lord  had  a 
seat  in  it,  some  of  them  for  of¬ 
fences  of  the  very  same  complexion, 
and  which  one  would  suppose  must 
at  the  moment  have  suggested 
themselves  to  his  recollection.  The 
noble  lord  was  also  a  servant  ef 
the  crown,  had  long  been  so,  and 
as  such  it  w-as  his  bounden  duty 
to  protect  and  defend  not  only  the 
house,  of  which  lie  w'as  a  member, 
but  the  government,  of  which  he 
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was  a  confidential  servant,  from 
every  attempt  and  attack  of  the 
hydra  corruption.  If,  however, 
there  could  be  one  circumstance  at¬ 
tending  this  transaction  that  was 
more  aggravating  than  the  rest,  it 
was  his  holding  at  the  moment  the 
office  of  president  of  the  board  of 
control,  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
was  to  check  and  crush  every  cor¬ 
ruption  which  came  within  the 
scope  of  his  high  situation;  instead 
cf  which  he  had  been  proved,  even 
from  his  own  mouth,  to  have 
abased  the  trust  and  confidence 
placed  in  him,  and  to  have  violated 
them  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
was  said  that  the  noble  lord  had 
given  in  to  the  committee,  on  oath, 
a  list  of  his  patronage,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  and  the 
particular  instances  in  which  it  had 
been  used.  He  (lord  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton)  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
discover  by  what  law  or  usage  the 
noble  lord,  as  the  president  of  the 
board  of  control,  could  have  any 
patronage  at  all.  There  was  a 
clause  in  the  act  which  appointed 
and  formed  that  board,  very  nearly 
prohibiting  that ;  and  yet  the  noble 
lord  had  not  only  disposed  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  but  he  had  done  so  in  the 
most  reprehensible  manner,  in  a 
way  which  called  loudly  for  a  dou¬ 
ble  degree  of  censure.  Here  his 
lordship  referred  to  the  report  cf 
'the  committee,  and  to  the  bye  laws 
of  the  East-India  company :  “  Now,” 
Said  lord  A,  Hamilton,  “  I  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  above  regulations 
are  as  much  in  force  against  the 
patronage  of  the  noble  lord,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control, 
which,  I  insist,  he  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of,  as  they  could  possibly 
be  in  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
directors. ”  What  then  would  the 
house  think  of  this  attack  on  its  pu¬ 
rity,  and  disregard  of  its  constitu¬ 
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tion  and  of  its  rules,  when  they 
saw  that  the  high  and  important 
office  which  the  noble  lord  had. 
held  so  long,  had  been  made  an 
instrument  for  the  worst  of  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  that,  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  of  a  bye  law  of  the  East- 
India  company  ?  Having  gone 
through  the  case,  he  moved  that 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  be  read. 

The  speaker  having  stated  to  the 
house  the  usual  routine  of  its  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  motions  of  the  present 
nature,  from  the  time  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole  down  to  this  day, 

JLord  Castlereagh  began  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  sincere  regret  that  any 
act  of  his,  or  rather  he  should  say, 
in  the  present  case,  any  intention, 
could  be  deemed  such  as  to  call 
for  parliamentary  inquiry.  He 
particularly  lamented  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  express 
their  opinions  upon  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  in 
any  point  of  view  in  which  the 
character  or  authority  of  that  house 
might  be  considered  interested,  or 
in  which  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  his  official  duty.  If,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  investigation* 
any  error  of  his  was  made  apparent, 
he  hoped  the  house  would  see  that 
such  an  error  was  rather  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  accident  than  design.  He 
hoped  the  house  would  indulge 
him  with  a  patient  hearing,  when 
attempting  to  destroy  many  agT 
gravations,  which,  in  his  mind, 
had  been  stated,  before  he  came 
to  the  case  itself,  which  lay  within 
a  very  narrow  compass.  He  de¬ 
nied  then  that  this  charge,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  proved  or  falsified, 
could,  by  any  art  whatever,  be 
considered  as  connected  with,  or 
springing  from,  his  official  situa¬ 
tion.  Whether  he  had  been  er- 
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roneous  or  not,  still  his  error  did 
not  spring  from  a  desire  to  exert 
his  patronage  as  a  minister,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  had  fairly  and  frankly  laid 
befoie  the  select  committee  a  full 
and  general  view  of  his  East  India 
patronage;  and  in  no  other  instance 
than  the  present  could  even  the 
shadow  qf  an  attempt  on  his  part 
be  inferred  to  exert  that  influence 
for  a  political  purpose.  Another 
aggravation,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
lord,  he  wished  to  combat,  and 
which  hurt  his  feelings  much. 
This  was,  that  he  had  used  in  his 
office  a  general  disposition  towards 
trafficking.  Now,  no  such  thing 
as  this  could  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  evidence;  and  on  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  that,  it  would  plainly 
appear,  that  neither  he  nor  lord 
Clancarty  ever  had  an  idea  of 
exerting;  official  influence  for  the 
purpose  or  facilitating  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  seat  in  that  house.  If  he 
wished,  indeed,  to  promote  his 
parliamentary  views  by  official  pa¬ 
tronage,  it  was  possible  that  some 
opportunity  might  occur  in  which 
lie  might  use  it  to  advantage,  but 
lie  never  had.  No  ;  and  in  the 
present  instance,  all  he  understood 
was,  that  an  individual  wished  to 
return  either  himself  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  or  his  friend,  and  that  a 
noble  marquis  wished  for  an  Indian 
appointment  for  some  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances.  He  felt  fully  open 
to  all  the  comments  which  the  noble 
lord  had  chosen  to  make  upon  the 
transaction  ;  ^nd  no  person  could 
regret  more  deeply  any  connexion 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Reding 
had  proved  to  be,  than  he  did. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  be 
suspected  of  having  any  advantage 
to  seek  for  himself  individually 
4)ii  the  occasion.  All  he  wanted 


was  to  get  his  private  friend  lord 
Clancarty  into  parliament,  and 
this  he  particularly  wished,  know¬ 
ing  as  he  did  the  useful  talents 
lor  business  which  his  lordship 
possessed.  He  could  not  help  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise  that  the  noble 
lord  would  for  a  moment  imagine, 
that  with  this  transaction  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  concern  was  blended* 
There  was  nothing,  surely,  either 
in  his  character,  or  that  of  his 
friend,  which  could  countenance 
such  a  supposition.  The  noble 
lord,  however,  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  to  be  particularly 
blamed,  because  he  happened  to 
be  president  of  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol.  This  was  founded  on  the 
notion,  perhaps,  that  particular 
patronage  was  attached  to  that 
situation ;  but  he  could  not  see 
what  the  policy  could  be  of  ^ex¬ 
cluding  all  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  from  such  patronage.  Cases, 
indeed,  did  exist,  in  which  the 
laws  wisely  broke  down  the  mass 
of  patronage,  by  extending  it 
chiefly  to  the  directors;  yet,  in 
his  opinion,  the  small  patronage 
given  to  the  board  of  control* 
or  to  the  president  of  that  board, 
could  not  be  attended  with  any 
very  bad  constitutional  effects* 
The  president  was,  undoubtedly, 
responsible  for  the  exertion  of  his 
patronage;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  little  hard  to  press  him  down 
wifh  greater  responsibility,  because 
he  happened  to  be  president. 
Fie  delivered  those  opinions  freely, 
and  he  had  delivered  his  opinions 
freely  before  the  seh°ct  committee, 
heedless  of  consequences.  He 
would  leave  it,  now  that  all  the 
circumstances  had  been  fully 
developed,  to  the  feelings  of  any 
man,  whether  any  unworthy  mo¬ 
tive  or  personal  turpitude  could 
justly  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
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did  not  wish  to  act  in  any  manner 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of,  par¬ 
liament  :  he  would  freely  state  his 
motives,  and  leave  it  to  that  house 
to  form  its  decision  on  them.  He 
assured  the  house,  he  never  for  a 
moment  had  an  idea  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  in  his  gift  could  lead 
to  any  corrupt  influence,  either  in 
that  house  or  in  individual  electors. 
Although  the  individual  who  was 
to  retire  from  parliament  had 
not  been  named,  still  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  his  mind  was,  that 
he  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
respectability,  but  that  he  was 
one  of  those  in  the  habit  of  voting 
and  acting  in  unison  with  govern¬ 
ment.  He  thought  him  a  man 
who  had  some  favour  to  seek  for 
his  son  or  nephew,  and  who  never 
could  suppose  that  such  favour 
would  operate  to*  corrupt  either 
parliament  or  election  ;  indeed, 
he  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth 
to  grant  a  favour  which  could 
have  such  an  effect.  So  far  from 
any  unjust  or  impure  conclusion 
on  his  part,  he  had  been  even  so 
prudent  and  careful  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  that  he  held  it  at  his  option, 
after  any  communication  with 
lord  Clancarty,  to  alter  his  mind 
completely.  Can  any  man  in  his 
senses  believe  that  he  would  be 
mad  enough  to  sacrifice,  thus 
wantonly  for  no  purpose,  his  pub¬ 
lic  character,  his  prospects 'in  life, 
his  official  situation,  his  respecta¬ 
bility  in  thq  world,  and  in  short 
every  interest  which  could  reader 
man’s  existence  dear  to  him  ?  No  : 
all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  he, 
by  means  which  perhaps  were  not 
strictly  consonant  to  the  usage  of 
parliament,  but  to  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  no  corrupt  motive  could  be 
imputed,  had  sought  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  private  friend — the 


advancement  of  one,  too,  who 
he  knew  from  former  proofs  couldl 
prove  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
public  service.  He  bad  now  gone 
as  fully  into  the  circumstances  as 
the  case,  which  was  extremely 
confined  in  its  circuit,  could  admit: 
he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
and  certainly  with  candour,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  the  house  a  just 
view  of  the  light  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  considered  :  he  had  tried  to 
strip  it  of  all  the  aggravations 
with  which  it  had  been  encom¬ 
passed,  and  he  would  now  rely 
upon  their  decision.  He  would 
leave  it  to  them  to  consider,  whe¬ 
ther,  without  any  motive,  he 
would  be  wilfully  corrupt,  or 
whether  his  senses  could  so  for¬ 
sake  him  as  to  commit  a  crime,, 
which,  from  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  that  attended  it,  he  knew 
must  become  public.  He  had 
now  only  to  regret  that  motives 
of  private  friendship  or  of  public 
zeal  could  have  induced  him  to 
any  act  requiring  the  cognizance 
of  that  house.  He  certainly  had 
not  erred  intentionally,  and  would 
submit  with  patience  to  any  cen¬ 
sure  which  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  incurred.  [The  noble  lord 
having  concluded,  making  an  obei¬ 
sance  to  the  speaker,  withdrew,  jj 
Lord  A.  Hamilton  then  moved, 
“  That  it  appears  to  this  house 
that  lord^  viscount  Castlereagh,  in 
the  year  1805,  having  just  quitted 
the  presidency  of  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  being  at  the  time  a  privy 
councillor  and  one  of  his  majesty’s 
secretaries  of  state,  did  deliver  up, 
into  the  hand  of  lord  Clancarty,  a 
writership,  of  which  he  had  the 
gift,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
it  for  a  seat  in  parliament. 

“  That  merely  from  the  disagree¬ 
ment  of  some  subordinate  agents 

employed,. 
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employed,  this  design  was  not  car* 
tied  into  effect. 

“  That  such  conduct  was  a  dere¬ 
liction  of  his  duty  as  president  of 
the  hoard  of  control,  a  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  engagements  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  crown,  and  an  attack 
on  the  purity  and  constitution , of 
the  house. ” 

A  very  long  and  animated  de¬ 
bate  ensued,  in  which  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer  expressed  a 
wish  to  pass  to  the  other  orders  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Bankes,  after  reviewing  the 
whole  subject,  said,  it  would  be 
the  most  agreeable  to  him' if  he 
could  either  agree  to  the  resolutions 
of  die  noble  lord,  or  be  contented 
with  the  course  proposed  on  the 
6ther  side.  He  thought  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  the  former  would  in¬ 
flict  was  not  adequate  to  the  offence, 
and  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 
case  ;  and  the  latter  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  dignity  of  that 
house,  if  it  should  pass  to  the  other 
orders  of  the  day,  from  a  charge 
where  the  facts  were  proved  upon 
such  incontrovertible  evidence.  He 
agreed  with  the  whole  of  the  speech 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  and 
contended  that  upon  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  law  a  distinction  should  be 
taken  between  an  offence  existing 
only  in  intention  and  an  offence  ac¬ 
tually  completed.  If  the  first  re¬ 
solution  therefore  should  be  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  introduction  of  the  pro¬ 
per  qualifications,  it  should  have 
his  support,  and  then  he  should 
propose  to  add  a  resolution,  “  That 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  house  to 
be  jealou-  of  its  independence  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  it  appeared 
that  the  said  negotiation  rested 
merely  in  intention,  and  had  not 
been  completed  ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  that  house  die}  not  think  it 


necessary  to  direct  any  penal  pro* 
ceedings.”  This  was  what  struck 
him  as  the  most  eligible  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  he  should  there¬ 
fore  move  this  resolution,  if  the 
noble  lord  should  agree  to  an 
amendment  in  his  first  resolution  ; 
but  to  the  second  and  third  reso¬ 
lutions  he  could  not  agree. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  could  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  original 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord.  As  to  the  objections  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  second  re¬ 
solution,  that  it  was  not  founded 
in  fact,  he  must  observe,  that 
though  it  was  not  exactly  made 
out  by  the  evidence,  yet  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  amend  it  ;  because 
the  fact  was,  that  the  negotiation 
had  actually  failed,  in  consequence 
of  the  inferior  agents  not  having 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  they 
had  undertaken.  He  had  attended 
particularly  to  every  thing  that 
had  been  said  by  the  noble  lord  in 
his  defence  ;  and  whatever  differ, 
ence  of  opinion  might  appear  to 
exist  in  the  house  as  to  the  degree 
of  his  guilt,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  aggravated  case.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
patronage  of  a  minister,  with  a  view 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  parliament.  If  the 
minister  were  proved  guilty  ol  such 
an  offence,  was  tire  house  not  to 
say  that  he  was  so  guilty  ?  It  had 
been  contended,  that  the  offence  in 
this  instance  was  not  as  heinous  as 
the  taking  a  bribe  at  an  election  :  but 
the  house  would  nevr'r,  by  its  vote 
upon  the  present  question,  sanction 
the  opinion,  that  it  was  ready  al¬ 
ways  to  punish  the  petty  offenders 
in  retail,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
passed  over  this  wholesale  trade  in 
corruption  without  animadversion. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  showed  how 
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necessary  it  was  to  pass  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  noble  lord.  Some  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  taken  occasion,  and 
very  properly  taken  occasion,  in 
this  discussion,  to  make  some  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
parliamentary  reform.  His  own 
opinion  upon  that  subject  was  well 
known,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  show 
the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
than  if  that  house  should  pass  from 
these  resolutions  to  the  orders  of 
the  day.  It  behoved  that  house  to 
show  to  the  public  that  it  was  not 
inattentive  to  its  interests  ;  •and  to 
guard  its  own  character  from  the 
imputation,  that  whilst  it  punished 
petty  offenders  in  detail,  it  was 
reluctant  to  inflict  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  upon  an  offending  minister. 
Was  not  the  Plymouth  tinman’s 
case  in  the  recollection  of  the 
house?  and  with  such  an  example 
before  their  eyes,  could  they  hesi¬ 
tate  to  vote  the  resolutions  against 
the  noble  lord  ?  Complaints  had 
been  vented  against  the  press ;  but 
if  men  of  rank  would  do  their 
duty,  they  might  bid  defiance  to 
the  press.  It  was  not  their  rank, 
but  their  vices,  that  provoked  the 
animadversions  of  the  press,  which 
would  ever  be  ready  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  its  admiration  to  their 
virtues.  Were  they  not  to  cure 
their  deformities,  but  to  endeavour 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
that  it  may  not  behold  them  ?  In 
this  thinking,  this  rational,  this 
reflecting  country,  they  had  but 
to  do  their  duty,  and  they  should 
insure  the  approbation  of  their 
countrymen.  If  any  plan  of  re¬ 
form  should  be  proposed,  he  be¬ 
sought  the  house  to  entertain  it 
with  temper,  and  abstain  from 
all  imputation  of  disaffection  to 
those  who  may  propose  &  Ha 


should  not  detain  the  house  longer, 
but  should  most  certainly  vote 
for  the  resolutions  of  the  noble 
lord. 

Mr.  Windham  felt  it  necessary 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  the  vote 
he  should  give,  or  rather  for  the. 
vote  that  he  should  not  give.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  original  resolutions,  nor 
the  motion  made  by  a  noble  lord 
on  the  other  side,  were  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  give  his  support 
to  either.  He  could  not  agree 
that  they  should  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  as  it  would  expose 
them  to  misconstruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  resolutions  of  his 
noble  friend  were  too  stronp*  and 
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disproportioned  to  the  offence. 
Two  courses  lay  open  ;  either  to 
vote  for  nciiher,  or  to  vote  against 
both.  The  most  regular  way 
would  be  to  oppose  the  motion 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  medium 
course  that  was  proposed.  The 
house,  in  giving  their  decision, 
were  called  upon,  in  his  opinion, 
to  distinguish  between  the  act  and 
the  offender.  Should  they  pass  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  he  feared  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  implied  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  principle.  As  to  par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  he  never  saw 
any  change  that  was  proposed 
which  had  either  common  sense  or 
practicability  to  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  house  in 
1799  be  read.  [The  suhstance  of 
it  was,  that  it  was  highly  criminal 
in  any  minister  to  use  the  patron¬ 
age  of  his  office  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  privileges  of 
that  house.]  He  called  on  any 
man  in  the  house  to  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  declare  whether 
the  offence  with  which  the  noble 
lord  was  charged  did  not  come 
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under  that  resolution.  If  it  did, 
“was  it  possible  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  after  the  confession 
which  they  heard  from  the  noble 
lord  ;  after  his  pathetic  appeal  to 
their  feelings  ;  after  he  threw  him¬ 
self  in  fact  upon  their  mercy  ?  He 
certainly  had  not  much  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  political  opinions 
of  that  noble  lord  ;  but  there  was 
something:  in  his  manner  of  leaving; 
the  house  that  almost  wholly  dis¬ 
armed  him.  But  the  offence  was 
one  of  the  gravest  kind.  What  was 
Hamlin  the  foolish  tinman’s  of¬ 
fence  ?  What  was  that  of  Bease- 
ly,  who  was  now  under  prosecution 
for  ofreri.  g  a  bribe  to  the  duke  of 
Portland  ?  Could  it  be  said  that 
their  offences  were  as  enormous  as 
that  of  which  the  noble  lord  had 
confessed  himself  guilty  ?  The  no¬ 
ble  lord  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  accusation  brought  against  him. 
Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged 
that  he  placed  a  writership  at  the 
disposal  of  his  friend,  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
lord  Clancarty  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  admits  that  it  is  a  great  poli¬ 
tical  offence  :  and  how,  after  these 
admissions,  was  it  possible  to  pass 
to  the  order  of  the  day  ?  WThat,  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  were  they 
to  do  ?  why,  save  the  character  of 
the  house  ;  for,  if  they  did  not,  the 
house  was  gone  !  His  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  had  exclaimed  against 
the  activity  of  the  enemies  of  the 
constitution.  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  considerable  body  of 
men  in  this  country  who  wished  to 
subvert  it.  The  people  collective¬ 
ly  were  attached  to  the  crown ;  they 
were  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  nothing  but 
the  egregious  misconduct  of  his 
ministers,  or  these  about  him, 


could  alter  that  attachment.  He 
would  admit  that  reform  was  more 
popular  now  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  The  rash  and  ill-considered 
measures  of  the  last  twenty  years 
had  made  many  converts  to  popu¬ 
lar  reform.  The  rejection  of  the 
motion  made  last  night  would 
create  many  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  news  should  fly,  if  parliament, 
to  its  indelible  disgrace,  should  re¬ 
ject  the  resolutions  proposed,  con¬ 
verts  would  increase.  If  the  house 
would  look  back  to  the  history  of 
the  late  revolutions,  they 'would 
admit  that  they  might  have  been 
stopped  at  the  commencement  by 
concessions  the  most  trifling.  He 
wished  to  see  reform  commenced 
in  that  house  ;  and  he  feared  they 
must  reform  deeply  Jf  they  did  not 
reform  soon.  He  would  sit  down 
in  the  confident  expectation  that 
parliament  would  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning,  in  voting 
for  the  orders  of  the  day,  by  no 
means  thought  that  the  house 
thereby  would  pronounce  that  the 
case  submitted  to  them  was  not  of 
very  serious  importance  ;  but  that 
the  voting  for  the  other  orders  of 
the  day  was,  according  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage,  a  way  of  showing 
that  the  house  had  taken  the  case 
into  its  consideration  ;  and  that, 
having*  weighed  all  the  circum- 
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stances,  they  did  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  come  to  any  criminating 
resolutions.  In  order  however  to 
express  this  opinion  more  clearly, 
he  would  rather  wish  that,  instead 
of  the  orders  of  the  day,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  should  be  substituted,  declare 
ing  that  the  house  saw  no  reason 
for  a  criminating  resolution. 

The  house  divided  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  motion — 

Ayes  .  ►  167  Noes  .  .  213 
Majority  .  .  49. 
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The  gallery  was  not  reopened 
to  strangers,  and  the  house  shortly 
afleiwards  divided  on  Mr.  Can- 
fling’s  amendment. 

Ayes  .  .  214 
Noes  ...  1(>7 


Majority  .  47 

Adjourned. 

House  of  Commons,  May  1.— 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ord,  the 
fourth  report  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  was  read. 

Mr.  Ord  then  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  call  the  hous^  to 
the  report  which  had  just  bsen 
read.  It  must  have  struck  every 
one,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  stated  iq  that  report  were 
such  as  to  call  for  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  members  of  that 
house.  Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  public  interest  than 
the  practice  of  leaving  reports  of 
that  description  a  dead  letter  on 
their  table.  Parliament  had  for 
many  years  past,  and  was  likely 
to  have  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  task  of  imposing  heavy  burthens 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  ; 
and  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
house  to  watch  over  the  public 
expenditure,  and  correct  any  abuses 
that  might  exist  therein.  There 
could  certainly  be  no  objection  to 
correct  malversations,  which  had 
been  clearly  proved  to  exist.  Not 
anticipating,  therefore,  any  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  motion,  he  should  not 
detain  the  house  by  further  re¬ 
marks,  but  detail  the  circumstances 
of  the  transaction,  and  add  the 
comments  which  lie  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  submit  upon  the  various 
parts  of  the  report.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  here  gave  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
commissioners,  and  stated  their 
names,  viz.  James  Craufurd,  John 
Brick  wood,  Allen  Chatfield,  and 


1 9a 

Alexander  Baxter.  Thete  gentle¬ 
men  were  associated  in  this  com¬ 
mission  as  fellow-labourers  of  John 
Bowles,  a  member  of  the  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  or  for 
pilfering  the  public.  They  had 
been  directed  by  the  act  to  take 
their  instructions  from  the  privy 
council,  and  to  refer  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  council  for  their  di¬ 
rection  on  every  question  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  without  any  understanding  re¬ 
specting  the  remuneration  they 
were  to  receive,  they  in  the  year 
1795  proceeded  with  their  sales, 
and  undertook  to  reward  them¬ 
selves  with  a  commission  to  which 
by  law  they  were  not  entitled. 
Having  given  this  short  account  of 
the  transactions,  he  should  next 
proceed  to  comment  upon  those 
parts  of  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  tile  house.  It 
appeared  by  the  report  that  no  re¬ 
muneration  had  been  stipulated  for 
the  commissioners.  This  defect, 
however,  they  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  correct,  and  charged  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  property  con¬ 
fided  to  them,  amounting  in  four 
years  to  above  80,000/.  The  next 
point  he  had  to  notice  was,  that 
they  kept  no  regular  account  of 
the  money  that  came  into  their 
possession  ;  and  this  point  proved 
the  government  to  have  been  more 
criminal  than  the  commissioners, 
in  suffering  this  neglect,  and  not 
calling  for  an  account.  The  com-! 
missioners  had  good  reason  for 
not  rendering  any  account,  because 
by  the  first  transaction  they  se¬ 
cured  to  themselves  a  commission 
of  25,000 L  ;  and  this  conduct  they 
had  adopted  after  the  violent  abuse 
which  Mr.  Bowles  had  launched 
against  all  those  who  neglected  to 
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give  fair  returns  under  the  property 
tax  act.  The  act  under  which  the 
commissioners  were  appointed,  re¬ 
quired  that  they  should  lodge  their 
money  in  the  bank  of  England  ; 
yet  by  the  report  it  appeared,  that, 
they  had,  on  the  contrary,  kept 
large  sums  at  their  private  bank¬ 
ers.  It  had  been  said,  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  taken  from  various 
departments  of  life,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  institution  more  perfect : 
yet  it  was  remarkable,  that  having 
a  lawyer  amongst  them,  he  should 
be  the  man  to  induce  them  to  a 
breach  of  the  law  ;  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  merchants,  they  should  state  a 
false  amount  of  commission  to  be 
consonant  to  the  general  practice 
in  mercantile  transactions.  In  jus¬ 
tification  of  their  keeping  money  at 
their  private  bankers’,  the  com¬ 
missioners  had  stated  the  necessity 
of  having  large  sums  at  their  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  put  that  matter  in  a 
clear  light,  and  shown  that  every 
purpose  of  their  institution  might 
t>e  answered  without  violating  the 
law  in  that  manner.  The  next  point 
which  the  committee  had  animad¬ 
verted  upon  was  equally  reprehen¬ 
sible  ;  namely,  the  amount  of  ba¬ 
lances  which  the  commissioners 
kept  in  hand,  and  which  amounted 
at  one  period  to  200,000/.,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  latest  pe¬ 
riod  was  never  less  than  .50,000/. 
It  appeared,  that  in  179b,  a  period 
of  great  public  difficulty,  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt  applied  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  for  an  advance  of  any  money 
they  might  have  on  hand,  in  aid  of 
the  exigency  of  the  moment ;  and 
though  they  had  190,000/.  at  the 
time  in  their  possession,  they  told 
Mr.  Pitt  they  could  afford  him  no 
assistance.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  these  balances, 
and  the  interest  arising  from  them, 


should  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
the  public  ;  if  they  had  been  vested 
in  exchequer  bills,  there  might  have 
been  a  saving  of  from  40,000/.  to 
50,000/.  By  the  act,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  directed,  to  make- 
minutes  of  their  proceedings :  no 
minute,  however,  was  made  of 
these  balances ;  and  for  the  ob¬ 
vious  reason,  that  it  might  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  improper 
use  to  which  they  were  applied 
The  committee  had  also  adverted 
to  the  enormous  commission 
charged  by  these  parties,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  132,198/., 
giving  a  proportion  of  27,000 /. 
to  each  commissioner  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  in  little  better  than  four 
years.  Much  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  commission  had  been 
made  upon  sales  effected  by  the 
East  India  company  ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  a  commission  of  10  per  cent, 
was  paid  upon  that  pioportion,  as 
the  East  India  company  had  an 
allowance  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
their  sales.  In  their  defence,  the 
commissioners  stated  that  this  was 
the  usual  commission  among  mer¬ 
chants  ;  yet  the  respectable  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  been  examined 
before  the  committee  declared  that 
cl\  per  cent,  was  the  usual  com¬ 
mission.  The  commissioners  had 
also  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
commissioners  of  French  property 
in  the  war  of  1756,  and  to  the  case 
of  prize  agents,  in  their  justifica-* 
tion.  But  It  appeared  that  the 
commissioners  in  the  war  of  1756 
received  upon  the  whole  but 
14,768/.,  which,  amongst  14  com¬ 
missioners,  was  but  1000/.  each  j 
and  yet  this  was  the  case  to  which 
these  gentlemen  referred  in  order1 
to  establish  their  claim  to  above 
26,000/.  each.  It  had  also  been 
stated  by  them,  that  they  had  been 
called  prize,  agents  by  the  lord 
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chancellor  in  the  house  of  lords. 
The  case  might  have  been  so  ;  but 
the  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  so  denominated  by  the  lord 
chancellor  could  not  make  them 
prize  agents.  The  business  of 
prize  agents  required  capital,  and 
exposed  the  party  to  loss  ;  whereas 
no  capkal  was  required,  nor  could 
any  risk  of  loss  have  been  incur¬ 
red  by  the  Dutch  commissioners. 
Prize  agents,  however,  received 
but  a  commission  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  net  procceeds,  whilst  the 
Dutch  commissioners  charged  5  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds.  What 
were  their  services  that  could  en¬ 
title  them  to  such  enormous  emolu¬ 
ments  !  (Hear,  hear ,  hear!)  The 
whole  of  theii  business  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  four  years,  and  yet 
they  continued  in  the  commission 
till  the  present  time.  In  the  year 
1804,  it  occurred  to  the  treasury 
that  this  commission  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  that  Mr.  John 
Bowles  might  be  uselessly  em¬ 
ployed  upon  it :  a  case  had  there¬ 
fore  been  submitted  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  whether  it 
might  not  then  be  put  an  end  to  ; 
and  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
keep  the  commission  alive,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  not 
sustain  any  injury  in  consequence 
of  the  lawsuit  then  pending. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  ten 
members  of  this  commissioil  had 
found  time  to  dopnuch  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Bowles  had  been  very 
active  in  several  elections  which 
had  taken  place  within  that  period, 
and  had  besides  written  thirty 
pamphlets.  Mr,  Brickwood,  too, 
appeared  by  the  report  to  be  at 
this  moment  a  commissioner  for 
Spanish  property.  But  it  had 
been  said,  that  these  gentlemen 
had  some  of  them  abandoned  their 
professions,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
1809. 


tending  more  particularly  to  the 
duties  of  the  commission.  They 
were  not  the  first  persons  who 
had  abandoned  a  profession  for 
something  better. — (Hear!  hear!) 
An  honourable  member,  whom  he 
did  not  see  then  in  his  place,  the  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  admiralty,  had  also 
abandoned  his  profession  for  a 
thousand  a  year,  fie  could  see  no 
reason  why  such  a  sum  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  should  be  given  to  in¬ 
duce  any  person  to  abandon  his 
profession,  when  several  thousands 
of  persons  could  be  procured  to  do 
the  duty  as  well  for  the  bare  sa¬ 
lary.  Mr.  J3owles  also  must  have 
a  consideration  for  abandoning  his 
profession ;  and  the  house  had  no 
difficulty  to  appreciate  the  means 
he  had  taken  to  secure  that  consi¬ 
deration.  This  gentleman  afforded 
a  good  specimen  of  an  anti-jacobin 
• — the  eulogist  of  existing  powers — 
the  defender  of  present  establish¬ 
ments — the  denouncer  of  all  who 
may  condemn  abuses,  or  call  for 
reform,  as  vile  jacobins.  These 
tricks  would  no  longer  impose  upon 
the  public — the  mystery  was  dis¬ 
covered — Mr.  John  Bowles  himself 
had  let  out  the  secret,  and  the 
reign  of  imposture  and  delusion 
wTas  at  an  end.  This  transaction 
afforded  a  useful  lesson  to  all  go¬ 
vernments,  how  they  should  bestow 
important  pecuniary  trusts  upon 
persons  having  no  merit  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  but  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  mercenary  hireling 
authors.  If  government  should 
employ  such  persons,  they  must 
share  the  disgrace  brought  on  by 
their  conduct.  For  his  own  part, 
much  as  he  condemned  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  commissioners,  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  neglect  of  government 
as  still  more  criminal.  It  was  this 
neglect  that  produced  all  the  in¬ 
famous  transactions  which  had  late- 
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ly  been  brought  to  light.  It  was 
a  bounty  upon  roguery,  and  an 
encouragement  to  abuses.  Negli- 
gence  of  this  description,  and  a 
profligate  profusion  in  the  public 
expenditure,  had  been  peculiar  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  administration 
under  which  these  commissioners 
had  been  appointed.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  his  first  resolution, 

“  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  to  commit  pecuniary  trusts  to 
any  persons  whatsoever,  without 
having  established  sufficient  checks 
• — without  calling  for  regular  and 
periodical  accounts  —  or  without 
bringing  those  accounts  to  any  set¬ 
tlement  in  a  long  series  of  years, 
is  a  neglect  which  must  lead  to  the 
most  prejudicial  consequences,  and 
a  violation  of  the. obvious  duty  of 
the  government.” 

The  other  resolutions  in  sub¬ 
stance  stated,  “  That  such  neglect 
on  the  part  of  government  had 
been  proved  by  the  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fourth  report  of  the 
committee  of  finance ;  that  the 
commissioners  had  taken  to  them¬ 
selves  large  sums  of  the  public 
money,  which  they  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  refund  ;  that  all  their 
accounts  should  be  sent  to  the  au¬ 
ditors  of  public  accounts  to  be 
passed  ;  and  that  no  remuneration 
should  be  given  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  till  their  accounts  shall  have 
been  passed.” 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
vindicated  government,  opposed 
the  resolutions,  and  moved  the  pre¬ 
vious  question. 

#  Mr.  Rose  spoke  on  the  same 

side. 

Sir  John  Newport  would  not 
consent  that  this  motion  should  be 
withdrawn,  or  disposed  of  by  the 
previous  question.  If  ever  there 
had  beeD  an  instance  of  malver¬ 


sation  of  trusts,  it  was  this  one  now 
under  discussion.  After  comment¬ 
ing  for  some  time  with  much  seve¬ 
rity  of  animadversion  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners,  the 
honourable  baronet  concluded  by 
stating  his  intention,  when  these  re¬ 
solutions  should  be  disposed  of,  to 
move  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
to  order  the  attorney-general  to 
prosecute  these  commissioners  for 
malversation  in  the  execution  of 
their  trust. 

Mr.  Whitbread  asked,  if  the 
house,  when  the  falsehood  of  the 
statement  was  detected,  and  the 
gross  corruption  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  fully  established,  would 
neglect  to  visit  their  conduct  with 
the  just  reprehension  which  it 
merited  ?  It  appeared,  that  in 
1796,  a  period  of  great  public 
exigency,  Mr.  Pitt  applied  to 
these  commissioners  for  assistance, 
by  whicn  he  might  be  enabled  to 
defer  or  to  diminish  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
year.  Yet,  though  they  had  at 
the  time  1 90,000/.  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  they  declined  affording 
the  assistance  so  solicited  on  behalf 
of  the  public.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  one  of  these  com¬ 
missioners  was  a  life -and -fort  utie 
man — a  man  that  would  spend 
his  last  shilling,  and  shed  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood,  in  support  of  the 
state.  This  man,  who  talked  so 
much  of  the  sacrifices  that  should 
be  made  in  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  person,  who,  having 
a  large  sum  of  public  money  in 
his  hands,  refused  to  advance  it 
for  the  accommodation  of  the 
service  of  that  public  whose  pro¬ 
perty  it  was.  ( Hear ,  hear ,  hear!) 
What  course  then  was  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  ?  They  should  have  a  bill  of 
discovery  against  these  commis¬ 
sioners  j  they  should  untrass  these 
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Dutchmen,  and  take  to  the  very 
last  farthing  of  .the  public  money 
which  they  may  have  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
his  honourable  friend  would  not 
consent  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  that  the  honourable  baronet 
would  persevere  in  his  declared 
intention  to  move  afterwards  for 
an  addres  to  his  majesty  to  order 
a  prosecution  against  these  parties 
by  the  attorney-general.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  was  himself  so 
forward  in  crimination,  that  hSr 
could  not  expect  his  own  guilt  to 
pass  off  with  impunity.  That 
person  could  go  back  into  ancient 
history  in  search  of  a  name,  and 
dare  to  designate  a  member  of  that 
house  by  that  name — Clo  dins. 
He  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  applying  to  those  he  calum¬ 
niated  the  term  jacobin,  and  that 
at  a  time  too  when  the  idea  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  term  jacobin  was 
that  of  a  man  who  would  overturn 
the  government,  and  imbrue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sove- 
vereign — [Hear,  hear,  hear  !)  Mr. 
Bowles  had  written  many  excellent 
passages,  in  various  of  his  publica¬ 
tions,  which  would  forcibly  and 
justly  apply  to  his  own  case.  He 
never  can  read  his  own  books  again 
without  learning  his  own  shame  ; 
or,  if  he  must  read,  he  must  write 
other  book^  than  those  lie  has  al¬ 
ready  published.  Why,  he  should 
ask,  had  five  commissioners  been 
appointed,  when  the  act  contained 
but  three  ?  Was  it  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  Mr. 
Bowles  for  his  services  in  the 
Anti-jacoh'in  newspaper,  in  which  a 
person  filling  a  high  diplomatic 
situation  abroad  (Mr.  Frere)  and 
a  secretary  of  state  in  that  house 
had  been  fellow  labourers  with 
him  ?  Mr.  Bowles  was  a  member 


of  the  sect  of  the  strictest  observ¬ 
ance — he  was  a  Pharisee.  He 
could  preach  well,  and  practise 
wickedness.  He  could  rake  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  intrude 
between  the  soul  of  the  departed 
and  his  Maker,  in  order  to  make 
a  show  of  his  religion,  and  to 
calumniate  an  illustrious  person 
deceased.  The  calumny  rested 
upon  the  assertion  of  a  clergyman, 
who  said  he  heard  it  from  a  sex¬ 
ton,  who,  when  asked  concerning 
it,  declared,  that  whoever  said  he 
had  stated  any  such  calumny  was 
a  villain.  Vet  this  had  been  the 

f round  upon  which  Mr.  Bowles 
ad  dared  to  traduce  the  character 
of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford  in  his 
grave,  when  there  could  be  no 
appeal  on  his  part  upon  earth, 
and  when  the  religion  of  the  dead 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  living.  But  he 
would  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  when  he  had  found, 
upon  reference  to  the  law  officers* 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
committee  alive,  why  he  had  not 
at  least  struck  all  but  one  out  of 
it  ?  It  appeared  that  even  towards 
the  close  of  1807,  these  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  are  esquires,  all  mer¬ 
chants,  or  lawyers,  or  captains, 
had  a  desire  to  get  more.  Nofc 
content  with  what  they  had  so 
scandalously  pilfered  from  the 
public,  they  wished  to  add  still 
more  to  their  nefarious  acquisition* 
But  even  the  newspapers  which 
had  given  insertion  to  his  anti¬ 
jacobin  paragraphs,  had  given 
up  Mr.  Bowles.  “  O,  John 
Bowles'  O,  John  Bowles !”  they 
now  exclaim,  “  little  did  we  think 
when  giving  insertion,’*  See.  If 
he  should  ever  again  venture  upon 
the  press,  he  must  not  appear  as 
a  reformer,  but  reformed.  Such 
,N  2  were 
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were  the  men  who ,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  raising  the  cry  of 
jacobinism  against  some  of  the 
most  honourable^  and  illustrious 
characters  in  the  country,  were 
doing  more  to  subvert  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  country  than 
any  ether  men  who  had  existed 
since  the  period  when  jacobinism 
began ;  and  now  the  nation  would 
plainly  see  the  true  source  of  that 
outrageous  loyalty  and  fanatical 
zeal  which  actuated  such  worthy 
characters  as  No  popery  Bowles, 
No  popery  Beasely,  and  therr  asso¬ 
ciates.  Such  were  tile  men,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  discoveries 
of  peculation  which  had  of  late 
been  developed,  whom  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would,  by 
his  proposition  this  night,  advise 
the  house  to  pass  over  without  the 
slightest  censure.  Were  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  then  utterly  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  the  country  at  this  awful  crisis  ? 
Surely,  if  they  had  but  half  an 
eye,  they  must  see  the  dangerous 
precipice  on  which  they  stood. 
If  they  protected  such  little  delin¬ 
quents  as  these,  what  hopes  could 
the  country  entertain  of  the  de¬ 
tection  and  punishment  of  greater 
criminals  ?  , 

Several  other  members  spoke. 
Mr.  Thornton  said,  lie  should 
submit  to  the  house  an  amend¬ 
ment,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  the  commissioners  had  taken 
advantage  of  government’s  not  in¬ 
terfering  or  investigating  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  that  they  had  not  given 
explicit  information  upon  their  exa¬ 
mination  by  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  that  house  ;  and  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  great  vio¬ 
lation  of  their  public  duty. 

Two  divisions  took  place,  the 
first  of  which  was  on  the  previous 


question  moved  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  on  which  the 
numbers  were, 

Ayes  ....  102 
Noes  ....  77 


Majority  -  25  for 
the  previous  question. 

There  was  a  second  division 
which  we  understood  took  place  on 
an  amendment  proposed  to  Mr. 
Thornton’s  resolution,  substituting 
the  word  “  omission”  for  neglect,”’ 
as  attributed  to  government,  of 
which  the  numbers  were, 

Ayes  .  .  .  ✓  98 

Noes  78 


Majority  .  20 

We  could  not  learn  the  partict> 
lars  of  the  final  decision  ;  but  we 
understood  that  Mr.  Thornton’s  re¬ 
solution  (amended)  Was  carried 

Adjourned. 

House  of  Lords,  Tuesday,  May  2* 
— Lord  Auckland  said,  that  th# 
question  which  he  rose  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  related  entirely  to,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  seductive  adultery; 
a  vice,  which  carries  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
grace  and  distress  into  the  families 
both  of  the  seducer  and  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  seduction  ;  depriving  the  in¬ 
nocent  children  of  the  affections 
and  protection  of  their  parents  % 
and  exhibiting  in  the  higher  classes 
a  depravity  which  lowers  them  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  corrupt  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  society. 

It  had  long  been  matter  ©f  re¬ 
gret  to  many,  that  a  vice  of  such 
malignity  and  mischief  is  not  yet 
considered  by  our  laws  a  crime* 

We  provide  rigorously  and  in¬ 
dustriously  for  the  punishment  of  a 
long  list  of  trivial  offences  against 
*  the 
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the  persons  and  property  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but  we  totally  overlook 
the  assassins  of  domestic  happiness. 
Adultery  is  subject  only  to  the  fee¬ 
ble  coercion  of  the  spiritual  courts  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  left  to  its  full 
range  unrestrained  and  unheeded. 
The  adulterer,  indeed,  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  civil  action  to  pay  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  which  m 
many  cases  tire  injured  husband 
is  ashamed  to  receive,  and  which 
in  no  case  has  the  effect  that  a  so¬ 
litary  imprisonment  of  two  or  three 
years  would  have  lor  the  purposes 
pf  reform  and  of  example.  Under 
these  impressions,  he  (lord  Auck¬ 
land)  had  inclined  to  propose  once 
more  to  their  lordships  the  bill 
which  they  had  passed  nine  years 
ago,  to  make  adultery  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanour  :  but  he  had 
been  discouraged  by  a  recollection 
of  the  many  long  debates  to  which 
he  had  then  subjected  himself,  and 
must  be  permitted  to  say, 

«  Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.” 

His  lordship  entered  much  at  large 
on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out, 
with  great  effect,  the  mischiefs  that 
arose  from  the  laws  as  they  now 
stood,  and  concluded  with  saying, 
he  trusted  that  he  had  shown  the 
measure  in  question  to  be  right  in 
its  principle,  expedient  in  its  ten¬ 
dency,  and  correct  in  its  mode.  He 
did  not  seek  to  punish  excesses, 
but  to  prevent  them.  It  was  not 
his  wish  to  aggravate  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  adul¬ 
terous  seduction ;  but  it  was  his 
■f  earnest  wish,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet; 

«  To  teach  the  unblenhsh'd  to  preserve 
with  care 

That  purity,  whose  loss  is  loss  of  all.” 

He  then  made  the  following 
motion : 

“  Ordered,  that  no  bill,  ground* 
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ed  on  a  petition  to  this  house  to 
dissolve  a  marriage  for  the  cause 
of  adultery,  and  to  enable  the  peti¬ 
tioner  to  marry  again,  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  this  house,  unless  a  pro¬ 
vision  be  inserted  in  such  bill,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  per¬ 
son,  whose  marriage  with  the.  peti¬ 
tioner  shall  be  dissolved,  to  inter¬ 
marry  with  any  offending  party, 
on  account  of  whose  adultery  with 
such  person  it  shall  be  therein 
enacted  that  such  marriage  shall  be 
so  dissolved.  Provided  that,  if  at 
the  time  of  exhibiting  the  said  bill 
such  offending  party  or  parties  shall 
be  dead,  such  provision  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  inserted  in  the  said 

bill.” 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which 
lord  Mulgrave,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  lord  Erskine,.  the  lord 
chancellor,  lords  Grenville  and 
Stanhope,  took  a  part ;  when  the 
house  divided^ — 

For  the  motion  ,  «  ,  .  28 

Against  it  .....  .  12 

Majority  .  .  16 

House  of  Commons,  Tuesday, 
May  2. — Sir  Thomas  Turton,  after 
an  introductory  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  expatiated  on 
the  miseries  now'  suffering  in  va¬ 
rious  gaols  of  England  by  insol¬ 
vent  debtors,  who,  with  their  starv¬ 
ing  families,  amounted  to  18,399 
persons,  pressed  upon  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  house  the  necessity  of 
a  bill  for  their  relief.  The  present 
number  of  insolvent  debtors,  he 
said,  exceeded  by  one  third  the  to¬ 
tal  of  those  in. prison  when  the  last 
bill  of  this  nature  had  passed  ;  and 
the  clause  in  that  bill  for  allowing 
persons  confined  for  sums  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20/.  to  procure  their  libe¬ 
ration,  upon  certain  conditions,  was 
of  no  advantage  ;  for  scarce  any 
debtor  had  availed  himself  of  it, 
N  3  because 
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because  it  relieved  it  from  no 
other  debt  than  the  mere  sum  for 
which  he  was  actually  confined  ; 
and  after  going  to  the  expense  of 
procnring  hiiliberty,  he  was  liable, 
the  next  moment,  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  again  charged  in  exe¬ 
cution  by  any  other  creditor.  Be¬ 
side,  the  relief  this  clause  would 
in  any  event  afford  was  extremely 
limited,  comparatively  with  the 
numbers  confined ;  for  out  of  3J9 
persons  now  in  the  king’s  bench 
prison,  the  number  confined  for 
debts  under  20/.  was  but  thirty- 
three.  It  would  be  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  introduce  into  the  bill  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  propose, 
some  principle  to  remedy  the  de¬ 
fect.  The  other  alterations,  & c. 
proposed,  would  be  to  extend  the 
relief  beyond  the  sum  of  debt  li¬ 
mited  by  the  last  bill  at  1 500/.  vto 
2000/.,  and  include  persons  who 
were  fugitives  to  the  Isles  of  Man, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  elsewhere. 
He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  insolvent  debtors  in  Eng¬ 
land. — Leave  granted,  and  sir 
Thomas  Turton  and  Mr.  Brand 
appointed  to  prepare  the  same.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  in, 
and  passed  into  a  law. 

May  4th.  Mr.  Cur  wen  rose  to 
make  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  which  he  conceived 
was  a  motion  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  that  could  possibly  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  any  individual  who  at 
the  present  moment  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  which  tended  to 
agitate  the  idelings  of  the  country, 
did  so  under  a  very  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  f  elt  this  responsibility  ; 
and  yet  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  complain  of  abuses.  He  had 
well  weighed  the  matter,  and  it 
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was  his  sincere  opinion  that  there 
was  less  danger  in  discussing  those 
subjects  than  in  not  discussing 
them,  There  could  be  no  denying 
but  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  that  men 
obtained  seats  in  that  house  by  im* 
proper  means.  It  therefore  became 
the  duty  of  the  house  to  prove- 
that  this  opinion  was  a  mistaken 
one,  if  such  were  the  case  ;  but  if 
the  opinion  was  a  true  one,  as  he 
believed  it  was,  then  he  thought  it 
was  their  paramount  duty  to  re¬ 
move  the  abuse  of  which  the  coun¬ 
try  so  justly  complained.  In  fact, 
his  majesty’s  ministers  must  have 
known,  long  before  the  late  disclo* 
sures  had  called  for  an  expression 
of  the  public  opinion,  that  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  people  had  consider, 
ably  changed  respecting  public 
men.  If  they  hgid  attended  to  the 
apathy  and  indifference  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  with  respect  to  ail  those 
who  are  called  public  men,  they 
would  have  observed  there  had  been 
a  great  change  of  late  years  in  the 
national  feeling  ;  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  attended  to  that 
change,  to  have  examined  its  causes  j 
and  if  ,the  change  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  great' and  palpable  abuses 
jn  the  government,  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  removed  those  abuses. 
He  trusted  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  would 
hot  now  say  that  this  general  feel¬ 
ing  was  tp  be  attributed  to  the  ja¬ 
cobins,,  or  their  conspiracies  against 
the  housp  of  Brunswick.  If  he  did 
declare  such  an  opinion,  he  would 
pronounce  a  libel  on  the  people  of 
England.  On  a  late  most  remark¬ 
able  transaction*  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that,  out  of  doors,  at 
least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  considered  die  decision  of  that 
house  to  be  wrong.  For  his  part, 
he  never  in  his  life  gave  a  vote 
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with  more  reluctance,  or  with  less 
merit  to  himself;  for  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  compelled  by  the  evidence 
to  vote  in  a  manner  that  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  decision  of  the  house. 
There  was  one  advantage,  however, 
which  the  house  might  gain  from 
what  passed  upon  that  occasion. 
The  people  had  again  begun  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  that  house,  when  they 
saw  such  a  number  of  its  members 
(including  many  of  the  first  talents 
in  that  house)  supporting  in  that 
assembly  opinions  which  coincided 
with  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  found  in  the  expression 
of  the  public  opinion  any  thing 
particularly  hostile  to  him,  or  very 
complimentary  to  the  honourable 
gentlemen  who  sat  below  him. 
(Here  the  honourable  gentleman 
alluded  to  the  members  of  the  old 
opposition.)  He  therefore  thought 
it  would  be  very  mistaken  fortitude 
for  that  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  to  stick  to  what  he  could  not 
justify  or  defend.  About  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  American  war,  there 
was  perhaps  a  greater  force,  both 
in  abilities  and  landed  property, 
opposed  to  ministers,  than  had  at 
any  other  time  been  opposed  to  any 
minister ;  and  yet,  at  that  time, 
whatever  ministers  suggested  the 
house  adopted.  The  opposition 
then  addressed  themselves  to  the 
people,  and  were  very  successful  in 
influencing  the  public  opinion. They 
infused  at  that  time  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  strong  desire  for 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  they 
were  much  to  blame  for  thus  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions  in  which  they 
were  not  sincere.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  which  he  now  depre¬ 
cated  more  than  the  support  which 
his  motion  might  receive  from  per¬ 
sons  out  of  place,  who  would  op¬ 


pose  it  if  they  were  in  place.  He 
thought  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  thus  making  tools  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  serve  party  purposes ;  and 
he  hoped  at  least,  that  whoever 
supported  his  motion  to-night 
would  feel  themselves  pledged  to 
support  it  if  they  should  come  into 
power.  He  was  not  for  yielding 
any  thing  that  was  not  just  to  po¬ 
pular  clamour ;  but  if  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  people  were  just,  they 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  their 
grievances  redressed.  He  might 
agree  with  some  persons  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  at  the  present 
time  to  take  out  a  stone  from  the 
fabric  of  the  constitution,  blit  he 
thought  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  say,  we  should  not  strengthen 
its  foundation.  When  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
came  forward  first  in  parliament, 
and  agitated  the  question  of  reform, 
he  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
house,  and  if  he  had  persevered  in 
it,  he  must  have  succeeded  ;  but 
unfortunately  he  became  a  minister, 
and  then  all  his  former  principles 
respecting  reform  were  forgotten. 
He  felt  perfectly  convinced,  that  if 
the  government  at  that  time  had 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror,  and  most  of  the  evils  which 
this  country  and  Europe  now  suffer, 
might  have  been  prevented.  It 
must  be  recollected,  that  when, 
at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington’s  administration,  many 
harsh  and  sevpre  measures  of  the 
preceding  administration  were  re¬ 
pealed,  this  act  conciliated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  all  classes  of  people, 
and  produced  a  general  union  in. 
support  of  his  government.  The 
existence  of  these  abuses  had  been 
expressly  stated  to  the  house  on 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke, 
and  ministers  did  not  then  attempt 
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to  deny  it.  It  had  appeared  that 
one  mercantile  house  was  possessed 
of  four  seats,  and  nobody  could 
suppose  a  commercial  house  would 
give  20,000/.  for  those  seats  unless 
for  their  own  private  advantage. 
Indeed  he  believed  he  might  take 
it  as  a  thing  generally  granted, 
that  such  abuses  did  in  fact  exist ; 
and  therefore  the  house  was  bound 
to  vote  for  a  motion  that  they 
should  be  removed.  There  were 
many  other  reasons  which  made 
such  a  regulation  more  necessary 
at  present  than  in  former  times.  It 
had  been  voted  by  a  former  bouse, 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
ii  had  increased,  was  inci easing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished. ” 
This  influence  had,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  dn  alarming1 
degree  since  that  time,  by  the  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  revenue  officers,  which  added 
so  far  to  the  influence  of  the  crown 
and  the  patronage  of  ministers, 
that,  it  they  required  being  jealous¬ 
ly  watched  in  former  times,  they 
required  much  stronger  guards 
now,  or  else  they  might  com¬ 
pletely  overbear  the  independence 
of  the  legislative  body.  Besides 
the  increasing  preponderance  of 
the  ministers,  there  was  another 
preponderating  influence  now  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  house  /of  commons. 
He  neither  wished  to  depreciate 
commerce  or  commercial  men, 
but  si  ill  he  thought  the  landed 
interest  should  preponderate  over 
the  moneyed  interest,  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  landed  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  attached  to  "the 
country  by  a  common  interest  ; 
but  it  often  happened  that  the 
speculations  of  commercial  men 
might  be  in  opposition  to  the  in* 
terest  of  the  country.  When  the 
news  of  war  was  received  with 
three  cheers  at  the  Stock  exchange, 


it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  war 
also  brought  with  it  loans  and 
contracts,  by  which  commercial 
men  might  profit.  He  believed 
that  men  meeting  this  way  in 
bodies,  often  expressed  sentiments 
which  they  would  individually 
disavow ;  and  that  many  of  those 
who  huzzaed  on  the  ’change  at 
hearing  of  a  war,  would  in  private  . 
confess  that  war  in  itself  can  never 
be  desirable  for  a  country.  There 
were  many  abuses  which  the  coun¬ 
try  might  justly  complain  of ;  and 
if  ministers  would  redress  them, 
they  would  be  doing  an  incalculable 
service  to  the  country,  by  bringing* 
back  the  confidence  and  affections 
of  the  people  to  its  public  men. 
When  they  saw  pensions  of  300/. 
per  annum  granted  to  persons  of 
/the  highest  rank,  it  was  enough  to 
make  people  indignant.  When 
every  cottager  in  the  country  was 
obliged  to  maintain  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  it  was  too  much  that  they 
should  be  taxed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
great.  They  did  believe  that  these 
things  were  only  done  to  support 
an  infamous  borough-monger 
system.  If  this  system  was  weak* 
ened,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  government  would  be  weak¬ 
ened.  Many  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  second  were  obliged  to  bow  to 
the  corrupt  system  then  prevailing, 
became  afterwards  very  distin¬ 
guished  and  useful  members  of 
the  state,  under  a  better  govern¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  about  whigs,  he 
believed  there  were  many  now  in 
the  country  who  possessed  the 
genuine  whig  principles,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country  as  well  as  its 
independence.  The  great  object 
in  which  he  thought  the  gentlemen 
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fen  both  sides  should  r.ow  be 
united,  was  to  unite  the  public 
sentiment,  and  carry  the  affec¬ 
tions  along  with  them  in  all  their 
proceedings.  He  concluded  by 
moving  “  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  securing  the  independence 
and  purity  of  parliament,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  obtaining  seats  by  im¬ 
proper  means,  and  also  to  extend 
the  laws  respecting  bribery.0 

Mr.  Hibbert  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  but  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill  was  unanimously 
grarned.  The  subject  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  house 
during  the  remainder  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  impossible  in  the  limits 
of  our  work  to  give  even  a  sketch 
of  the  discussion  which  it  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  speakers  on  all  sides 
of  the  house  seemed  to  admit  the 
facts  stated  by  Mr.  Curwen,  and 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  all 
appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure:  but  in 
passing  through  the  heu$e  the  bill 
was  frittered  away  in  all  its  im¬ 
portant  provisions,  so  that  many 
of  the  friends  to  reform  refused  to 
yote  for  its  enactment  into  a  law, 
lest  it  should  prevent  a  more  ef¬ 
fectual  bill  from  being  brought 
in  hereafter.  It  was,  however, 
passed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  after  three 
divisions.  The  majorities,  owing 
to  the  opposi  ion  of  Mr.  Adam, 
lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  &c.,were  very  small. 

May  5.  Mr.  Madocks  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  sopie  days  ago, 
relating  to  corrupt  practices  of  the 
treasury  with  respect  to  the  return 
of  members  of  parliament.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  he  was  fully  aware  that 
he  had  no  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  house,  but  that  which  he 


derived  from  the  very  important 
nature  of  the  subject  that  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  lay  before  them.  The 
task  he  had  undertaken  was  most 
ungracious  and  unpleasant;  and  no¬ 
thing  but  a  strong  sense  of  public 
duty  should  have  induced  him  to 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  be¬ 
coming  the  accuser  of  any  man. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  trespass  long  upon  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  house.  The  substance 
of  the  motion  he  meant  to  propose 
lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  It 
consisted  in  a  charge  of  corrupt 
practices  against  two  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  He  wished  only  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  one  prefatory  ob¬ 
servation,  and  it  was  this,  that  the 
facts  that  came  to  his  knowledge 
were  so 'dangerous,  so  prejudicial 
to  the  genuine  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  would 
have  justly  merited  to  be  stigma¬ 
tized  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  if 
he  had  declined  to  lay  them  before 
the  house.  Before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  would  move  that  the 
several  entries  on  the  journals  re¬ 
lating  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  two  Shepherds,  members  of 
that  house,  be  read.  [The  clerk 
here  read  the  entry,  dated  the  13th 
February,  1700,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  Samuel  and  Francis 
Shepherd,  esqrs.  members  of  that 
house,  were  ordered  to  attend  in  their 
places,  on  charges  of  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  respecting  seats  in  parliament  ; 
also  the  entry  dated  February  15, 
1700,  specifying,  that  corrup¬ 
tion  had  been  practised  on  the 
electors  of  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Malmsbury,  Wootton  Bas¬ 
set,  and  other  places ;  also  the 
entry  of  March  18,  1700,  stating, 
that  Messrs.  Shepherds  had  been 
heard  in  their  places,  and  by  their 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  finding  the 
charges  proved,  and  ordering  that 
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Samuel  Shepherd,  senior,  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  his  agent 
to  Newgate. j  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
form  of  the  proceeding  on  that 
occasion.  It  appeared  first,  that 
information' of  the  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  was  laid  before  the  house  ; 
next,  that  the  two  Shepherds  were 
heard  in  their  places  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  they  vrere  heard  by  their 
counsel  at  the  bar.  The  charges 
he  had  to  bring  forward  were 
against  two  of  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  one  against  the  right 
honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  for 
having,  through  the  agency  of  the 
honourable  Henry  Wellesley,  been 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices  respect¬ 
ing  the  returns  of  members  to  that 
house.  The  other  was  against  the 
right  honourable  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  for  similar  practices. 
He  would  take  up  the  time  of  the 
house  no  longer,  but  move  that 
these  charges  be  heard  at  the  bat¬ 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  having  been  read 
from  the  chair, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(rising  under  evident  agitation) 
said,  that  he  knew  not  what  course 
wTas  pursued  in  1700,  the  acra  of 
the  honourable  member’s  prece¬ 
dents  ;  but  through  the  whole  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  house,  lie  never  knew 
any  instance  when  an  accusation 
was  brought'  forward  against  a 
member,  that  the  substance  of 
such  accusation  was  not  previously 
communicated  to  him  ;  and  that, 
through  the  common  couitesy  of 
the  house,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
he  heard  in  his  defence.  The 
honourable  member,  however, 
was  the  best  judge  of  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue.  Under  these 
circumstances,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  make  his  bow,  and 


leave  the  question  to  the  decision 
of  the  house.  [The  right  honoui- 
able  member  immediately  left  the 
house.] 

Sir  J.  Anstruther  said,  that  the 
form  of  proceeding  proposed  by 
the  honourable  member  was  one 
of  the  strangest  he  ever  heard. 
The  house  would  pause  before  it 
came  to  so  extraordinary  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  persons  ac¬ 
cused  stood  there  as  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  or  whether  they  were 
the  lowest  members  of  society, 
they  were  entitled,  before  they 
were  called  on  tor  their  defence, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
at  least  of  tire  crime  with  which 
they  were  charged.  What  informa¬ 
tion,  lie  would  ask,  had  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  given,  to  call 
upon  the  house  to  adopt  so  solemn 
a  proceeding  as  a  hearing  at  their 
bar  ?  What  charges  had  he  speci¬ 
fied  against  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
or  lord  Castlereagh  ?  Would  any 
court  which  deserved  to  he  called 
a  churt,  conduct  itself  upon  such 
principles  ?  Was  it  ever  heard, 
that  a  person  is  to  be  set  down  as 
one  under  accusation,  without  the 
slightest  information  having  been 
laid  before  the  house  ?  The  ho¬ 
nourable  member  tells  them  that 
he  is  informed  a  member  of  that 
house  had  stated  in  a  former  de¬ 
bate  some  instances  of  corrupt 
practices  within  his  knowledge ; 
and  upon  these  grounds  he  prefers 
a  charge,  which  has  the  effect  of 
obliging  the  right  honourable 
member  to  quit  the  house.  If 
everv  member  against  whom  in- 
definite  and  vague  charges  of 
this  kind  might  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  must  withdraw,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  honourable  member 
might  soon  have  the  whole  house 
to  himself.  He  deprecated  the 
scattering  of  loose  and  unfounded 
,  accusations* 
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accusations.  The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  was  totally  mistaken  in  his 
precedent.  As  far  as  his  recol¬ 
lection  served  him,  it  did  not 
sanction  the  form  of  proceeding 
he  recommended.  The  charges 
against  the  Shepherds  were  the 
subject  of  long  and  frequent  ex¬ 
aminations  before  committees  of 
that  house.  Ti>ere  was  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  putting  a  man  on  his  trial 
on  such  slight  grounds. 

Sir.  F.  Burdett  and  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  spoke  for  the  motion,  Mr. 
Bathurst  against  it.  Mr.  Madocks 
said  he  was  willing  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  proceeding  the  house 
should  recommend. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  thought 
there  could  be  but  one  sentiment 
in  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  motion.  Considering  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  mistake  in  the  case 
oi  the  precedent  referred  to,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  house  ought 
to  mark  its  opinion  m  so  decided  a 
manner,  as  not  to  render  itself  lia¬ 
ble  to  a  recurrence  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  He  rose,  therefore,  to 
advise  the  house  not  to  agree  to 
the  withdrawing  of  the  motion,  but 
without  intending  any  personal  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  honourable  mover. 
He  should  consequently  oppose  any 
motion  of  that  nature,  and  call  for 
the  marked  opinion  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  offer  a 
few  words.  He  commenced  by 
noticing  the  curious  reason  assigned 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  permit  the  motion  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  then  negativing  it ; 
namely,  that  the  house  would 
thereby  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  errors.  But  it  was  for  all 
that  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
ingenuity  to  find  out  tow  such  a 
result  as  that  was  to  be  produced 
\)y  the  naked  entry  avf  the  journals’ 


of  a  proposition  made  and  nega¬ 
tived.  This  motion  was  treated  by 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  as 
one  parr,  of  a  general  system  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  attack  of  all  public 
men?  This  he  must  deny.  Where 
was  such  a  systematical  plan  to  be 
discovered  l  What  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  feelings  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  when  they  saw  lately  such  an 
instance  of  the  judgement  of  that 
house  in  a  case  where  the  accusa¬ 
tion  was  brought  home  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  person,  who  confessed  the 
commission  of  the  /offence,  and 
whose  confession  was  upon  record  ; 
and  yet  that  house  (always  so 
watchful  of  its  privileges  and  its 
dignity)  took  no  notice  of  what 
was  proved,  and  saw  no  necessity 
of  coming  to  any  criminating  reso¬ 
lution  ?  Where  did  their  motions 
for  investigation  fail,  when  they 
were  put  into  a  tangible  shape  ?  A 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  gentlemen’s  attending 
certain  clubs  and  societies  existing 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  supposed,  of 
exciting  the  public  mind  and  in¬ 
flaming  popular  passion.  What  had, 
in  fact,  excited  the  public  mind  i 
What,  hut  the  results  of  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  into  transactions  of 
public  importance  ?  what,  but  the 
refusal  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
do  justice  on  a  member  and  a  mi¬ 
nister  who  did  not  deny  his  of¬ 
fenses  ?  What,  without  imputing 
such  a  design  to  ministers,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  an  attempt 
to  stifle  the  expression  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  voice  ?  He  readily  avowed,  that 
during  the  whole  of  Ins  political 
life  lie  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  meetings  of  the  people. 
Every  word  he  had  said  on  these 
occasions  he  considered  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for.  Could  any  man  ar¬ 
raign  the  conduct  of  his  honourable 
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friend  who  made  the  motion,  and 
venture  to  say  that  there  was  not 
corruption  in  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  .?  He  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  in  office,  and  •  therefore 
had  not  the  means  of  such  particu¬ 
lar  knowledge  of  these  things  as 
some  others  ;  but  he  could  speak 
from  that  sort  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  had  acquired  on  the 
subject,  and  was  desirous  that  it 
should  pass  under  an  examination. 
He  thought  his  honourable  friend 
might  fairly  stand  on  tfie  question 
of  form,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
house.  It  was  improper  now  to 
enter  into  particular  observations 
while  tire  parties  accused  were  ab¬ 
sent  ;  but  lie  contended  that  cases 
might  occur,  and  in  which  a  mem¬ 
ber  might  not  have  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  notice,  to  bring  general 
charges.  The  secretary  of  state 
wished  a  negative  to  be  put  upon 
this  motion,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
land-mark  to  prevent  future  at¬ 
tempts  at  encroachment.  He  too 
wished' the  sense  of  the  house  taken, 
to  serve  as  a  land-mark  of  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  duties  of  members  of 
that  house.  Corrupt  conduct  was 
imputed  to  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
and  lord  Castlereagh.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  on  the  mover,  and 
l<k  the  bouse  decide  fairly ;  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motion  might 
carry  the  appearance  of  mistake  in 
the  mover.  It  might  have  been 
more  prudent  to  consult  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  chair  ;  but,  the  motion 
being  made,  he  thought  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  right  ought  not  to  be 
yielded.  This  was  an  attack,  not 
upon  all  public  men,  but  on  their 
corrupt  practices  ;  and  if  defeated 
in  the  question  now,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  brought  on  again  almost 
immediately.  They  all  knew  of 
these  practices,  and  they  had  re¬ 
cognized  them.  The  house  of  com¬ 


mons  had  passed  over  a  case  proved 
before  them,  and  the  man  remained 
a  minister  of  state.  Does  not  that 
transaction  show  that  abuse  is  not 
corrected  or  checked  ?  and  those 
men  who  do  not  wish  for  a  parlia- 
mentary  reform,  should  look  well 
to  the  remedy  of  what  is  practi¬ 
cally  wrong,  and  for  which  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  sent  to  Newgate.  A 
member  offers  to  prove  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ministerial  corruption,  and 
up  jumps  some  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  and  charges  him  with  attack¬ 
ing  all  public  characters,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  destroy  the  constitution 
from  thefoundation,  and  to  build  up 
some  new  edifice.  He  denied  again 
the  truth  of  such  charges.  He  saw 
no  proof  or  just  suspicion  of  such 
a  system  as  was  alluded  to.  If  the 
house  would  not  give  the  people 
the  right  of  public  investigation 
into  abuses,  the  people  may  be  con¬ 
tented  and  quiet ;  but  they  would 
see,  that  they  who  refused  inquiry 
refused  to  them  the  British  con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr  Yorke  spoke  with  great  ani¬ 
mation  in  reprobation  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  He  considered  it  as  unjust 
and  ridiculous.  Were  honourable 
gentlemen  so  ignorant  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country,  of  the  forms 
and  privileges  of  that  house  in 
which  they  had  the  honour  to  sit, 
as  to  encourage  a  motion  so  unjust 
and  unprecedented  ?  Every  man 
who  was  conversant  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  house,  who  had  the 
smallest  ideas  of  justice,  of  liberty* 
of  the  laws  under  which  he  lives, 
must  give  it  his  decided  negative, 
and  not  allow  a  refuge  to  this  un¬ 
just,  this  ridiculous  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived; 

May  11th.  Mr.  Madocks  rose, 
and  moved  that  the  resolution  of 
that  house  passed  in  the  year  1779 
be  now.  read  ;  which  was  accordingly 
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“tane.  The  resolution  states,  that 
it  is  highly  criminal  in  his  majesty’s 
ministers  to  use  the  power  they 
have  by  their  official  situations,  in 
directing  or  influencing  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  members  to  be  returned  to 
the  commons  house  of  parliament, 
which  it  describes  as  an  act  con¬ 
trary  to  the  independence,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  dignity  of  that  house, 
and  an  injury  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  foundation  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Madocks  then  rose  again, 
and  moved  that  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  25th  of  April  last 
by  the  house  be  read  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done.  [This  was  the 
resolution  passed  in  the  case  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  motion  of  lord  Archi¬ 
bald  Hamilton.]  This  resolution 
states  in  substance,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
maintain  and  guard  the  purity 
and  independence  of  parliament ; 
but  that,  the  intention  charged  not 
having  been  carried  into  effect, 
no  criminatory  proceeding  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  house  to  be  neces- 
sarv  to  be  instituted. 

J  V  - 

Mr.  Madocks  then  rose  and 
stated,  that  before  he  redeemed 
the  pledge  he  had  made  to  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  state  the 
facts,  which,  he  was  confident, 
Warranted  him  in  the  imputation 
he  had  made  of  conduct  corrupt 
and  criminal  against  the  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  the  noble  secretary 
of  state,  he  should  hope  that  the 
house  would  allow  him  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 
He  wished  to  abstaip  from  any 
personal  observations,  and  he  could 
assure  those  two  right  honourable 
members,  that  he  was  actuated  by 
ho  personal  motives.  He  was 


desirous  even  to  overlook  the  men, 
provided  he  could  expose  and  re¬ 
form  the  system  to  which  he  had 
called  the  consideration  of  the 
house ;  a  system  which  said,  in 
effect,  that  corruption  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  support  and  existence 
of  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
that  our  constitution,  according  to 
the  best  explanations  and  defence 
of  its  principles  'and  practice,* 
was,  without  corruption,  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
relations  to  foreign  powers,  andv 
the  means  of  our  self-defence.  He 
would  repeat,  that  at  any  rate  he 
had  no  stronger  feelings  against 
the  two  right  honourable  members 
than  they  themselves  had  mani¬ 
fested  against  the  conduct  of  an¬ 
other  administration,  when  that 
conduct  was  not  such  as  to  reach 
their  approbation.  He  declared 
that  he  was  no  party  man,  except 
in  so  Hr  as  he  was  disposed  to  sup¬ 
port  those  gentlemen  who  held 
principles  which  he  deemed  it  right 
to  support  j  and  he  avowed  that 
he  was  a  decided  foe  to  corruption. 
He  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  to  recur  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  (Mr.  Perceval’s) 
own  words,  when  he  maintained, 
that  at  no  time  had  there  been  less 
corruption  in  this  country  than  at 
the  present,  but  yet  stated  that  we 
ought  to  hunt  out  the  instances  of 
corruption  and  abuse,  and  expose 
them,  and  bring  public  offenders 
to  public  punishment.  The  nature 
of  this  influence  of  the  treasury 
branched  out  in  so  many  ways, 
that  he  had  no  intention  nor  time 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject ; 
but  he  thought  there  was  one  view 
of  it  in  which  it  demanded  the 
most  serious  consideration  and 
investigation  of  the  house.  He 
meant  particularly  to  gllude  to 
that  practice  by  which  sinecures 
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were  given  In  pay  to  Individuals 
who  nominated  members  for  cor¬ 
rupt  boroughs.  This  money,  he 
believed,  was  applied  to  a  fund 
established  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  doled  out  to  carry  on  par¬ 
ticular  elections.  He  could  enu¬ 
merate  several  boroughs  under 
the  influence  of  the  treasury, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
public  money.  There  was  the 
borough  of  Hastings,  where  there 
were  a  Mr.  Milward  and  his  son, 
who  were  the  agents  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  in  that  place,  the  younger  of 
whom  was  comptroller  of  excise, 
a  place  worth  1450/.  per  annum, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  a  parlia¬ 
ment  lasting  seven  years,  produced 
a  sum  of  10,150/.  for  that  species 
of  agency  in  the  representation  of 
that  house.  He  mentioned  some 
other  cases,  and  then  proceeded  to 
state,  that  in  the  last  election  a 
sum  was  paid,  through  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  lord  Castlereagh,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  as  the  agent 
of  the  treasury,  by  Mr.  Quintin 
Dick  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
ayment,  the  said  seat  for  the 
orough  of  Cashel  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Quintin  Dick.  He  was 
likewise  informed  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval  was  privy  to  the  transac¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  Mr.  Quintin  Dick, 
having  taken  his  seat  in  that  house, 
did,  pending  the  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  the  administration  of  the 
army  under  his  royal  Inghness 
the  duke  of  York,  wait  upon  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  the  vote  he  intended 
to  give  on  that  subject;  on  which 
lord  Castlereagh,  after  consulting 
with  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr,  Quintin  Dick  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  relinquishing  his 
scat,  rather  than  give  that  vote. 

He  hoped  that  in  such  a  case  the 
house  of  commons  would  vindicate 


its  own  purity  and  dignity,  and 
quoted  a  passage  in  tire  Hampshire 
petition,  on  which  he  passed  an 
encomium,  as  worthy  the  perusal 
Of  the  country.  He  concluded  by 
observing,  that  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  this  out¬ 
rage  on  the  independence  of  the 
house  ;  and  felt  the  more  embold¬ 
ened  to  do  so  from  their  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  read  to 
diem. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  it  appeared  that  this  was  not 
an  attempt  to  assert  the  dignity  or 
avenge  the  injured  honour  of  the 
house  in  any  particular  case  of  of¬ 
fence,  but  merely  a  step  in  the  pur- 
shit  of  that  plan  and  measure  which 
had  been  already  announced  by  the 
honourable  member ;  and  for  which 
purpose  he  singles  out  one  act,  not, 
he  believed,  vindictively  against 
him  and  his  noble  friend,  but  to 
make  examples,  in  order  to  impress 
the  public  mind  with  the  necessity 
of  that  plan  of  reform  which  was 
projected.  The  proposed  motion  of 
the  honourable  member  appeared 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  this  propo¬ 
sition  was  substituted  in  its  stead, 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  effec¬ 
tuating  of  his  objects.  When  he 
saw,  that  in  whatever  shape  he 
made  this  motion,  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  lay  down  a  precedent 
for  himself  and  for  ethers,  he  must, 
on  his  part,  take  care  not  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  most  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent,  of  entering  into  discussions 
of  charges  made  without  any  proofs 
exhibited  ;  derived  from  he  knew 
not  what  sources  of  information,  or 
through  what  channels,  or  through 
the  breach  of  what  confidence 
between  individuals.;  {Hear!)  by 
which  an  individual  was  to  call¬ 
ed  upon,  on  a  mere  statement,  to 
explain  his  own  conduct,  or'to  risk 
by  his  silence  a  presumption  on  the 
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part  of  others  of  his  share  in  the 
guilt  of  charges  stated.  He  would 
say,  that  if  tills  practice  were  encou¬ 
raged,  it  would  lead  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  system  of  inquisito¬ 
rial  proceedings,  highly  dangerous 
to  every  species  of  honourable  con¬ 
fidence  in  private  and  in  social  life. 
We  lived  in  times,  in  which  we 
must  see  that  it  is  a  great  and  fa¬ 
vourite  object  with  many,  to  pro¬ 
cure  information  against  public 
men,  and  that  persons  so  employ¬ 
ing  themselves  actually  endeavour 
and  succeed  in  rising  into  public 
estimation  by  such  means.  We  saw 
information  of  this  nature  collected 
assiduously  from  every  quarter,  by 
the  violation  of  private  confidence, 
by  the  seizure  of  letters  [Hear!)  ; 
in  short,  by  any-  means  whatever 
by  which  it  can  be  obtained,  to  make 
it  the  foundation  of  public  charges  1 
[Hear!  hear!)  He  felt  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  it  was  more 
consistent  with  the  security  and 
welfare  of  thy  house  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  he  should  abstain  from 
taking  any  notice  of  the  charge 
made  against  him,  if  indeed  it  was 
a  charge  against  him  ;  though  in¬ 
deed  it  appeared  to  be  chiefly  a- 
gainst  the  noble  lord  ;  but  it  was 
said  that  the  offence  was  afterwards 
communicated  to  him.  He  pro¬ 
tested,  however,  against  any  infer¬ 
ence  being  drawn  against  him  upon 
th  is  occasion  ;  but  he  should  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  giving  to  the 
charge  no  other  denial  than  his  plea 
of  not  guilty,  until  he  should  know 
that  the  house  was  disposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Perceval  then  withdrew. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose,  and 
said,  that  he  could  not  express 
what  he  felt  on  this  occasion  better, 
nor  more  adequately,  than  by 
adopting  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  his  right  honourable 


friend  who  had  just  left  the  house,. 
He  had  nothing  to  add  to  that  state¬ 
ment,  and  fully  adopted  every  part 
of  it.  [The  noble  lord  then  made 
his  bow,  and  withdrew.] 

The  speaker  then  informed  the 
honourable  member  ( Mr.  Madocks) 
that  this  was  the  proper  time  for 
him  to  make  his  election  as  to  the 
course  he  should  adopt. 

Mr.  Madocks  moved,  that  the 
house  do,  on  Wednesday  next,  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  examine  into  the 
matter  of  the  said  charge. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  but  on  a 
division  there  were 

For  the  motion  *  „  .  85 

Against  it . 310 

Majority  .  .  .  225 
May  12.  The  account  of  the 
produce  of  the  war-taxes  v,  as 
referred  to  the  committee  ;  when, 
die  house  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee,  Mr.  Wharton  in  the 
chair, 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  submit 
to  the  committee  a  statement  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year. 
In  proceeding  to  submit  the  reso¬ 
lution  with  which  he  meant  to  con¬ 
clude,  for  ratifying  the  contract, 
made  that  morning  by*the  treasu’y, 
for  a  loan  of  1 1,600,000/.  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
year,  it  would  not  he  necessary 
for  him  to  take  up  much  of  the 
time  or  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  any  introductory  remarks. 
The  satisfactory  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  and.  the  advantageous  terms 
for  die  public  upon  which  it  had 
been  concluded,  would  be  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  the  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  Without 
further  preface,  dierefore,  he  should 
proceed  to  the  important  duty  he 
irad  to  perform,  in  stating  the  sup- 
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plies  which  had  been  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year, 
and  then  in  succession  the  cor¬ 
respondent  ways  and  means  which 
had  been  provided  to  defray  those 
supplies.  And  having  so  done, 
he  said  there  was  one  circum¬ 
stance  arising  out  of  the  present 
state  of  the  continent,  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
the  house.  Under  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  continent,  it  was 
not  at  the  present  moment  thought 
desirable,  that  any  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  entered  into,  which 
should  give  rise  to  any  expectation 
that  his  majesty  would  furnish  his 
allies  with  any  very  considerable 
pecuniary  assistance.  However  anx- 
ous  his  majesty’s  government  may 
be  to  assist  them  in  rhe  struggle  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  it  was 
not  their  intention  to  hold  out  to 
those  allies  any  expectation  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid,  during  the  present 
year,  to  a  greater  amount  than 
would  be  covered  by  the  vote  of 
credit  proposed.  He  had  also  to 
state,  that,  though  no  treaty  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Austrian 
government  previous  to  the  war, 
nor  any  engagement  made  with 
that  power,  yet  an  expectation  did 
exist  on  the  part  of  that  power,  as 
to  what  this  country  would  do  in 
the  event  of  a  war  taking  place. 
In  consequence  of  this  impression, 
without  having  had  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Austrian  government, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
had  drawn  bills  upon  this  country, 


HAND 

which  bills  it  had  not  been  deemed 
right  to  pay,  until  the  circumstance 
should  be  mentioned  to  parliament. 
When  the  bills  arrived,  he  would 
confess,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  to  advise 
his  majesty  *to  recommend  to  par¬ 
liament  to  enable  him  to  pay  them. 
If  it  should  meet  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  house,  it  was  propbsed 
to  pay  the  bills  out  of  the  vote  of 
credit.  (What  is  the  amount  of 
these  bills  ?  was  asked  across  the  ta¬ 
ble  by  lord  H.  Petty )*  It  was 
not  easy  to  ascertain  yet ;  they 
might  perhaps  amount  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
before  any  appropriation  would  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  these  bills, 
it  was  considered  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  the  consent  and 
sanction  of  parliament.  This  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  at  that  moment  open 
for  any  discussion,  nor  could  it 
properly  until  some  specific  vote 
should  be  proposed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  occasion,  however,  of 
stating  to  the  committee  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  year,  appeared  to 
him  to  afford  the  most  appropriate 
opportunity  of  communicating  this 
circumstance  to  the  house,  which 
upon  every  ground  ought  not  to 
be  kept  back  from  parliament, 
without  whose  concurrence  no  mo¬ 
ney  could  be  appropriated  to  the 
case.  Having  gone  through  all  he 
had  to  state,  he  concluded  with 
moving  a  resolution  for  agreeing 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
loan  ;  which  after  some  discussion 
was  agreed  to. 
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Debate  on  Lord  Erslune's  Bill  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals— Mr.  Ward's 
Motion  for  a  Monument  to  Captain  Hardin ge — King's  Message  —  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly's  Motion  on  the  Criminal  Code — Increase  of  the-  Judges' 
Salaries — Lord  Sidmouth's  Motion  respecting  the  Toleration  Act — De¬ 
late  on  Lord  Er shine's  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons — Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's  Motion  on  Parliamentary  Reform — Mr.  Wardle's  Motion  on  public 
(Economy. 


HOUSE  or  Lords,  Monday, 
May  15. — Lord  Erskine  mo- 
ved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  se-> 
cond  reading  of  the  bill  which  he 
had  before  submitted  to  the  house, 
to  prevent  wanton  and  malicious 
cruelty  to  animals.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  his  lordship  said 
that  this  species  of  cruelty  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  punishable;  but  the  cases 
in  which  it  chiefly  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  were 
where  the  parties  were  considered 
rather  as  injuring  the  property  of 
their  masters,  or  other  persons, 
than  as  being  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  those  duties  which  we  owe  to 
the  lower  creation.  He  wished 
to  restrain  a  description  of  beings, 
who  knew  little  more  of  the  laws 
of  their  country  than  that  they 
afforded  them  too  much  facility 
for  ill-treating  the  animals  under 
their  care.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  such  men,  when,  repri¬ 
manded  for  their  conduct,  from 
retorting  with  bitter  curses,  and 
asking  whether  the  animal  be¬ 
longed  to  their  reprover  ? ' 

His  lordship  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  dominion  which  man 
might  justly  exercise  over  the 
lower  orders  of  the.  creation,  for 
i809. 


his  sustenance  and  convenience, 
and  the  duty,  though  one  of  im¬ 
perfect  obligation,  which  he  lay 
under,  of  not  abusing  that  power 
so  as  to  put  the  animals  under  his 
protection  to  unnecessary  pain. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill  asserted 
this  principle  to  the  furthest  extent 
that  morality  and  religion  could 
carry  it ;  because  he  looked  to  a 
degree  of  efficacy  from  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  that  sanction,  beyond  what 
he  could  reasonably  expecj:  from 
the  enactments  of  the  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  approved 
of  the  principle  of  the  •  bill,  but 
thought  the  application  of  it  at¬ 
tended  with  some  difficulty.  That, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  a  committee,  and  in  that 
stage  of  the  proceeding  he  would 
give  the  measure  every  possible 
attention. 

The  bill,  read  a  second  time, 
afterwards  passed  the  house  of 
lords,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the 
commons. 

May  1 8.  Mr.  Ward  in  the  house 

j 

of  commons  rose  to  move  for  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  capt. 
Hardinge  ;  and  in  recounting  tire 
actions  of  his  shore  but  brilliant 
career,  he  said  the  first  signal  ac- 
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tion  which  challenged  for  him  the 
notice  of  his  country  was  the  siege 
of  Acre,  where  he  had  the  honour 
to  commence  his  eminent  services 
under  the  gallant  sir  Sidney 
Smith.  The  ship  on  board  of 
which  he  acted  as  lieutenant  was 
blown  up ;  his  captain  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  officers  and 
crew  killed.-  He  next  commanded 
a  gun ‘boat  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
and  signalized  himself  sO  eminently 
as  to  obtain  the  praise  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  commanding  officer, 
and  was  honoured  by  a  gold  medal. 
He  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Terror  bomb, 
in  which  he  eminently  signalized 
himself  by  the  bombardment  of 
Granville,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
in  which  service  most  of  his  crew 
Were  killed,  and  the  vessel  so 
shattered,  that  sh<*  became  unfit 
for  service.  Captain  Hardinge’s 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  such 
as  to  obtain  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  in  the  official  dispatches  of 
sir  James  Saumarez.  He  was 
next  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  Scorpion  sloop,  in  which, 
amongst  a  variety"  of  eminent 
services,  he  performed  another 
achievement,  which  proved  him, 
though  a  boy  in  years,  a  veteran 
in  valour.  It  was  the  cutting  out 
of  the  Atalanta  brig,  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  where  he  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  attack  of  that  and  another 
brig,  each  of  much  superior  force 
to  the  vessel  he  commanded  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  after  long 
maintaining  an  unequal  conflict,  he 
made  one  of  them  his  prize.  The 
gallantry  of  this  conquest  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  attack  having  been 
made  in  boats,  a  service  of  peculiar 
risk  and  danger,  and  for  which 
none  but  British  seamen  were  fit. 
Of  these  he  had  but  60,  while  the 


enemy’s  ship  he  captured  WaS 
manned  with  260.  In  this  « enter-* 
prise  he  v/as  accompanied  by  the 
gallant  captain  Parry,  to  whose 
valour  captain  Hardin ge,  in  his" 
dispatch,  paid  the  highest  enco¬ 
mium  ;  though,  in  the  spirit  or 
true  bravery,  he-  was  perfectly 
silent  a’s  to  himself.  He  paid  also 
the  highest  encomium  to  the  valour 
and  intrepidity  of  the  Dutch  cap¬ 
tain,  who  was  killed  in  the  action ; 
and  never  afterwards  did  he  speak 
of  this  circumstance  but  with  tears.. 
The  last  service  in  which  this  gal¬ 
lant  officer  was  engaged  was  with 
the  St.  Fiorenzo,  under  sir  Edward 
Pellew,  in  the  Indian  seas,  where 
the  enemy  had  a  number  of  pe¬ 
culiarly  stout  frigates  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  guns  and  heavier  in 
metal  than  usual,  in  which  they 
committed  the  greatest  depreda¬ 
tions  on  our  trade,  and  awaited 
our  homeward-bound  ships.  Here 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  gallant 
captain  Hardinge,  in  his  frigate 
St.  Fiorenzo,  of  only  38  gunsj 
and  150  men,  to  fall  in  with 
the  French  frigate  la  Piedmon¬ 
tese,  of  50  guns,  manned  with 
366  men,  French  and  Lascars ; 
and  after  three  successive  long 
and  bloody  engagements,  fought 
on  three  successive  days,  he  glo¬ 
riously  fell  on  the  third  day  almost 
in  the  moment  of  victory ;  for  the 
action  was  nobly  maintained  under 
lieutenant  Dawson,  his  second  in 
command,  the  enemy’s  frigate 
captured,  and  brought  to  a  British 
port.  The  honourable  member 
then  read  several  extracts  from 
the  dispatches  of  sir  Edward 
Pellew,  lord  St.  Vincent,  admiral 
Tyler,  sir  James  Saumarez,  and 
other  admirals,  and  general  Mait¬ 
land  at  Ceylon,  bearing  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  character  and 
honour  of  captain  Hardinge,  and 
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•tated  thatat  Bombay  a  subscription 
>f  3000/.  was  raised  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  sir  Janies  Mackintosh,  to 
■  meet  to  him  a  monument;  which  he 
rusted  would  operate  as  a  stimulus 
r  :o  the  generosity  and  gratitude  of 
lis  country.  The  honourable 
:  member  then  observed,  he  was 
"aware  there  might  he  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 

•  r  r  • 

pnety  or  voting  a  monument  to 
captain  Hardinge  for  a  victory  in 
itself  not  of  that  great  national 
consequence  for  which  monuments 
are  usually  voted.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  victory  was  of 
such  a  nature — the  instance  of  va¬ 
lour  and  intrepidity  so  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  to  draw  a  peculiar  line  of 
distinction  on  captain  Hardinge’s 
case.  He  concluded  by  moving  an 
■address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that  he  vvquld  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  a  monu¬ 
ment  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Nicholas  Hardinge,  for  his 
eminent  services  to  his  country, 
during  his  short  but  gallant  life, 
but  particularly  in  the  Indian  seas, 
in  March  1808,  where  he  fell  glo¬ 
riously,  after  three  successive  ac¬ 
tions  with  a  French  frigate  of  su¬ 
perior  force.  La  Piedmontese, 
which  was  taken  from  the  enemy  ; 
and  that  this  house  will  make  good 
the  same. 

Mr.  Windham  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity,  however  reluctantly, 
of  opposing  this  motion  ;  because, 
if  once  the  principle  were  to  grow 
into  practice  of  voting  a  monument 
to  every  officer  whose  valour  might 
lead  to  a  loss  of  his  life  in  actions 
with  single  ships  or  frigates,  not 
only  would  the  claims  upon  the 
country  become  innumerable  (such 
was  the  prominent  valour  of  our 
naval  officers),  but  the  thing  from 
its  frequency  would  cease  to  be, 
what  it  now  is,  an  honourable  di¬ 


stinction,  the  very  rarity  of  which 
constituted  its  chief  value.  This 
was  not  the  kind  of  case  in  which 
the  country  had  been  accustomed 
to  vote  monuments ;  it  was  not 
that  great  and  signal  victory  of 
vast  national  importance,  by  which 
the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
country  were  wound  up  to  such 
a  pitch,  as  in  fact  to  run  before  the 
house  in  the  wish  of  distinguishing 
tlie  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke, 
and  the  vote  for  the  monument  was 
carried  nem.  con. 

May  25.  Mr.  secretary  Canning 
delivered  to  the  house  the  following 
message  from  his  majesty  : — 

“  George  R.- — The  king  thinks 
it  proper  to  acquaint  the  hopse  of 
commons,  that  the  ancient  relations 
of  good  understanding  and  friend¬ 
ship  between  his  majesty  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  have  been  hap¬ 
pily  restored,  and  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  treaty,  of  which,  when 
the  ratification  shall,  have  been  ex¬ 
changed,  his  rnaiestv  will  direct  a 
copy  to  be  communicated  to  the 
house  of  commons. 

“  Although  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  do  not  include  any  stipula¬ 
tion  for  pecuniary  assistance,  his 
majesty  is,  nevertheless,  desirous  of 
being  able  to  afford  to  his  imperial 
majesty  such  assistance  of  that  de¬ 
scription  as  may  he  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  contest  in, 
which  his  majesty  is  engaged  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  as  can  be 
furnished  by  his  majesty,  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  other  extended  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  resources  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions.  . 

“  His  majesty  is  equally  desi¬ 
rous  of  continuing  to  the  Spanish 
cause  such  succours  as  may  be  re¬ 
quisite  for  sustaining  and  assisting 
the  efforts  of  that  nation,  against 
tlie  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
Q  2  X?rance> 
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France,  as  well  as  of  giving  con¬ 
sistency  and  effect  to  the  exertions 
of  the  people  of  Portugal,  for  the 
defence  of  their  lawful  government 
and  national  independence. 

“  His  majesty  relies  upon  the 
zeal  and  public  spirit  of  his  faithful 
commons,  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
provide  for  these  great  objects,  and 
to  take  sucli  other  measures  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  may  require. 

G.R.” 


a 


The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved,  that  his  majesty’s  message 
be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
supply  to-morrow ;  which  it  was, 
and  a  vote  of  credit  granted. 

May  26. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
rose  to  revive  a  motion  he  had 
made  in  the  last  session,  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  committed  to  the  various 
prisons  throughout  the  united  king¬ 
dom  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
in  order  to  be  tried  for  capital  and 
transportable  offences,  specifying 
such  as  w7ere  convicted,  such  as  un¬ 
derwent  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  such  as  were  pardoned,  or  their 
punishments  commuted  for  others 
or  lesser  severity  ;  and  his  object 
in  this  motion  was  to  submit  for 
the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
the  legislature,  but  not  before  the 
next  session,  a  measure  for  miti¬ 
gating  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  better  securing  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  punishment  for  actual 
guilt.  As  to  the  return  necessary, 
he  should  go  back  to  the  year  1802. 
What  he  wished  chiefly  to  know 
was,  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  convicted  of  capital  and  trans¬ 
portable  offences,  distinguishing 
those  who  had  suffered  the  sentence 
of  the  law;  but  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  correct 
information  on  the  subject  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  It 
appeared  there,  that  from  1802  to 


2808  the  number  of  males  commit¬ 
ted  for  stealing  in  dwelling-houses 
was  499,  and  the  number  of  fe¬ 
males  414  ;  and  out  of  the  iiumber 
of  913,  it  did  not  appear  that  more 
than  one  was  executed  ;  but  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
many  of  the  remainder  were  con¬ 
victed,  or  how  they  were  disposed 
of.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  di¬ 
stinguish  what  was  the  practice 
compared  with  the  law,  he  should 
move  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  in  the 
several  counties  for  the  years  1 805, 
1806,  1807,  and  1808,  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  crim<^  for  which  commit¬ 
ted,  the  number  convicted,  the 
cause  of  punishment,  tlie  number 
discharged  by  proclamation,  and 
the  number  executed.  The  next  re¬ 
turn  wanted  was  the  whole  number 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  with  the  several  pe¬ 
riods  of  their  transportations  from 
the  time  of  its  first  establishment. 
There  was  another  point  on  this 
head  most  material  for  considera¬ 
tion  ;  namely,  the  time  usually 
allowed  to  elapse  after  sentence, 
before  those  persons  are  sent  out 
of  the  country,  a  time  often  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  period  limited  by  their 
sentence,  and  during  which  they 
were  generally  imprisoned  on 
board  the  hulks.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  necessary  to  move  for  the 
dates  of  the  several  convictions, 
the  numbers  who  died  on  board 
the  hulks,  and  the  dates  of  de¬ 
parture  for  New  South  Wales.  He 
thought  the  long  continuance  on 
board  the  hulks  a  mischievous  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  this  should  not  be 
any  longer  permitted.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  for  the  returns 
already  stated.  The  motions  were 
generally  agreed  to. 

June  1.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  to  move  the  order 
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3f  the  day  for  the  house  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  upon  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  judges. 

„  Mr.  H.  Martin  declared  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  learn  whether  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  defray  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  increase  out  of  die  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  sinecure  offices  connected 
with  our  judiciary  establishments — 
a  measure  strongly  recommended 
by  most  able  reports  of  committees 
of  that  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
did  not  think  that  the  present  ques¬ 
tion  should  depend  upon  the  nature 
or  quantum  of  these  proposed  re¬ 
ductions.  He  considered  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  increase  stood  upon  in¬ 
trinsic  grounds,  and  that  the  other 
was  an  after  consideration.  He  dien 
moved,  that  the  speaker  should 
leave  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  guard  against  any  mis¬ 
conception  or  misrepresentation  of 
his  opinions.  He  was  distinctly  a 
friend  to  the  principle  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  upon  the  ground  that  to  the 
great  and  valuable  services  of  the 
judicial  administration  such  an  in¬ 
crease  was  highly  necessary.  But 
whilst  he  did  justice  to  the  judge, 
he  also  thought  that  it  should  not 
be  withheld  from  the  people.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  after  very  laborious 
investigations,  a  committee  of  that 
house  had  recommended  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  sinecure  offices,  connected 
with  the  courts  of  law,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  27,879/.  With  such  in¬ 
formation  before  the  house  and  the 
country,  he  asked  whether,  if  the 
public  were  called  upon  to  pay  ad¬ 
ditional  and  deserved  salaries  to 
the  judges,  this  was  not  the  proper 
moment  to  ask  the  minister  who 
proposed  it,  whether  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  meet  such  an  additional 


augmentation  from  the  fund,  which 
must  arise  from  the  recommended 
reduction  of  useless  offices  in  the 
courts  of  law  ?■ — The  answer  to  the 
question  he  was  solicitous  to  obtain, 
as  it  would  determine  his  support 
to  the  particular  motion  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheq  uer 
forbore  to  pledge  himself  to  any 
conclusive  course  of  conduct,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  reduction  of  those 
offices.  The  present  measure  stood, 
he  contended,  upon  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  grounds,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  whatsoever  to  the  subordi¬ 
nate  offices  connected  with  such  si¬ 
tuations. 

Lord  Henrf  Petty  also  considered 
the  present  proposition  wholly  di¬ 
stinct  from  any  reference  to  its  col¬ 
lateral  consequences.  It  was  mere¬ 
ly,  whether,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  circumstances,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  not  called  upon  to  render 
the  elevated  situation  of  a  judge 
more  commensurate  with  the  la¬ 
bour  he  performed,  and  the  dignity 
he  was  bound  to  support. 

The  speaker  then  left  the  chair, 
and  the  house  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
after  various  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions,  stated  tile  object  of  his  in¬ 
tended  resolution,  namely,  to  vote 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  such 
a  sum  as  would  afford  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  additional,  both  to 
the  chief  barons  and  justices,  and 
to  the  puisne  j  udges  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  England.  In  pressing 
such  a  measure  upon  the  house,  he 
was  aware  that  it  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  enabling  the  elevated 
individuals  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  kingdom,  to  support 
that  decent  and  dne  dignity  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  such  a  course 
should  not  intrench  upou  their  pro- 
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perty  as  individuals,  or  upon  the  fu¬ 
ture  interests  of  their  family.  With 
respect  to  the  other  judiciary  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  he  had  to  propose  an  increase 
at  present  only  for  the  judges  of 
Wales  :  taking'  the  same  standard 
as  he  did  in  the  former  instance, 
merely  to  make  the  real  income 
equal  to  the  nominal,  he  proposed 
an  increase  for  the  Welsh  judges  to 
the  amount  of  300/;  a  year.  This, 
with  some  alterations  in  fav.our  of 
the  judges,  was  carried. 

House  of  Lords,  June  2.— Lord 
viscount  Sidmoudh  rose  to  move 
for  an  account  of  the  licenses 
granted  yearly  under  the  tolera¬ 
tion  act  since  the  year  17 BO.  He 
would  be  one  of  the  last  to  infringe 
upon  the  provisions  of  that  wise 
and  benevolent  act.  He  thought 
that  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
those  who  dissented  from  the 
church  establishment,  did  so  from 
conscientious  and  worthy  motives, 
or  from  reasons  that  he  had  no 
doubt  were  laudable,  and  he  be<~ 
lieved  that  they  would  not  think 
that  his  view  of  this  subject  was 
unjust  or  uncharitable.  But  he 
did  believe  that  the  toleration  act 
had  been  much  abused.  Previously 
to  the  ballot  for  the  militia,  and 
previously  to  other  occasions  which 
called  upon  "every  man  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  country,  many  persons 
took  out  licenses  to  preach  for  L. 
who  never  intended  to  teach  and 
pr  each,  and  who  were  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  those  important 
duties.  He  thought  that  such 
persons  swelled  improperly  the 
list  of  licensed  preachers,  and 
teachers.  Such  persons  ought  to 
state  the  particular  points  of  their 
dissent,  and  to  give  attestations  of 
their  character  and  qualifications. 
He  highly  commended  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  measure  announced  oil 


the  preceding  night,  for  aug¬ 
menting  the  bounty  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  was  sure  that  it  was 
only  by  such  means  as  were  pro¬ 
posed,  namely,  those  of  giving 
respectability  to  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  that  the  great  object 
which  he  trusted  all  their  lord- 
ships  had  in  view  on  such  a  subject 
as  this  could  be>  effected.  He 
should  on  a  future  occasion  have 
something  further  to  submit,  but 
at  present  confined  himself  to  big 
motion,  as  he  had  already  stated. 

The  archbishop  of  Canteibury 
said,  that  the  fact  of  the  great 
increase  of  sectaries  and  dissenters 
from  the  established  church  of 
England,  was  one  which  was  so 
clear  that  no  man  could  doubt  it. 
His  grace  supported  the  motion, 
and  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  measure, proposed  on  the  .pre^ 
ceding  evening. 

The  fact  was,  said  his  grace,  that 
our  population  had,  particularly 
in  some  large  towns,  far  exceeded 
the  machinery  by  which  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  our  church  establish¬ 
ment  could  he  universally  com¬ 
municated.  He  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  the  wise  and  just  system  of 
toleration,  and  though  he  lamented 
the  present  deficiency  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  establishment,  he 
was  not  friendly  to  measures  of 
restriction :  so  far  from  that,  un¬ 
der  the  present  circumstances,  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  -  such 
measures  resorted  to.  But  he 
trusted  their  lordships  would  con¬ 
sider  the  real  state  and  number  of 
the  parochial  places  of  worship  in 
the  country  under  the  establish¬ 
ment.  His  grace  begged,  how¬ 
ever,  to  state,  that  with  respect  to 
the  licenses  alluded  to,  the  bishops 
had  no  power  whatever. 

Earl  Gro  syenor  concurred  in 

most; 
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most  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
preceding  speakers.  His  lordship 
■thought  the  matter  of  the  highest 
-consequence.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  printed  letter  to  the  late  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  calling  upon 
ins  grace’s  interference  *,  and  stating, 
•out  of  not  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  receiving  licenses,  that  seven 
or  eight  of  them  spelt  the  word 
ii  Gospel”  differently  ;  and  as 
many  others  made  their  mark,  in¬ 
stead  .of  signing  their  names,  on 
paying  their  shilling  for  a  license 
under  the  toleration  act. 

The  lord  chancellor  expressed 
iris  desire  to  see  every  thing  done 
that  could  be  done  in  favour  of 
■the  established  church,  and  hoped 
that  something  might  be  done  to 
prevent  those  abuses  that  were 
practised  on  the  toleration  act, 
■by  which  men  who  never  intended 
•to  preach  or  teach  took  advantage 
•of  that  liberal  enactment,  to  avoid 
•the  civil  -or  military  service  which 
no  conscientious  or  religious  person 
■would  take  such  means  to  avoid. 

After  some  observations  from 
lord  viscount  Sid  mouth,  his  ^lord- 
ship’s  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

June  12.  Sir  C.  Banbury  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to 
-prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  several  of  the  different 
species  of  cruelty  practiced  to 
horses,  dogs,  &c. 

Mr.  Windham  was  sorry  to 
feel  himself  obliged  to  oppose  the 
bill.  He  was  satisfied,  not  only 
that  no  good  would  result  from 
it,  but  that  it  would  be  found  to 
•be  partial  and  unequal,  and  un¬ 
becoming  the  dignityof  that  house. 
It  applied  to  one  class,  while 
others  of  infinitely  greater  import¬ 
ance  were  left  untouched.  The 
honourable  baronet  had  shown 
how  contemptible  the  measure  was, 
when  ,hp  taJJked  e>f  -the  ears 
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tails  of  horses,  as  if  the  conduct 
of  the  grooms,  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  intrusted,  was  to  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  house.  This 
bill  referred  to  one  of  the  moral  du¬ 
ties  ;  its  objects  were  of  imperfect* 
obligation.  He  should  say  nothing 
further  against  the  bill  at  present, 
but  should  reserve  himself  till  the 
following  day. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  for  the  next 
dav.  But  on  the  motion  that  the 

j 

speaker  should  leave  the  chair,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  house  going 
■into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 

Mr,  Windham  -said,  lie  did  not 
consider  five  subject  of  this  bill  as 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
for  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The 
subject,  however,  though  trifling, 
might  call  forward  mnch  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  state  his  sentiments  on  it.  The 
bill,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think 
so,  and  began  in  the  most  pom¬ 
pous  language,  and  with  a  most 
magnificent  “  Whereas,  that  for 
divers  weighty  and  provident  pur¬ 
poses  God  had  .placed  various 
animals  under  the  protection  of 
man,”  &c.  See.  See.  Now  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill  was  to  promote  mo¬ 
rality.  What  was  the  moral  vir¬ 
tue  ?  Why,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness,  and  to  sympathize 
in  the  pain  of  others.  It  was  not. 
his  wish  to  confine  this  feeling  to 
man  ;  but  still,  if  a  man  was  to  feel 
as  much  for  the  pains  of  others  as 
for  his -own,  why  then,  by  the  con¬ 
sequent  accumulation  of  evil,  the 
ends  of  Providence  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  At  most,  however,  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals  was  only  a  moral 
obligation  ;  and  how  was  it  possible 
to  enforce  moral  obligations  by 
law  ?  Thus,  for  instanee,  who  could 
devise  a  mode  of  enforcing  cha¬ 
rity,  gratitude,  &c,  ?  If  a  rich  man, 
O  4<  with 
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with  wealth  at  his  command,  was 
to  let  a  poor  one  die  in  the  street 
next  door  to  him,  why,  certainly, 
every  man  would  call  him  odious 
and  uncharitable  ;  but  then  the  law 
would  not  take  cognizance  of  him. 
The  noble  mover  of  this  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  think  most  seri¬ 
ously  of  it,  and  in  fact  called  its 
introduction  a  commencement  of 
a  new  cera  of  legislation.  Perhaps 
he  was  ambitious  of  the  name  of  a 
legislator  ;  of  heinsc  ranked  with 
Philip,  Lycurgus,  See.  ;  but  the 
reason  of  its  novelty  would  be  the 
very  cause  of  his  utmost  caution  in 
its  admission.  The  great  danger 
was,  however,  that  this  bill  could 
not  be  applied,  because  it  appealed 
to  humanity.  The  standard  of  hu¬ 
manity  was  very  variable  :  its  im¬ 
pulse  was  different  in  different  men  5 
and  a  man  might  be  called  for  a 
bi  •each  of  this  act,  before  a  judge, 
who  would  perhaps  think  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  others  as  to  the  of¬ 
fence.  Thus  this  bill  would  give 
rise  to  an  extensive  source  of  most 
arbitrary  vexation.  ( Hear ,  hear  l ) 
It  Bad  been  stated,  in  a  pamphlet, 
that  this  bill  would  give  no  pre¬ 
mium  to  informers  ;  but  he  was 
afraid,  many  men  would  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  give  information  of  the  breach 
of  it,  in  order  that  they  might  dis¬ 
play  their  own  humanity,  and  their 
great  talents  in  the  art  of  torment¬ 
ing  others.  (Si  laugh ).  The  pre¬ 
liminary  difficulty,  therefore,  which 
he  felt  upon  the  subject,  was,  that, 
coming  under  so  plausible  n  title, 
it  would  have  the  effect  ci  prevent¬ 
ing  persons  from  coming  forward 
to  oppose  it,  as  he  didj  lest  they 
should  expose  themselves  to  the 
imputation  of  being  destitute  of 
humanity.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
many  persons  had  declined  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  progress  hitherto 
from  considerations  of  this  descrip¬ 


tion.  There  wras  something,  too, 
in  the  mode  of  putting  the  bill, 
which  excited  in  his  mind  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  it,  as  if  the  supporters 
of  it  were  exclusive  friends  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  those  w7ho  differed 
from  them  wrere  to  be  looked  upon 
as  disposed  to  countenance  the 
mischief  it  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent.  He  would  maintain,  that 
this  was  not  a  case  in  which  they 
ought  to  call  in  the  aid  of  law. 
Those  acts  of  violence  which  this 
bill  was  intended  to  remedy  were 
not  of  such  an  amount,  as  far  as 
his  observations  went,  as  to  call  for 
the  aid  of  the  legislature,  or  to 
justify  parliament  in  incurring  the 
mischiefs  that  would  unavoidably 
result  from  this  measure.  A  great 
part  of  this  violence  that  was  to  be 
repressed  was  charged  as  being 
committed  by  coachmen  in  the 
streets  upon  tire  horses  entrusted  to 
their  management.  Did  it  require 
any  law  to  correct  such  an  evil? 
What  had  their  masters  to  do  but 
to  discharge  the  offending  coach¬ 
man,  and  then  the  evil  would  soon 
be  remedied  ?  If,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  expressing 
any  disapprobation  of  such  con¬ 
duct,  their  masters  were  found  to 
countenance  them  in  it,  vras  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  parliament  would  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  ?  It  was  rather 
extraordinary  that  so  much  sensi¬ 
bility  should  be  felt  in  the  case  of 
others,  and  that  the  cruelty  should 
be  altogether  overlooked  when  their 
own  servants  were  the  offenders. 
In  such  a  case,  Why  do  you  .  not 
discharge  your  coachman  for  his 
cruelty  to  your  horses  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  would  be  “  Aye,  it  is  very 
shocking,  no  doubt ;  but  then  John 
is  so  clever  in  a  crowd  ;  and  My 
lady  such-a-one,  and  the  misses 
so-and-so,  were  kept  perishing 
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whilst  they  waited  for  their  horses  : 
ours 'were  ready  when  called  for, 
and  we  got  away  among  the  first.” 
(A  laugh.)  This  was  the  language 
that  one  might  hear  every  day;  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  would 
he  the  height  of  injustice  to  make  a 
parade  of  humanity  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  others,  whilst  they  over¬ 
looked  no  less  glaring  instances  in 
tlieir  own  cases.  Besides,  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  the  evil  was  not  of 
such  extent  as  to  require  any  new 
legislation.  In  the  cry  for  a  bill 
upon  this  subject,  people  were  call¬ 
ing  for  that  which  they  had  it  in 
their  own  power  to  effect  by  the 
correction  of  the  evil.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  all  law, 
that  you  should  not  do  that  by  le¬ 
gislation  which  was  alone  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  manners  to  accomplish. 
Duties,  such  as  those  proposed  to 
be  enforced  by  this  bill,  were  the 
proper  province  of  morals.  Let 
them  be  inculcated  from  the  pulpit. 
Let  them  be  recommended  through 
tiie  press  ;  let  them  be  encouraged 
through  the  influence  and  example 
of  general  morals.  All  this  was 
already  done,  and  nothing  more 
seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary. 
But  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
adopt  novel  modes  of  legislation* 
it  Was  the  duty  of  those  who  made 
the  call  to  show  what  new  acts  of 
cruelty  had  been  committed,  to  war¬ 
rant  such  modes  of  legislation. 
When  they  were  now  called  upon 
to  do  what  mankind  had  ever  done 
before,  it  excited  in  his  mind  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  bill. 
But  there  was  another,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  sail  greater,  objection  to  the 
measure,  in  the  extreme  inequality 
with  which  it  would  operate.  The 
bill  was  to  be  confined  to  die  drivers 
of  horses  and  other  animals,  or 
those  concerned  in  the  management 
of  such  animals.  There  were  many 


cases  for  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  legislate,  where  the  effects 
of  their  measures  would  not  reach 
the  members  of  that  house.  In¬ 
deed,  though  all  men  were  subject 
to  the  law,  most  of  the  acts  they 
passed  were  of  such  a  description, 
that  it  Would  be  impossible  tor  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  house  to  be  exposed 
to  the  penalties  of  them,  because 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
be  guilty  of  the  offences  which 
these  acts  were  intended  to  correct. 
But  if  they  were  once  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  making  laws  against 
the  lower  classes,  which  they  would 
not  apply  to  themselves,  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  that  house? 
Had  they  not  a  code  of  game  laws, 
which,  at  the  price  of  much  incon¬ 
venience,  formed  a  great  proportion 
of  their  statutes,  and  preserved  for 
the  higher  classes  the  exclusive 
right  of  killing  certain  animals  ? 
He  was  aware  it  might  be  said, 
that  these  animals  were  fera  naturae , 
and  not  within  the  purview ;  but 
he  must  contend,  that  as  living 
creatures  they  came  within  its  prin¬ 
ciple.  ( Hear ,  hear!)  It  might  be 
contended  too,  that  men  had  not? 
only  ‘a  right,  but  a  necessity,  to  kill 
such  animals,  as  otherwise  they 
might  overrun  the  earth.  Admit¬ 
ted  ;  but  there  was  another  descrip¬ 
tion  of  living  creatures  —  fishes, 
which  were  also  killed  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  were  in  no  dan. iter  of 
overrunning  the  earth.  ( A  laugh.) 
But  it  was  argued,  that,  unless  these 
animals  were  killed  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  alluded,  they  would  die 
or  be  killed  by  a  worse  death.  The 
argument  for  killing  them  because 
they  would  otherwise  die,  would 
go  a  little  too  far,  because  it  would 
be  an  equally  good  argument  for 
our  killing  ourselves.  [A  laugh.) 
And  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  ar¬ 
gument,  they  were  now  hunted  to 
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death,  and  he  could  not  easily  sup¬ 
pose  any  worse  species  of  death  to 
which  they  could  be  exposed.  To 
pass  such  a  bill  as  that  under  con¬ 
sideration,  would  be  a  mockery  of 
legislation  ;  would  be  to  give  way 
to  a  sanctimonious  spirit  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  in  the  teeth  of  every  sound 
principle  of  policy  and  prudence. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  extraordinary, 
if  in  the  nineteenth  century  tr*ey 
were  to  adopt  a  principle  of  law 
which  no  human  legislature  Jiad 
ever  acted  upon.  There  were  va¬ 
rious  other  instances  to  which  he 
might  then  advert,  but  with  which 
he  did  not  mean  at  that  time  to 
take  up  the  time  ot  the  house.  The 
bill  he  thought  absolutely  unneces¬ 
sary,  because  there  was  nothing 
which  it  proposed  to  remedy  which 
might  not  be  corrected  by  public 
manners,  and  kept  down  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  public  manners,  as  at  all 
times  heretofore.  The  next  ground 
on  which  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
bill  was,  because  it  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful  to  that  house  to  make  such 
an  invidious  distinction  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  as  was  made  in 
this  measure.  But,  above  all,  he 
was  an  enemy  to  it,  because  of 
the  power  it  would  give  individuals 
of  indicting  vexatious  oppression 
upon  those,  against  whom  they 
might  feel  resentment  or  pique,  ei¬ 
ther  by  indictment  under  this  act 
st  the  assizes,  or  by  summary 
process  before  a  magistrate.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  thought  the  bill 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  that  house, 
and  an  act  of  monstrous  injustice 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  upon  that 
ground  should  propose  to  negative 
the  motion  for  tire  speaker  leaving 
the  chair,  with  a  view  afterwards  to. 
move  that  the  bill  be  committed 
to  this  day  three  months. 

Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  Mr.  Jekyll,  favoured  the  bill. 


The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  ready  to  <dve  full  credit  to  the 
intentions  of  the  noble  mover  of 
this  bill,  but  thought  that  it  was  a 
subject  which  required  great  con¬ 
sideration.  If  such  cases  as  those 
stated  by  his  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friends  were  intended  to  be 
included  under  the  general  worths 
of  wantonly  and  maliciously  abu¬ 
sing  those  animals,  he  could  not 
readily  bring  his  mind  to  assent 
to  the  bill  ;  for  who  was  to  judge 
exactly  of  the  quantity  of  food 
which  ought  to  be  given,  or  of  the 
quantity  of  punishment  or  of  spur¬ 
ring  which  wras  necessary  to  oblige 
a  horse  to  make  the  exertion  that 
was  necessary  ?  Who  was  to 
judge  of  the  exertion  that  was 
necessary  ?  Suppose  the  man  who 
had  been  met  by  the  honourable 
baronet  was  riding  to  get  a  phy¬ 
sician  for  a  sick  wife,  was  to  be 
made  liable  to  be  stopped  in  his 
journey,  and  taken  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  if  any  person  passing  thought 
he  beat  or  spurred  his  horse  too 
severely?  Ke  thought  that  it 
would  be  much  safer  not  to  adopt 
a  measure  of  this  nature,  at  the 
very  close  of  the  session ;  and. 
that,  if  the  noble  lord  who  had 
been  so  Ion**  considering  the  sub- 

o  o 

ject  had  not  made  his  bill  com¬ 
plete,  they  might  well  despair  of 
their  powers  of  mending  it  with  sp 
little  time  for  consideration, 

S-ir  Samuel  Rom  illy  could  not 
allow  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
this  bill  so  vague  and  indefinite  as 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman.  The  words 
of  the  bill  were  “  wantonly  and 
maliciously  abusing.”  These  were 
not  words  of  vague  and  indefinite 
signification,  but  such  as  magis¬ 
trates  and  juries  on  other  occasions 
conceived  sufficient  for  their  direc¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  quantity  of  punish¬ 
ment 
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$nent  or  severity,  the  crime  was 
entirely  in  the  degree  of  it.  Thus, 
•where  a  man  has  dominion  over 
his  fellow  creatures,  such  as  a 
master  over  his  apprentice,  or  a 
father  over  his  child,  they  can 
never  be  accountable  for  that  ordi¬ 
nary  severity,  which  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  or  be  conceived  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  with  respect  to  those  whom 
it  is  their  duty  to  govern.  There 
was  no  one,  however,  would  say 
that  there  were  not  degrees  of 
cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  this 

J 

power  which  otlr  laws  very  pro¬ 
perly  punished,  and  which  juries 
and  magistrates  do  not  find  it 
difficult  to  determine.  But  in 
this  bill  the  words  “  wantonly  and 
maliciously”  being  introduced,  it 
would  he  still  harder  for  the  juries 
to  mistake  the  proper  line.  He 
did  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
doubt ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  strange  thing,  indeed,  if  the 
legislature  were  to  forbear  from 
making  laws,  merely  on  the  state¬ 
ment  that  magistrates  and  juries 
would  not  understand  them,  and 
would  determine  in  a  manner  that 
the  law  never  intended.  This  was 
also  supposing  magistrates  and 
juries  to  be  absolutely  void  of 
common  sense,  and  incapable  of 
finding  out  what  should  be  con¬ 
ceived  wanton  cruelty  to  an  ani¬ 
mal,  although  they  are  allowed  to 
be  perfectly  capable  of  judging  of 
what  is  unreasonable  cruelty  to  a 
child,  or  an  apprentice.  He  really 
believed  this  bill  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  great  degree  as  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  cruel  murders. 

For  going  into  the  committee 
40.  — Against  it,  27.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  thrown  out. 

June  15th.  Sir  R  Bprdett  said, 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  house,  not  a  plan 
for  changing  the  constitution  of 
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parliament,  bt*|  to  lay  before  them 
some  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  representation. 
His  chief  reason  for  obtruding  him¬ 
self  on  the  house,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  session,  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  misrepresentations,  and  pre¬ 
vent  those  ambiguities  and  mis¬ 
conceptions,  of  which  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  complain.  He 
wished  to  show  how  far  he  was 
inclined  to  go,  and  how  far  he 
would  not  go  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  object,  however,  of 
the  motion,  with  which  he  meant 
to  conclude,  was,  that  parliament 
should,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session,  take  into  its  considera¬ 
tion  the  state  of  die  representation. 
This  subject  was  not  taken  up 
by  him  upon  light  grounds.  It 
had  long  been  the  object  of  all  the 
reflection  and  consideration  that 
he  was  able  to  bring  to  it.  He 
was  anxious  also  to  show  that  he 
did  not  entertain  those  views  that 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  that, 
in  bringing  forward  a  question 
touching  upon  any  change  in  the 
present  constitution  of  that  house, 
he  was  not  actuated  by  motives 
tending  to  excite  dissatisfaction. 
In  introducing  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  house,  he  would 
abstain,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
from  any  exaggerated  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  grievance 
he  was  anxious  to  remedy.  It  was 
not  his  object  tp  introduce  into 
the  house  a  subject  of  angry  con¬ 
tention,  but  of  amicable  discussion. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  state  whence 
he  conceived,  the  mischief  to  arise 
• — what  was  its  nature  and  extent  : 
next,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  he  meant  to  propose,  to 
show  that  it  was  simple  and  practi¬ 
cable,  and  above  all,  that  it  was 
not  inimical  t©  the  spirit  and 
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practice  of  the  constitution,  or 
rather  that  it  was  the  constitution. 
By  the  constitution,  he  did  not 
mean  that  mysterious  thing  which 
eluded  the  grasp  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  common  observers.  That 
he  left  to  those  men  of  sublimated 
genius,  who  soared  above  the 
clouds  to  reach  it ;  but  the  consti¬ 
tution  lie  meant,  was  that  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Statute 
book,  and  in  the  common  law  of 
the  land.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
■what  he  had  to  propose  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  he  should 
feel  obliged  to  any  honourable 
member  who  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  correcting  him,  and  con¬ 
sent  to  abandon  it.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  could  show'  that 
what  he  proposed  was  agreeable 
to  these  Jaws,  was  consonant  to 
the  principles  recorded  in  our 
statutes,  and  in  unison  with  the 
usages  which  prevailed  at  the  best 
times  of  our  constitution,  then  he 
should  have  done  enough  to  justify 
himself,  and  to  render  it  necessary 
for  parliament  to  apply  itself  to 
the  subject.  There  was  a  most 
extraordinary  doctrine  lately  ad¬ 
vanced  in  that  house,  on  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  was  asserted,  that 
corruption  was  not  only  inevitable, 
but  that  it  'was  absolutely  necessary 
in  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  and 
that  it  was  not  so  much  an  evil 
as  a  good.  Now',  of  all  the  bold 
and  paradoxical  assertions  he  had 
ever  heard,  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest.  Upon  these  gentlemen’s 
principles,  the  corruption  was  not 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
sti  ution  ;  but  the  constitution  for 
the  sake  of  the  corruption.  But 
the  persons  who  advanced  this 
most  monstrous  and  pernicious 
principle  could  only  have  looked 
at  the  constitution  as  it  appears  in 


the  modern  practice,  where  every 
thing  is  confounded.  Instead  of 
being,  as  it  should  be,  a  system 
composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons,  they  had  an  assembly  there 
which  did  not  represent  the  people, 
and  usurped  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  It  had  also  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  corruption, 
that  it  was  an  inconvenience  or 
disadvantage  consequent  upon  our 
prosperity  ;  that  it  grew  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength.  He  wished  that  the 
reverse  of  this  maxim  could  be 
applied  to  it,  and  that  it  could  be 
said  of  it,  it  decayed  with  our 
decay.  When  he  mentioned  decay, 
he  deprecated  its  being  supposed 
that  he  was  inclined  to  despair  of 
the  energies  or  resources  of  this 
country.  No:  he  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  restore 
the  constitution  to  its  primitive 
purity  to  enable  the  country  to 
bear  up  against,  and  finally  triumph 
over,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
by  which  it  was  threatened.  He 
had  no  fear  of  the  prerogative ; 
it  wras  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  against  its  abuse, 
under  a  house  of  commons  consti¬ 
tuted  as  the  present  was,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  guard.  His 
object  was  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  ;  to  allow  its 
due  weight  and  rights  to  the  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  to  reconquer  and 
restore  their  rights  to  the  people. 
The  prerogative  was  given  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  to  its  abuse  only  that  the 
present  state  of  the  representation 
wras  owing.  Now,  one  word  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  forms  of  the 
constitution :  that  any  thing  could 
be  received  from  them  toward 
meliorating  the  present  state  of  the 
representation,  or  restoring  it  to 
its  old  and  true  principles,  he  had 
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not  the  least  hope.  Of  all  the 
tyrannies  by  which  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  man  were  bowed  down 
and  oppressed,  that  which  was 
carried  on  under  the  forms  of  lecris- 
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lation  was  the  greatest.  This  was 
the  frightful  state  of  Rome,  as 
described  by  the  great  Roman  his¬ 
torian,  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  most 
horrid  depotism  that  the  mind  of 
man  could  conceive  was  carried  on 
under  legislative  forms.  There 
were  senates,  both  for  deliberating 
and  discussing,  and  the  people 
retained  their  tribunes,  and  all  the 
emblems  of  their  ancient  freedom 
and  weight  in  the  state.  Many 
persons  were  naturally  fearful  of 
what  was  called  innovation.  It 
was  an  observation  of  the  celebrated 
lord  Bacon,  that  of  all  the  inno¬ 
vators  he  had  heard  of,  time  was 
the  greatest ;  so  that  while  time 
was  changing  every  thing  around 
them,  they  remained  still.  The 
rotten  boroughs  were  an  innova¬ 
tion  produced  by  time.  These 
local  sovereignties  were  so  many 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  these  that 
they  had  such  a  house  of  commons 
now,  as  the  country  never  saw 
from  the  first  William  to  this  time. 
It  was  owing  to  this  that  writs  were 
sent  to  such  places  as  St.  Mawe’s 
and  Gatton,  from  whence  the 
voice  of  the  people  never  could  be 
heard.  Such  a  departure  from 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  not  to  be  endured  ; 
or  at  least  it  was  not  to  be  endured 
with  satisfaction  much  longer. 
In  restoring  to  the  people  their 
rights,  he  did  not  mean  to  put  a 
sword  into  their  hands  to  destroy 
others,  but  a  shield  to  protect 
themselves.  When  James  came 
into  England,  one  of  his  first  orders 
was,  that  writs  should  not  be  sent 


to  rotten  boroughs,-.  Similar  or¬ 
ders  were  afterwards  issued  by 
succeeding  sovereigns.  This  was  a 
proof  that  the  sense  of  the  people 
could  not  be  collected  from  such 
places.  This  system  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  present  state  of  the 
representation.  This  system  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  prerogative,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  A  third 
power  was  jhus  created  in  the  con^ 
stitution  equally  hostile  to  the  king 
and  to  the  subject— a  power  which 
played  them  off  alternately  against 
each  other ;  at  one  time  holding 
up  the  sovereign  as  a  tyrant ;  at 
another,  branding  the  people  as 
seditious  and  rebellious.  It  was 
by  these  acts,  by  this  detestable 
management,  that  this  borough- 
mongering  faction  reigned  the  ar¬ 
biters  of  society.  To  break  the 
corrupt,  mischievous,  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  power  of  this  party  was 
no  less  his  object,  than  to  unite  the 
king  and  his  people  in  one  bond  ; 
in  a  bond  where  allegiance  and 
protection  combined,  and  mutually 
upheld  and  strengthened  each 
other.  The  great  lord  Coke  had 
well  described  the  inconveniences 
of  any  great  departure  from  the 
constitution.  It  would  seem  as 
if  he  had  this  borough-monger 
system  (for,  odious  as  the  name 
was,  he  could  not  describe  it  by 
any  other)  in  contemplation.  The 
pernicious  power  of  this  class  was 
as  strong  a  proof  as  could  be  re¬ 
quired,  of  the  great  advantages 
that  would  arise  ft om  recurring 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  consth 
tution  $  the  very  first  of  which  was, 
that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  entitled  to  a  property  in  their 
own  goods.  It  was  offered  to  be 
proved  at  the  bar  of  that  house, 
that  there  were  1,57  persons  who 
could  return  a  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 
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bers.  If  that  were  so,  these  157  per¬ 
sons  were  in  fact  the  sovereign.  They 
can  impose  taxes  ;  they  can  burthen 
the  country  with  imposts  ;  they 
can  trample  on  the  rights  both  of 
the  nominal  sovereign  and  the 
people.  But  this  faction,  third 
power,  or  usurpation,  or  whatever 
else  any  one  pleased  to  call  it,  was 
no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  This  principle  of  local 
legislators  was  totally  hostile  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

The  honourable  baronet  went 
very  much  at  large  on  all  the  topics 
connected  with  his  argument,  and 
said,  he  would  now,  with  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  house,  read  the  plan  he 
intended  at  a  more  convenient  op¬ 
portunity  to  propose.  The  first  ar¬ 
ticle  of  it  was,  that  freeholders, 
householders,  and  others,  subject  to 
direct  taxation  to  the  state,  the 
church,  or  the  poor,  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote.  The  second-*vould 
prescribe  a  convenient  division  of 
the  places  entitled  to  send  members 
to  parliament,  and  that  each  sub¬ 
division  should  return  a  member. 
By  the  third,  he  would  have  the 
elections  taken  in  the  several  pa¬ 
rishes,  and  parliament  reduced  to  a 
constitutional  duration.  Bv  this 
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plan,  they  would  get  lid  of  all  the' 
inconveniences,  vices,  and  confu¬ 
sion  attending  elections  ;  they  would 
also  get  rid  of  the  112  statutes 
which  were  enacted  at  different 
times,  for  correcting  and  prevent¬ 
ing  these  abuses.  This  plan  neither 
excluded  the  revenue  officer  nor 
.exciseman.  It  got  rid  of  all  dis¬ 
qualifications,  and  it  also  got  rid  of 
that  greatest  of  all  nuisances,  the 
attorney,  who,  wanting  a  job,  erect¬ 
ed  himself  into  a  mock-patriot,  and 
under  the  shield  of  that,  scattered 
the  seeds  of  confusion,  ill  blood, 
and  permanent  hate  around  him. 
His  plan  would  get  rid  of  rioting 


( A  toud  cry  of  Hear,  hear  /)  By 
their  cheering,  gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  that  it  would  not  :  but  let 
them  only  give  it  a  short  trial,  and 
they  would  soon  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  In  what  be  had  to 
propose,  he  had  no  view  to  embar- 
lass  ministers.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  most  if  not  all  of  the  inconve¬ 
niences  he  had  enumerated,  would 
be  avoided  by  the  elections  going 
on  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
country.  One  advantage  in  taking 
the  votes  in  the  way  he  intended, 
was,  that  there  would  be  no  room 
for  perjury,  no  room  for  substitut¬ 
ing  a  fictitious  for  a  real  elector. 
Every  one  would  be  known.  It 
would  also  put  an  end  to  bribery, 
for  it  would  not  be  worth  any 
man’s  while  to  bribe.  He  would 
have  no  object  to  do  so.  It  would 
moreover  put  an  end  to  all  the  dis¬ 
soluteness,  and  those  disgraceful 
and  disgusting  scenes  which  re¬ 
volted  the  feelings  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  advocates  for 
the  exertion  of  popular  right  in  its 
fullest  and  freest  extent.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  all  that  complicated 
system  of  voting,  which,  under  the 
present  state  of  representation,  af¬ 
forded  such  opportunities  for  liti¬ 
gation  of  the  most  harassing  and 
oppressive  kind.  The  tax-book 
would  decide  who  was  entitled  to 
vote.  Except  the  lawyers,  the  at- 
torneys,  and  the  king’s  printer,  he 
knew  of  no  description  of  men,  with; 
the  exception  of  the  borough-mon¬ 
gers,  that  this  plan  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  satisfy  The  public  would 
have  a  choice  and  no  contest,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  contest  and  no 
choice.  If  this  plan  should  pass 
in  the  form  he  meant  to  submit  to 
the  house,  or  be  adopted  to  any 
considerable  extent,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  the  people  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  many  inconveniences 
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snder  which  they  laboured.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  in  that 
house,  on  different  occasions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Grenville  act.  Was 
not  that  act,  in  its  origin,  a  reform  ? 
Aye,  and  a  greater  reform  than 
that  he  meant  to  propose.  It  was 
a  reform  extorted  from  that  house, 
and  rendered  imperiously  necessary 
by  the  flagrant  and  disgraceful  par¬ 
tiality  with  which  it  executed  its 
functions,  in  deciding  upon  the 
rights  of  election  and  the  merits  of 
petitions.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  that  act. 
He  could  speak  of  it  from  experi¬ 
ence  ;  “  Non  ignara  mcliN  He  suf¬ 
fered  from  it,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  expression,  like  a  toad  under 
a  harrow.  He  could  not  describe 
the  torments  which  he  endured 
from  that  act,  when  he  first  tried 
it ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  try  it  a  second 
time.  Like  some  sickly  gentlemen, 
he  did  not  like  to  go  through  the 
same  course  of  medicine  a  second 
time.  If  that  was  a  constitutional 
luxury,  as  it  was  described  by  its 
panegyrists,  he  was  not  rich  enough 
to  enjoy  it  a  second  time.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  therefore,  that  in 
getting  rid  of  all  these  evils,  the 
present  state  of  representation,  the 
whole  system  or  election  laws,  the 
fanciful  right  of  voting  the  expenses 
of  petitions,  and  the  luxury,  or, 
as  he  should  rather  call  it,  the  tor¬ 
ture,  of  the  Grenville  act,  he  would 
say,  that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  all 
these  by  a  simple  and  practicable 
mode,  his  plan  was  eligible  on  that 
account  alone.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  much  greater  advantage  sure 
to  arise  from  it.  They  would  have 
the  sense  of  the  nation  within  the 
walls  of  that  house,  with  a  moral 
assurance  that  no  public  clamour 
running  counter  to  it  would  at  any 
*ime  exist.  v 


In  what  he  bad  to  propose,  there 
was  no  innovation.  He  neither  in¬ 
tended  nor  would  attempt  any. 
Considering  what  had  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  house  not  to  separate 
without  holding  out  a  rational  ex¬ 
pectation  to  the  people  that  it 
would,  at  an  early  period,  take  the 
state  of  representation  into  conside¬ 
ration.  The  omission  to  do  what 
was  necessary  was  in  effect  an,  act 
of  commission  in  advance  to  dan¬ 
ger.  He  should  not  trespass  any 
longer  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  but  submit  to  its  decision  the 
following  motion  : — 

“  Resolved,  that,  this  house  will, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  take  into  its  consideration  the 
state  of  the  representation.” 

Mr.  Madocks  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  trouble  the  house 
with  a  few  observations,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet,  and  they  would  be  but  a 
few.  The  object  of  the  honourable 
baronet  appeared,  to  be,  that  the 
house  should  give  a  pledge  that  it 
should,  early  in  the  next  session, 
go  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  representation.  He  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  whatever  for  entering  upon  the 
question  of  reform  at  all,  and  there¬ 
fore  cQiild  not  agree  to  vote  for  any 
such  pledge.  In  many  of  the  pro¬ 
positions  stated  by  the  honourable 
baronet,  he  was  unable  to  follow 
him.  Among  other  things,  he  as- 
sumed  it  as  a  met,  that  the  people 
were  in  general  desirous  of  a  re¬ 
form.  This  he  absolutely  denied, 
and  affirmed  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  more  united  against  re¬ 
form  than  almost  upon  any  other 
question,  because  they  thought  re¬ 
form  unnecessary.  Such  a  plan 
could  never  produce  the  expected 

effects, 
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effects,  unless  the  honourable,  baro¬ 
net  could  alter  not  only  the  consti¬ 
tution  but  the  frame  of  the  human 
mind,  unless  he  could  at  once  get 
rid  of  human  prejudices  and  human 
passions.  This  much  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  occasion 
for  his  going  further.  As  to  the 
honourable  baronet’s  proposition, 
that  the  house  had  admitted  that 
some  reform  was  necessary,  be  ne¬ 
ver  understood  that  any  such  ad¬ 
mission  had  been  made.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  house  would 
allow  that  it  had  ever  made  any 
such  admission  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  honourable  baronet’s 
proposition  had  beeo  received,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  was  correct  in 
his  opinion.  It  would  be  really 
raising  the  plan  of  the  honourable 
baronet  into  an  importance  which 
it  did  not  deserve,  to  dwell  upon  it 
at  any  great  length.  The  house, 
he  observed,  was  ready  to  come  to 
a  decision  ;  and  all  that  he  could 
say,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  he 
had  already  made,  would  only  serve 
to  create  embarrassment  and  delay, 
in  a  matter  which  was  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear. 

Mr.  Madocks  observed,  that  the 
real  question  was,  whether  the 
country  was  to  be  amused'  with  the 
pretence  of  a  representation,  or 
whether  it  was  at  length  to  have  a 
real  and  efficient  one.  The  main 
point  of  the  plan  was  the  vesting 
of  franchises  in  the  resident  house¬ 
holders.  A  better  regulation  than 
this  could  not:' well  be  conceived. 
It  had  been  treated  in  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  work  lately  published,  which 
those  who  desired  to  gain  inform¬ 
ation  on  this  subject  could  not  per¬ 
use  with  too  much  attention,  as  it 
contained  the  most  solid  and  satis¬ 
factory  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  regulation.  It  had  been 


the  invariable  practice  in  every 
reign,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First  to  that  of  Charles  the  Second, 
to  alter  the  state  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  with  respect  to  boroughs. 
These  alterations  proceeded  upon 
the  variations  which  took  place 
among  the  towns,  some  rising  into 
opulence,  others  sinking  into  insig¬ 
nificance  ;  and  in  all  the  plans  of 
reform  that  had  been  proposed  to 
the  house,  whether  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Grey,  or  others,  it  was  always 
a  leading  feature  to  do  away  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  vest  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  resident 
householder.  What  right  had  Old 
Sarum,  and  Midhurst,  and  Gatton, 
to  send  representatives  to  parlia¬ 
ment  upon  that  principle  ?  The 
notion  of  universal  suffrage  he  held 
to  be  absurd.  But  surely  it  was 
even  more  aburd,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
to  give  the  right  of  sending  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  to  an  old  wall, 
or  to  twenty-five  stones  in  a  field 
( Hear ,  hear  !)  The  bill  which 
had  lately  passed  in  that  house 
(Mr.  Curwen’s)  had  only  made 
matters  worse,  by  throwing  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  market  for  seats  into 
the  hands  of  the  treasury.  These 
partial  remedies  could  be  of  no  use 
where  the  system  was  fundamen¬ 
tally  wrong.  The  resolution  of  1779 
had  often  been  appealed  to  in  vain  ; 
and  where  then  was  the  use  of  new 
enactments,  the  intended  effect  of 
which  the  system  necessarily  pre¬ 
vented  ?  There  was  another  point 
to  which  he  was  desirous  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  house,  as  he 
had  been  misrepresented  respecting 
it,  or,  at  least,  as  inferences  had 
been  drawn  from  it  which  were  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.  He  al¬ 
luded  to  the  representation  which 
he  had  made  respecting  the  bargain 
with  the  treasury  for  the  borough 

of 
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of  Cashel.  That  part,  of  the  charge 
which  stated/  that  lord  Castlereagh 
suggested  to  Mr.  Dick  the  propriety 
of  resigning  his  seat  if  he  could 
not  vote  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
York,  had  been  denied.  But  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  de¬ 
nial  was  confined  to  this — and  the 
•inference  was,  that  the  rest  of  the 
charge,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
important,  was  positively  true. 
( Hear,  hear!)  He  was  ready  to 
prove  that  5000!.  had  been  paid 
to  the  treasury  <fbr  the  seat,  and 
that  Mr.  Dick  had  been  induced 
to  vacate  upon  a  difference  arising 
between  him  and  the  ministry,  as 
to  his  vote  on  the  question  resceet-’ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York. 
This  was  the  important  part  of 
the  charge  which  no  one  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  deny.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  there  was  the  strong¬ 
est  ground  for  giving  a  pledge  to 
the  nation  that  the  house  would 
take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

Sir  James  Hall  said,  the  con¬ 
stitution  ought  to  be  defended 
without  a  very  narrow  or  mi¬ 
nute-examination,  for  many  things 
which  appeared  ridiculous  at  first 
might  be  good  in  their  ultimate 
effect.  Since  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  house,  he  had  stu¬ 
died  the  motives  of  men  a  good 
deal,  not  only  in  their  public 
speeches,  but  in  their  private  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  result  was,  a 
conviction  that  he  had  got  into 

O 

better  company  than  he  at  one  time 
imagined.  Tie  affirmed,  that  its 
votes  were  almost  always  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  nation.  He  ad¬ 
verted,  as  a  proof,  to  the  late  vote 
respecting  an  improper  military 
appointment,  and  affirmed  that 
the  conduct  of  the  house  on  the 
business  of  the  duke  of  York  would 
have  been  equally  satisfactory,  had 
not  undue  means  been  taken  to 
1809. 
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produce  a  contrary  impression. 
He  himself,  however,  was  one  of 
the  minority  of  125,  though  his 
name  had  not  appeared  in  the 
published  lists.  He  could  not 
assent  to  the  motion  of  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet ;  but  he  highly  com¬ 
plimented  colonel  Ward! e,  who  had 
so  well  cqrrducted  himself  in  adver¬ 
sity.  He  hoped  he  would  be  enabled 
to  bear  prosperity  with  equal  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  not  suffer  his  brain  to 
be  turned  by  the  intoxicating  influ¬ 
ence  of  three  times  three.  [A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Hutchinson  would  not  suffer 
the  question  to  go  to  a  division, 
without  replying  to  some  of  the 
observations  and  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  it.  From  what 
he  had  heard  of  the  honourable 
baronet’s  speech,  one'  m'ore  con¬ 
stitutional,  more  calculated  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  respectful  attention 
of  the  house,  and  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  pr  containing  stronger 
professions,  of  a  wish  to  conciliate, 
he  had  never  heard  in  parliament. 
It  was  directed  to  dip  judgement, 
not  to  the  passions,  and  certainly 
did  not,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
justify  the  tone  of  scoff  and  ridi¬ 
cule  in  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  replied  to  it. 
Its  object  was  to  insure  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parliament  to  the  great 
question  of  reform  at  an  early  period 
of  the  next  sessions.  Called  upon  ' 
as  -the  honourable  baronet  had 
been,  taunted  as  it  were,  and  pro- 
yoked  to  speak  out — misconceived 
by  some — misrepresented  by  others 
— he  had  on  that  night  put  the 
house  in  full  possession  of  his 
thoughts  ;  and  although  not  likely 
on  slight  grounds  to  change  his 
opinion,  he  had  nevertheless  de¬ 
clared,  that  being  disposed  to  yield 
to  reason  and  sound  argument,  he 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  sentiments 
which  others  entertained.  The 
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subject  of  reform  was  not  a  new 
one,  nor  now  for  the  first  time  in¬ 
troduced  ;  some  of  the  ablest  states¬ 
men  had  considered  it  worthy  of 
parliamentary  inquiry.  But  it  had 
been  objected  that  the  honourable 
baronet,  was  not  a  fit  person  to 
bring  it  forward.  Would  it  be 
seriously  contended  that  with  -  tire 
stake  which'  he  possessed  in  the 
country,  with  a  property  such  as 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few,  greater 
than  that  of  almost  any  other 
member  of  the  house  ;  would  it 
be  urged  that  a  man  or  his  rank, 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
of  reflective  habits,  was  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  bring  forward  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Was  this  objection  taken  in 
downright  earnestness  ?  If  it  were, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  would  be  glad  to 
be  informed  who  was  qualified  for 
such  a  task  ?  The  honourable 
baronet  appeared  to  have  coin 
sidered  the  subject  with  great  so¬ 
licitude,  and  he  had  presented  it 
as  one,  which,  if  acted  upon  as  he 
suggested,  he  flattered  himself 
would  strengthen  the  sovereign 
in  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  compose  jarring  in¬ 
terests,  and  eventually  uphold  the 
state.  Such  at  least  were  the  re¬ 
sults  which  the  honourable  baronet 
expected  from  the  measure.  An¬ 
other  most  extraordinary  objection 
had  been  made,  that  he  sought  to 
change  the  constitution  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  not  by  the  assistance  of  the 
house  of  commons,  but  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  people.  The 
gentleman  who  had  urged  this 
last  objection  seemed  to  have  been 
strangely  inattentive  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  house,  and  to  the 
concluding  motion  of  the  honoura¬ 
ble  baronet,  namely,  “  that  the 
house  would,  early  in  the  next 
session,  take  into  consideration 


the  state  of  the  representation  in 
parliament.”  Yet  the  honourable 
baronet,  who  has  thus  directly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  parliament,  and  to 
the  parliament  alone,  is  unaccount¬ 
ably  accused  of  having  made  that 
appeal  to  the  people.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  fate  of 
other  nations,  winch  iHve  fallen 
victims  either  to  the  treachery  or 
ignorance  of  their  political  leaders, 
or  have  been  overwhelmed  by  their 
blind,  unbridled  passions,  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  prevailing  disinclina¬ 
tion  and  distrust.  The  honest 
zeal  of  the  reformer  is  set  atnought; 
the  very  excrescences  are  too  sacred 
to  be  touched  ;  even  the  rust  of 
,  time  is  to  be  respected,  lest  we 
should  injure  or  deface.  But  in 
contemplating  the  fall  of  other 
states,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that 
they  refused  to  reform,  while  re¬ 
formation  was  yet  possible  and 
safe;  neither  *  should  we  confound 
with  the  leveller  and  revolutionist, 
those  who  afe  only  desirous  of 
doing  away  the  abuses,  and  im¬ 
perfections  arising  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  time,  to  which  every  govern¬ 
ment.  and  all  human  institutions 
are  more  or  less  liable.  The  revo¬ 
lutionist  would  destroy,  the  re¬ 
former  would  preserve.  It.  is  on¬ 
ly  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
who  fancy  that  that  which  was  origi- 
ginally  good,  perhaps  approaching 
to  perfection,  is  not  subject  to  cor¬ 
ruption  and  decay. 

He  entertained  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  foundation/  and  main 
pillars  of  the  constitution  were 
sound  ;  and  while  he  admitted 
the  theory  of  the  composition  of 
parliament  to  be  admirable,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  that  the 
people  were  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented,  at  the  present  period,  in 
the  house  of  commons.  It  was  his 
duty  to  speak  respectfully  of  tire 
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decisions  of  the  house,  although 
ie  had  differed  from  many  of  those 
•f  the  present  sessions ;  but  he 
Ould  not  doubt,  that,  had  the 
louse  been  otherwise  constituted, 
he  result  of  their  deliberations 
-vould  have  been  far  different. 
Sad  the  voice  and  wishes  of  the 
■  people  possessed  more  influence, 
i:]\e  appeals  of  the  members  for 
Okehampton,  Carlisle,  &c.  could 
not  have  been  made  in  vain  ;  nor 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  mi¬ 
nisters  were  defeated,  had  there 
been  a  different  representation, 
would  there  have  been  found  a  set 
of  men,  hardy  enough  to  have 
defended  the  measures  which  were 
arraigned,  and  by  the  vote  of  the 
house  condemned.  When  the 
member  for  Carlisle,  prompted  by 
the  purest  zeal  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  introduced  a  bill  for  “  se- 
curing  the  independence  and  purity 
of  parliament,”  had  the  house 
been  differently  constituted,  no 
minister  would  have  ventured  so 
to  trifle  with  the  feelings  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  as  to  have 
converted  that  bill  into  one  of  a 
directly  opposite  tendency,  a  bill 
which  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  ought  rather  to  have  been 
entitled  “  a  bill  for  more  effectually 
preventing  the  sale  of  seats  in  par¬ 
liament  for  money,  and  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  monopoly  thereof  to  the 
treasury  by  the  means  of  patron¬ 
age. It  originally  had  his  sup¬ 
port  ;  hut  that  support  he  was  re¬ 
luctantly  obliged  to  withdraw, 
being  of  opinion  that  under  the 
all-blighting  hand  of  ministers  it 
soon  lost  its  primitive  purity  and 
value ;  for,  by  the  enactments  as 
they  came  out  of  the  committee, 
it  had  become  a  bill  calculated  to 
increase  the  very  evil  it  professed 
to  remedy,  and  very  alarmingly 
to  add  to  the  already  too  prepon¬ 
derating  influence  of  the  crown  and 
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the  house  of  commons.  There  surely 
must  be  something  radically  wrong 
at  this  moment,  when  members  in 
their  places  have  unblu shingly  de¬ 
clared,  that  seats  in  that  house  were 
procured  by  money.  The  avowal  in 
other  times  of  this  practice  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  !  At  the 
present  day  it  has  been  made,  not 
only  without  compunction,  but 
with  such  effrontery  as  to  have 
rendered  this  great  and  crying 
public  scandal  in  itself  sufficient  to 
justify  a  unanimous  call  for  re¬ 
form.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  (the  speaker),  by  his  im¬ 
pressive  and  constitutional  speech, 
had  exerted  himself  to  assert  the 
dignity  and  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  house.  That  speech  should 
be  entered  on  the  journals,  that 
at  a  future  period,  when  these  de¬ 
bates  shall  be  alluded  to,  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  statute  law,  and  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  under  the 
high  authority  of  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  record  as  the  fullest  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  fraud  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  parliament.  On  the 
whole,  judging  of  the  house  by 
their  late  measures,  by  that  which 
they  have  done,  and  by  what  they 
have  failed  in  doing  ;  looking  to 
the  formidably  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  in  the  country, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  repeating 
his  opinion,  that  a  reform  of  the 
house  of  commons  had  become  a 
measure  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
one  which  he  was  convinced  could 
not  too  soon  be  effected. 

Mr.  Western  and  others  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion. 

A  division  then  took  place  ; 
when  the  numbers  on  sir  Francis 
Burdett's  motion  were— 

Ayes  .  .  .  15 
Noes  ...  7^ 

Majority  against  themetion  —59 
E  2  June 
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June  19.  Mr.  Wardle. — “  Sir, 
bad  I  not  been  so  loudly  called 
upon,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  statement  I  at  that  time 
made,  t  should  not  at  this  mpment 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  house  ;  bin  being  so  called 
upon,-  sir,  I  think  I  have  a  peculiar 
claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
house. 

“  In  the-  first  place,  sir,.  I  beg 
to  state  what  it  was  I  did  assert 
upon  that  occasion.  I  said,  sir, 
6  That  on  the  event  of  an  efficient 
reform  in  parliament,  such  a  re¬ 
form  as  would  insure  to  the  people, 
in  their  representatives,  active  sup¬ 
porters  of  their  rights,  and  faithful 
guardians  of  their  purse,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  was  of 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  the 
income  tax  might  be  done  awavj 

O  -- 

“  Had  no  preceding  declara¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  been  made 
by  others,  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  at  the  insinuations  that 
were  thrown  out,  or  at  the  clamour 
that  was  raised  against  me  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  observation  ; 
but  I  confess  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised  at  such  insinuations  and 
such  clamours,  when  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  language  similar  in 
its  tendency,  though  much  stronger 
in  itself,  had  been  used  by  a  states¬ 
man  so  peculiarly  respected  by 
the  gentlemen  opposite ;  I  mean 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  1782  said,  ‘  If 
there  always  had  been  a  house  of 
commons  who  wrere  the  faithful 
stewards  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  the  diligent  checks  of  the 
administration  of  the  finances, 
the  constitutional  advisers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  steady  and  unqualified'  friends 
of  die  people,  I  ask,  if  the  burthens’ 
which  the  constituents  of  the  house 
were  now  doomed  to  endure,  would 
have  been  incurred  Surely,  sir, 
this  is  far  stronger  language  than 


that  which  I  used.  Mr.  Pitt  tells 
you,  that-  under  such  a  house  of 
commons  the  people  would  not 
have  been  taxed  at  all  :  the  extent 
of  my  assertion  wTas,  that  a  given 
proportion  only  of  their  enormous 
burthens  miuht  be  done  awav.  On 

O  J 

that,  and  indeed  on  several  other 
occasions,  I  was  accused,  together 
with  those  gentlemen  wTrth  wrhom  I 
am  most  in  the  habit  of  acting,, 
of  systematically  attaching  the  cha-  • 
racters  of  public  men.  I  solemnly 
deny  the  charge  ;  and  I  do  declare, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  I  have  aimed  an  insinuation 
against  an  individual.  That  I 
have  attacked  a  system  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  that  I  have  attacked  the  par¬ 
ties  acting  upon  and  defending 
that  system  of  corruption,  I  am 
free  to  confess;  but  as  to  attack¬ 
ing  an  individual  in  any  other 
shape  than  that  of  a  direct  and 
specific  charge,  I  positively  deny  : 
if  I  had  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  every  principle  by 
which  my  public  and  private  life 
has  been  regulated.  But  to  that 
system  of  corruption,  which  from 
my  soul  I  deprecate,  I  shall  ever 
oppose  myself ;  and  in  so  doing  I 
am  again  supported  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1782,  who  de¬ 
clared,  that  ‘  the  defect  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  the  national  disease  ; 
and  unless  you  apply  a  remedy 
immediately  to  that  disease,  you 
must  inevitably  take  the  conse¬ 
quence  with  which  it  is  pregnant. 
Without  a  parliamentary  reform 
the  nation  wTill  be  plunged  into  new 
wars.  Without  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  you  cannot  be  safe  against  bad 
ministers,  nor  can  even  good  mi¬ 
nisters  be  of  use  to  you.  No 
honest  man  can,  according  to  the 
present  system,  continue  minister/ 
So  much,  sir,  for  the  system  of 
corruption.  And  after  these  quo- 
1  „  talions. 
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tations,  I  trust  that  the  clamour 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  friends 
of  this  statesman  will  cease  to 
exist. 

“  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
thb  reasons  on  which  I  founded  the 
opinion  I  ventured  to  give,  making 
only  one  preliminary  remark.  That 
such  a  house  of  commons  as  I  de¬ 
scribed  would  ever  keep  in  view 
two  points  :  the  one,  whether  the 
thing  was  necessary  5  the  other  (if 
found  necessary),  that  ;it  ought  to 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  possible  manner  consistent  with 
efficiency. 

“  The  first  tiling  that  gave  rise 
to  the  inquiry  that  established  in 
my  mind  the  opinion  I  delivered, 
was  my  observing  in  the  finance  re¬ 
port  that  there  was  a  regular  and 
great  increase  in  the  expenditure  df 
each  successive  year.  That  in  the 
year  ending  January  PSOB,  was 
71,989,000/.  that  of  the  year  end¬ 
ing  January  1809,  79,891,090/.  be¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  7, '100,000/.  in 
one  year  of  the  public  expenditure  : 
this  circumstance  did  much  asto-  * 
nish  me,  and  I  have  now  closely 
gone  into  the  subject.  The  result 
of  my  investigation  I  beg  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  I  shall  begin  with 
the  army/’  Here  the  honourable 
gentleman  took  a  review  of  every 
department  of  our  military  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  showed  in  what  way 
very  considerable  sayings  might  be 
made;  and  lie  concluded  with  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  shall  now,  sir,  conclude 
the  consideration  of  the  military 
department,  with  a  statement  of 
what  the  general  expenditure  has 
been  for  the  last  four  years. 

“  In  the  year  ending  $th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1806  .  .  17,3 14,028/. 

1807  .  .  15,275,859/. 

1808  .  .  15,596,589/. 

1S09  .  .  17,490,131/. 

•“  In  justice  to  those  gentlemen 


who  never  were  in  the  habit  of 
sparing  me,  but  to  whom  I  do  not 
feel  the  less  disposed  to  do  justice, 
I  must  observe,  that  during  the 
two  years  that  they  were  in  office, 
the  military  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  two  millions  less  than 
what  it  had  been  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  predecessors,  or 
than  what  it  has  been  under  the 
management  of  his  majesty’s  pre¬ 
sent  ministers. 

“  Having  done,  sir,  with  the 
military  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  civil.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  a  very  material 
saving  may  be  made  in  the  expense 
that  now  attends  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  And  first,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  post-office  :  by  reports 
that  have  beemon  the  table,  it  was 
proved  that  within  the  four  last 
years  immediately  following  the 
event  of  Mr.  Palmer  quitting  the 
post-office,  there  was  an  increased 
expense  in  that  establish rpent  of 
above  1 80/000/.  Under  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer’s  management,  the  expenditure 
did  not  exceed  200,000/.  a  year, 
it  was  now  400,000/.  Why  this 
increase  had  occurred,  or  rather 
why  it  had  been  suffered  to  occur, 

I  know  not,  but  I  feel  perfectly 
convinced,  that  no  satisfactory  rea¬ 
son  can  be  given  for  it,” 

The  honourable  gentleman  next 
took  a  comparati  ve  view  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  attendant  on  die  collection 
of  the  revenues  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  explained  in  what 
way  immense  savings  might  and 
ought  to  be  made. 

w  An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Martin)  having  so  very  ably,  and 
so  very  recently,  gone  at  a  great 
length  into  the  subject  of  pensions, 
sinecure  places,  &c.,  I  shall  only 
have  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  this  head.  Under  the  terms  ob- 
jectional  or  questionable,  he  shows 
P  3  .  aft 
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an  amount  of  822,296/.  Now, 
surely,  sir,  my  claiming  credit  for 
a  saving  of  200,000/.  a  year  out  of 
this  sum  cannot  be  deemed  unrea¬ 
sonable.  In  my  mind  a  much  great¬ 
er  saving  ought  to  be  made  here. 
But  I  wish  to  make  one  observation 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine,  that 
pensions  and  sinecure  places  are  to 
be  held  as  sacred  as  freeholds,  let 
them  have  been  obtained  how  they 
may,  or  let  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
come  arising  from  them  have  in¬ 
creased  to  ever  so  enormous  an 
extent,  by  change  of  circumstances 
in  the  state.  This  doctrine,  sir, 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  can¬ 
not  be  substantiated  ;  and  that  it 
is  perfectly  novel  I  am  prepared  to 
show.  In  the  year  1744)  it  appears 
that  the  tellership  of  the  exchequer 
(amongst  other  offices)  was  revised, 
and  the  salary  reduced,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  army  services 
and  the  fees  thereupon.  The  re¬ 
duction  made  was  one  third  part  of 
the  amount  of  the  salary  !  but  now 
we  are  told,  sir,  now  when  the  ar¬ 
my  expenditure  exceeds  all  bounds, 
when  it  exceeds  i  7>0G0,()00/.  a 
year,  that  these  places  are  all 
freeholds  !  Why  freeholds,  in  the 
year  1809,  when  they  were  not  so 
in  1744  ?  Is  it  the  greater  purity 
of  the  present  times,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1744,  that  has 
given  colour  to  such  doctrine  as 
this  ?  doctrine,  sir,  that  never  would 
be  held  in  such  a  house  of  com¬ 
mons  as  I  have  described. 

“  Under  the  head  of  bounties  I 
find  an  expenditure  amounting  to 
527,070/.  a  year.  Now,  upon  this 
subject  I  shall  not  give  any  opinion 
of  my  own  ;  but  knowing  that  these 
bounties  are  deemed  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  established  princi¬ 
ples  of  political  ceconomy,  both  by 
Adam  Smith  and  other  authors 


who  have  written  most  ably  upon 
these  subjects,  I  do  certainly  think 
it  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
parliament  how  far  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  should  be  so  expended ;  and 
fully  aware  of  several  items  in  this 
account  that  appear  to  me  most 
extraordinary,  such  as  bounties  to 
the  fishermen  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
sufficient  bounties  from  the  high 
price  of  fish  ;  and  bounties  upon 
linen  in  Ireland,  with  other  detail, 
not  necessary  for  me  now  to  enter 
upon,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  show,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  general  question  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  any  bounties  ought  to 
be  given,  that  a  saving  of  150,000/. 
a  year  might  be  properly  made. 

“  And  next,  sir,  I  have  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  some  expendi¬ 
ture  that  I  should  hold  to  be,  at 
this  period,  highly  improper.  I 
see,  by  the  accounts  on  the  table, 
that  nearly  200,000/.  has  already 
been  expended  in  the  building  of  a 
new  min',  which  I  understand  is 
still  likely  to  cost  a  considerable 
sum  more.  Now,  sir,  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  building  any  mint  at  all 
cannot  be  more  strongly  marked, 
than  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  within  our  power  to  issue 
coin  by  contract,  not  only  without 
expense,  but  at  a  profit  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  the  case  in  the  late 
contract  with  Messrs.  Boltons,  on 
the  issue  of  1200  tons  of  -copper 
coin.  And  when  the  fact  has  thus 
been  proved,  I  would  ask,  why  is 
the  system  to  be  given  up  ?  Why, 
sir,  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  or¬ 
der  to  create  extensive  patronage, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
a  new  mint ;  and  if  we  save  the 
money  of  the  people  by  the  system 
of  contract,  we  shall  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse  whatever  for  our  new  mint. 
But  when  it  is  completed,  three 

great 
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£reat  objects  will  certainly  he 
attained — extensive  patronage — a 
great  establishment — and  no  coin. 
But  ministers,  perhaps,  are  pre- 
1  pared  to  take  off  the  hank  restric¬ 
tions*  and  once  more  to  allow  us 
the  sight  of  gold  !*  But  upon  a 
general  principle,  I  maintain  that 
government  should  not  have  any 
establishment  for  carrying  on  me¬ 
chanical  trade.  We  are  going  to 
other  and  great  expenses  in  unne¬ 
cessary  buildings,  such  as  the  house 
of  Do wni r.g- street  for  the  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  which  has 
cost  about  9,0()0/. ;  and  amongst 
various  other  improper  waste  of 
the  public  treasure,  I  observe  3,500/. 
expended  in  repairs  of  an  office  in 
the  Adelphi.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  show  that  such  things 
were  ;  but  do  not  mean  to  take 
credit  in  my  proposed  savings  tor 
any  of  the  sums  so  expended. *' 

He  next  adverted  to  the  colonies, 
and  to  other  subjects  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying,  4C  I  am  sorry, 
sir,  to  have  detained  the  house  so 
long ;  but  what  I  owed  to  my 
country  and  my  ewn  character  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary.  I  feel  much 
obliged  by  the  patience  with  which 
1  have  been  heard,  upon  which  I 
shall  only  trespass  a  few  minutes 
longer. 

44  I  think,  sir,  that  the  national 
•accounts  ought  to  be  reduced  into 
such  form  and  order  as  would  en¬ 
able  every  member  of  the  house 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  money  of 
his  constituents  was  properly  and 
(economically  expended  ;  and  this, 
sir,  is  an  object  f  have  much  at 
heart,  for  I  do  feel  most  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  that  an  enormous  sum  is 
annually  lost  to  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  tljie  utter  confusion 
in  which  the  accounts  have  remain¬ 
ed  for  many  years,  a  confusion  that 
never  prevailed  more  than  at  this 


moment.  Admit,  sir,  that  only 
20,000,000/.  annually  remains  un¬ 
accounted  for,  and  I  am.  sure  I  am 
much  within  compass,  when  I  say 
that  at  a  very  moderate  computa¬ 
tion  we  must  lose,  in  consequence 
of  this  contusion  and  non-settle¬ 
ment  of  the  accounts,  at  least  one- 
twentieth  part  :  does  anv  gentle- 
man  who  hears  me  doubt  that  the 
public  lose  at  least  a  million  a  year 
for  the  want  of  such  a  settlement  l 
If  any  does  doubt  the  fact,  let  me 
refer  him  to  his  own  private  con- 
cerns,  and  let  me  ask  whether  he 
believes  any  individual  who  neg- 

J  O 

lects  year  after  year  to  look  into 
the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of 
his  property,  and  to  strike  a  balance 
with  his  different  agents,  escapes 
with  the  loss  of  only  a  twentieth 
part  ?  I  am  sure  he  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  a  greater  loser  undef  such 
a  system,  and  I  am  also  sure  that 
we  do  not  escape  with  a  loss  of  a 
million,  under  that  system  so  deci¬ 
dedly  ruinous  either  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  or  public  body.  Upon,  this 
subject  I  shall  beg  to  read  the  state¬ 
ment  and  remarks  of  the  late  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  (lord  Henry- 
Petty).  In  the  year  1806,  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  stated  to  the  house,  that  the 
enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  millions  of  public  money 
was  unaccounted  for.  Pie  then  goes 
on  to  observe,  4  that  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  urge  how  much 
the  public  necessities  called  for  the 
most  serious  attention  and  investi¬ 
gation  ;  that  he  need  not  state  what 
were  the  evils  which  led  to  these 
inquiries,  or  what  were  the  dangers 
of  leaving  accounts  open  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  when  the  death  of  the  par¬ 
ties  may  prevent  the  recovery  of 
the'public  money,  or  grossest  frauds 
destroy  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
great  as  it  is,  and  divert  it  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  individual  profit.* 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  SAVING  ON 

Household  troops,  two  regiments  - 
Dragoon  guards,  dragoons,  and  light  ditto  -  ,- 

Foreign  corps  -  -  -  -  -  , 

Subsidy  annually  paid  count  Meuron  for  continuing 
his  regiment  in  his  majesty's  service 
Militia  of  the  united  kingdom  -  - 

Staff  of  fifteen  small  militia  corps  reduced 
Focal  militia  -  -  - 

Volunteers  of  the  united  kingdom  - 
Royal  waggon  train  - 
Manx  fencibles  - 

Staff  of  the  army  -  -  -  '  -  -  *  - 

Recruiting  staff,  levies  and  bounties 
Army  agency  - 

War  office  -  ------ 

Pay  office  -  -  -  -  - 

Contract  horses  -  •,<  - 

Fortifications  and  repairs  at  home  ... 
Medical  department  and  annual  loss  of  men 
Commissariat  ------ 

Barracks  -  -  - 

Army  clothing  ------- 

On  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Great  Britain  - 
On  ditto  ditto  in  Ireland  -  - 

Commissioners  and  auditors  of  public  accounts 
Bank,  the  sum  charged  for  the  management  of  the 
national  debt  ------ 

Pensions  and  offices  executed  by  deputy 
Bounties  -  . 

Colonies  -  --  --  --  - 

Catholic  emancipation  - 


Expenditure  of  the  navy  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 
1809,  17,467,892/'  one  third  of  which  is 

Total  savings 


£■ 

S 

cl 

73 ,317 

0 

0 

340,000 

0 

0 

1,005,017 

0 

i 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

300,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

700,000 

0 

0 

1,000,000 

0 

0 

46,993 

0 

0 

24,184 

0 

0 

200,000 

0  - 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

51,075 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

299,083 

0 

0 

500,000 

<0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

500,000 

0 

0 

350,000 

0 

0 

270,000 

0 

0 

1,051,930 

0 

0 

388,867 

0 

0 

70,000 

0 

0 

210,594 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

150,00 

0 

0 

500,000 

0 

0 

2,000,000 

0 

0 

10,093,563 

0 

0 

5,822,630 

13 

4 

16,516,193 

13 

4 

On  the  question  being  put,  , 
Mr.  Hu  skis  son  rose:  Mr. Speaker 
• — With  whatever  feelings  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  regret  I  may  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  broaching,  in  another  place, 
the  subject  which  he  has  now  at 
last  brought  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  those  feelings 


have  by  no  means  been  -weakened, 
either  by  the  explanation  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  just 
given  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
has  been  actuated,  or  by  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  has  submitted  to 
the  house  in  support  of  his  propo¬ 
sition.  if,  in  the  first  instance,  I 
observed,  wfith  astonishment,  a 
member  of  this  house,  one  of  the 
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guardians  of  the  public  purse,  and 
one  too  wh  professes  to  watch 
over  the  public  expenditure  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
jealousy  and  anxiety,  seeking  an 
opportunity,  not  during  the  recess 
of  parliament,  but  in  the  middle 
of  a  session,  not  in  this  house, 
but  a't'a  public  meeting,  stating, 
that  he  could  point  out  a  plan  by 
which  eleven  millions  a  year  might 
be  saved  tG  the  country,  that 
astonishment  was,  if  possible,  in¬ 
creased,  when  1  saw  the  honoura- 
abie  gentleman  attending,  day 
after  day,  injhis  place  here,  without 
giving  the  house  any-, intimation 
of  the  means  by  which  this  most 
'desirable  object  might  be  effected. 
The  honourable  gentleman  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  a  declaration  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  out  of  doors;  that  from  the 
character  of  the  meeting  at  which 
it  was  made,  it  would  he  dissemi¬ 
nated  through  the  public  with  a 
mischievous  activity;  and  on  .the 
other,  that  it  was  only  in  this  house 
that  the  plan  could  be  discussed 
•with  a  view  to  any  beneficial  re¬ 
sult,  or  that,  any  practical  mea¬ 
sure  could  be  taken  for  attaining 
its  professed  object :  and  yet,  sir, 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  just 
informed  us,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  have  brought  forward 
any  part  of  this  notable  scheme  in 
the  present  session.  In  a  tone 
almost  of  anger  and  complaint,  he 
tells  you,  that  he  has  been  goaded 
and  challenged  bv  the  frequent 
calls  made  upon  him  here  ;  that 
vie! dine1  to  such  importunity,  and 
not  to  any  sense  of  his  public  duty, 
he,  on  this  last  day  of  the  session, 
condescerus  id  point  out  the  means 

s  ■* 

of  relieving  the  public  fro  the 
pressure  of  the  property  tax,  V\  hat, 

$ir,  is  the  light  in  which  the  honour¬ 


able  gentleman  places  bis  own  con¬ 
duct  by  his  statement  of  this  even¬ 
ing  ?  Some'  two  months  ago  he 
had  ascertained,  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  I  presume,  of  his  own 
mind,  that  a  tax  producing  up¬ 
wards  of  eleven  millions  a  year 
could  be  taken  off  without  any 
detriment  to  the  public  service  ; 
he  lead,  at  that  time,  so  completely 
matured  the  measures  of  reform 
by  which  this' saving  could  be  ef¬ 
fected,  as  publicly  to  record  his 
opinion  :  and  to-night  he  tells  you 
that  it  never  was  his  intention,  in 
this  session,  to  follow  up  that 
opinion  by  any  proposition  in  this 
house  !  In  the  view  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  then,  the  saving 
of  eleven  millions  is  a  mdtter  of 
such  little  moment,  that  the  means 
of  enacting  it  being  delivered  by 
him  in  the  middle  of  one  session, 
it  consists  with  his  sense  of  pub¬ 
lic  fluty  to  postpone  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  means  till  the  next. 
But  it  also  consists  with  this  same 
sense  of  duty,  in  the  mind  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  to  send 
forth  the  assertion  to  the  public, 
under  such  circumstances,  and 
coupled  with  such  sentiments,  as 
appeared  to  the  meeting,  where 
it  was  first  uttered,  best  calculated 
to  create  an  impression,  that  the 
blame  of  the  continuance  of  this 
tax  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
corruption  of  this  house.  The 
blame,  if  blame  there  be,  of  not 
having  investigated  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman's  pian  of  ceconomy 
in  this  session  must  fall  enri.ely 
upon  himself.  The  mischief,  like¬ 
wise,  if  mischief  ensue,  from  his 
indiscreet  assertions,  pmst  be  laid 
entirely  ar  his  door.  The  delusion 
and  the  disappointment  are  equally 
of  his  own  creating:.  That  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  plan  will 
end  in  the  disappointment  of  those 
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who  gave  credit  to  his  assertions, 
must,  I  think,  be.  obvious  to  every 
member  of  this  house,  who  has 
listened  to  the  details  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him 
through  all  these  details.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  they  had  been  supported  by 
any  thing  like  reasoning  or  proof, 
I  might  have  found  it  necessary 
to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of 
the  house,  with  such  statements  as 
the  arguments  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  might  have  appeared 
to  me  to  require :  but  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  brings  for¬ 
ward  nothing  but  a  string  of  bare 
assertions,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  meet  them  in  detail  by 
Other  assertions  of  an  opposite  na¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  sir,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
treats  this  subject,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  he  should  con¬ 
fine  his  savings  to  eleven  millions. 
With  the  same  facility,  and  by  the 
same  process,  he  might  produce  a 
saving  of  twenty ;  and  certainly 
there  are  other  reformers,  out  of 
doors,  with  a  degree  of  self-confi- 
denceequal  to  that  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  do  not  scruple  to 
tell  the  public  that  twenty  millions 
might  be  saved  without  any  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  pr.blic  service.  Their 
assertions,  I  make  no  doubt,  are 
made  with  the  same  sincerity,  pro¬ 
claimed  with  the  same  patriotic 
views,  and  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  beneficial  purposes  as 
those  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  He,  however,  is  only  bound 
by  the  minor  pledge,  but  having 
been  the  first  to  start,  his  anxiety 
to  redeem  that  pledge  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  quickened,  this 
evening,  by  the  bolder  strides  of 
those  who  have  since  followed  him 
in  this  mighty  career. 

The  first  idea  of  tins  saving  ap¬ 


pears  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  honourable  gentleman’s  mind 
in  consequence  of  a  discovery  he 
made  in  the  annual  accounts,  that 
the  total  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January  1808,  was  seventy- 
one  millions,  and  that  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January  1809 
it  was  seventy-nine  millions.  The 
honourable  gentleman  finds  an  in¬ 
crease  of  charge  to  the  amount  of 
eight  millions,  and'  the  necessary 
and  natural  inference  is,  that  a 
saving  of  eleven  millions  may  be 
made.  Having  come  to  this  ir¬ 
resistible  conclusion,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  hastens  to  publish 
his  discovery  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  and  has  since  laboured  to 
make  up  an  account,  showing  the 
means  by  which  this  saving  may 
be  effected.  Before  I  proceed  to 
say  a  few  words  on  those  means, 
I  will  endeavour  to  state  very 
shortly  to  the  house  the  principal 
causes  of  the  increased  expense  in 
the  year  1809,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  This  part  of  the 
case  might  have  embarrassed  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  calculation, 
and  he  therefore  very  discreetly 
appears  to  have  excluded  it  alto¬ 
gether  from  his  account.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  the  charge  of  the  public 
debt,  occasioned  by  the  loan  of  the 
year,  amounting  to  about  800,000/. 
In  the  navy  an  increased  expense 
of  1,500,000/.  owing  principally 
to  the  increased  price  of  naval 
stores.  In  the  army,  an  increase 
to  the  same  amount,  owing  to  the 
augmentation  of  our  regular  force, 
and  to  our  having  had  a  great 
proportion  of  that  force  employed 
in  active  operations  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  There  is  also  1,500,000/. 
in  arrear  of  debt  due  to  the 
East  India  company,  for  services 
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performed  by  them  in  former  years  ; 
and  about  3,000,000/.  of  pecuniary 
aid  to  our  allies,  of  which  1,200,000/. 
was  sent  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  un¬ 
der  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and 
the  remainder  to  aid  the  patriotic  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Spaniards,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  and  approbation  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom.  I  must 
leave  to  the  house  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  judge,  whether  any  of  these 
branches  of  expenditure  could 
have  been  abridged,  consistent 
with  justice  or  sound  policy  ;  and 
will  now  proceed  to  the  plan  of 
the  honourable  gentleman. — 

The  honourable  gentleman  took 
up  all  the  facts  noticed  by  Mr. 
Wardle,  and  attempted  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  his  arguments,  and 
concluded  with  saying  :  There  is 
only  one  topic  more  on  which  I 
will  trouble  the  house  at  present. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  declaration  of 
a  gallant  admiral  (Markham),  a 
member  of  this  house,  that  one- 
third  of  the  whole  expense  of  the 
navy  might  be  saved  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  service.  That  expense 
is  now  nineteen  millions  ;  and  if  the 
honourable  gentleman,  upon  the 
strength  of  this  assertion,  has  taken 
credit  for  a  third  of  this  sum,  it 
wall  certainly  be  of  main  asssistance 
to  him  towards  effecting  his  pro¬ 
posed  saving  of  eleven  millions.  The 
assertion,  1  am  afraid,  was  made  in 
this  house.  Whether  it  was  diawn 
from  the  honourable  admiral  in  a 
moment  of  irritation,  and  when  he 
was  off  his  guard,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say  ;  but  1  have  no  difficulty  in 
declaring  that  it  was  a  rash  and 
inconsiderate  assertion,  and  one 
which  could  not  be  realized.  Since 
it  was  made,  that  gallant  admiral 
has  been  in  office  ;  he  has  not  only 
been  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but 
what  is  called  the  managing  lord, 


a  phrase  perfectly  well  understood, 
at  that  board.  In  this  situation  he 
must  have  been  anxious,  not  only 
from  every  feeling  of  duty  to  his 
country,  but  from  the  most  power¬ 
ful  personal  motives,  to  make  good 
his  assertion,  and  to  establish  the 
truth  and  solidity  of  it,  by  his  own 
practice  and  his  own  retrenchments. 
Further,  he  must  have  been  goaded 
to  it  every  day  and  almost  every 
hour,  by  that  occonomical  admini¬ 
stration  which  has  this  night  re¬ 
ceived  the  praise  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  an  administration  un¬ 
der  which  the  gallant  admiral  serv¬ 
ed,  and  the  members  of  which  had, 
in  a  manner,  made  themselves  par¬ 
ties  to  this  pledge,  not  less  by  their 
boasted  professions  of  ^economy, 
than  by  the  cheers  of  approbation 
they  gave  ro  the  original  assertion. 
W ell,  sir,  what  was  done  ?  Were 
the  estimates  of  the  navy  diminish¬ 
ed  ?  Was  the,  sum  required  for 
wages,  for  wear  and  tear,  for  victual¬ 
ling,  less  than  under^  the  honoura¬ 
ble  admiral’s  predecessors  ?  In 
fact,  was  the  expense  lessened  at 
all,  or  in  any  material  degree  ?  It 
certainly  was  not,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  admiral  must  have  found  his 
mistake.  It  would  be  preposterous 
to  pretend,  that  in  an  expenditure 
of  nineteen  millions  there  exist  no 
abuses  at  all ;  but  I  maintain,  that 
when  they  are  discovered  they  are 
corrected  ;  that  there  is  no  wilful 
waste  countenanced  by  the  heads 
of  departments ;  that  there  is  as 
much  vigilance  and  as  much  anxie¬ 
ty  to  keep  down  expense  in  the 
present  admiralty  as  there  could  be 
during  the  management  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  admiral  ;  and  that  many 
beneficial  regulations  have  lately 
been  made  for  this  purpose;  but 
that  no  such  saving,  as  was  rashly 
stated  by  him  to  be  practicable, 
can  be  effected  ;  and  that  the  total 
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expense  cannot  be  materially,  if  at 
all,  diminished,  as  long  as  the  war 
compels  us  to  keep  up  our  navy  to 
its  present  establishment.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement  having  derived 
any  real' support  from  the  assertion 
of  the  gallant  admiral,  I  say  that 
he,  as  I  trust  the  house  and  the 
public  will,  ought  to  take  a  warn¬ 
ing  from  it,  to  mistrust  his  own  as¬ 
sertions  ;  and  that  the  mischievous 
use  which  has  been  made  of  the 
gallant  admiral’s  statement  and  au¬ 
thority  out  of  doors,  to  create  dis¬ 
content,  ought  to  have  been  a  les¬ 
son  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  hesitate  before  he  came  forward 
here,  or  elsewhere,  with  similar  as¬ 
sertions,  calculated  not  to  alleviate 
any  real  pressure,  but  to  add  to  the 
irritation  of  the  public,  not  to  im¬ 
prove  our  resources,  but  to  increase 
the  difficulties  and  hazards  insepa¬ 
rable  from  a  protracted  war,  of 
which  no  man  can  foresee  the  issue, 
or  determine  the  duration.’’ 

Mr.  Ward  spoke  on  the  same 
side. 

Mr.  Parnell.— Before,  sir,  I  make 
any  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
honourable  member  (Mr.  Huskis- 
son),  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
assert,  that  a  charge  more  unfound¬ 
ed  could  not  be  made  by  odb  mem¬ 
ber  against  another,than  that  which 
he  has  brought  forwai  d  against  the 
honourable  member  behind  me,  for 
making  his  statement  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  I  appeal  to 
every  member  in  the  house,  whe- 
ther-or  not  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  was  not  compelled  to  do  so  ; 
and  whether  it  was  possible  for 
him,  after  the  threat  that  was  held 
over  him  from  the  moment  at 
which  he  first  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  saving  that  might  be  made 
in  the  public  expenditure,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  session  to  close,  without 


coming  down  to  the  house  and 
stating  the  grounds  of  that  opinion. 
The  honourable  member  has  said, 
that  the ,  honourable  mover  has 
made  a  statement  of  mere  assertion, 
and  that  he  could  just  as  easily 
have  proved  a  saving  of  a  million 
as  a  saving  of  500,000/.  whenever 
he  had  said  that  he  could  save 
the  latter  sum.  This,  sir,  I  posi¬ 
tively  deny ;  the  statement  of  the 
honourable  member  was  replete 
with  sound  argument,  supported 
by  indisputable  facts,  and  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  best  authorities ; 
nothing  was  advanced  in  it  which 
the  honourable  member  did  not 
most  satisfactorily  sustain  ;  and  it 
was  very  evident  that,  when  the 
house  heard  tins  statement,  a  great 
degree  of  surprise  was  excited,  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  of  proof 
which  the  honourable  member  was 
able  to  advance  in  support  of  his 
general  opinion.  In  what  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  opposite  has  said, 
respecting  the  expenditure  of  the 
last  year  being  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  preceding  year  by 
seven  millions,  he  has  altogether 
misrepresented  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  and  me.  He  made  no  such  ab- 
surd  position,  as  that  of  saying, 
that  because  the  expenditure  had 
increased  seven  millions,  therefore 
a  saving  might  be  effected  of  ele¬ 
ven.  He  referred  to  this  fact  merely 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  grounds 
existed  for  forming  a  presumption 
that  a  considerable  saving  might 
be  effected,  and  that  whatever  he 
advanced  in  the  detail  might  be 
borne  out.  W^pn,  sir,  I  come  to 
consider  the  observations  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made  to  the 
house,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking 
how  very  superficially  he  has  dwelt 
upon  that  part  of  it  width  relates 
to  the  army,  It  is  in  this  depart- 
k  ment 
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ment  where,  according  to  common 
notoriety,  the  greatest  abuses  pre¬ 
vail  ;  and  in  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  which,  a  greater  want  of 
sound  principles  is  generally  con¬ 
ceived  to  exist  than  in  any  other 
department  ;  and  though  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  behind  me  has 
made  out  items  on  which  six  mil¬ 
lions,  in  his  opinion,  might  be. saved, 
the  honourable  member  opposite 
has  confined  his  observations  to 
two  of  them  only,  the  foreign  corps 
and  fortifications.  Is-  the  house  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  honour¬ 
able  member  is  unable  to  meet  ar¬ 
guments  and  authorities  advanced 
upon  this  general  head  ?  I  think, 
sir,  it  has,  in  a  great  degree,  a 
right  to  do  so ;  it  has,  at  least,  a 
right  to  infer  that  the  honourable 
member  who  has  proposed  this  sav¬ 
ing,  has  not  done  so  on  the  light 
grounds  of  mere  assertion,  imputed 
to  him  by  the  honourable  member. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  opinion  which 
the  honourable  member  behind  me 
entertains  respecting  the  military 
expenditure  of  Ireland,  in  this  I 
most  fully  concur  with  him,  and 
am  desirous  to  bear  with  him  equal 
responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
it ;  for  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that 
this  greatly  increased  expenditure, 
from  400,000/.  in  the  American 
war  to  two  millions  in  1799,  and 
to  near  five  millions  in  1809,  can 
be  accounted  for  by  any  other 
means  than  by  the  impolitic  resist¬ 
ance  which  is  made  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  claims  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  It  is  notorious  to  every 
one,  that  the  object  of  that  expendi¬ 
ture  is  in  a  great  degree  to  feep 
the  people  in  subjection,  and  that 
so  large  an  army  would  not  be 
wanting,  if  no  such  object  existed. 
I  have  therefore  a  right  to  say, 
that  if  a  wiser  policy  was  adopted 
in  governing  Ireland,  a  great  por¬ 
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tion  of  this  expenditure  might  be 
saved,  and  an  additional  security 
obtained  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  against  invasion,  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  greatly  mistaken* 
if  they  conceive  that  this  part  of 
the  public  expenditure  is  of  no 
concern  to  them.  They  pay  of  it* 
by  the  articles  of  the  union,  no  less 
than  1,5  parts  out  of  17 ;  and  they 
should  be  more  on  their  guard, 
therefore,  how  they  lend  themselves 
to  the  designs  of  those  who  create 
alarms  by  talking  of  the  terrors 
of  popery.  They  should  consider 
that  they  impose  upon  themselves 
a  charge  of  no  less  than  two  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  by  refusing  to  their 
catholic  fellow  subjects  their  just 
and  constitutional  rights. 

I  must  here,  sir,  remark  upon 
another  point  on  which  the  honour¬ 
able  member  opposite  has  greatly 
mistaken  the  statement  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  behind  me.  He 
has  argued  as  if  he  took  credit  for 
a  great  saving  to  be  effected  in  the 
naval  department,  in  order  to 
make  out  a  total  saving  of  eleven 
millions.  He  has  done  no  such 
thing.  The  savings  which  he  has 
calculated  upon  are— -in  the  army, 
6,182,000/.- — Management  of  the 
revenue,  3,11 0,000/.  —  Commis¬ 
sions  of  accounts  and  inquiry, 
76,000/.  —  Pensions,  300,000/.— 
Colonies,  500,000/.  — -  Bounties, 
150,000/.  Allowance  on  manage¬ 
ment  of  debt,  210,000/. — The  mi¬ 
litary  expenditure  of  Ireland, 
2,000,000 /. — making  10,857,000/. 
The  savings  which  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  navy  departments 
will  amply  make  good  what  this 
sum  wants  of  eleven  millions  ;  and 
it  will  also  trover  any  errors  that 
may  have  been  made  in  taking 
the  savings  in  the  other  department 
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so  high  as  1 0,857,000/.  I  have  felt  it 
due,  sir,  to  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  behind  me,  to  make  these  ob¬ 
servations  in  explanation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  what  he  has  said.  The 
honourable  member  has  under¬ 
taken  a  task  of  great  responsibility, 
and  one  attended  with  great  la¬ 
bour,  with  a  view  to  promote  a 
public  object.  His  exertions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  made 
out  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  thanks  of  this  house 
and  of  the  country  ;  and  as  I,  sir, 
think  that  the’  investigation  which 
he  has  set  on  foot  into  every  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure  will  be 
attended  with  the  best  possible 
effects,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
give  what  support  it  has  lain  in  my 
power  to  give  him. 

Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and, 
Mr.  H.  Thornton  spoke  to  different 
points  in  the  discussion. 

The  question  was  then  loudly 
called  for,  and  w$s  put  on  Mr. 
Wardle’s  32  motions. 

The  first  motion  was  “  for  an 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  royal 
staff,  for  the  last  three  years,  di¬ 
stinguishing  the  numbers  employed 
at  home  and  abroad.” 

The  motion  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

The  second  was  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  local  militia  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  grant  such  accounts 
as  ministers  should  in  their  judge¬ 


ment  conceive  within  the  spirit 
and  scope  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  motions.  If  in  the  next 
session  he  thought  any  of  these 
accounts  not  sufficiently  particular, 
he  might  then  move  for  a  further 
account  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wardle  said  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied. 

All  the  motions  were  then  pass, 
ed,  with  some  slight  observations. 
Among  the  number  were,  accounts 
of  the  expenses  of  the  royal  wag¬ 
gon  train,  of  the  Manx  fencibles, 
of  fortifications,  Martello  towers, 
and  military  canals,  printing  and 
stationary  for  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament.  , 

House  of  Lords,  Wednesday 
June  21.  The  chancellor  stated 
to  their  lordships,,  that  the  lords 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
king  had  received  two  commis¬ 
sions  from  his  majesty,  signed  by 
his  own  hand,  one  for  giving  the 
royal  assent  to  a  bill  agreed  to  by 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
the  other  for  proroguing  the  par¬ 
liament. 

The  lords  commissioners  then  de¬ 
sired  the  attendance  of  the  hon. 
house  of  commons  in  the  house  of 
lords  to  hear  his  majesty’s  gracious 
communication  j  and  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  speaker  and  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
the  lord  chancellor  read  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  most  graciou^  speech.  [See 
Public  Papers.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


troductory  Observations — Brief  recapitulatory  Sketch  of  the  Affairs  oj 
Spain  during  1808 — Their  melancholy  State  at  the  End  of  that  Year — 
Interest  taken  by  the  British  Nation  in  the  Cause  of  the  Patriots — Their 
Disappointment  and  Indignation  at  the  Convention  of  Cintra — Board  oj 
Inquiry  on  this  Subject — Proceedings  of  the  Board —Their  Importance ,  as 
affording  a  historical  Document — Abstract  of  the  Evidence  laid  before  the 
Board  —  Transactions  oj'  Sir  Arthur  JVellesley  till  the  Arrival  of  Sir 
Harry  Burrard — First  Point  of  Difference  respecting  the  Plan  of  Opera - 
tionslbetween  the  two  Generals — Reasons  assigned  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
for  the  Army  not  advancing — Evidence  respecting  the  Degree  of  Defeat 
sustained  by  the  French  at  Vimeira — Arrival  of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple — 
Armistice  proposed  by  the  French  General— Discussions  on  the  Articles  of 
it— Advantages  supposed  to  result  from  the  Convention— Report  of  the 
Board  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Generals — A  more  definite  Opinion  called  for 
by  His  Majesty — General  Nichollss  Reasons  for  disapproving  of  the  Con¬ 
vention —  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's— Lord  Moira's  Objections  to  the  Ar¬ 
mistice  and  Convention — Remarks  on  the  Issue  of  the  Board's  Pro¬ 
ceedings. 


THE  situation  of  affaire1,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  at  the 
termination  of  the  year  1808,  prov¬ 
ed,  with  a  melancholy  certainty ,Jthe 
continued  and  undiminished  ope¬ 
ration  of  those  causes,  some  of 
which  we  briefly  sketched  in  the 
introductory  observations  to  the  his¬ 
torical  department  of  the  last  vo¬ 
lume  of  our  Register,  as  producing 
and  accounting  for  the  success  of 
the  French  arms,  and  the  establish- 
mentand  extension  of  French  power. 

During  the  progress  of  that  year 
a  more  prosperous  and  happier 
aera  appeared  to  be  dawning  on 
Europe,  worn  out  by  a  cruel  and 
destructivewarfare  for  nearly  twen¬ 
ty  years  ;  and  writhing  under  the 
most  foul  and  tyrannical  oppres¬ 
sion,  that  ever  cursed  this  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  enemy  of  peace 


and  liberty,  hitherto  feebly  and 
partially  opposed  by  the  people  of 
those  countries  which  he|had  con¬ 
quered,  met  in  Spain  with  a  resist¬ 
ance  at  once  unexpected  and  formi¬ 
dable.  The  happiest  results  werean- 
ticipated  from  the  enthusiastic  and 
heroic  insurrection  of  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  as  Spain  possessed  ; — a  people, 
who,  amidst  superstition  and  igno¬ 
rance,  still  preserved  some  of  the 
most  proud  and  dignifying  features 
of  the  human  character.  The  si¬ 
tuation  and  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  were  also 
justly  regarded  as  affording  no 
slight  additional  source  of  hope, 
that  thdy  would  ultimately  succeed 
in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  op¬ 
pression  and  tyranny  of  Bonaparte. 
It  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that, 
at  the  first  onset,  they  would  be 
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compelled  to  yield  a  temporary 
superiority  and  triumph  to  the  sy¬ 
stematic  and  powerful  attacks  of  the 
innumerable  hordes  that  would-be 
poured  in  against  them,  aided  by 
the  most  perfect  military  discipline 
and  skill,  and  headed  by  generals 
of  the  most  consummate  talent  and 
activity.  But,  fortunately,  it  was 
hoped,  for  their  cause,  before  Bo¬ 
naparte  could  assemble,  and  lead 
against  them,  a  very  superior  and 
formidable  force,  they  had  only  to 
cope  with  comparatively  small  hos¬ 
tile  armies, — separated  from  each 
other, — taken  unawares, — headed 
by  generals  of  no  great  reputation 
or.  skill, — and  exposed  on  all  sides 
to  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  people. 
The  unforeseen  and  unexpected  re¬ 
sistance  into  which  they  had  sud¬ 
denly  burst  forth,  favoured  them 
aNo  in  another  respect.  It  af¬ 
forded  them  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  Bonaparte  might,  be 
blind  to  his  own  interests,  foiled 
in  his'schemes,  at  least  for  a  season, 
and  proved  not  invincible,- at  least 
in  his  armies. 

These  and  other  considerations 
of  a  similar  nature,  filled  even  those 
who  were  •  not  apt  to  be  sanguine, 
and  who  thought  not  lightly,  or 
with  prejudice,  of  Bonaparte’s  pow¬ 
er  and  resources,  with  the  fond 
expectation  of  witnessing  the  re¬ 
vival  of  liberty  and  independence 
springing  up  amidst  the  people  of 
Spain,  and  spreading  from  them, 
and  by  their  means,,  over  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  This  cherished 
and  pleasing  expectation  ripened 
almost  into  certainty,  when  the 
armed  peasantry  of  Spain,  though 
unused  to  a  military  life,  deprived 
of  the  foresight  and  resources  of 
a  regular  and  established  govern¬ 
ment,  and  deserted  by  too  many 
of  their  nobles,  defeated  and  took 
prisoners  the  army  of  Dupont, 


chased  the  usurper  from  Madrid, 
and  compelled  the  French  to  con¬ 
centrate  themselves  on  the  Ebrc. 

Hitherto  the  provisional  juntas 
and  the  people  of  Spain  had  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  in  its  most  am¬ 
ple  and  honourable  extent,  and  ful¬ 
filled  whatever  those  who  hailed 
their  insurrection  with  joy  had  pre¬ 
dicted  with  confidence.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  anticipated,  that  the 
whole  effective  population  of  Spain, 
rushing  forward  in  one  impene¬ 
trable  and  irresistible  mass,  would 
free  their  country  from  the  presence 
of  their  oppressors,  and  close  a- 
gainst  them,  for  ever,  those  bar¬ 
riers  which  nature  had  planted  for 
their  protection  and  defence.  How 
cruelly  and  dreadfully,  then,  were 
the  friends  of  Spanish  independence 
disappointed,  when  the  precious 
moments  of  -  Bonaparte’s  inability 
to  act,  from  the  weakness  and 
disasters  of  his  armies,  and  the 
unprepared  condition  in  which 
the  Spanish  insurrection  found  him, 
were  witnessed  passing  away  in 
indecision  and  inactivity  1 

Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  „of  this  remissness  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards.  He  did  not 
indeed  hurry  on  the  march  of  his 
armies  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  nor 
appear  himself  at  their  head  till 
every  circumstance  and  operation  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  maintenance,  their 
regular  progress,  and  their  success, 
were  completely  and  fully  secured. 
This  conduct,  to  many,  appeared 
irresolute,  slow  and  timid  :  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  immediately 
come  forward  in  impetuous  and 
open  attack,  they  concluded  that 
he  was  apprehensive  of  defeat,  and 
unable  to  recover  from  the  con¬ 
sternation  and  surprise  into  which 
the  unexpected  insurrection  and 
resistance  of  the  Spaniards  had 
thrown  him.  But  when  all  was 
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ready,  and  not  before ;  when  the 
equipment  of  his  army  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  when  his  schemes,  laid  with 
the  utmost  skill,  secrecy,  and  pe¬ 
netration,  were  ensured  success 
by  the  adequacy,  promptness 
and  efficacy  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  he  showed  himself  still 
possessed  of  his  former  talents,  and 
prepared  to  act  with  his  wonted 
activity  and  energy.  The  Spanish 
armies  sunk  beneath  the  immense 
force  brought  against  them ;  they 
were  every  where  defeated,  driven 
back,  dispersed,  or  broken  up. 
The  capital  of  their  country  was 
again  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
the  usurper  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  not  many  were  so  san¬ 
guine  as  to  look  forward  to  that 
independence,  which  a  few  months 
before  had  been  deemed  almost 
secured  and  established. 

Still  there  were  many  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  affairs  and 
situation  of  Spain,  melancholy  and 
unfortunate  as  they  were,  which 
forbade  the  jndulgence  of  complete 
despair.  Although  from  the  im¬ 
becility  and  inactivity  of  their  pro¬ 
visional  government,  and  from  the 
want  of  regular  and  steady  courage, 
aided  by  discipline  and  skill  among 
their  troops,  every  contest  with  the 
enemy  ended  in  their  defeat  and 
dispersion,  they  did  not  appear 
disposed  to -submit  or  capitulate. 
Only  the  territory  covered  by  the 
French  armies,  or  within  the  im¬ 
mediate  reach  of  their  power  and 
vengeance,  could  properly  be  said 
to  be  subdued.  Their  troops  were 
conquered,  but  the  nation  pre¬ 
served  its  spirit,  its  hopes,  and  its 
strong  and  animating  antipathy  to 
the  invaders  of  their  soil.'  The 
contrast  between  Spain  after  her 
defeats,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
continent  which  had  been  subdued 
by  the  French  emperor,  was 
1809. 
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striking  and  consoling  : — when  the 
latter  were  defeated  in  the  field, 
submission  and  conquest  in  its,  most 
degrading  and  unqualified  sense  im¬ 
mediately  followed,  and  experi¬ 
enced  little  or  no  interruption  from 
the  burst  of  national  feeling  ;  the 
people  appeared  to  regardThe  con¬ 
test  as  merely  between  the  two 
opposing  armies;  they  probably 
wished  well  to  their  own ;  but  when 
it  was  conquered  and  compelled  to 
submit,  they  yielded  themselves  up 
without  resistance  to  their  new 
masters.  In  Spain,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  people  looked  upon 
themselves  as  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  contest,  and  seemed 
firmly  persuaded,  that  while  they 
were  determined  not  to  be  tame 
and  quiet  subjects  of  their  invader, 
his  power  must  be  limited,  preca¬ 
rious  and  temporary,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  national  armies  had  fled 
before  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Spain  at 
the  termination  of, the  year  1808, 
preserving  its  hopes  and  its  determi¬ 
nation  to  resist  its  oppressor,  amidst 
disasters  so  tremendous  and  con¬ 
tinued,  as  to  have  infused  despair 
into  the  breasts  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends  and  well  wishers.  Of  these, 
none  were  so  enthusiastic  as  the 
British  nation.  They  therefore 
hailed  with  pleasure  and  high  ex¬ 
pectation  the  determination  of  the 
British  government  to  assist  the 
patriotic  Spaniards.  Much  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  assistance.  Be¬ 
sides  the  advantage  it  was  hoped 
it  would  afford  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
the  British  nation  looked  forward 
to  the  laurels  which  their  armies 
would  reap  when  opposed  to  the 
legions  of  Bonaparte ;  they  antici¬ 
pated  triumphs  that  would  tyring 
the  glory  and  fame  of  the  British 
soldiery  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  British  navy.  The  pe- 
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culiar  situation  of  the  French  ar- 
iny  in  Portugal,  which  pur  troops 
were  commissioned  to  attack, — cut 
off  from  all  assistance,  and  almost 
from  all  communication  with  the 
other  forces  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
peninsula  ;  in  the  midst  of  an  irri¬ 
tated  and  revengeful  pebple,  eager 
to  retaliate  for  the  misery  and  pil¬ 
lage  they  had  suffered. — naturally 
heightened  the  hopes  that  British 
valour  would  speedily  render  most 
glorious  and  decisive  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  its  allies.  All  that  was 
expected  from  the  valour  of  our 
troops  was  fully  accomplished.  Ju- 
not’s  army  wras  twice  completely 
beaten  ;  but  these  victories  served 
only  to  benefit  our  enemies:  our 
generals,  superior  to  the  French  in 
the  field,  were  foiled  by  their  a- 
droitness  and  skill  in  the  cabinet. 
The  disgraceful  and  disastrous  con¬ 
vention  cf  Cintra  proved  an  un¬ 
worthy  and  lamentable  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  of  Vimeira. 

The  British  nation,  justly  and 
deeply  indignant  at  this  complete 
frustration  of  their  high  and  well- 
founded  hopes,  and  anxious  to  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  which  this  conven¬ 
tion  affixed  on  their  name,  and  to 
make  some  small  atonement  for  the 
injury  dene  to  their  allies,  loudly 
and  universally  called  for  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  those,  by  whose  ad¬ 
vice  and  authority  the  blood  of  its 
soldiers  had  been  thus  wantonly 
thrown  away,  its  own  honour  tar¬ 
nished,  and  the  cause  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  patriots  not  merely  neglected, 
but  absolutely  injured  in  an  essen¬ 
tial  manner.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  did  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  up  the  affair  in  the 
same  serious  light  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  the  people  ;  it  was,  in¬ 
deed,  declared  by  very  high  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  convention  of  Cintra 


“  had  disappointed  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  nation but 
though  it  was  thus  justly  desig-  * 
nated  and  denounced,  the  steps 
taken  to  affix  the  stigma  and  pu¬ 
nishment  where  it  ought  to  fall, 
were  slow,  forced,  and  unwilling, 
and  ended  in  a  measure  certainly 
not  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  transaction,  nor  such  as  was 
likely  either  to  satisfy  the  people, 
or  bring  the  guilty  to  adequate  pu¬ 
nishment. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  and  de¬ 
cisive  measure  of  a  court-martial, 
a  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted. 
Some  of  the  leading  and  most  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  circumstances 
which  were  brought  to  light  du¬ 
ring  the  sitting  of  this  court,  were 
briefly  noticed  in  our  volume  for 
last  year.  As  the  decision  and  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  court  were  not  made 
public  till  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  evidence  produced  before 
it  falls  properly  under  our  present 
consideration. 

This  evidence  is  materially  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  in  two 
points  of  view:  in  the  first  place, 
as  it  obviously  will  enable  us  to 
form  an  accurate,  clear,  and  im¬ 
partial  opinion  on  the  propriety, 
the  necessity,  or  advantage  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  and  con¬ 
sequently  on  the  fairness  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the 
different  members  of  the  court  ; 
and  secondly,  as  it  supplies  us  with 
an  historical  document  of  great 
utility,  in  filling  up  what  was  in¬ 
complete,  in  ^correcting  what  was 
inaccurate,  and  in  linking  together 
what  was  loose  and  unconnected  in 
the  narrative  of  the  operations  of 
our  army  in  Portugal.  It  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  the  historian, 
who  gives  to  the  public  the  events 
of  the  immediately  past  year,  to 
gain  access  to  complete  and  full 
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authorities  for  the  different  events 
vvhich  he  records,  that  he  should 
by  no  means  neglect  or  pass  by 
)  such  documents  as  are  supplied  by 
official  inquiries  The  accounts 
which  are  given  to  the  public  in  the 
official  gazettes,  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  battles  that  have 
been  fought ;  and  even  of  those, 
they  seldom  record  more  than  the 
leading  and  most  important  facts. 
Of  the  events  which  preceded  or 
followed  the  battles  ; — of  the  gene¬ 
ral  plan  of  operations; — of  the 
circumstances  or  motives  which 
operated  on  the  mind  and  conduct 
of  thegeneral ; — and  of  a  multitude 
of  other  particulars,  which  serve 
to  give  a  roundness  and  consistency 
to  historical  narrative,  and  in  no 
slight  degree  to  increase  its  in¬ 
terest  and  utility,  the  communica¬ 
tions  which  a  government  regular¬ 
ly  lays  before  the  nation  are  neces¬ 
sarily  and  properly  divested.  Trust¬ 
ing  that  the  truth  and  justice  of 
these  observations  will  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  our  readers,  we 
shall  now  state  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  court  of 
inquiry,  and  thus  enable  them,  both 
to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  and  to  gain 
a  more  full  and  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  operations  of  the 
British  army  in  Portugal. 

The  board  of  inquiry  were  com¬ 
manded,  by  the  king’s  warrant,  of 
the  1st  day  of  November  1808,  to 
make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  .causes 
and  circumstances,  whether  con¬ 
nected  with  the  situation  of  the 
British  army  or  not,  which  led  to 
the  suspension  of  arms  concluded 
on  the  22d  of  August  1808,  and 
subsequently  to  the  convention 
concluded  on  the  31st  of  the  same 
month.  Of  course  the  conduct  of 
the  general  officer,  who  was  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  convention,  was  also 


to  be  investigated.  In  order  that 
every  circumstance,  in  the  slightest 
degree  bearing  upon,  or  tending  to 
elucidate  or  explain,  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  might 
be  brought  forward,  evidence  was 
called  respecting  all  the  operations 
of  the  army,  from  the  period  of  its 
embarkation  at  Cork.  From  this 
evidence,  the  following  facts  were 
established. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May, 
1808,  a  large  force  was  assembled 
at  Cork,  the  command  ot  which 
was  to  be  given  to  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  but  the  primary  object  of 
which,  as  unconnected  with  the~ 
subject  of  inquiry,  is  not  stated. 
In  consequence  of  the  universal 
and  unexpected  resistance  which 
the  Spaniards,  about  that  time, 
commenced  against  the  French, 
and  their  application  to  the  British 
government  for  assistance,  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  was  ordered  to  sail  from 
Cork,  with  nine  thousand  men, 
being  authorized,  and  instructed 
generally  to  assist  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  and  more  particularly  to  use 
his  most  prompt  and  efficacious  en¬ 
deavours  to  attack  the  French  in 
the  Tagus,  to  expel  the  enemy  from 
Lisbon,  and  to  cut  ojf  their  retreat 
towards  Spain .  On  his  arrival  at. 
Corunna,  he  communicated  the  in¬ 
structions  he  had  received  to  the 
junta  of  Gallicia  ;  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  he  proceeded  towards 
Portugal.  As  he  had  been  instructed 
to  free  the  Tagus  from  the  French, 
sir  Arthur,  having  ordered  the 
transports  to  Mondego,  joined  ad¬ 
miral  Cotton,  who  was  stationed  off 
that  river,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sulting  with  him  respecting  this 
measure.  On  mature  deliberation, 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  concurred  in  opinion,  that 
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the  state  of  the  surfs,  the  unfavour-  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 


able  nature  of  the  coast,  the  de¬ 
fences  which  the  enemy  had  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  his  whole  disposable 
force,  to  whose  attack  the  British 
army,  while  it  was  employed  in  ef¬ 
fecting  its  landing,  would  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  exposed,  rendered  the  plan 
of  disembarking  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  unadvisabie,  if  not  im¬ 
practicable.  The  general  there¬ 
fore  formed  his  resolution  to  land 
at  Mondego  Bay.  And  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  bring  all  the  British  force  to 
bear  upon  the  liberation  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  he  sent  orders  to  general 
Spencer,  who  had  5000  men  under 
him  at  Cadiz,  to  proceed  and  join 
him.  The  number  of  the  French 
forces  in  Portugal  was  supposed 
to  be  about  20,000  men. 

When  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ar¬ 
rived  in  Mondego  Bay,  he  received 
information  from  government  that 
a  reinforcement  of  5000  men  would 
soon  arrive,  and  that  eventually 
J0,000  more,  under  the  command 
of  sir  John  Moore,  would  be  sent 
out.  He  was  informed  at  the 
same  time,  that  sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple  was  to  command  the  army  ; 
but  that,  in  the  interim,  he  was  to 
proceed  in  carrying  into  execution 
the  instructions  he  'had  received, 
and  in  making  himself  master  of 
Lisbon,  if  he  deemed  his  force 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  official 
information  was  sent'  to  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  was  to  have  two 
superior  officers  placed  over  him  ; 
viz.  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir 
Harry  Burrard.  Instructions  w’ere 
at  the  same  time  communicated  to 
the  latter  general,  directing  him, 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Tagus, 


from  Portugal,  to  secure  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Cadiz,  and  to  destroy  the 
force  which  the  enemy  had  in  An¬ 
dalusia. 

During  the  disembarkation  of 
the  English  army  at  Mondego  Bay, 
which,  from  the  high  surf,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  great  difficulties  and 
impediments,  occupying  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th  of  August,  every 
necessary  precaution  and  measure 
were  taken  by  sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley  to  secure  the  immediate  move¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  towards  Lisbon. 
For  this  purpose  application  was 
made  to  the  Portuguese  for  carri¬ 
ages  and  horses.  The  partial  and  tar¬ 
dy  compliance  with  this  application 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
the  British  general,  for  arming 
and  equipping  the  native  troops, 
disappointed  sir  Arthur’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  in  some  degree  thwarted 
and  retarded  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  Before  he  marched  forward, 
he  left  full  information  of  his  situ¬ 
ation  and  intentions,  for  sir  Harry 
Burrard  on  his  arrival  at  Mondego 
Bay. 

At  first  the  British  general  had 
determined  to  await  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
prized  by  his  government,  and 
which  were  speedily  expected,  be¬ 
fore  he  ventured  to  attack  the 
French  army.  But  reflecting  on 
the  great  benefits  which  would 
arise  from  the  immediate  adoption 
of  prompt  and  decisive  measures,-—* 
on  the  effect  which  they  would 
necessarily  produce  on  his  own 
army ;  on  the  people  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Portugal,  who  manifestly 
waited  for  some  signal  success  of 
their  new  allies,  before  they  would 
cordially  join  or  rise  against  their 
invaders  j  and  on  the  French 
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lemselves  ; — sir  Arthur  changed 
is  intention  of  waiting  for  his  re- 
■(  iforcements,  and  determined  to 
larch  against  the  enemy.  This 
etermination  was  considerably 
f  nd  justly  strengthened  by  infor- 
nation  which  he  had  received  from 
source,  on  the  accuracy  and  fideli- 
y  of  which  he  could  depend,  that 
unot  could  not  bring  into  the  field 
igainst  him,  a  force  numerically 
greater  than  that  which  he  com¬ 
manded  ;  while,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  placed,  it 
blight  justly  be  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tially  weaker. 

There  were  two  roads  by  which 
he  could  advance  to  Lisbon  ;  either 
by  the  coast,  or  through  the  interior 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast. 
He  chose  the  former  route,  princi¬ 
pally  because,  while  following  it, 
he  could  with  ease  and  safety  pre¬ 
serve  his  communication  with  the 
shipping,  and  thus  obtain  regular 
and  full  supplies  of  bread.  The 
villages  through  which  he  passed 
supplied  him  with  wine  and  cattle. 

During  the  six  first  days  of  their 
march,  the  Portuguese  troops 
moved  on  the  left  of  the  British  ; 
afterwards  they  started  so  many 
frivolous  difficulties  and  objec¬ 
tions,  respecting  their  mode  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  the  position  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  wished  them  to  occupy  during 
the  march,  that  he  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  dispense  with  their  co¬ 
operation,  and  merely  to  request 
that  they  would  furnish  him  with 
sixteen  hundred  men. 

Junot,  for  the  purpose  of  oppos¬ 
ing  the  further  advance  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  had  dispatched  general 
Laborde  with  a  corps  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  who  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  the  defiles  near  Obidos. 
From  this  position  he  was  compel¬ 
led  to  retire  with  considerable  loss  ; 
and  the  British  troops  proceeded 


without  further  interruption  or  op¬ 
position  to  Vimeira.  After  their 
arrival  at  this  place,  they  were 
joined  by  brigadier-general  Anstru- 
ther’s  brigade  of  2,400  men,  and 
by  that  of  brigaiier-general  Ack- 
land,  consisting  of  1,750  men. 

About  the  time  that  the  British 
general  commenced  his  march  from 
Mondego  Bay,  the  enemy  had 
pushed  on  two  considerable  ad¬ 
vanced  corps  under  Laborde  and 
Loison.  After  the  action  near 
Obidos,  these  corps  fell  back  on 
Lisbon  and  joined  Junot :  this 
commander,  desirous  of  attacking 
sir  Arthur  before  he  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  forces  under  generals 
Anstruther  and  Ackland,  and  cal¬ 
culating  that  the  boisterous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  weather  had  prevented 
the  landing  of  these  corps,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Lisbon  with  about 
14,000  men  towards  Vimeira,  where 
the  British  troops  were  posted. 
Completely  failing  in  this  attack, 
Junot  was  obliged  to  retreat  upon 
Torres  Vedras  and  Cabe$a  de 
Monte  Chique,  where  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  rally  and  reassemble  his 
army. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  advert, 
with  some  minuteness  and  particu¬ 
larity,  to  the  movements  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  sir  Harry  Burrard,  as  from 
this  part  of  the  evidence  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  propriety,  neces¬ 
sity,  or  advantage  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Cintra  must  principally  be 
determined. 

On  the  3  i  st  of  July,  this  officer 
having  received  his  appointment, 
as  second  in  command  under  sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  and  beingfurnish- 
ed  with  the  necessary  instructions, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  together 
with  a  corps  of  10,000  infantry 
under  the  command  of  sir  John 
Moore.  On  the  18th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  having  arrived  in 
Q  3  Mondegta 
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Mondego  Bay,  he  there  found  dis¬ 
patches  from  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
advising  the  disembarkation  of  sir 
John  Moore's  corps  at  that  place, 
and  their  advance  upon  Santarem, 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the 
operations  and  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  on  considering  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
occasion  great  delay,  to  equip  and 
supply  sir  John  Moore’s  corps  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  Enable 
them  to  act  with  effect  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army ;  and  that,  while  thus  situated 
and  acting,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  if 
he  chose  Jo  push  on  towards  San¬ 
tarem,  determined,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  decline  the  mode  of  ope¬ 
ration  suggested  by  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  Having  subsequently 
learnt  the  result  of  the  action  near 
Obidos,  he  directed  sir  John  Moore 
to  land  in  Mondego  Bay,  and  to 
act  in  whatever  manner  he  thought 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
service  ;  keeping  in  view,  at  the 
same  time,  the  directions  which  had 
been  left  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
By  a  subsequent  order  from  sir 
Harry  Burrard,  sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  begun  to  disembark  at 
Mondego  Bay,  reimbarked  those 
he  had  landed,  and  proceeded  to 
Maceira. 

At  the  first  conference  of  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  sir  Harry 
Burrard,  the  former  laid  before  the 
latter  an  account  of  the  general 
state  of  things,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  his  intention  to  march 
the  next  morning,  (August  21,) 
by  the  Mafra  road,  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  had  assembled  his 
forces  at  Torres  Vedras.  To  this 
plan  sir  Harry  Burrard  strongly 
objected :  he  entered  into  a  detail 
of  the  many  serious  difficulties 


which  must  be  encountered  and 
overcome  if  it  were  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  :  viz.  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  army,  the  victuallers  and 
shore  would  necessarily  be  cut  off, 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  pro¬ 
bably  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
anticipated,  if,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
army  at  Torres  Vedras,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  strength  of  the  enemy  should 
be  found  more  formidable  than 
was  expected  ;  the  inferior  number 
of  the  British  cavalry  ;  the  feeble 
state  and  inadequate  supply  of  their 
artillery  and  carriage  horses  and 
mules ;  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  they  would  be  obliged 
to  march,  at  once  favourable  to 
the  enemy’s  plans  of  defence,  and 
harassing  to  an  attacking  army  ; 
and  the  very  slight  dependence 
which  could  be  placed  on  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  assistance  : — these  and 
other  considerations  of  less  weight 
and  moment,  were  strongly  urged 
by  sir  Harry  Burrard,  against  the 
proposal  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  recommend¬ 
ed,  that  no  operations  or  move¬ 
ments  should  take  place  till  sir 
John  Moore’s  reinforcement  had 
arrived  ;  and  that  they  should  be 
very  cautious  not  to  run  any  risk 
of  defeating,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
rash  and  unguarded  measure,  the 
great  object  for  which  the  army 
had  been  sent  into  Portugal,  or  of 
sacrificing  a  great  number  of  men, 
without  a  moral  certainty  of  its 
absolute  and  complete  accomplish¬ 
ment.  In  these  sentiments  sir 
Harry  Burrard  was  joined  by  his 
adjutant  and  quarter-master-ge¬ 
nerals,  brigadier -general  Clinton 
and  colonel  Murray.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  not  to  advance  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  as  he  had  at 
first  intended. 

/• 

Sir  Arthur  oil  his  return  from  the 
conference  was  informed  by  the 

patroles 
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l.'patroles  that  the  enemy  were  in. 
motion  ;  and  as  it  appeared  highly 
probable  that  they  were  moving 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
British  army,  he  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  to  receive  them 
by  strengthening  his  centre,  and 
placing  his  artillery  in  that  position, 
on  which,  from  the  mode  of  the 
enemy’s  patroling,  it  was  reason¬ 
able  to  think  they  would  com¬ 
mence  their  operations.  On  the 
morning  oi  the  21st,  sir  Harry 
Buri aid,  having  been  informed 
that  larpe  bodies  of  the  French 

O 

were  moving  towards  the  left  of 
the  British  army,  proceeded  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  towards 
Vimeira,  and  arrived  just  as  the 
brigades  of  generals  Fane  and 
Anstruther,  which  formed  the  ad¬ 
vanced  corps,  were  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked.  From'  what  lie  saw  and 
witnessed  himself,  and  from  the  in¬ 
formation  he  received,  sir  Harry 
Burrard  was  immediately  put  in 
complete  possession  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  repulse  and  defeat  the  enemy ; 
and  to  these  measures  he  gave,  in 
the  most  open  and  unqualified 
manner,  his  decided  and  warm  ap¬ 
probation,  directing  him  to  follow 
up  and  accomplish  the  execution  of 
an  operation  which  he  had  planned 
with  so  much  ability  and  skill,  and 
begun  with  so  much  success  and 
honour. 

The  statements  and  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  before  the  court  of  inquiry, 
by  sir  Flarry  Burrard,  dwelt  with 
more  emphasis  and  particularity 
on  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Vi¬ 
meira,  than  those  which  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  forward.  Sir  Harry  Bur¬ 
rard  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  our  troops  gained,  nor 
to  lessen  the  value  or  the  honour  of 
it :  his  evidence  admitted  that  the 
attack  made  by  the  enemy  on  the 


village,  and  on  the  advanced  corps 
of  the  Britis'h  forces,  was  com¬ 
pletely  repulsed  ;  and  that  in  their 
retreat  they  were  not  followed  by 
our  infantry,  because  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  judiciously  given 
positive  orders  to  them  not  to  quit 
their  position,  unless  some  peculiar 
and  important  advantage  could  be 
derived  fr’om  their  advance,  of  which 
they  would  he  informed  immediate¬ 
ly  and  expressly.  The  20th  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  dragoons,  who  alone 
pursued  the  defeated  and  retreating 
enemy,  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  fallen  in  writh  a  supe¬ 
rior  body  of  hostile  cavalry.  The 
foresight  and  judiciousness  of  the 
order  given  by  sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley,  forbidding  the  infantry  to  ad¬ 
vance,  were  speedily  made  abun¬ 
dantly  manifest,  by  the  principal 
effort  of  the  French  being  directed 
on  the  Left  of  the  British,  where 
they  were  completely  repulsed  by 
general  Fergusson,  who,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  support,  advanced  and  took 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  After  the 
firing  had  ceased,  bodies  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  of  about  200  men 
each,  were  seen  on  the  left  of  the 
British  ;  and  at  about  three  miles 
distant,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  our 
army,  a  considerable  corps  of  the 
French  had  rallied,  completely  re* 
covered  from  their  disorder,  and 
formed  a  regular  line. 

At  this  time,  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  British  gene* 
rals,  respecting  the  operations 
which  should  be  immediately 
adopted,  in  consequence  of  the 
complete  repulse  of  the  enemy  on 
every  point  of  attack,  first  dis¬ 
covered  itself.  Sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley  proposed  to  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
to  advance  upon  Torres  Vedras 
with  part  of  the  army,  and  with  a 
larger  division  to  pursue  the.  de¬ 
feated  enemy.  In  order  that  the 
Q  t  pru. 
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prudence  and  propriety  of  this 
,  advice  may  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  situation  of  the  army  at 
this  time.  The  brigade  of  general 
Hill,  which  had  not  mixed  in  the 
previous  engagement,  was  on  an 
eminence  behind  the  village  of  Vi- 
meira,  forming  the  left  of  the  British 
army,  while  the  brigades  of  gene¬ 
rals  Fergusson  and  Nightingale 
formed  the  right,  at  the  distance  of 
rather  more  than  three  miles.  The 
centre,  in  front  of  Vimeira,  was 
occupied  by  the  brigades  of  ge¬ 
nerals  Anstruther  and  Fane.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  was  posted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  strengthen 
the  left,  and  to  support  the  Portu¬ 
guese  troops,  who  occupied  the 
rear  of  the  left. 

The  enemy,  no  doubt,  were 
completely  repulsed  ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  laid  before  the  court  by  sir 
Harry  Burrard,  tended  to  prove 
that  there  were  many  circumstances 
connected,  either  with  the  positive 
situation  and  equipment  of  the 
British  army,  or  with  its  situation 
and  equipment  relatively  to  the  si¬ 
tuation  and  force  of  the  enemy, 
which  would  greatly  retard  the 
pursuit,  even  if  it  were  regarded 
as  prudent  and  wise,  and  which 
threw  considerable  doubts  on  the 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  pursuing 
an  enemy  already  rallied  and  form¬ 
ed,  and  possessed  of  such  superior 
cavalry.  By  means  of  their  supe¬ 
riority  in  this  important  respect, 
their  infantry,  covered  and  protect¬ 
ed  in  their  retreat  by  their  cavalry, 
might,  without  loss,  disorder,  or 
confusion,  continue  their  retreat,  till 
they  should  reach  an  advantageous 
situation,  where  they  might  again 
rally  and  form,  and  in  their  turn 
attack  the  British  with  every  pro- 
*  spect  of  success. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  discovered, 


by  his  conduct  on  the  17th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  that  he  admitted  the  full 
force  of  these  considerations  j  for 
then,  although  the  enemy  had  not 
half  the  cavalry  which  they  had  at 
the  battle  of  Vimeira,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged,  in  his  official  dispatch, 
that  “  the  enemy  retired  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  the  greatest 
celerity  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  British  in¬ 
fantry,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  body 
of  cavalry  was  the  cause  of  his  suf¬ 
fering  but  little  loss  in  the  plain 
and  in  another  place  he  says,  “  he 
(the  enemy)  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  retreat  in  good  order,  owing 
principally  to  my  want  of  ca¬ 
valry." 

Another  observation  made  by  sir 
Harry  Burrard,  appeared  to  have 
weighed  considerably  with  the 
court  in  support  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  orders  he  gave,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley.  The  attack  made  by  the 
French  on  the  centre  of  the  En¬ 
glish  army  took  place  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  tire  repulse  of  that 
division  of  the  enemy  wdiich  at¬ 
tacked  our  left :  the  former  body, 
therefore,  after  their  repulse,  not 
being  pursued,  except  partially,  and 
for  a  short  period,  by  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  had  more  than  an 
hour’s  time  to  reassemble,  and  to 
occupy  such  a  position  as  would 
cover  and  protect  the  retreat  of 
their  right  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  enemy,  after  their  repulse,  did 
form  in  several  lines,  at  about  three 
miles  distance,  in  front  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  army. 

For  these  reasons,  the  force  of 
which  was  admitted  by  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  which  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  immediate  arrival  of  sir 
John  Moore’s  corps  rested  on  the 
utmost  certainty,  sir  Harry  Bur¬ 
rard 
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rard  declined  pursuing  the  enemy 
any  further  that  day.  On  the 
next  (the  22d)  sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple  arrived,  and  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army. 

The  commander-in-chief,  having 
learnt  from  his  two  predecessors 
the  situation  of  affairs,  gave  orders 
for  the  army  to  march  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d.  In  the  mean 
time  general  Kellerman  arrived 
at  the  British  head-quarters  with 
proposals  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
preparatory  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  final  convention,  by  which  the 
French  army  were  to  evacuate 
Portugal.  On  this  proposal,  the 
commander-in-ehief  called  in  the 
advice  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 
sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  present  and  assisted 
him  in  the  conferences  which  took 
place  writh  general  Kellerman. 
The  three  British  generals  coin¬ 
cided  in  opinion,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  situation, 
adverting  to  themselves,  as  com¬ 
manding  a  force  acting  in  alliance 
with  the  sovereign  of  Portugal, 
and  combating  in  a  country  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  received 
no  material  assistance,  against  an 
enemy  who  were  actually  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  capital  and  fortresses  of 
that  country,  and  who,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  might  justly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  the  resources  of 
the  whole  kingdom  at  their  com¬ 
mand  ;  taking  into  mature  and 
impartial  consideration,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
hazard  which  would  attend  the 
attempt  to  expel  the  French  army 
by  force  of  arms,  and  the  mischief 
and  misery  which,  till  they  were 
expelled  or  removed  by  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  Portuguese  would  un¬ 
avoidably  be  exposed  to  :  adverting 
to  all  these  circumstances,  and 
giving  them  their  due  weight,  it 


was  agreed  and  determined,  that 
a  convention  or  capitulation,  which 
should  speedily  and  honourably 
expel  the  French  army  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  was  expedient  and  advisa¬ 
ble  :  a  cessation  of  arms  was  there¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,  and  the  leading 
articles  of  a  convention  were  also 
adjusted,  which,  however,  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  binding  and  ef¬ 
fectual,  till  they  had  received  the 
concurrence  of  admiral  Cotton. 

The  admiral  having  declined 
to  sanction  the  article  in  the  con¬ 
vention  which  related  to  the  Rus-, 
sian  fleet ;  the  commander  of  the 
force  conceived  the  armistice  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  resolved  to  send  colo¬ 
nel  Murray  to  announce  the  recom¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities  ;  giving 
him,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
power  to  treat  without  delay  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  articles,  except 
that  which  had  been  objected  to 
by  admiral  Cotton.  In  order  that 
colonel  Murray  might  have  a  full 
and  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  insist, 
and  be  in  complete  possession  of  the 
opinion  and  expectations  of  the 
British  generals  on  the  subject, 
the  commander-in-chief  explained 
his  mind  in  a  letter,  and  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  supplied  him  with  the 
memoranda,  which  he  himself  had 
taken  down. 

When  the  proposed  treaty  rati¬ 
fied  by  general  Junot  was  brought 
to  the  British  head-quarters,  all 
the  lieutenant-generals  (Burrard, 
Moore,  Hope,  Fraser,  and  Wel¬ 
lesley)  were  present,  except  lord 
Paget.  A  formal  discussion  took 
place.  Alterations  were  proposed 
by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which 
were  adopted,  and  incorporated 
in  the  copy'  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  sent  back  to  colonel  Murray. 
Not  one  of  the  lieutenant-generals 
expressed  any  disapprobation  at 
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the  state  or  terms  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  In  one  or  two  subsequent 
meetings  which  took  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  or  considering 
further  alterations  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  lieutenant-generals  were 
present,  and  consulted.  These 
meetings  the  commander  of  the 
forces  did  not  call,  or  regard,  as 
regular  councils  of  war.  He 
wished  them  to  be  considered  by  the 
lieutenant-generals,  and  he  made 
use  of  them  himself,  in  a  more  un¬ 
restricted  manner.  He  was  anxious 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  talents 
and  experience ;  to  consult  them 
in  cases  of  nicety,  difficulty  and 
importance ;  so  that,  after  having 
availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
and  information  he  might  draw 
from  their  reasonings  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  he  might  pursue  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  he  himself,  thus  instructed 
or  corrected,  might  deem  most  for 
the  good  of  his  majesty’s  service. 

The  principal  advantages  which 
were  in  the  contemplation  of 
die  British  generals,  when  they 
agreed  to  accede  to  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  were  the  following  : 

1.  That  by  means  of  it,  die 
kingdom  of  Portugal  would  be 
immediately  liberated  from  the 
dominion  and  rapacity  of  the 
French  ;  their  capital  and  fortresses, 
their  principal  sea-ports,  their 
personal  liberty,  their  national  in¬ 
dependence,  their  property,  reli- 

'  gion,  laws  and  established  govern¬ 
ment,  would  be  restored  to  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

2.  That  a  large  extent  of  the 
Spanish  Bonder  would  thus  be 
completely  relieved  from  all  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  invaded  by  die 
army  of  die  enemy ;  and  tlio 
whole  of  Spain,  from  the  danger 
and  alarm  to  which  they  were  un¬ 
avoidably  every  moment  subject, 
while  the  troops  of  Junot  occupied 
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the  country  immediately  behind 
them.  Thus  freed  from  all  appre¬ 
hension  in  this  respect,  Spain 
would  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  take 
more  general  and  effectual  mea¬ 
sures'  for  its  defence  ;  while  it  might 
justly  look  up  to  Portugal,  restored 
to  independence,  for  assistance  in 
a  cause  in  which  they  were  mu¬ 
tually  interested. 

3.  'Phe  convention  of  Cintra  was 
regarded  by  thp  British  generals 
as  enabling  the  British  army  im¬ 
mediately  to  enter  Spain,  if  it  was 
deemed  requisite  and  advisable, 
by  the  shortest  and  easiest  routes ; 
while  the  French  army  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  very  distant  part  of  their 
own  ccXast,  so  fa>  removed  from 
the  Spanish  frontier,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  they  could  again 
take  the  field,  either  against  us 
or  our  allies, 

4.  That  it  gave  immediate  re¬ 
lease  to  4000  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
were  needed  for  the  defence  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  besides  another  corps,  2000 
strong,  who  were  on  the  Portu¬ 
guese  frontier.  The  Portuguese 
army  also,  hitherto  almost  useless, 
were  by  means  of  the  convention 
rendered  disposable  for  the  com¬ 
mon  cause. 

5.  The  season  of  the  year  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  the  men  of 
war  and  transports  were  exposed 
to  great  danger  while  lying  on  the 
Portuguese  coast,  and  could  not, 
without  the  utmost  difficulty,  keep 
their  station  ;  but  on  the  access  to 
them  being  regular,  constant  and 
easy,  the  supplies  and  consequent 
operations  of  the  army  essentially 
depended  :  it  was,  therefore,  no 
slight  advantage  to  gain,  by  means 
of  ,  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the 
immediate  and  safe  shelter  which 
tire  Tagus  afforded. 

It  was  moreover  contended  by 
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he  British  generals,  as  highly 
irobable,  that  the  enemy,  if  they 
lad  been  required  to  lay  down  their 
rms,  and  surrendej  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  would  not  have 
complied,  but,  driven  to  extremity 
md  despair,  they  Avould  have 
alien  back  Upon  Lisbon,  united 
:hemselves  to  the  Russians,  6000 
in  number,  who,  on  the  supposition 
of  no  convention  having  been 
agreed  upon,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sharing 
their  fate  ;  and  that,  by  such  a 
force,  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
much  destruction  and  misery  would 
certainly  have  been  inflicted  on  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  the  Portuguese  within 
their  power.  Nor  did  it  appear 
to  the  British  n-enerals,  that  the  ul- 
timate  escape  of  the  French  army 
could  have  been  cut  off :  they  were 
masters  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  of 
the  shipping  and  boats  in  the 
Tagus  ;  no  obstacle  therefore  op¬ 
posed  their  passage  of  the  river : 
its  eastern  bank  might  have  been 
defended  by  them  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  length  of  time,  and  thus  the 
occupation  of  the  Tagus  by  our 
fleet  would  have  been  prevented. 
Possessed  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Alentejo,  they  had  it  completely 
in  their  power  to  have  carried  on  a 
protracted  and  destructive  war; 
injurious  not  merely  to  the  country 
which  they  occupied,  but  highly 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  patriots,  by  preventing, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
march  of  the  British  troops  into 
Spain  ;  and  thus  frustrating,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  grand  and  para¬ 
mount  object  for  which  our  army 
had  been  sent  into  the  peninsula. 

The  evidence  then  adverts  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  several  articles 
of  the  convention  were  carried  into 
execution  :  much  firmness  and  re¬ 
solution  were  honourably  display¬ 
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ed  on  the  part  of  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  in  resisting  the  pretensions 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  loose  and 
partial  interpretation  which,  for 
their  o\Vn  emolument,  they  were 
too  disposed  to  put  upon  many 
of  the  articles.  Care  was  taken 
that  every  stipulation  should  be 
restricted  to  its  fair,  honourable, 
and  grammatical  meaning.  The 
plunder  which  the  French  had  seiz¬ 
ed,  and  were  endeavouring  to  carry 
off,  alleging  that  it  was  private 
property,  and  consequently  their 
right,  they  were  compelled  to  dis¬ 
gorge,  and  it  was  most  scrupulous¬ 
ly  restored  to  it  lawful  owners. 

The  Portuguese,  at  first,  either 
because  they  were  not  fully  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  misapprehended  their 
meaning,  and  had  their  misappre¬ 
hensions  in  some  degree  borne  out 
and  strengthened  by  the  dishonour¬ 
able  behaviour  of  the  French  with 
respect  to  their  plunder,  or,  what 
is  most  probable,  because  they 
wTere  misled,  raised  a  viokmt  cla¬ 
mour  against  it ;  they  complained 
that  they  had  not  been  consulted, 
that  their  interests  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  or  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
British  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
that  they  ought  to  act  solely  and 
scrupulously  in  the  character ‘of  al¬ 
lies,  and  not  as  principals,*  making 
the  Portuguese  subservient  to  them. 
But  when  the  cohvention  was  fully 
known,  and  dispassionately  consi¬ 
dered,  the  clamour  subsided,  and 
gratitude  and  thanks  for  the  benefit 
it  procured  them  succeeded  to  jea¬ 
lousy  and  complaint. 

W e  shall  give  the  conclusion  of 
the  report  of  the  board  of  inquiry 
in  their  own  words,  in  order  that 
tneir  opinion  may  be  clearly  and 
impartially  expressed,  previously  to 
tile  suggestion  of  any  remarks  which 
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we  may  deem  it  proper  to  offer 
upon  it. 

44  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
the  operations  of  the  army  under 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  from  his 
landing  in  Mondego  Bay  the  1st  of 
August,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
action  at  Vimeira  the  21st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  were  highly  honourable  and 
successful,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  distinguished  ge¬ 
neral  at  the  head  of  a  British  ar¬ 
my  of  1 3,000  men,  augmented  on 
the  20th  and  21st  to  17*000,  de¬ 
riving  only  some  small  aid  from 
a  Portuguese  corps  ( 1600  men), 
and  against  whom  an  enemy,  not 
exceeding  14,000  in  the  field,  was 
opposed  ;  and  this  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  a  very  considerable  rein¬ 
forcement  from  England,  under 
lieutenant-general  sir  John  Moore, 
which,  however,  did  arrive  and 
join  the  army  from  the  25th  to  the 
30th  of  August. 

“  It  appears  a  point  on  which 
no  evidence  adduced  can  enable 
the  board  to  pronounce  with  con¬ 
fidence,  whether  or  not  a  pursuit 
after  the  battle  of  the  21st  could 
have  been  efficacious  ;  nor  can  the 
board  feel  confident  to  determine 
on  the  expedience  of  a  forward 
movement  to  Torres  Vedras,  when 
sir  Harry  Burrard  has  stated 
weighty  considerations  against  such 
a  measure.  Further  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  so  many  collateral 
circumstances  could  not  be  known 
in  the  moment  of  the  enemy’s  re¬ 
pulse,  as  afterwards  became  clear 
to  the  army,  and  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  board.  And  con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  two  new  com¬ 
manding  generals  arrived  from  the 
ocean  and  joined  the  army,  (the 
one  during,  and  the  other  imme¬ 
diately  after,  a  battle,  and  those 
successively  superseding  each  other, 


and  both,  the  original  commander# 
within  the  space  of  24  hours,)  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  army  was 
not  earried  forward  until  the  second 
day  after  the  action,  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  generals  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  actual  state  of 
things,  and  of  their  army,  and 
proceeding  accordingly. 

44  It  appears  that  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  in  all  its  progress  and 
conclusion,  or  at  least  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  it,  was  not  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  five  distinguished 
lieutenant-generals  of  that  army  ; 
and  other  general  officers  who  were 
on  that  service,  whom  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
have  also  concurred  in  the  great 
advantages  that  were  immediately 
gained  to  the  country  of  Portugal, 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  the 
general  service,  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  at  that  time. 

44  On  a  consideration  of  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  set  forth  in  this 
report,  w'e  most  humbly  submit 
our  opinion,  that  no  further  mili¬ 
tary  proceeding  is  necessary  on 
the  subject ;  because,  howsoever 
some  of  us  may  differ  in  our  senti¬ 
ments  respecting  the  fitness  of  the 
convention,  in  the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  armies,  it  is  our 
unanimous  declaration,  that  un¬ 
questionable  zeal  and  firmness  ap¬ 
pear  throughout  to  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  lieutenant-generals  sir 
Hew  Dalyrmple,  sir  Harry  Bur¬ 
rard,  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as 
well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  on  every  occasion,  during 
this  expedition,  have  done  honour 
to  the  troops,  and  reflected  lustre 
on  your  majesty’s  arms.” 

On  this  most  extraordinaryreport 
it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  and 
offer  a  few  remarks.  Had  it  been 
drawn  expressly  and  avowedly  fo# 
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tie  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
^repossession  so  strongly  and  ge~ 
lerally  entertained  by  the  public, 
igainst  the  novel  qnd  suspicious 
appointment  of  a  board  of  inquiry, 
vas  founded  in  justice,  it  could 
lot  more  effectually  have  pro¬ 
duced  that  effect.  By  his  majesty's 
warrant,  which  constituted  the 
board,  they  were  expressly  enjoined, 
strictly  to  examine,  inquire  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  conditions  of 
the  armistice  and  convention,  and 
into  the  conduct,  behaviour,  and 
proceedings  of  sir  Hew  Dalyrmple, 
and  of  such  other  persons  as  were 
connected  with  the  armistice  and 
convention;  and  yet  the  report  of 
the  board  is  altogether  silent  on 
these  points.  They  indeed  unani¬ 
mously  declare,  that  unquestiona¬ 
ble  zeal  and  firmness  appear 
throughout  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  generals  Dalrymple,  Bujrard, 
and  Wellesley ;  but  they  carefully 
omit  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
necessity  or  advantage  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  and  convention,  or  fixing  them, 
whether  regarded  as  justifiable  or 
otherwise,  upon  any  individual. 

The  report  indeed  acknowledges 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  the  members  of  the  board, 
respecting  the  fitness  of  conven¬ 
tion,  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  armies ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
very  inconsistently,  it  contends 
that  no  further  military  proceeding 
is  necessary  on  the  subject.  Surely 
the  very  existence  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  was  sufficient  ground  for 
the  board’s  recommending  further 
inquiry,  conducted  in  a  more  re- 
.gular  and  formal  manner;  respect 
to  their  own  opinions,  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  framers  and  abettors 
of  that  convention,  about  the  me¬ 
rits  of  which  they  differed,  should 
have  induced  them  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  further  investigative ;  even 


if  they  did  not  consider  it  due  to 
an  indignant  and  disappointed 
country. 

The  report  was  so  glaringly  de¬ 
ficient  and  unsatisfactory,  that, 
when  it  was  laid  before  his  majesty, 
the  duke  of  York,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  received  the  king's  com¬ 
mands,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  board  to  the  very 
points  for  the  consideration  of 
which  they  were  at  first  expressly 
appointed,  and  to  desire  them  to 
give  their  opinion,  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstarfces  which  had 
been  adduced  in  evidence  before 
them,  respecting  the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  armies  on  the  22d 
of  August,  an  armistice  were  ad¬ 
visable  ;  and  if  advisable,  whe¬ 
ther  the  terms  of  that  armistice 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
agreed  upon ;  and  whether,  still 
having  regard  to  the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  armies  subsequent  to 
the  armistice,  when  all  the  British 
forces  were  landed,  a  convention 
were  advisable  ;  and  if  so,  whether 
the  terms  of  that  convention  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  been  acceded 
to  ?  The  members  of  the  board, 
who  differed  from  the  majority 
upon  these  two  points,  were  desired 
to  record  upon  the  face  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  reasons  for  their  dis¬ 
sent. 

In  consequence  of  this  command 
of  his  majesty,  the  board  again 
assembled ;  and  two  questions, 
framed  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  duke  of  York’s  letter,  were  put 
to  each  of  the  members.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  generals  Nichols,  Nu¬ 
gent,  Pembroke,  Heath  field,  Craig 
and  Dundas,  approved  of  the 
armistice  ;  the  earl  of  Moira  was 
the  only  member  who  objected  to 
it.  With  respect  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  it  Was  approved  of  by  generals 
Nugent,  Heathfield,  Craig  and 
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Dundas;  and  disapproved  of  by  ge¬ 
nerals  Nichols,  Pembroke  and  Moi¬ 
ra.  General  Nichols  not  only  gave 
his  reasons  for  disapproving  of  the 
convention,  in  which  he  differed 
from  the  majority  ;  but  also  for  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  armistice,  though 
on  that  point  he  coincided  with  all 
the  other  members  of  the  board  ex¬ 
cept  the  earl  of  Moira.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  armistice,  because  the 
enemy  had  been  able  to  retire  after 
the  battle  of  the  21st,  and  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  at  the 
time  the  armistice  was  concluded. 
But  is  it  not  evident,  that  a  further 
inquiry  here  opened  itself?  From 
what  cause  was  the  enemy  able  to 
retire  in  such  condition,  and  so 
entirely  unmolested,  as  to  take  up 
a  strong  position  immediately 
after  the  battle  ?  Was  it  owing  to 
any  neglect  or  misconduct  of  any 
of  the  British  generals  ;  or  even  to 
any  error  in  their  judgement  as  mi¬ 
litary  men  ?  The  board,  in  their 
general  report,  had  indeed  given 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  no  evidence 
adduced  before  them  could  enable 
them  to  pronounce  with  confidence, 
whether  or  not  a  pursuit,  after  tine 
battle  of  the  21st,  could  have  been 
efficacious.  Was  it  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  the  board,  as  a  board 
merely  of  inquiry,  that  no  evidence 
could  be  got  on  this  very  import¬ 
ant  point  ?  Would  not  a  court- 
martial  have  contrived  to  have  got 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  ? 

Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  rendered  advisable,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  been  enabled  to  take  up  a 
strong  position  immediately  after 
the  battle,  the  court  should  not 
have  rested  satisfied,  till  they  had 
fixed  the  guilt  of  permitting  the 
enemy,  after  such  a  defeat  as  they 
experienced  at  Vimeira,  to  make 


that  victory  nearly  useless,  upon 
some  individual. 

General  Nichols  justified  his  en¬ 
tertaining  a  different  opinion  from 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  re¬ 
specting  the  convention,  on  the 
ground  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  British  force,  between  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  and  the  de¬ 
finitive  signing  of  the  convention, 
entitled  sir  Flew  Dalrymple  to  have 
insisted  on  more  favourable  terms. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  entered 
rather  more  fully  and  minutely 
into  his  reasons  for  disapproving  of 
the  convention,  although  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  armistice  advisable  and 
proper.  According  to  him,  suf¬ 
ficient  stress  was  not  laid,  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
upon  the  great  advantages  which 
had  already  actually  resulted,  and 
which,  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose,  would  speedily  result  from 
the  successful  operations  already 
carried  on  by  the  British  army  ; 
from  the  strong  reinforcements 
with  which  it  had  been  joined  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  were  fighting  be-? 
ing  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were,  on 
whose  goodwill  and  friendship, 
therefore,  if  not  on  their  active  co¬ 
operation  and  support,  they  might 
fairly  reckon.  He  very  properly 
and  acutely,  also,  adverted  to  the 
unusual  promptitude  with  which 
the  French  general  Junot  proposed 
the  armistice,  and  the  extreme  ea¬ 
gerness  he  displayed  during  the 
negotiation,  which  discovered  it¬ 
self  in  his  acceding,  without  demur 
or  difficulty,  to  the  construction, 
unfavourable  to  himself,  which  was 
put  by  sir  Flew  Dalrymple  upon 
some  articles,  which  certainly 
would  have  borne  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation.  There  is  however  much 
solidity  in  these  remarks;  but  do 
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»y  not  bear  equally  strongly  upon 
e  armistice  ?  In  procuring  it,  Ju- 
it  discovered  most  plainly  such  a 
gree  of  eagerness  and  haste,  as 
ight  to  have  led  to  the  suspicion, 
at  the  safety  of  his  army  depended 
Eoon  its  being  immediately  acceded 
• ;  and  should  have  incited  to 
quiry,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
riety  of  avoiding  precipitate  mea- 
ires. 

As  the  earl  of  Moira  was  the 
f  nly  member  of  the  board  who 
offered  from  his  colleagues  respOct- 
ig  the  armistice,  he  considered 
imself  bound  to  enter  his  reasons 
or  disapproving  of  it,  at  some 
length.  His  statement  certainly 
does  him  great  honour,  not  more 
•n  account  of  the  military  skill, 
clear  and  sound  judgement,,  and 
tcute  and  comprehensive  views, 
which,  every  part  -of  it  exhibits, 
than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
drawn  up  ;  candid  towards  those 
whose  measures  he  feels  himself 
obliged  to  condemn  ;  simple  and 
manly  in  the  avowal  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  supporting  those 
opinions  on  every  point,  by  plain 
and  convincing  arguments  and  il¬ 
lustrations.  For  these  reasons,  and 
as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  and 
connected  form  almost  every 
thing  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  armistice  and  convention,  we 
shall  lay  the  substance  of  it  before 
our  readers. 

He  begins  by  objecting  to  the 
armistice,  as  involving,  and,  in 
fact,  establishing  the  whole  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  convention,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  not  properly  or  justly  to  be 
considered  separate  from  the  latter. 
This  certainly  is  placing  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  novel  and  striking  point 
of  view,  by  removing  that  misap¬ 
prehension  which  the  improper  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  armistice  had 
very  generally  created. 

In  reply  to  the  remark  that,  if 


the  French  had  bean  pushed  to  extre¬ 
mity,  they  would  have  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  thus  might  have  been 
enabled  to  protract  the  campaign 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  de¬ 
feated,  in  a  great  degree,  the  most 
important  object  which  the  British 
generals  proposed, — sending  suc¬ 
cours  into  Spain ;  he  observes  that  the 
French  had  that  measure  in  their 
power  before  they  were  defeated.  If, 
however,  the  situation  in  which 
Jttnot  was  placed,  even  before  the 
battle  of  Vimeira,  be  considered  in 
all  its  bearings ;  obliged  continu¬ 
ally  to  guard  his  army  against  the 
universal  hostility  of  the  enraged 
Portuguese,  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  support,  or  even  means  of  re¬ 
treat  in  Andalusia,  by  tha  defeat 
of  Dupont,  and  the  existence  of  the 
victorious  Spaniards  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ;  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  conjecture  that  he  would  have 
attempted  to  carry  the  war  into 
Alentejo.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
to  rest  content  with  supposition  or 
conjectures.  The  very  first  step 
which  Junot  took  after  his  defeat 
at  Vimeira,  sufficiently  indicates 
what  he  himself  thought  of  his 
situation :  immediately  after  that 
event  he  proposed  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal.  This  proposal  would 
not  have  come  from  such  a  man 
as  the  French  general,  unless  he 
had  been  convinced,  from  a  full 
view  of  his  situation,  that  it  not 
only  was  not  in  his  power  to  make 
an  effectual  defence,  but  that  he 
was  even  incapacitated  from  pro¬ 
longing  the  contest,  and  thus  taking 
the  chance  of  accidents. 

Although  he  had  not  brought 
-out  all  his  forces  when  he  advanced 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
British,  yet  those  who  were  left  in 
Lisbon  and  the  forts  were  not 
such  as  he  could  depend  upon. 
The  British  had  beaten  his  chosen 
troops  j  and  even  if  he  recruited 
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his  army  by  drawing  men  from 
Idsbon  and  the  forts,  he  could  not 
thus  expect  either  to  reanimate  his 
men,  or  add  to  the  real  strength 
of  his  army.  He  was  cut  off  from 
all  hope  or  chance  of  succour.  He 
would  soon  have  experienced  the 
visual  consequences  of  defeat,  both 
among  his  own  troops  and  from 
the  Portuguese.  The  British  ge¬ 
nerals,  on  the  contrary,  were  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  speedy  reinforcement  of 
upwards  of  10,000  men,  without 
putting  the  smallest  stress  or  value 
on  the  accession  of  Portuguese 
troops. 

The  convention,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  justified  or  defended,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  provided 
for  and  secured  all  the  objects  for 
which  the  British  army  was  sent 
into  Portugal.  It  is  taking  a  very 
partial  and  narrow  view  of  the 
subject,  to  consider  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Portugal,  as 
the  sole  or  the  principal  object  of 
the  expedition.  It  must  ever  be 
the  object  of  contending  armies, 
not  merely  to  wrest  the  country 
which  is  the  source  of  dispute 
from  the  possession  of  the  other, 
but  also  to  reduce  the  enemy  to 
such  a  state  as  shall  prevent  him 
from  speedily  or  easily  regaining 
his  strength.  The  delivery  of  Por¬ 
tugal  might  be  effected  tt>o  dearly  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  so,  if,  to 
obtain  it,  we  put  the  French  in  a 
situation  to  injure  our  cause,  or  the 
cause  of  our  allies,  to  a  greater  de- 

?ree  than  they  could  have  done  in 
'ortugal.  Wherever  we  oppose  the 
French,  our  aim  ought  to  be  to 
destroy  their  resources,  and  thus  to 
narrow  their  means  of  injuring  us. 
In  framing  the  convention,  this  seems 
to  have  been  totally  overlooked  ;  it 
certainly  was  not  adverted  to,  that 
the  terms  granted  to  Junot  extri¬ 
cated  his  army  from  a  state  of  great 
distress  and  difficulty,  from  which, 


without  our  means,  they  could  not 
have  escaped,  and  brought  it  into 
a  state  of  action  and  utility  in  a 
quarter  from  which  we  ought  most 
carefully  to  have  kept  it  away. 

His  lordship  then  argues  on  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  British  army  to  re¬ 
duce  the  enemy  to  unconditional 
submission  :  in  such  a  case  it  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  stipulated 
that  they  were  not  to  serve  against 
this  country,  or  its  allies,  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  time ;  or  they  should  have 
been  landed  in  a  part  of  France,  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  peninsula  as 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  (at  least  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time)  to  reinforce  the  ar 
mies  destined  to  be  employed  a- 
gainst  Spain:  but  above  and  be¬ 
fore  all  things,  the  character  ot 
the  British  arms  should  have  been 
preserved  inviolate,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  jealousy  and  honour : 
it  ought  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
no  apprehension  of  danger  or  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  no  considerations  of  pru¬ 
dence.  If  we  wished  to  gain  the 
confidence,  and  to  fix  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  the  Spaniards  j 
if  it  were  an  object  of  impedance 
to  invite  the  nations  groaning  un¬ 
der  the  yoke  of  France,  to  look 
up  to  this  country  as  able  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  cooperate  in  a  prompt  and 
effectual  manner  for  their  eman¬ 
cipation  and  independence,— we 
should  never  have  permitted  the 
idea  to  go  forth  into  the  world, 
that  a  superior  British  army,  in¬ 
spirited  by  victory,  surrounded  by 
a  friendly  people,  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  means  of  support  and 
reinforcement,  sent  for  the  express 
purpose  not  only  of  liberating  the 
country  of  their  ally  from  the  pre* 
sence  and  oppression  of  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  but  also  of  depriving 
that  enemy  of  every  opportunity 
of  future  mischief,  and  on  whom 

their 
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heir  own  countrymen  confidently 
]  iepended,  for  the  faithful  and  full 
!  performance  of  all  these  objects  ; 
that  such  an  army,  so  constituted 
and  situated,  was  obliged  to  grant 
to  an  inferior  array,  broken,  dis¬ 
pirited,  and  weakened  by  defeat, 
without  hope  or  prospect  of  succour 
or  relief,  terms,  which  too  clearly 
and  fatally  evinced,  that  the  victo¬ 
rious  army  was  still  apprehensive 
and  afraid  of  the  army  which  it 
had  vanquished. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  urged, 
before  the  board,  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  entered  into  in  Egypt,  on  the 
£  l  st  of  March,  1801,  was  a  paral¬ 
lel  case.  This  the  earl  of  Moira 
expressly  denies.  The  sole  object 
there  was  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
by  the  French ;  by  accomplishing 
that,  every  thing  desirable  and  ne¬ 
cessary  was  accomplished,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  injury  was 
done  to  the  cause  cf  our  allies  or 
ourselves,  by  conveying  the  French 
troops  to  Europe  ;  whereas  the 
operation  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  ought 
to  have  been  deemed  of  primary 
importance. 

Such  are  the  leading  topics  in¬ 
sisted  upon  and  illustrated  in  the 
recordjentered  by  the  earl  of  Moira. 
That  his  opinion  of  the  convention 
is  correct  and  just,  has  been  too 
fatally  proved  (if  additional  proof 
were  necessary)  by  the  events 
which  have  subsequently  taken 
place  in  Spain.  On  this  account, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  inherent 
disgrace  of  the  convention,  have 
we  entered  thus  minutely  on  the 
subject.  It  is  connected  with  many 
disastrous  and  melancholy  events, 
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which  it  will  be  our  painful  duty 
to  record  in  our  present  volume. 
The  convention  of  Cintra  will  be 
found  to  have  exerted  its  baneful 
influence  over  the  fate  of  our  allies  ? 
and,  as  if  in  just  punishment  of 
our  folly  in  acceding  to  it,  it  may 
be  traced  in  -the  inactivity,  the  re¬ 
treat,  and  the  losses  of  our  army 
in  Spain  ;  of  that  army  which  was 
obliged  to  push  its  way  slowly, 
amidst  difficulty  and  distress,  while 
the  liberated  army  of  'Junot, -which 
it  had'  conquered,  was  safely  re¬ 
stored  to  its  country,  and  brought 
to  oppose  it  again,  refreshed  and 
invigorated. 

But  we  have  been  induced  by 
another  consideration,  to  record 
thus  fully  and  circumstantially  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Had  government  instituted 
a  court-martial,  instead  of  a  board 
of  inquiry;  or  had  this'  board 
boldly  denounced  the  necessity  of 
further  investigation,  so  that  the 
authors  of  that  convention,  which 
had  “  disappointed  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  nation,5”  should 
have  been  held  up  to  public  detesta¬ 
tion,  and  brought  to  condign  pu¬ 
nishment,  our  country  most  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  now  have  to  lament 
the  loss  of  national  honour,  and  the 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren  has 
occasioned.  But  shall  we  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  any  failure  arising  from, 
the  misconduct  or  the  incompetency 
of  our  generals,  \yhen  we  reflect 
that  a  slight  mark  of  disgrace,  af¬ 
fixed  on  the  character  of  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  was  the  only  atone¬ 
ment  offered  to  the  British  nation 
for  the  convention  of  Cintra  l 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


'General  Retnarks  on  the  Character  of  the  Session  of  Parliament — Interest 
excited  among  the  People  respecting  their  Proceedings — Observations  on 
the  State  Papers  laid  before  Parliament — Letters  of  Count  Rumanzoff 
and  M.  Champagny — of  the  Emperor  A lex adder  and  Bonaparte— Mr. 
Canning's  Reply —  Observations  on  the  Reports  af  the  Commissioners  of 
Military  Inquiry — Summary  of  the  Facts  and  Circumstances  stated  m 
their  Report  ott  the  Office  of  Secretary  at  War — of  those  stated  in  their 
Report  on  West- India  Abuses — Introductory  Remarks  to  the  Proceedings 
of  Parliament  respecting  the  Duke  of  York — Unpopularity  of  His  Royal 
Highness— Substance  of  the  Charges  brought  against  him — First  Charge , 
and  Summary  of  the  Evidence — Second  Charge  respecting  Colonel  French's 
Levy — Strong  collateral  and  circumstantial  Evidence  in  Support  of  it 
-r—  Third  Charge — Fourth  Charge — Other  Instances  of  Misconduct 
brought  to  Light  during  the  Investigation — The  Defence  of  the  Duke  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  injudicious  and  prejudicial  Manner — Diff  erent  Degrees  in 
which  he  was  considered  guilty  by  different  Members  of  the  House — Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Duke's  Letter  to  the  Speaker - — on  the  Mode  and  Time  of 
his  Resignation — Concluding  Remarks — On  the  Danger  cf  employing 
Men  not  really  responsible — On  the  Character  of  the  British  Nation  as- 
displayed  during  the  Investigation-. 

Til E  proceedings'  of  parlia¬ 
ment  this  year  call  for.  a 
large  share  of  our  attention,  and 
demand,  by  their  importance  and 
interest,  particular  observation  and 
remark.  For  several  years  past, 
k  must  have  been  obvious  to  every 
impartial  observer  of  the  British 
nation,  that  they  conceived  them¬ 
selves  not  very  immediately  or 
deeply  concerned  in  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  :  whatever  passed  in  par¬ 
liament,  unless  an  increase  of  taxes 
were  the  object  of  it,  might  indeed 
be  read  with  a  momentary  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest,  but  soon  passed 
fromtheir  remembrance,  as  if  there 
had  been  -no  common  interest  or 
fonnexion  between  them  and  their 


representatives.  It  is  foreign  to 
our  present  subject,  to  investigate 
the  causes  which  had  produced 
this  indifference  and  apathy,  or  to 
offer  any  conjecture  respecting  the 
effects,  both  on  the  nation  at  large 
and  on  their  representatives,  which 
it  was  most  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  produce.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  no  pleasing  or  encouraging 
symptom  to  those  who  remembered 
and  venerated  the  genuine  British 
character,  or  who  were  anxious  to 
see  preserved  the  purity  and  effi* 
cacy  of  a  representative  house  of 
commons. 

Perhaps  the  election  of  s^me 
members,  whom,  as  avowedly  be¬ 
longing  to  no  party,  the  people 
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‘egarded  as  more  strictly  and  pro¬ 
perly  their  own,  had  no  slight  ten* 
iency  to  recall  their  attention  and 
nterest  to  the  proceedings  of  par- 
iament :  they  expected  that  these 
members  would  bring  forward 
i  subjects,  not  of  mere  party  dispute, 
but  such  as  would  concern  and 
benefit  the  whole  nation. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits 
to  offer  even  general  and  brief  ob¬ 
servations  on  every  topic  of  essen¬ 
tial  and  permanent  interest,  which 
was  brought  before  parliament 
during  the  session  of  1809.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
those  of  primary  importance,  re¬ 
ferring  our  readers,  for  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  proceedings  of 
both  bouses,  to  the  usual  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Register. 

The  subjects  on  which  we  mean 
to  advert,  naturally  class  them¬ 
selves  under  thrde  heads.  In  the 
first  place,  the  state  papers  that 
were  laid  before  parliament ;  of 
these,  the  correspondence  with  the 
Prussian  and  French  governments, 
relative  to  the  overtures  received 
last  year  from  Erfurth,  alone  claim 
our  notice  and  attention. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reports 
that  were  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons  by  the  different  commit¬ 
tees  appointed  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port  upon  public  abuses  and  delin¬ 
quencies  :  of  these,  the  seventh  and 
ninth  reports  of  the  commissioners 
of  military  inquiry,  which  respec¬ 
tively  relate  to  abuses  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  at  war  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  high  degree  de¬ 
serve  our  consideration. 

In  the  third  place,  we  shall  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  proceedings 
in  the  house  of  commons,  relative 
to  the  duke  of  York;  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest  and  moment, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  as  having 
tlye  way  to  several  other  debates 


and  investigations,  connected  with 
it  in  principle,  and  scarcely  inferior 
in  importance ;  we  refer  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  abuse  of  East-India 
patronage ;  to  the  charges  against 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  to  Mr.  Cur- 
wen’s  bill  for  better  securing  the 
purity  of  parliament ;  Mr.  War- 
die’s  plan  of  (economical  reform ; 
and  the  plan  proposed  by  sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Burdett  for  a  reform  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  public  ;  the  one 
incidentally,  the  other  directly,  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  proceedings  respect¬ 
ing  the  duke  of  York,  claim  also 
our  attentive  consideration. 

On  a  perusal  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Russian  and  French 
governments,  relative  to  the  over¬ 
tures  for  peace  received  from  Er¬ 
furth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  subserviency  of  the 
Russian  emperor  to  the  interests 
and  schemes  of  Bonaparte.  The 
sentiments  contained  in  the  letters 
from  count  Romanzoff  the  Russian 
minister  breathe  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  of  moderation  and  disinterest¬ 
edness  with  respect  to  the  wishes 
of  his  master,  as  Bonaparte  so  well 
knows  how  to  assume,  when  he  is 
anxious  to  disguise  his  real  inten¬ 
tions  and  character,  and  to  draw 
from  the  unreflecting  and  deceived 
multitude  of  France,  praises  on 
the  peaceable  nature  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  Even  the  language  in  which 
he  conveys  the  overtures  of  his 
master,  savours  strongly  of  the 
French  school.  In  short,  every 
passage  contained  in  the  letters  of 
the  Russian  minister  might,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  detection  or  misappre¬ 
hension,  have  been  received  and 
acknowledged  as  conveying  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  palpably  and  une¬ 
quivocally  conveyed  in  the  style 
which  it  usually  employs  in  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence,  if  the  letters 
R  2  had 
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bad  not  possessed  the  signature  of 
count  Roman/, off. 

The  first  letter  from  the  Russian 
minister  is  dated  Erfurth,.  October 
the  21st.  In  this  his  excellency  as¬ 
sures  Mr.  Canning,  that  no  change 
of  circumstance  can  possibly  break 
or  interrupt  the  union  between  the 
two  empires  of  Russia  and  France. 
These  sentiments,  like  their  inter¬ 
ests,  correspond,  whether  peace  or 
war  be  determined  upon.  Advert¬ 
ing  to  the,  letter  from  the  emperor, 
which  his  own  enclosed,  he  expresses 
the  hopes  entertained  by  his  mas¬ 
ter,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  will 
perceive  the  grandeur  and  sincerity 
of  the  step  which  the  emperors 
have  taken,  in  ordeT  to  prove  their 
anxious  wish  for  the  reestablishment 
of  peace.  In  order  that  the  Eiv 
glish  government  might  be  blamed, 
as  indisposed  to  amicable  arrange¬ 
ments,  if  they  refused  to  entertain 
the  peaceable  sentiments  held  forth 
by  the  two  emperors,  the  count 
expressly  declares,  that  their  im¬ 
perial  majesties  see  no  difficulty  in 
adopting,  as-  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  negotiation,  all  those  for¬ 
merly  proposed  by  Great  Britain, 
wz.  the  uti possidetis, and  every  other 
basis  which  should  imply  or  rest 
upon  that  reciprocity  and  equality 
that  ought  always  to  prevail  be¬ 
tween  great  nations.  Here  we  have 
a  striking  and  indubitable  exam¬ 
ple  and  proof  of  that  adroitness, 
with  which  the  French,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner 
since  the  revolution,  have  removed 
the  odium  of  protracted  hostility 
from  themselves,  and  fixed  it  on 
their  rivals. 

The  letter  of  the  two  emperors 
is  a  still  more  refined  specimen  of 
French  diplomatic  finesse ;  al¬ 
though  some  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  regular  and  methodical 


use  of  peaceful  sentiments,  and  the 
strained  breathings  after  that  which 
they  acknowledge  all  Europe  needs 
and  wishes  for,  is  too  barefaced  to 
deceive  those  who  reflect  that  they 
proceed  from  two  men,  one  of 
whom  has  been  nurtured  in  great¬ 
ness  and  power  by  a  continued  state 
of  warfare,-  to  which,  by  his  ha¬ 
bits,  not  less  than  by  his  natural 
disposition,  he  is  incessantly  borne 
forward  ;  and  that  the  other,  while 
professing  an  anxious  wish  for 
peace,  has  sold  himself  to  the  ruling 
cause  and  prime  mover  of  war. 

Can  any  assertion  be  more  pal¬ 
pably  erroneous  than  that  which 
attributes-  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Europe,  and  the 
overthrowing  of  its  states,  to  the 
agitation  and  misery  in  which  the 
stagnation  of  maritime  commerce 
has  placed  the  greatest  nations  ?  In 
whatever  sense  the  phrase,  mari¬ 
time  commerce,  be  taken,  it  can  in 
ho  respect,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  either  by  itself  or  connected 
with  other  causes,  be  regarded  as 
the  source  from  which  the  slavery 

J 

and  wretchedness  of  Europe  have 
proceeded.  Could  not  the  empe-* 
rors  of  Russia  and  of  France  have 
discovered  some  more  natural  cause 
of  the  misery  which  they  deplore  * 
Does  the  latter  dt'em  himself  en¬ 
tirely  guiltless  of  it,  when  he  brings 
back  to  his  memory  and  his  con¬ 
science  the  transactions  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  these  last 
ten  years  ?  Had  he  not  been  born, 
or  had  he  been  born  with  that  love 
of  peace  which  he  pretends  to  pos¬ 
sess,  does  he  actually  think  that 
the  states  of  Europe  would  have 
been  overthrown,  and  her  people 
steeped  in  slavery  and  wretchedness  ? 

To  the  vague  expressions  of  a 
desire  for  peace,  mixed  up  with 
no  indirect  insinuation,  that  his 
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Yhe  Britannic  majesty  was  deaf  to 
■voice  of  humanity,  and  listened 
only  to  that  of  the  passions,  Mr. 
Canning  replied  in, a  manner,  at 
•once  dignitied  and  open, — in  a 
manner,  which  evinced  a  sincere 
■disposition  on  the  part  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace, 
while  it  was  very  properly  far  re¬ 
moved  from  that  overstrained  anx¬ 
iety  for  it,  which  proved  either  in¬ 
sincerity,  weakness,  or  meanness. 

He  at  once  declares,  in  the  most 
explicit  and  positive  terms,  that 
unless  France  acknowledges  the  go- 
vernment  of  Spain  as  party  to  the 
negotiation,  he  cannot,  consistently 
with  his  own  honour,  with  the  faith 
of  treaties,  or  with  those  principles 
of  liberty  and  independence  which 
must  alwavs  unite  uie  British  na- 
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tion  more  firmly  than  any  treaties 
can  possibly  do,  with  a  people 
struggling  for  their  independence 
sind  the  government  of  their  ances- 
itors,  and  of  their  own  choice,  listen 
to  any  pacific  overtures.  That  his 
Russian  majesty  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  Strain  as  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  proffered  negotia¬ 
tion,  his  majesty  cannot  entertain 
the  most  slight  or  distant  doubt, 
when  he  calk  to  mind  the  lively 
interest  which  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  has  always  expressed  for  the 
dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  ;  that  he  must,  view  with 
indignation,  as  repugnant  to  his 
sense  and  justice,  and  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  national  independence,  the 
usurpations  begun  and  carried  on 
in  that  kingdom,  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  must.  believe,  since  the  empe¬ 
ror  could  never  sanction,  by  his 
concurrence  or  approbation,  a  inode 
of  conduct  which  directly  tends  to 
the  over  throw  of  all  legitimate  go- 

p  o 

vernment. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  and  to  an 
official  note  of  Mr.  Canning’s,  in 


which  that  gentleman,  with  per¬ 
haps  too  much  of  his  characteristic 
sarcasm,  scarcely  hides  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  calamitous  effects  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  emperors  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  anti- 
commercial  system  of  Bonaparte, — 
count  Romanzoff  enters  at  large 

O' 

into  the  question  respecting  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  congress  for  peace, 
of  plenipotentiaries  from  Spain  ; 
and  in  this  place  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  how  subservient  his 
imperial  majesty  is  to  the  designs 
of  Bonaparte,  and  yet  how  unwil¬ 
ling  he  is  to  examine  into  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  those  designs,  or  into  their 
connexion  or  coincidence  with  the 
interests  of  himself  and  his  empire. 
He  repeats  that  he  is  united  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  war  ;  and  declares,  that 
by  his  havingalready  acknowledged 
Joseph  Napoleon  king  of  Spain,  he 
is  debarred  from  admitting  -to  the 
congress  those  whom  he  calls  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish  in¬ 
surgents,  even  had  he  been  dis¬ 
posed,  as  he  is  not,  to  assent  to  the 
principle  on  which  his  Britannic 
majesty  contended  for  their  admis¬ 
sion.  Though  the  language  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  letter  and  official  note 
was  so  very  strong  and  definite, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
misunderstood ;  and,  if  understood, 
must  have  spoken  plainly  the  de¬ 
termination  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  to  consider  himself  bound  by 
a  more  solemn  and  higher  obliga¬ 
tion  than  a  mere  positive  engage¬ 
ment  to  the  cause  and  interests  of 
the  Spanish  nation;  yet  the  Russian 
minister,  in  his  reply,  affects  to  see 
with  pleasure,  that,  as  there  was 
no  express  engagement  with  Spain, 
there  could  be  no  obstacle,  either 
to  prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of 
■a  congress. 

O  ^  ^ 

In  the  official  note  of  M.  Cham- 
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pagny,  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  wounded  pride 
and  ambition  of  his  master  breaks 
through  the  usual  mild  and  peacea¬ 
ble  tone  of  French  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  the  former  let¬ 
ters,  Bonaparte  had  declared  him¬ 
self  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
horrors  of  war  ;  and  had  ascribed 
the  misery  and  desolation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  stagnation  of  maritime 
commerce.  In  this  note  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  entirely  changed:  he 
is  affronted,  that  it  should  have 
been  supposed  possible,  that  the 
misery  which  he  acknowledges  to 
exist,  had  weakened  his  ability  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  that  his  de¬ 
sire  for  peace  could  have  originated 
from  any  other  source,  but  that 
principle  of  moderation,  which  is 
the  true  characteristic  of  power 
and  real  greatness.  Respecting 
the  admission  of  the  Spanish  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  he  feels  so  indignant, 
that  his  true  greatness  forsakes 
him  ;  he  cannot  reason  ;  he  bitterly 
asks,  What  would  the  English 
government  have  said,  had/it  been 
proposed  to  them  to  admit  the 
catholic  insurgents  of  Ireland  ? 
His  close  and  irrevocable  union 
with  Russia  is  held  forth,  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  preclude  England  from 
any  chance  of  again  rousing  the 
powers  of  the  continent,  or  contend¬ 
ing  there  with  the  armies  of  France. 

The  correspondence  terminated 
with  a  reply  from  Mr.  Canning  to 
count  Romanzoff,  and  another  to 
M.  Champagny.  In  the  former, 
his  Britannic  majesty  expresses  his 
astonishment  and  regret,  that  he 
should  have  been  expected  to  join 
in  a  negotiation  for  peace,  by  the 
previous  abandonment  of  his  allies 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  honour  and  that  of  his 
people.  His  majesty  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  by  what  arguments  or 


considerations,  or  upon  what  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interest,  duty,  or  policy, 
the  emperor  of  Russia  has  been 
led  to  sanction  and  approve  of  the 
unprovoked  and  unjust  attack 
made  by  the  g;oVernment  of  France 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  If 
his  imperial  majesty  is  determined 
to  carry  his  union  with  France,  so 
far  as  to  establish  bv  war,  and 
maintain  in  peace,  the  right  of  that 
government  to  trample  under  foot 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolable 
rights  cf  mankind,  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment  of  friendly 
sovereigns,  and  the  forcible  trans¬ 
ference  to  herself  of  the  allegiance 
of  loyal  and  independent  nations, 
his  majesty  must  lament  such  a 
determination;  but  he  cannot  up¬ 
braid  himself  with  protracting  the 
period  of  peace,  if  peace  could  be 
obtained,  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
justice  and  of  honour. 

In  the  short  reply  to  M.  Cham¬ 
pagny,  Mr.  Canning  contents  him- 
seT  with  expressing  his  majesty's 
firm  determination  not  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of 
Spain.  Did  he  accede  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  France,  to  exclude  from 
the  negotiauon  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  sent  by  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  acting  in  the  name  and 
under  the  authority  of  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  he  should  be  virtually 
acquiescing  in  an  usurpation  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Although  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
have  neither  appeared  so  frequently, 
attracted  so  much  attention,  nor 
been  productive  of  such  beneficial 
effects,  as  was  expected  by  many 
people,  yet  they  have  a  strong 
claim  on  our  deep  consideration. 
The  benefits  they  may  produce, 
and  which  they  would  necessarily 
produce,  if  they  were  properly  ta- 
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ken  tip  by  some  leading  and  inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  parliament, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  misunderstood.  The  na¬ 
tion  should  look  to  them,  not  prin¬ 
cipally  as  pointing  out  those  de¬ 
faulters  from  whom  the  courts  of 
law  may  force  part  of  their  ill- 
gotten  plunder,  and  on  whom  the 
brand  of  public  indignation  may  be 
reared  ; — these  are  comparatively 
objects  of  little  moment: — if  the 
reports  efFect  only  this,  they  will 
scarcely  repay  the  expense  attend¬ 
ing  them.  If  properly  drawn  up 
— if  founded  upon  a  minute  and 
full  acquaintance  with  the  different 
subjects  to  which  they  relate,  they 
must  be  of  infinite  service  in  un¬ 
masking  all  the  tricks  of  pecula¬ 
tors,  in  tracing  the  ease,  secrecy 
and  safety  with  which  they  have 
gone  on,  from  year  to  year,  accu¬ 
mulating  their  unjust  gains,  up  to 
some  speciftt  abuse,  misarrange- 
ment,  or  defect  in  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  government. — They 
will  enable  the  miirstry,  if  they 
are  so  induced,  to  new  model 
them,  they  will  make  the  detection 
of  abuses  and  peculation  more 
easy  in  time  to  come,  and  thus  ne¬ 
cessarily,  by  diminishing  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  secrecy  or  escape,  lessen  the 
number  of  public  defaulters. 

Oi  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  by  the  commissioners  of 
military  inquiry,  there  are,  of 
course,  some  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  than  others. 
The  seventh,  which  relates  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  at  war,  may 
justly  be  deemed  worthy  our  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  From  this  report 
it  appears,  that  so  far  back  as  h?9b 
♦m  office  un sanctioned  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  anti  unknown  to  the  lee; is- 
lature,  was  added  to  the  regular 
war  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  and  regulating  the  ac* 


counts  of  foreign  corps  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service.  This  department  was 
Continued,  at  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  till  the  peace  of  1802,  when 
it  was  suppressed. 

When  the  present  war  com¬ 
menced,  it  was  re-established  ;  and 
it  was  then  expressly  stated,  that 
the  business  transacted  by  it  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  foreign 
corps,  as  that  which  is  transacted  in 
'the  war  office  bears  to  British 
corps.  We  shall  not  here  stop  to  in¬ 
veigh  against  this  clandestine,  ille¬ 
gal,  and  unnecessary  establishment 
of  two  war  offices  and  two  war 
secretaries,  nor  against  the  conse¬ 
quent  expense  incurred  by  the  na¬ 
tion.  These  are  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling  evils:  but  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  offices,  which  are  es¬ 
tablished  where  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  them,  and  which  are  not 
under  the  direct  and  immediate  eye 
and  sanction  of  the  constitution, 
are  not  only  too  generally  filled  by 
persons  indisposed  or  incompetent 
to  discharge  their  duties,  but  by 
persons  who  are  not  deterred  oy 
-principles  of  public  honour,  and  a 
sense'  of  public  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  from  committing  those  acts 
of  peculation  and  Fraud,  to  which 
the  unacknowledged  and  clandes-* 
tine  nature  of  their  employment 
oilers  so  many  temptations  and  op->, 
portunities. 

Although  an  office  so  appointed 
ought  to  have  been  guarded  most 
strictly  and  scrupulously  against 
every  abuse  in  th,e  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  which  passed 
through  it,  yet  it  appears  that  the 
person  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
department,  while  abroad  as  the 
agent  for  foreign  corps,  did  not 
send  home  any  estimate  to  justify 
his  bills,  nor  ever  state  the  balances 
which  he  held  in  his  hands.  In 
short,  “  those  checks  and  precau* 
R  4  lions. 
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tions,  which  are  usually  adopted  in 
the  cases  of  officers  intrusted  with 
such  large  powers  of  money  trans¬ 
actions,  were  not  observed  in  his 
case.”  The  culpable  negligence 
displayed  in  this  loose  mode  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  public  business,  will, 
perhaps,  make  its  due  impression, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  between 
August  1794  and  September  1796 
the  inspector-general  of  foreign 
corps  drew  sums  to  the  amount  of 
461,139/. 

The  auditing  of  these  accounts 
bore  the  same  unauthorized  and 
slovenlv  character  -as  the  whole  es- 

j 

tablishment  of  the  office  exhibited. 
A  person,  who  held  no  situation 
whatever  in  any  branch  of  the  wrar 
office,  to  whom  no  powers  or  in¬ 
structions  were  regularly  or  offi¬ 
cially  given,  but  merely  verbal  au¬ 
thority  from  Mr.*Windham,  at  that 
time  secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department,  compared  the  vouch¬ 
ers  with  the  expenditure  of  the  a- 
gent’s  accounts  ;  and  the  certificate 
of  this  person,  thus  irregularly  ap¬ 
pointed,  uninstructed  in  the  duties 
of  his  situation,  and  having  exe¬ 
cuted  these  duties  in  this  most  in¬ 
accurate  and  unsatisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
agent’s  final  discharges.  What  jus¬ 
tice  was  done  to  the  public  by  this 
inode  of  auditing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  when, 
after  two  years  resistance,  the  a- 
gent  was  obliged  to  reproduce  his 
accounts,  it  appeared  that  credit 
wars  taken  for  the  sterling  amount 
of  bills  negotiated  against  foreign 
bills,  and  that  neither  the  mode  nor 
the  rate  at  which  that  foreign  coin 
"was  obtained  or  expended,  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  discharge  which 
the  agent  received  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war. 

Many  other  instances  of  gross 
misconduct,  to  use  the  mildest  term, 


are  laid  open  in  this  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  military  inquiry. 
Through  the  hands  of  one  man,  an 
army  agent  for  foreign  corps,  there  ^ 
passed,  in  the  course  of  seven  years, 
the  sum  of  1,524,630/.  When  he 
resigned  Iris  situation,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  five-sixths  of  the 
balance  of  public  money;  and  when 
called  upon  to  produce  his  docu¬ 
ments,  he  replied,  that  numerous 
payments  were  made  by  him  under 
either  verbal  or  implied  authorities 
from  the  war  office,  for  many  of 
which  irregular  payments  he  after¬ 
wards  received  covering  letters  from 
the  same  office.  Another  agent  was 
permitted  to  keep  an  untouched 
balance  of  4000/.  for  years  unmen¬ 
tioned,  though,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  quarter,  he  \yas  delivering 
in  estimates,  upon  which  additional 
sums  were  issued. 

The  committee  conclude  their 
report,  with  strongly  recommend¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  foreign  department  in 
the  war-office,  and  with  suggesting 
the  necessity  of  a  number  of  pro¬ 
spective  regulations.  These  are  ju¬ 
dicious,  and  ptobably  would  be  ef¬ 
fectual,  at  least  in  a  great  degree, 
to  prevent  future  irregularities  and 
waste  of  the  public  money  :  but 
who  will  step  forward  and  see  that 
they  are  acted  upon  in  their  full 
and  strict  meaning  and  force: — who 
will,  from  time  to  time,  examine 
whether  gny  negligence  or  abuse 
has  crept  in  among  them  ? — who, 
in  short,  will  exert  the  same  active, 
keen-eyed,  and  sleepless  zeal  and 
attention  in  watching  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  welfare,  which  he  would 
cheerfully  and  unweariedly  mani¬ 
fest,  if  his  own  were  in  quesuon  ? 

The  melancholy  truth  of  these 
observations  fs  too  fully  and  fatally 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  tire 
disclosures  which  are  made  in  the 
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in'iitli  report  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  military  inquiry.  From  this 
report  it  appears,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  indubitable  and  con¬ 
fessed  insufficiency  of  the  auditors 
ot  public  accounts  in  the  year  1800, 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  abuses  practised  in  the 
West  Indies.  So  far  back  as  the 
year  1791,  a  regular  and  unchecked 
system  ot  peculation,  carried  on 
in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  is 
stated  to  have  been  established.  So 
incapable  was  the  commission,  or 
so  dilatory  and  negligent  in  keeping 
pace  wii'h  the  public  defaulters,  by 
examining  and  checking  their  ac- 
counts,  that  in  the  space  of  nine 
years,  from  1791  to  1800,  only  a 
few  thousands  were  wrested  from 
the  peculators,  and  restored  to  the 
public.  When  we  reflect  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  commission/and  on  the  little 
real  benefit  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  to  the  nation,  we  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that,  the  latter  bears  a  very 
trifling  proportion  to  the  former. 

When  this  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1800,  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  principal  reason 
lor  transferring  the  examination  of 
West-India  accounts  from  the  au¬ 
dit-office  to  them,  was  the  necessity 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  on  the 
spot,  which  the  auditors  were  un¬ 
able  to  effect.  It  was  also  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  temporary,  and  directed 
to  a  specific  object  :  yet  notwith¬ 
standing  the  avowal  of  these  plain 
grounds  for  its  original  establish¬ 
ment,  another  commission,  of  much 
greater  extent,'  and  attended  with 
much  greater  expense,  has  been 
formed,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
with  a  large  establishment,  is  fixed 
in  London  ;  and  appears,  from  the 
report  of  the  military  commission¬ 
ers,  to  have  no  other  employment 
than  that  of  receiving,  and  trans¬ 


mitting  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
the  reports  which  they  receive  from 
their  colleagues  in  the  West  Indies. 
Either  there  is  employment  in  the 
West  Indies  for  this  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  enlarged  board,  or 
there  is  not : — if  there  is,  does  not 
this  single  fact  point  out  in  a  man¬ 
ner  too  clear  to  be  overlooked,  and 
too  direct  to  be  denied,  that  the 
former  commission  ha^  either  been 
remiss  and  indolent  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  or  that  the  improper 
and  inadequate  arrangement  and 
management  of  affairs  in  the  Wqst 
Indies,  which  gave  birth  to  the  for¬ 
mer  peculations,  have  not  been  ef¬ 
fectually  altered,  even  after  the  evils 
consequent  upon  itwere  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  notice  of  government  ?—  If 
there  is  not  employment  for  this 
commission,  why  is  it  continued  l — 
As  the  whole  of  the  ninth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  military  inqui¬ 
ry  refers  to  the  acts  of  the  first  com¬ 
mission,  we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  supposing  that  tile 
latter  supposition  is  correct,  and 
that  the  nation  is  still  to  reap  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  research 
and  labour  of  a  commission  which 
burthens  them  with  an  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  13,000/. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  the  ifl- 
sufficiency  and  delusion  of  a  com¬ 
mission  so  constituted,  it  may  be 
had  by  consulting  the  official  re¬ 
turn  made  to  parliament  of  the 
arrears  of  public  accounts :  from 
this  it  appears  that  the  unexamined 
accounts  for  expenditure  in  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  alone,  before  the  West 
India  commissioners,  reach  the 
enormous  amount  of  seven  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  ! — 
and  that  this  sum  was  expended  in 
less  than  four  years,  on  a  few  spots 
in  an  island  in  ruins,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  very  suspicious  nature, 
fourteen  years  ago.  It  may  well  be 
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questioned,  whether  the  nation  has 
most  reason  to  complain  and  be  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  abuse  and  waste  of 
the  public  money,  or  at  the  mock- 
'ery  of  such  a  commission. 

Having  offered  these  observa¬ 
tions,  and  stated  these  facts,  respect¬ 
ing  the  West-lndia  commissioners, 
4s  they  were  suggested,  or  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  ninth  report, 
we  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  sprue 
of  the  frauds  which  form  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  that  report. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  deputy  pay¬ 
master-general  was  appointed  for 
the  West  Indies,  with  express  or¬ 
ders  to  proceed  thither,  and  with 
clear,  positive,  and  well  defined 
directions  in  what  manner  to  ex¬ 
ecute'  the  duties  of  his  office. 
These  directions  he  scarcely  in  one 
single  instance  fulfilled  :  instead  of 
acting  himself,  he  appointed,  as 
his  deputies,  a  succession  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  derived  gain  from  the 
public  money  in  every  possible 
way  ;  of  which  gain  the  paymaster- 
general  received  the  moiety,  at 
one  time  secured  to  him  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  indenture.  Public  bills,  to  the 
amount  of  about  165,000/.,  were 
remitted  by  those  who  acted  for 
the  paymaster,  either  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  funds  for  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  for  drawing  pri¬ 
vate  bills  with  advantage,  or  for 
speculations  of  some  other  nature  ; 
and  the  loss  upon  these  bills  so  re-, 
mitted  for  private  use,  was  uni¬ 
formly  charged  to  the  public. 

The  commissariat  department 
does  not  seem  to  have  yielded  to 
the  preceding,  in  the  extent  or 
systematic  nature  of  its  peculations. 
The  agents  of  the  commissary- 
general  were  proved  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the 
merchants,  to  grant  them  receipts 
to  vouchers  for  articles  which  they 
had  never  supplied.  By  one  trans¬ 


action,  in  which  the  age  arid- 
quality  of  the  rum  bought  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
real  price  of  it,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  actually  sold  it, 
are  different  from  what  the  vouch¬ 
ers  represent,  the  public  are  stated, 
in  the  report,  to  have  been  defraud¬ 
ed  of  nearly  10,000/. ;  and  yet,  in 
this  and  similar  transactions,  “  the 
vouchers  appear  to  have  gone 
through  the  form  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  commissary  of  ac¬ 
counts.” 

The  following  summary  of  the 
conduct  of  Valentine  fortes,,  the 
commissary- general,  is  given  in 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  West -India 
commissioners  ;  and  with  it  we 
shall  conclude  this  most  dishonour¬ 
able  and  provoking  display  of  pub¬ 
lic  peculation. 

“It  appears  therefore  to  us,  that 
Valentine  Jones  very  early  framed 
and  established,  by  means  of  com¬ 
binations  and  intricacies  almost 
impervious,  an  overruling  and 
highly  injurious  influence  over 
the  whole  transactions  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  connected  with  the  pay  and  the 
enormous  extraordinaries  of  the 
army  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
This  influence  was  disseminated  in 
various  directions  through  every 
branch  of  the  department,  and 
embraced  persons  of  even  the  lowest 
description  employed  therein  ;  and 
this  influence,  matured  into  a  far- 
extended  system,  produced  an  im¬ 
mediate  loss  and  injury  almost 
incalculable  ;  and  its  remote  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  little  less  pre* 
judicial  by  furnishing  examples 
and  precedents,  that  are  to  be 
clearly  traced  since  that  period,  in 
nearly  ail  transactions  of  a  similar 
description.” 

In  adverting  to  the  charges 
Which  were  brought  against  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
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as  commander-in-chief,  by  colonel 
War  die  in  the  house  of  commons  ; 
the  various  extensive  and  compli¬ 
cated  evidence,  direct,  circum¬ 
stantial,  and  incidental,  by  which 
those  charges  were  supported  ;  the 
principle  and  nature  of  the  defence 
which  was  offered  for  his  royal 
.  highness  ; — the  different  degrees  in 
which,  by  different  parties  in  the 
house,  he  was  deemed  guilty  ; — the 
,  conduct  of  the  accused  himself  in 
this  delicate  and  difficult  situation  ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  with  the  means  by  which  it 
was  brought  about,  we  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  De  very  brief,  contenting 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers, 
for  a  minute  and  full  view  of  this 
interesting  and  deeply  important 
subject,  in  all  its  relations  and 
be^  irings,  to  our  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates.  And  while  we  are  thus  tak¬ 
ing  a  rapid  and  brief  view  of  the 
several  topics  we  have  just  enume¬ 
rated,  we  shall  offer  such  observa¬ 
tions  as  the  subject  calls  forth  and 
demands. 

If  we  consult  the  history  of  our 
country,  we  shall,  perhaps,  not 
meet  with  more  than  one  case  ex¬ 
actly  similar  to  that  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  York.  Since 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  unfortunate  James  is  the  only 
British  prince  who  has  stood  in  a  ’ 
similar  predicament.  The  novelty, 
therefore,  independently  of  other 
considerations,  was  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  the  uncommon  interest 
which  was  excited,  and  kept  alive 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
investigation,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  British  nation.  But 
there  were  other  reasons  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  nature,  which  added  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  interest 
which  was  deeply  felt  and  loudly 
expressed  on  this  occasion.  The 
duke  of  York  was  by  no  means  po¬ 


pular.  The  unfortunate  issue  of 
the  expeditions  to  Flanders  and 
Holland,  of  which  he  was  deemed 
the  ■chief  cause,  had  prepossessed 
the  public  mind  against  him.  His 
having  totally  escaped,  without  any 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  on  these 
expeditions,  had  irritated  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  disposed 
them  to  regard  his  public  conduct 
with  a  very  jealous'  and  suspicious 
eye.  It  seemed  as  if  these  feelings 
towards  him  had  almost  worn  out ; 
but  in  reality  they  were  only  sus¬ 
pended  ;  and  the  injudicious  at¬ 
tempt  which  he  was  understood  to 
have  made,  to  force  himself  into 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops 
destined  to  assist  the  Spanish  pa¬ 
triots,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  brought  to  life  the  dormant 
and  deeply  rooted  dislike  in  which 
he  was  held.  Had  he  contented 
himself  with  the  discharge  of  his 
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duties  as  commander-m-chief,  the 
thought  of  him  would,  perhaps, 
never  have  crossed  the  public  mind, 
attended  with  any  feeh’ng  of  dis¬ 
trust  or  dislike,  unless  when  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  invasion,  and  the  an¬ 
ticipated  picture  of  what  the  troops, 
and  consequently  the  nation,  would 
be  exposed  to,  if  on  him  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  rested,  entered 
the  mind  at  the  same  time. 

The  charge  against  the  duke  of 
York  as  commander-in-chief,  stript 
of  its  formal  dress,  and  condensed 
within  narrow  limits,  was,  that, 
availing  himself  of  his  office,  he, 
knowingly ,  permitted  the  woman, 
whom  he  kept  as  his  mistress,  to 
traffic  in  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  did  himself  participate  in  the 
emoluments  which  were  derived 
from  this  scandalous,  corrupt,  and 
illegal  traffic. — The  evidence  on 
which  colonel  Wardle  endeavoured 
to  support  this  most  solemn  and 
momentous  charge,  arose  from  the 
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testimony  of  the  principal  agent 
in  these  transactions,  filled  up  where 
it  was  defective,  and  corroborated 
where  it  was  weak,  by  the  testimony 
of  those  to  whom  she  had  disposed 
of  the  commissions,  or  by  whose 
means  the 'traffic  was  carried  on  ; 
and  by  letters  which  site  retained 
in  her  possession. 

The  first  charge  related  to  an 
exchange,  which  Mrs.  Claike,  the 
mistress  of  the  duke  of  \  ork  in 
question,  had  undertaken  to  nego¬ 
tiate  between  cblonels  Brooke  and 
Knight :  for  the  exertion  of  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  case,  she  received 
two  hundred  pounds.  In  support 
of  this  charge,  Mrs.  Clarke  is  the 
principal  evidence : — that  the  mo¬ 
ney  was  received  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  royal  highness  there 
is  no  direct  and  positive  proof : 
her  statement  merely  goes  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact,  that  one  of  the 
notes  received  by  her,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  was  sent  out  to  be  changed, 
and  the  change  brought  back  in  his 
presence. 

The  second  charge  related  to  a 
levy  of  men,  which  colonel  French 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  to  raise.  On  the  grant  of  the 

levy,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  to  receive 
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500/  ,  and  1,500/.  in  the  course  of 
its  progress.  The  first-mentioned 
sum  Mrs.  Clarke  asserted  she  paid 
in  part  for  a  service  of  plate,  and 
that  the  duke  paid  the  balance  ;  the 
latter  part  of  this  assertion  was  cor¬ 
roborated  by  undoubted  testimony. 
Soon  after  she  had  undertaken  to 
obtain  permission  for  colonel  French 
to  raise  the  levy  of  men,  she  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  duke,  stating  to  him 
the  pecuniary  reward ;  and  the 
duke,  according  to  her  testimony, 
promised  that  permission  should  be 
granted.  During  the  investigation 
of  this  charge,  a  circumstance  came 
out  in  evidence,  which  pointed  out 


the  care  which  had  been  taken  ta 
give  a  colour  of  order  and  regula¬ 
rity  to  these  corrupt  and  illegal 
transactions,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  detecting  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  duke  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  issue 
permission  to  colonel  French  to 
raise  the  levy  of  men,  yet  she  was 
desired  to  inform  him,  that  appli¬ 
cation  must  .be  made  to  the  war- 
office  in  the  regular  way.  Accord¬ 
ingly  regular  proposals  were  given 
in.  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  and  bargaining  respecting  the 
terms  of  the  levy  with  general 
Hewitt,  the  inspector-general  of 
recruits,  and  Mr.  Bragge,  the  se¬ 
cretary  at  war,  the  latter  of  whom 
desired  that  each  recruit  should  be 
paid  the  full  bounty  officially  al¬ 
lowed,  it  was  at  last  settled,  that 
the  recruits  were  only  to  sign  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  having  received  the  sum 
promised  them. 

Every  thing  connected  with  this 
levy  wears  a  most  disgraceful  ap- 
'pearance.  Although  very  unusual 
and  improper  indulgences  were 
granted  to  colonel  French,  yel  he 
was  not  contented  with  them  ;  but, 
apparently  trusting  to  the  high  pro¬ 
tection  he  had  purchased  and  se¬ 
cured,  lie  broke-  through  all  the 
usual  regulations,  and  compelled 
the  deputy  inspector  of  recruits  in 
Ireland,  whither  be  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  his  men,  offi¬ 
cially  to  bring  forward  very  serious 
accusations  against  him.  Although 
these  accusations  came  officially 
from  an  officer  of  high  military 
honour,  and  whose  conduct,  as  in¬ 
spector  of  recruits,  had  the  unqua¬ 
lified  approbation  of  lord  Cathcart, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  Ire¬ 
land,  yet  he  is  merely  answered 
with  cold  and  restrained  praise 
for  the  honesty  of  his  motives, 
while  he  is  pointedly  and  strongly 
^  con- 
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condemned  for  the  injustice  of  his 
behaviour  towards  colonel  French. 
That  this  person  had  been  very  re¬ 
miss  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  his 
levy,  is  further  proved  by  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  general  White- 
locke,  who  was  then  inspector-ge¬ 
neral  ©f  recruits,  urging  him  to  in¬ 
creased  exertion  in  completing  the 
number  of  his  men.  Still  colonel 
French  was  disrenardless  of  these 

O' 

complaints  and  injunctions;  for,  six 
weeks  after  general  Whitelocke  had 
written  to  him,  the  increase  of  his 
levy  consisted  only  of  35  serjeants, 
and  of  not  one  private  man.  By 
the  letter  of  service  granted  to  co¬ 
lonel  French,  his  levy  was  to  have 
raised  5000  men  in  13  months, 
and  it  produced  only  219  in  12 
months.  At  length  the  duke  of 
York,  having  received  from  diffe¬ 
rent  quarters  the  most  urgent  and 
oointed  animadversions  on  colonel 
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French's  behaviour  ; — the  great  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  by  the  subsistence 
of  such  a  disproportioned  number 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  ; — and  the  disgraceful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  latter,  thought  proper 
to  convey,  certainly  not  in  the  terms 
or  manner  which  his  whole  con¬ 
duct  deserved,  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  to  the  colonel  to  discontinue 
the  levy. 

Here  is  certainly  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
royal  highness,  as  commander-in¬ 
chief.  An  officer  is  permitted  to 
go  on,  for  upwards  of  12  months, 
breaking  through  the  terms  of  his 
levy,  greatly  to  his  own  advan¬ 
tage  ;  to  the  great  loss,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  and  yet  no 
notice  is  taken  of  him  ;  nay,  even 
when  formal  complaints  are  lodged 
against  him,  they  are  not  only  dis¬ 
regarded,  but  the  authors  of  them 
are  censured  as  unjust  and  prema¬ 
ture  in  the  judgement  they  had 


formed.  How  shall  we  satisfacto¬ 
rily  account  for  colonel  French 
having  dared  to  go  on  so  long  in 
this  improper  manner,  breaking 
through  engagements  formerly  en¬ 
tered  into,  and  contravening  every 
principle  of  military  subordination 
and  order?  If,  along  -with  this 
behaviour  of  colonel  French,  we 
consider  the  lenient  and  patient 
disposition  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  towards  him,  we  shall  find 
the  case  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  such  as  necessarily  provokes  us, 
in  searching  for  its  cause,  to  fix 
on  one  not  very  favourable  or  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  duke.  Nothing 
could  have  been  inferred  from  the 
sole  and  unconnected  circumstance 
of  colonel  French’s  improper  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  case  of  the  levy, 
except  that  he  thought  him¬ 
self  secure  in  high  and  powerful 
protection :  but  when  the  duke’& 
conduct  is  taken  also  into  the  ac¬ 
count  ;  when  from  it  we  clearly 
perceive,  that  colonel  French  did 
not  reckon  upon  morefavour  or  pro¬ 
tection  than  he  actually  enjoyed  * 
and  that  this  favour  and  protection 
were  extended  find  continued  to 
him,  even  after  his  proceedings  were 
notoriously  irregular,  and  subver¬ 
sive  of  all  principles  of  honour,  and 
in  reality  having,  for  their  exclu¬ 
sive  object,  the  plunder  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  — the  only  rational  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  these  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facts  stated  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  that 
she  was  interested  in  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  levy,  and  that  the  duke 
knew  she  was  interested. 

This  charge,  however,  does  not 
rest  entirely  on  Mrs.  Clarke’s  testi¬ 
mony,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the 
circumstantial  evidence  which  we 
have  just  detailed.  Two  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  Miss  Taylor  and  Mr.  Dow- 
ler,  supported  it.  The  former  de¬ 
posed, 
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posed,  that  she  was  present  with 
the  duke-'  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  when 
the  duke'  spoke  to  that  lady  in 
such  a  manner,  about  col.  French, 
as  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  negotiation  re¬ 
specting  the  levy  ;  and  that  when 
the  duke  understood  from  Mrs. 
Clarke,  that  the  colonel  did  not 
behave  well  to  her,  he  threatened 
to  cut  him  up  and  his  levy  too,  if 
he  did  not  mind  what  he  was  about. 
Even  allowing  that  these  expres¬ 
sions,  though  taken  in  connexion 
with,  and  illustrated  by,  the  previ¬ 
ous  part  of  the  conversation,  do 
not  amount  to  a  full  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  proof  that  the  duke  knew  and 
connived  at  the  pecuniary  negotia¬ 
tion  which  had  been  entered  into 
by  colonel  French  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
they  at  least  demonstrate,  that  he 
talked  to  her  about  official  matters, 
and  that  good  or  ill  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  his  favourite  (whatever  that 
meant)  would  be  rewarded  or  pu¬ 
nished  by  him,  in  his  capacity  and 
character  of  commander-in-chief. 
Mr.  Dowler,  who  'was  much  in  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  deposed 
that  he  frequently  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  incautious  manner 
in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
proceeding  in  her  negotiations  for 
military  commissions  ;  and  that  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  her  that, 
both  for  her  own  sake,  and  out  of' 
regard  to  character  of  his  royal 
highness,  she  ought  not  to  be  so 
very  careless  and  unguarded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  evidence,  he  was 
present  when  the  5001.  was  paid, 
as  the  price  of  the  issue  of  colonel 
French’s  letter  of  service ;  and  when 
many  direct  and  open  conversa¬ 
tions  passed  between  Mrs.  Clarke, 
the  colonel,  and  captain  Sandon, 
(a  sub-agent  in  the  business,)  in 
which  the  latter  pressed  Mrs.  Clarke 
to  obtain  permission  to  enl.ist  a 
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greater  proportion  of  boys,  and' 
other  indulgences,  than  were  usual¬ 
ly  granted. 

The  third  charge  related  to  a 
major  Tonyn,  for  whom,  on  the 
payment  of  500/.,  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
obtained  a  majority.  When  this 
charge  was  first  brought  forward 
by  Colonel  Wardle,  it  rested  solely 
on  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
however,  a  note  was  reluctantly 
forced  from  captain  Sandon,  which 
after  having  been  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  by  those  who  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  duke’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  compared,  by  persons 
experienced  in  the  detection  of 
forgeries,  with  letters  admitted  to 
have  been  written  by  his  royal 
highness,  was  positively  declared 
by  many  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  tacitly  re-\ 
ceived  by  the  majority,  as  genuine. 
This  note,  so  unexpectedly  brought 
to  light,  reconciled  many  parts  of 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  evidence,  which,  be¬ 
fore  its  production,  appeared  false 
or  improbable,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  of  it  a  stronger  claim  upon 
the  attention  and  belief  of  the 
house. 

The  last  charge  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  colonel  Wardle  related 
to  the  appointment  of  a  major 
Shaw  to  the  situation  of  barrack- 
master  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  here  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  direct  evi¬ 
dence  ; — but  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  much  circumstantial 
and  presumptive  evidence  was 
brought  forward,  which  carried 
great  weight,  as  it  came  out  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  frequently  by  mean#, 
of  those  very  questions  and  cross- 
examinations  which  the  advocates 
ol  his  royal  highness  hoped  would 
prove  the  falsity  of  what  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  advanced.  A  letter 
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from  major  Shaw  was  also  pro¬ 
duced,  in  which  that  gentleman’s 
belief,  that  he  .was  indebted  for  his 
situation  to  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  to  no  other  cause  or 
person,  was  unequivocally  and 
strongly  expressed. 

During  the  examination  of  these 
charges,  many  facts  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  house,  all  of 
which  proved,  that  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  conceived  to  have  influence, 
and  to  have  exerted  that  influence 
frequently  with  complete  effect, 
with  the  duke  of  York,  even  where 
the  claims  of  long  and  meritorious 
service,  and  the  interference  of 
persons  of  high  rank,  had  proved 
of  no  avail ; — -that  the  belief  of  her 
influence  was  so  deeply  rooted, 
and  rested,  in  the  minds  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  entertained  it,  on  what 
they  Were  convinced  was  such  clear 
and  indubitable  proof,  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  advance  her 
large  sums,  on  her  sole  promise 
that  she  would  exert  it ;  and  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of 
additional  sums  when  they  had 
obtained  their  object ; — that  when 
they  did  succeed,  they  never  enter¬ 
tained  the  smallest  doubt  that  their 
success  was  owing  to  the  influence 
and  interference  of  Mrs.  Clarke 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  Some 
of  these  cases  could  not  be  traced 
so  completely  through  all  the 
stages  of  their  progress,  as  to  bring 
the  same  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  house,  as  the  persons  them¬ 
selves  experienced ;  but  others 
sprang  up  during  the  investigation 
of  the  four  grand  charges,  which 
were  deficient  in  none  of  the  links 
of  proof.  It  even  appeared  that 
the  credit  of  Mrs.  Clarke  for  suc¬ 
cessful  interference  with  the  duke 
of  York  was  so  generally  establish¬ 
ed,  that  she  was  solicited  to  exert 
it  beyond  the  line  of  military  pro- 
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motion  ;  even  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  church. 

Those  who  undertook  to  defend 
his  royal  highness  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  sup¬ 
ported  as  they  were  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  which  we  have  given  a 
very  brief  and  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect  summary,  found  themselves 
involved  in  a  very  difficult  task. 
It  would  have  required  a  full  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
truth,  as  far  as  the  duke  could  put 
them  in  possession  of  it  ;  so  that, 
by  not  endeavouring  to  extricate 
him  completely  from  every  shade 
of  culpability,  they  might  not 
be  led  to  injure  the  cause  they 
were  anxious  to  defend.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  not  put  in  possession 
of  the  truth  — that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  led  his  advocates  to  believe,  or 
at  least  to  infer,  that  in  no  instance 
had  he  ^ver  conversed  with  Mrs. 
Clarke  on  the  subject  of  military 
commissions.  Unless  we  suppose 
this,  we  are  necessitated  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  the  wrhole  proceeding* 
of  his  advocates  during  every  stage 
of  the  investigation,  in  the  high 
tone  they  assumed,  ■when  the. 
charges  were  first  brought  for¬ 
ward  ; —  in  the  anxiety  they  ex¬ 
pressed  to  lay  before  the  house  all 
the  evidence  that  notes  and  letters 
could  furnish  ; — in  their  unfortu¬ 
nately  giving  countenance  to  wit¬ 
nesses,  who,  by  their  very  attempts 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
testimony,  not  only  corroborated 
it,  but  adduced  fresh  instances  and 
proofs  of  the  duke’s  misconduct ; 
in  their  attempts  to  draw  aside  the 
attention  of  the  houjse  from  the 
real  subject  before  it,  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  and  consideration  of  the 
duke’s  merit  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  p— and  in  the  steps,  which, 
il  is.  fair  to  presume,  he  undertook 
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at  their  suggestion  and  by  their 
advice,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
injudicious ;  and  did,  perhaps, 
more  injury  to  the  cause  of  their 
client,  than  the  malice  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  the  unwearied  re¬ 
searches  of  cflflonel  Wardle  could, 
unaided  by  their  mode  of  defend¬ 
ing  him,  have  inflicted.  > 

Many  imputations  were  cast  on 
the  credibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  evi¬ 
dence.  These  were  grounded  on 
her  general  character  j — on  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
of  which  she  was  guilty  ;  and  on 
the  improbability  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  she  stated.  Her 
character,  no  doubt,  was  bad  ;  but 
more  stress.,  perhaps,  was  laid  on 
this  consideration  than  there  ought 
to^have  been.  When  it  was  con¬ 
nected,  indeed,  with  the  motives 
which  were  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  induced  her  to  appear  in 
evidence  against  the  duke,  it  de¬ 
served,  and  received,  its  just  weight 
against  the  credibility  of  her  evi¬ 
dence.  Had  she  palpably  and 
materially  contradicted  herself  in 
the  facts  she  stated  ;  or  had  she 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  let¬ 
ters  which  were  produced ;  her 
character  would  have  detracted 
very  considerably  from  the  truth  of 
what  she  alleged.  It  therefore  ap¬ 
peared  necessary  that  the  advocates 
of  his  royal  highness  should  trace 
the  proofe  of  her  character,  which 
they  held  forth  as  unworthy  of  cre¬ 
dit,  in  the  contradictions  and  in¬ 
consistencies  of  her  evidence.  On 
this  point,  accordingly,  they  ex¬ 
erted  all  their  acuteness,  watchful¬ 
ness,  and  zeal.  During  the  course 
of  a  long  and  complicated  exami¬ 
nation  respecting  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances,  many  of  which  had  been 
long  gone  by  ;  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  have  puzzled 
and  embarrassed  the  most  cautious 


and  experienced  witness ;  the  only 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
which  could  be  fixed  upon  her,-  re¬ 
lated  to  matters  either  wholly  ir¬ 
relevant,  or  very  slightly  and  di¬ 
stantly  connected  with  the  matter  in 
question.  It  was  alleged,  that,  as 
she  was  not  on  oath,  her  assertions 
were  not  worthy  of  credit ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  from 
such  a  woman,  not  put  on  her 
guard  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath* 
and  by  the  gravity,  decorum,  and 
formality  which  a  court  of  justice 
never  suffers  to  be  infringed,  but 
which  in  the  house  of  commons 
was  not  always  very  strictly  pre¬ 
served,  very  palpable  and  material 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
must  either  have  proceeded,  or 
been  drawn  by  the  cross-examina¬ 
tions  of  men  so  deeply  skilled  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  most 
of  the  duke’s  advocates  were.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  assign  any 
cause  for  the  connexion,  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  consistency  of  her 
evidence,  considered  as  a  whole, 
so  obvious,  natural,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  the  truth  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  she  brought  forward. 

By  many  members  of  the  house, 
however,  the  duke  was  acquitted 
of  the  most  grave  and  serious  ac¬ 
cusation.  It  did  not  appear  to 
them,  that  the  evidence  went  so 
far  as  to  fix  upon  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  charge  of  corruption.  They 
did  not  believe  that  he  participated, 
even  indirectly,  in  the  gains  of  the 
traffic  which  Mrs.  Clarke  carried 
on,  or  that  he  yielded  to  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  recommendation  and 
disposal  of  military  commissions, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  part  of 
the  expense  of  her  establishment. 
On  this  point,  the  injudicious  zeal 
of  the  duke’s  defenders  did  him 
much  harm.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  al¬ 
leged  that  she  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity 
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csssity  of  raising  money  by  the 
disposal  of  commissions,  in  order 
that  she  might  make  up  for  the 
'small  allowance  paid  her  by  the 
duke.  T he  chancellor  Of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  triumphantly  brought  for¬ 
ward  proofs,  that  the  sum  allowed 
her  was  by  n<5  means  small ;  but 
as  this  sum  was  expressly  paid  for 
the  maintenance  of  only  part  of 
her  establishment ;  and  as  the  Whole 
of  it,  with  such  a  woman,  must 
have  been  expensive  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  seemed  hardly  possi¬ 
ble,  that  the  duke  who  paid  this 
sum,  and  knew  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  whole  annual 
expense  at  which  she  lived,  and  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  with 
which  he  supplied  her  to  defray 
that  expense. 

There  were  other  members  in 
the  house,  who,  willing  to  acquit 
the  duke  not  only  of  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  profits,  but  even  of  all 
direct  knowledge  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  still  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain,  that  on  account 
of  his  negligence  and  inattention, 
in  permitting  Mrs.  Clarke  to  appear 
to  have  improper  .influence  over 
him  ;  the  consequent  illegal  traffic 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
army  ;  and  the  necessity  that  the 
person  who  held  the  situation  of 
commander-in-chief  should  per¬ 
form  its  high  duties,  free,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  from  the  taint  of  suspicion., — • 
he  ought  to  resign  ;  and  that  the 
house,  by  a-  solemn  vote,  should 
express  their  opinion  to  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
step  which  -the  duke  of  X01^  to°k 
pending  the  investigation,  and  cha¬ 
racterized  it  as  equally  injudicious 
and  hurtful  to  his  cause,  as  the 
mode  pursued  by  his  defenders. 
Setting  aside  the  objections  to  the 
1809. 
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letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  informal 
and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  extremely  ill-ad¬ 
vised,  and  ill-timed.  Had  he  come 
boldly  forward  when  the  charges 
were  first  advanced,  and  demanded 
to  be  tried,  in  order  that  his  inno¬ 
cence,  if  proved,  might  have  been 
established  solely  by  those  means 
to  which  every  other  accused  per¬ 
son  must  have  recourse  ; — this  chal¬ 
lenging  of  inquiry  would  have 
broken  his  fall,  if  lie  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hfs  exculpation,  and  re¬ 
moved  that  strong  suspicion  of  his 
guilt  which  arose  from  the  unusual 
modes  that  were  employed  for  his 
defence.  The  friends  who  advised 
him  to  this  step  ought-  to  have 
known,  that  the  nation  regarded  the 
trial  of  the  duke  of  York  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  highest  moment,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  as  from  their 
anxiety  to  ascertain  whether  the 
constitution  still  retained  its  origi¬ 
nal  purity  and  strength  whether 
the  accused,  in  this  instance,  would 
be  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit 
and  indulgence  from  his  rank  and 
power  ;  or  whether  the  same  jus¬ 
tice,  administered  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  would  be  meted  out  to  him, 
as,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  been  meted  tofche  hum¬ 
blest  of  his  majesty’s  subjects*  They 
Were  therefore  grieved  to  see  that 
the  duke  of  York  had  been  advised  " 
to  oppose  his  honour  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  brought  against  him  ;  they 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves 
that  he  would  have  offered  this, 
his  bare  word,  unless  his  advisers 
believed  it  more  wor dry  of  credit 
than  the  bare  word  of  any  other 
accused  person,  and  expected  that 
it  would  have  more  weight  with 
the  house  of  commons. 

S  The 
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The  manner  in  which  his  royal 
highness  announced  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
may  perhaps  also  be  objected  to, 
as  indirect  and  unfair.  Having 
been  acquitted  by  the  majority  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  there¬ 
fore  being  able  to  retire  with  hjs 
innocence  established,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  majesty’s  permission  to 
resign  his  situation.  But  this  mode 
of  resigning  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  defended  by  his  friends,  and 
from  the  tone  he  had  assumed  in 
his  letter  to  the  speaker.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  should 
have  ascribed  his  resignation  to  the 
real  cause  ; — to  the  strong  and  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  entertained  by  the 
nation,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  their  representatives. 
After  having  Struggled  so  long  a- 
gainst  the  wish  of  the  people,  lie 
could  not  but  yield  to  it,  with  a  had 
grace,  and  In  an  embarrassed  man¬ 
ner. 

Areview  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  this  very  important  trans¬ 
action,  necessarily  gives  rise  to  va¬ 
rious  refections  of  a  general  nature. 

In  the  first  jSIace  it  may  ’well  be 
questioned,  whether,  if  every  thing 
be  taken  into  consideration,  per¬ 
sons  of  such  high  rank  as  the  duke 
of  York  ought  to  he  placed  in  si¬ 
tuations  of  great  responsibility.  It 
may  be  unjust  and  harsh  to  pre¬ 
clude  men,  merely  because  they  are 
of  royal  birth,  from  enjoying  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
state  ;  and  injurious  to  the  state, 
to  deprive  it  of  zeal  and  ability, 
when  they  happen  to  be  found  so 
allied.  But  the  good  of  the  state 
Seems  to  require  it.  By  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  our  constitution,  in¬ 
deed,  the  king’s  sons,  or  brothers, 
are.  equally  responsible  with  any 


other  of  his  subjects :  But  is  the 
responsibility  real  ?  and  it  real,  can 
it  be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  usual 
course  of  law,  by  the  accustomed 
instrumentality  of  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants,  and  with  as  little  reluctance 
and  delay,  as  where  the  object  is 
not  distinguished  by  his  relationship 
to  royalty  ?  It  may  indeed  be 
urged,  that  the  fate  of  the  duke  of 
Yotk  proves  that  responsibility  is 
more  than  a  name  :  but  his  case, 
instead  of  weakening  our  argument, 
or  going  against  the  practice  wre 
are  recommending,  makes  strongly 
in  our  favour.  The  duke  certainly 
suffered  for  his  failure  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  as  commander- 
in-chief.  But  the  usual  course  of 
justice  was  in  his  case  subverted. 
The  nation,  and  not  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation,  compelled  him 
to  resign  :  and  it  is  because  we  do 
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not  "wish  again  to  see  the  nation 
acting,  either  contrary  to  its  re¬ 
presentatives  or  independently  of 
them,  that  we  would  wish  no  per¬ 
son  to  fill  a  situation,  whom'  the 
usual  course  and  the  proper  mi¬ 
nisters  of  justice  could  not  easily, 
and  would  not  readily,  remove,  it 
he  failed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  There  have  been  so  many 
instances,  of  late,  in  which  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  declared  by  our  con¬ 
stitution  to  exist,  has  been  either 
entirely  set  aside  or  reduced  to  a 
mere  name,  by  the  ministerial  pow¬ 
er,  or  connexion  of  the  persons 
who  should  have  been  called  to  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  possession  of  still 
higher  power  or  connexion  should 
exclude  the  person,  to  whose  lot  it 
falls,  from  every  situation  of  high 
duty  and  deep  responsibility.  We 
acknowledge  that  the  measure  we 
recommend  must  operate  in  a  hard 

i 

and  harsh  manner  to  individuals  : 
but  the  good  of  the  nation  de- 
mands  it,  and  will  continue  to  de¬ 
mand 
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brand  it,  till  the  virtue  of  public 
men  shall  be  so  firm  and  courageous, 
as  to  make  the  son  of  a  kina*  as  ac- 

O 

tuajly  responsible  for  his  misdeeds, 
as  the  most  lowly  and  unprotected 
subject. 

In  the  second  place,  the  interest 
which  the  whole  nation  took  in 
the  proceedings  relative  to  the  duke 
of  York,  is  a  very  pleasing  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  propf  of  that  persuasion 
which  every  Briton  feels,  that  he 
is  personally  concerned  in  whatever 
concerns  the  purity  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  well-being  of  the 
state.  Trusting,  as  we  deg  that  no 
instance  will  occur  hereafter,  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  tor  the 
people  to  express  their  conviction 
and  their  expectations,  so  strongly 
and  unequivocally  as  they  did  du¬ 
ring  the  progress  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  we  are  nevertheless  proud  and 
rejoiced,  that  when  the  occasion 
and  necessity  did  occur,  they  were 
not  tame  and  acquiescent  j— -that 
they  did  not  look  upon  the  charges 
and  the  conduct  of  thehouseof  com¬ 
mons  as  foreign  to  themselves,  but 
stept  forward  to  state  their  opinion 
in  a  manner  which  plainly  declared 
that  they  knew  and  felt  it  to  be 
their  right,  not  less  than  their  in¬ 
terest,  to  avow  their  opinion  ;  and 
that  they  expected,  by  making 
known  that  opinion  in  a*  firm  but 
temperate  manner,  it  would  be  at¬ 
tended  to  and  respected. 

While  this  feeling  continues  to' 
exist  and  to  operate  ;  while  Britons 
believe  and  experience  that  their  uw 
dividual  interest  is  connected  with 
the  national  interest ;  and  that 
whatever  reflects  disgrace  and  dis¬ 
honour  upon  their  country  affects 
themselves, — there  is  little  dangef 
either  of  domestic  or  foreign  slavery. 
In  no  trait  of  character,  perhaps, 
is-  there  a  greater  distinction 
between  the  inhabitants’ of  these 
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islands,  and  the  people  of  the  con* 
tinenl,  than  in  the  degree,  intensity 
and  pervading  influence,  with  which 
this  feeling  exists  and  operates. 
The  inhabitants  of  most  of  those 
countries  which  have  been  over¬ 
run  and  conquered  by,  the  French, 
looked  upon  the  measures  of  their 
respective  governments  as  totally 
without  their  province  ; — they  were 
not  identified  with  their  country, 
beyond  what  the  associations  of 
childhood,  the  connexions  of  re¬ 
lationship  and  friendship,  and  lo¬ 
cal  attachment  produced.  Their 
thoughts  were  not  continually  re¬ 
called  to  the  seat  of  government ; 
canvassing  the  justice  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  its  measures,  and  tracing 
them  till  they  perceived  how  they 
were  likely  to  operate  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  individuals,  and  upon  the 
nation  at  large.  They  possessed 
not  independence  of  character  in 
so  great  a  degree ;  they  thought 
not  of  themselves  sufficiently  highly# 
to  dare  to  deem  themselves  worthy 
of  canvassing  the  laws  which  their 
rulers  framed,,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  though  every  moment 
of  their  lives  they  experienced  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  these  lawk 
and  this  conduct. 

The  interest  which  the  British 
nation  took  in  the  proceedings  re¬ 
lative  to  the  duke  of  York ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  discover¬ 
ed  to  their  representatives  and  ru¬ 
lers  that  they  felt  this  interest, 
and  what  their  opinions  were  on 
the  subject,  are  worthy  of  reflec¬ 
tion  in  another  point  of  view.  Al¬ 
though  it  might  have  been  wished 
that  the  house  of  commons  had 
acted  more  completely  as  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  people,  and  thus  have 
become  the  means  of  the  duke  of 
York’s  resignation  ;  yet  it  is  conso¬ 
latory  to. remark,  that,  while  on  the 
S  2  one 
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one  hand,  the  nation  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  forgo  its  privilege  of  as¬ 
sembling  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
claring* 1'  its  sentiments  on  public 
affairs;  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  propriety  of  yielding  to 
the  public  voice';  for  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  royal  highness,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  may  fairly 
be-  regarded  as  a  measure  under¬ 
taken  by  their  advice. — When  it 
is  objected  to  them,  that  they  op¬ 
posed  the  voice  of  the  nation  long 
after  it  had  declared  itself  in  strong 
and  unequivocal  language,it  should 
be  recollected,  in  exculpation,  if 
not  in  defence  of  their  conduct, 
that  they  knew  more  accurately 
than  it  could  be  known  to  others, 
how  afflicting  and  harassing  to 
the  feelings  of  his  majesty  would 
hp  the  resignation  off-his  son,  and 
the  consequent  imputation  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  guilt. — When  we  call 
to  mind  their  extreme  unwillingness 
to  give  up  his  royal  highness  ; — 
the  threats  of  infamy,  and  the  accu- 
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sations  of  Jacobinism,  which  ther 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  his 
accusers  ;  and  their  examinations, 
and  speeches,  more  suited  to  the: 
character  of  hired  advocates  than 
impartial  judges  we  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel  the  stirrings  of  in¬ 
dignation  within  our  breasts,  and 
sorrowfully  compare  the  days  that 
we  have  seen  with  the  days  that 
we  have  read  of ; — but  when  we 
reflect  on  what  the  British  nation 
felt  and  expressed  on  the  occasion, 
and  on  the  effect  which  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  sentiments  pro¬ 
duced,  and  look  around  us  in  vain 
for  another  people  who  would 
have  been  equally  bold,  persevering, 
temperate  and  successful;  —  and 
look  forward  to  what  such  a  spirit 
will  produce,  if  the  oppressor  who 
holds  the  continent  in  subjection 
should  set  his  foot  on  our  shores, 
we  shall  yet  bless  ourselves  that  we 
have  a  country  worthy  to  defend, 
and  fellow-citizens  capable  of  de¬ 
fending  it. 
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Negligence  of  the  Directors  culpable — Facts  relative  to  Lord  Castlereagh ■ 
brought  out  before  the  Committee — Remarks  on  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  Mo¬ 
tion  respecting  him —  The  Defence  advanced  in  his  Behalf  examined — Its 
extreme  Futility  and  Weakness  pointed  out— -Remarks  on  Mr.  Curwens  Bill 

— Difference 
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Difference  between  it  and  the  Bill  as  altered  by  Ministers  — Sir  Francis 
'  Eurdett' s  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform — Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  a  real 
and  beneficial  Reform— from  the  Corruption  of  the  Electors'— from  the 
unavoidable  Influence  of  Rank  and  Capital — -from  the  immense  Patron¬ 
age  of  Ministers — Its  good  Effects  either  exaggerated  or  not  clearly  stated 
—  Observations  on  Mr.  Weirdie's  Speech  on  (economical  Reform — Unsa- 
iisf actor  in  ess  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  Reply — Decline  of  Mr.  War  die' s  Popula¬ 
rity — Inquiry  into  the  Result  of  the  Verdicts  of  the  Jury — as  they  affect 
Mr.  Wa?  die's  Character  and  Motives — as  they  affect  the  Charges  against 
the  Duke  of  York. 


SO  far  back  as  the  year  1793, 
when  the  charter  of  the  East- 
India  company  was  renewed,  it  was 
resolved  that  each  director,  within 
ten  days  after  his  election,  should 
take  an  oath  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  -perquisite,  emolument,  or 
favour,  for  the  appointment  of  any 
person  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  company,  or  on  account  of 
fixing  the  voyage  of  any  ships  in 
the  company’s  employ.  So  strong¬ 
ly  were  the  court  of  directors  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  abuse  of  patronage, 
that  a  heavy  penalty  was  imposed, 
by*their  bye-laws,  on  each  director 
who  should  be  found  culpable  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  director  who 
should  recommend  a  person  to  a 
cadetship,  as  well  as  the  nearest  of 
kin  of  the  newly  appointed  cadet, 
were  obliged  to  sign  a  certificate; — 
the  former  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  for  him,  or  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  appointment,  had  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  were  to  receive,  any 
tiling  for  it ; — the  latter,  that  it 
had  been  given  to  his  relation  gra- 
tiiitouly.  /  - 

Within  a  very  few  years  after 
these  enactments,  viz.  in  the  year 
1798,  suspicions  of  abuses  in  the 
nomination  of  writers  were  so 
strong  and  prevalent,  that  the  court 
of  directors  thought  proper  to  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
A  committee  was  accordingly  ap¬ 


pointed,  who  came  to  some  resolu¬ 
tions,  which,  if  they  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  and  acted  upon  by  the  court  of 
directors,  would  have  gone  a  consi¬ 
derable  way  towards  putting  an  end 
to  the  abuses  complaine  i  of.  The 
court  did,  indeed,  approve  of  the 
report  and  resolutions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  but  before  any  step  could 
he  taken,  the  direction  was  changed, 
and  it  consequently  was  necessary 
to  appoint  a  new  committee.  This 
new  committee  was  not  permitted 
to  proceed  so  uninterruptedly  in 
their  investigations  as  the  former 
one  ;  for,  on  their  first  report,  a 
long  discussion  took  place,  whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
proceed  in  their  inquiry  : — oil  a  di¬ 
vision,  however,  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative.  Further  obstacles 
and  difficulties  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  committee  ;  so  that 
their  proceedings  were  extremely 
slow  and  interrupted,  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  much  real  benefit  from  their 
appointment  was  considerably  di¬ 
minished.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1800,  they  examined  their  own 
members,  respecting  the  appoint¬ 
ments  each  had  had  the  disposal  of, 
as  a  preliminary  step  towards  a 
similar  examination  of  the  other 
members  of  the  court.  But  when 
this  proposal  was  laid  before  the 
general  court  of  directors,  a  mo¬ 
tion,  that  the  declaration  required 
from  each  member  should  be  on 
S  3  oath. 
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oath,  was  rejected,  and  a  motion 
for  adjournment  proposed  and  car¬ 
ried.  The  committee  of  patronage 
having  ceased  along  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  month  of  April,  a  long 
and  warm  discussion  took  place  re? 
lative  to  its  reappointment.  On  a 
division,  the  numbers  being  equal, 
the  lot  decided  for  an  amend¬ 
ment,  the  purport  and  object  of 
which  was  not  to  reappoint  the 
committee.  An  attempt  was,  how¬ 
ever,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1801,  to  renew  the  inquiry  by 
the  former  method,  but  it  was  de¬ 
feated  ;  there  appearing,  on  a  di¬ 
vision,  a  majority  of  189  against  it. 
On  the  opinion  of  counsel  having 
been  taken,  whether  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors,  or  a  committee  appointed 
by  them,  could  examine  the  per¬ 
sons  called  before, them  upon  oath, 
it.  appeared  that  such  examination 
would  be  contrary  to  law. 

No  further  proceedings  took  place 
on  this  subject,  though  it  was  well 
and  generally  known  that  appoint¬ 
ments  to  cadetships  were  procura¬ 
ble,  and  that  advertisements  re¬ 
specting  them  frequently  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  till  the  Investi¬ 
gation  respecting  the  charges  a- 
gainst  the  duke  of  York  forced  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
house  of  commons.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  there  was  a  regular, 
systematic,  and  by  no  means  a  con¬ 
cealed  traffic  in  Tast- India  appoint¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  subordinate 
places  under  gove  imem  The  in¬ 
stances  of  traffic  in  the  former  were 
so  very  numerous  and  g  i  ing,  that 
the  house  of  ^mmoiis  av  pointed 
a  select  corr  mittee  to  rpqjre  into 
the  existent  ;  of  any  orrupt  prac¬ 
tices  in  rega.  >  ,th«  nomination  or 
writers  and  cacjet:  a  the  service  of 
the  East-India  company,  or  any 
agreement,  negotiation,  or  bargain, 


direct  or  indirect,  for  the  sale  of 
such  places. 

By  the  report  of  this  select  com* 
mittee,  it  appeared  that  a  very  great 
number  of  cadetships  and  writer* 
ships  had  been  disposed  of  in  an  il¬ 
legal  manner ;  and  though  they 
expressly  declared  that  the  evidence 
laid  before  them  had  brought  out 
nothing  which  could  in  the  smallest 
degree  fix  any  of  these  improper 
bargains  on  any  of  the  d  rectors,  or 
give  rise  to  a  reasonable  suspicion 
that  such  bargains  had  been  formed 
or  carried  into  execution  with  their 
consent  or  knowledge  ;  yet  not  only 
particular  facts,  but  the  general* 
bearing  of  the  whole  investigation 
clearly  proved,  that  if  all  the  di~ 
rectorshad  exercised,  in  the  disposal 
of  their  patronage,  the  same  can* 
tion  and  vigilance  which  are 
usually  applied  in  the  management 
nf  a  person’s  individual  concerns, 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  that  such  a  regular  and  con- 
tinned  traffic  should  have  been 
carried  on  toy  such  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

All  the  writerships  which  had 
been  improperly  disposed  of  were 
found  to  be  the  nomination  of  one 
individual ;  and  so  strong  and  ge¬ 
neral  was  the  persuasion  that  he 
had  been  culpable,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  culpability  was  implied  in 
not  inquiring  how  the  person,  at 
whose  disposal  he  placed  the  offices 
to  which  iie  was  entitled  to  nomi¬ 
nate,  had  bestowed  them,  and  on 
what  account,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  of  personal  interest,  he  was 
sc  anxious  to  procure  them,  that,  on 
his  offering  himself  to  be  rechosen 
as  a  director,  lie  wqs  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

After  long  and  warm  debates, 
it  was  determined  in  tire  court  of 
directors,  that  those  young  men 
who  had  been  named  by  the  com-. 
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mittee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
as  having  obtained  their  appoint¬ 
ments  improperly,  should  be  re¬ 
called.  In  a  court  of  proprietors, 
and  also  in  the  house  of  commons, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside 
this  resolution  of  the  directors: 
but  the  previous  question  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  former;  and  in  the  latter 
it  was  justly  argued,  that  the  house 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  East 
India  company  on  this  point. 

The  hardship  which  the  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  this  resolution  would 
indict  on  the  young  men  who  were 
the  objects  of  it,  was  felt  and  ac  ¬ 
knowledged  ;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  alternative,  unless  the  court 
of  directors  had  resolved  to  l  ender, 
by  their  own  act,  a  solemn  and 
essential  law  of  the  East-India 
company  a  dead  letter.  It  was 
very  properly  argued,  that  no  law 
could  ever  be  put  into  regular 
and  impartial  execution,  if  it  were 
obstructed  or  suspended  in  its 

course  by  the  consideration  of  the 
* 

individual  evil  which  it  would 
necessarily  produce  ; — at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  conduct  of  those  directors, 
whose  negligence  and  want  of  due 
•and  efficient  inquiry  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  given  rise  to  the  improper 
appointments,  was  highly  censura¬ 
ble.  Had  the  practice  of  disposing 
of  writerships  and  cadetships  for 
money,  or  any  other  valuable  con¬ 
sideration,  not  been  generally 
known,  and  long  established,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  their  in¬ 
attention  and  carelessness  but 
as  the  traffic  wars  public,  and  had 
been  so  strongly  suspected  of  being 
encouraged  by  the  remissness,  at 
least,  of  the  directors,  that  com¬ 
mittees  of  inquiry  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  upwards  of  ten  years  heiore, 
-—it  requires  almost  an  excess  of 
candour,  bordering  either  upon 
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weakness  of  judgement,  or  .  great 
partiality,  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  inquire,  solely  because  they 
had  no  suspicion  that  such  a  traffic 
existed,  or  that  the  friends  whom 
they  obliged  were  not  concerned 
in  this  traffic. 

The  consideration  of  this  inat¬ 
tention  or  laxness  of  principles, 
where  the  concerns  are  not  indi¬ 
vidual  or  personal,  but  of  a  public 
and  general  nature,  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  reviewing  the  transac- 
tions  of  this  year,  and  weakens  in 
no  small  degree  the  hope  which 
many  too  fondly  indulge,  that 
men  may  be  found,  who  will  carry 
the  morality,  by  which  they  regu¬ 
late  their  duty  towards  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  into  their  transactions,  when 
they  act  as  the  servants  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  guardians  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  public  good. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses  by  the  committee 
for  inquiry  into  the  abuse  of  East- 
India  patronage,  it  came  out,  that 
lord  Castlereagh,  when  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  procure  a  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  his  friend  lord  Clancarty, 
then  a  member  of  the  same  board  ; 
for  [which  seat  lord  Castlereagh 
had\agreed  to  exchange  a  writer- 
ship,  the  nomination  to  which,  he, 
as  president,  possessed.  The  ne¬ 
gotiation  did  not  however  succeed, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
agent  who  had  undertaken  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  seat,  to  name  the  person 
who  had  the  disposal  of  it.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  from  his  own  exami¬ 
nation,  appeared  to  have  ventured 
into  this  disgraceful  business  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  hesitation  or  scru¬ 
ple,  and  to  have  been  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  give  every 
explanation,  and  to  fulfil  all  that 
was.  requisite  on  his  part.  He  ac- 
S  4  knowledged 
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knowledge*!  that  he  had  engaged 
in  a  traffic  which  ought  justly  to 
be  regarded  as  doubly  illegal,  as  it 
had  for  its' object  both  the  disposal 
of  East-India  patronage  and  the 
purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons.  This  traffic  he  entered 
into  with  a  man  whose  character 
and  profession  was  an  advertising 
place-broker  he  either  knew,  or 
might  have-  known  if  he  had 
made  the  slightest  inquiry  respecting 
him.  With  this  place-broker  he 
had  frequent  meetings,  fixed  at  his 
own  desire,  and  according  to  his 
own  appointment. 

Our  readers,  by  adverting  to  our 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons,  under  the  date 
of  the  25th  of  April,  wall  observe, 
that  notwithstanding  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  by  his  own  testimony,  was 
proved  to  have  broken  the  law  in  a 
double  sense,  yet  the  motion  of 
lord  A.  Hamilton,-— that  by  his  con¬ 
duct  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  dere¬ 
liction  of  his  duty  as  president  of 
the  board  ©f  control,  a  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  engagements  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  crown,  and  of  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  purity  and  constitution 
of  the  house,— was  got  rid  of,  by 
the  ©rder  of  the  day.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  urged  in  de¬ 
fence  of  lord  Castlcreagh  are  of 
such  a  singular  nature,  when  consi¬ 
dered  as  urged  in  defence  of  a 
man  who  admitted  not  merely  the 
facts  alleged  against  him,  but  the 
illegality  of  the  facts,  that  they 
merit  some  consideration. 

If  we  strip  the  defence  that  was 
set  up  for  the  noble  lord  of  all 
extraneous  matter,  it  will  be  found 
to  rest  principally  on  these  two 
circumstances : — that  he  was  an 
offender  only  in  intention  ; — that 
the  crime  was  not  complete  j  and 
that  he  was  not  led  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  it  by  any  wish  or  in¬ 


tention  to  violate  the  purity  of  the 
constitution. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  regard 
and  treat  these  as  serious  argu¬ 
ments  :  they  seem  rather  meant  to 
cover  the  real  ground  of  defence, 
which  was  hinted  at  during  the 
discussion  on  lord  A.  Hamilton's 
motion.  There  certainly  appealed 
to  be  a  disposition  in  some  mem¬ 
bers  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  ex¬ 
tenuate,  the  conduct  of  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
only  done  what  had  been  often 
done  before,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  unfair  and  harsh  to 
punish  him,  while  others  equally 
culpable  were  permitted  to  go 
unpunished.  In  this  implied  and 
indirect  defence,  as  well  as  in  the 
defence  which  was  openly  employ¬ 
ed,  the  simple  and  single  question 
is  overlooked :  Is  the  conduct 
which  lord  Castlereagh  confesses 
himself  to  have  pursued,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  country  ?  If 
the  answer  had  been,  as  it  must 
have  been,  in  the  affirmative,  all 
proof  that  the  crime  was  not  fully 
completed,  or  that  the  accused 
person  was  ignorant  of  the  law, 
or  meant  no  harm  in  transgressing 
it,  was  irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  would  not  have 
been  admitted ;  and,  if  urged, 
would  probably  have  injured  in¬ 
stead  of  benefiting  the  culprit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  jury  ;  since  it  would 
have  led  them  to  believe,  that  it 
was  had  recourse  to,  only  for  want 
of  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
evidence. 

But  let  us  examine  these  grounds 
of  defence  separately,  and  with 
more  minuteness.  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  it  was  urged,  was  an  of¬ 
fender  only  in  intention.  But  from 
what  cause  did  it  happen  that 
his  intention  wasnot  carried  intofull 
execution?  Was  it  because  he  dis¬ 
covered 
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covered  tliat  he  was  acting  illegally, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  transaction  ?  Had 
this  been  the  state  of  the  case, 
there  might  have  been  some  shades 
ot  an  argument  in  this  mode  of 
defence  :  but  the  fact  was  not  so. 
Ford  Castlereagh  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  have  completed  the 
transgression  of  the  law,  provided 
he  could  have  done  it  on  his  own 
terms,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
He  did  not  say  to  the  place-broker, 
“  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  this  business,  because  I  have 
discovered  mat  it  is  illegal “  but 
I  will  break  off  the  negotiation,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit,  and  I  am  apprehensive  I 
may  give  away  the  writership 
without  receiving  the  seat  in 
parliament,” — Besides,  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  did  not  merely  intend  to 
transgress  the  law  : — he  did  trans¬ 
gress  it  in  every  step  he  took,  from 
die  first  letter  he  wrote  to  the  place- 
broker  ;  from  the  first  interview  he 
had  with  him,  to  the  breaking  off 
the  negotiation.  —  The  defence 
urged  in  his  behalf  on  this  ground, 
cannot'  therefore  stand  a  moment, 
before  the  examinationof  the  small¬ 
est  share  of  common  sense  ;  nor 
would  it  be  admitted  in  any  court 
of  justice. 

'His  advocates  were  not  more 
successful  in  the  other  plea  which 
they  advanced ;  viz.  that  in  the 
whole  transaction  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  ideas  of  violating  the 
purity  of  the  constitution.  Of  what 
use  are  laws,  if  a  person,  when  he 
transgresses  them,  is  suffered  to  go 
unpunished,  on  the  ground,  that 
although  4the  law  was  expressly 
made  against  the  action  he  had 
committed,  because  it  was  injurious 
to  society, — yet  he  did  not  intend 
to  injure  society  in  committing  it? 
It  lord  Castlereagh  knew  that  the 


law  he  was  transgressing  was 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  at  the  same  time  have 
had  a  clear  knowledge  that  he  was 
violating  that  purity ;  unless  indeed 
he  regarded  the  law  vas  useless. 
In  that  case,  he  ought  to  have 
come  boldly  forward  in  the  house, 
confessed  his  transgression  of  the 
law,  but  contended  that  such 
conduct  had  not,  deservedly,  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  censure  or  punish¬ 
ment  ;  since,  though  illegal,  it  had 
no  tendency  to  violate  the  consti¬ 
tution.  But  so  long  as  he  admitted 
that  .the  law  was  just  and  salutary, 
and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  such  a  law,  his 
declaration,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
violating  the  constitution,  must  be 
regarded  as  ridiculous  and  absurd. 
Although  lord  Castlereagh  was 
acquitted,  in  a  manner  indeed  not 
very  honourable  and  triumphant, 
by  moving  the  order  of  the  day; 
yet  the  scenes  which  had  been  laid 
open  during  the  investigation  of  the 
charges  against  the  duke  of  York, 
in  the  report  of  the  select  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
abuse  of  East-India  patronage,  and 
more  particularly  and  strikingly  by 
the  exposition  of  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord,  induced  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  to  bring  m  a  bill  for  better 
preserving  and  guarding  the  purity 
of  parliament.  Ministers  expressed 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
principle  and  object  of  the  bill 
when  it  was  first  proposed ;  but 
they  afterwards,  during  its  passage 
through  the  house,  introduced  into 
it  such  material  and  fundamental 
alterations,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  to  render  *it  totally  inade¬ 
quate  and  inefficient  to  answer  the 
"proposed  object. 

In  order  that  the  promise  of  se¬ 
curity 
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cttrity  tothe  constitution,  which  Mr. 
Cur  wen’s  own  bill  held  out,  may 
be  justly  est  imated,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  altered  bill  being  be¬ 
neficial  for  the  same  purpose,  may 
also  be  fairly  appreciated,  it  will 
be  proper  to  state  in  what  respects 
they  differed  from  each  other. 

The  most  remarkable  features  in 
Mr.  Cur  wen’s  bill  are,  the  oath, 
which  it  proposed  should  be  taken 
.by  every  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  at  the  table  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  house,  while  a  full  house 
was  sitting,  and  the  penalties  which 
it  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  oath. 
It  was  very  explicit  and  carefully 
worded,  and  must  have  applied 
to  almost,  every  possible  case  of 
the  purchase  of  a  borough  ;  and 
even  where  legal  discovery  could 
not  have  been  made,  vet  the  dread 
of  falling  under  the  imputation  and 
punishment  of  perjury,  joined  to 
the  suspicion  which  seldom  fails  of 
being  fixed  where  such  a  purchase 
has  taken  place,  would  have  de¬ 
terred  men  from  offering  money 
for  seats  in  parliament.  For  it 
was  expressly  declared  by  Mr. 
Cnrwen’s  Original  bill,  that  if  auv 
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person,  having  taken  the  prescribed 
oath,  should  be  afterwards  proved 
to  have  done  any  thing  contrary 
to  it,  he  should  suffer  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  in  cases  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury. 

It  was  contended  by  ministry, 
that  tins  oath  was  wholly  objec¬ 
tionable,  on  the  ground  that  the 
offence  against  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  guard,  was'  perfectly 
indefinite-  But  certainly  the  of¬ 
fence  of  purchasing  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament  is  not  only  a  definite  of¬ 
fence,  but  may  be  technically  de- 
scribed,  in  an  act  of  the  realm,  in 
such  a  precise,  clear  and  explicit 
manner,  as  should  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 


interested  in  not  transgressing  it, 
how  far  it  permitted  them  to  go 
with  impunity  ;  nor  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  to  administer 
the  law  on  this  head,  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  instances  it  had  been  bro¬ 
ken.  It  seems  not  easy  to  under- 
stand  what  was  meant  by  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  crime  (for  a  crime 
it  was  allowed  to  be  by  all  parties) 
was  of  so  vague,  fleeting  and 
changeable  a  nature,  that  it  could 
not  be  described.  It  may  indeed  be 
true,  that  no  law  could  be  made  on 
the  subject,  which  should  be  so 
full  and  precise  as  to  define  and 
state  in  every  possible  mode  and 
shade  of  transgression  ;  but,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  more  gross  and 
palpable  cases  of  criminality,  as 
they  strike  strongly  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  every  man  of  common 
sense,  might  be  described  in  lan¬ 
guage  sufficiently  appropriate  and 
perspicuous. 

The  mode  of  preserving  and 
securing  the  purity  of  parliament 
adopted  in  Mr.  Curwen’s  original 
bill,  was  pointed  out  and  strongly 
recommended  by  sir  William 
Black srone,  in  his  Commentaries. 
Fie  declares,  that  “  it  would  not 
be  amiss,  if  the  persons  elected 
were  bound  to  take  the  oath  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  ivhich  in 
all  probability  would  be  much 
more  effectual  than-  administering 
it  only  to  the  electors!”  After 
such  an  authority,  the  authority  of 
a  man  not  given  to  recommend 
impracticable  or  unjust  enactments, 
and  who  certainly  was  as  careful 
of  the  proper  weight  which  minis¬ 
ters  ought  to  have  in  parliament, 
as  of  the  preservation  of  a  real  and 
efficient  representation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple, — it  is  surprising  to  heal*  the 
oath  proposed  by  Mr.  Curwen 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  framed  against  an  offence 
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totally  indefinite. — Beside.*,  ,if  the 
particular  oath  introduced  into  the 
original  hill  was  objectionable, 
might  not  the  suggestion  of  sir 
William  Biackstone  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  oath  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  taken  by 
the  electors,  been  ordered  to  be 
administered  also  to  the  elected  ? 

Toe  most  important  clause  that 
was  introduced  ov  ministers  in  o 
Mr.  Cu  r wen’s  bill  was  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purport  ; — that  any  office 
given  or  bartered  away  in  exchange 
for  a  seat  in  parliament,  should 
vacate  the  seat,  forfeit  the  office, 
and  render  the  parties  liable  to  a 
misdemeanor,  where  the  transac¬ 
tion  could  be  proved  to  have  taken 
place  under  an  express  agreement. 
]3y  the  insertion  of  the  word 
express ,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
ministers  did  not  prove  the  reality 
of  that  good-will  towards  Mr. 
Curwen’s  intention,  in  bringing 
forward  his  bill,  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  at  its  first  introduction. 
On  many  accounts,  the  insertion 
of  this  word  was  objectionable :  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  entirely  without 
precedent  in  drawing  up  acts  of 
parliament, and  consequently, being 
unusual,  it  must  give  rise  to  much 
difficulty  and  perplexity.  Minis¬ 
ters  had  objected  to  the  oath,  be¬ 
cause  it  applied  to  an  offence  that 
could  not  be  clearly  defined  ;  but 
in  this  case  they  committed  a  si¬ 
milar  fault ;  for,  as  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  an  agreement  might  go,  with¬ 
out  being  legally  considered  as 
express,  they  affixed  a  punishment 
to  an  .offence  of  an  indefinite  na¬ 
ture- 

In  the  second  place,  it  left  com¬ 
pletely  open  and  unnoticed  every 
violation  of  the  purity  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  might  arise  from  an 
Implied  agreement,  even  where  the 
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circumstances  by  which  it  was 
implied  were  so  clear  and  strong, 
that  no  possible  doubt  could  be 
entertained  on  the  point.  It  thus 
seemed  designed,  and  undoubtedly 
had  a  manifest  and  direct  tenden¬ 
cy,  to  point  out  to  persons  so  dis¬ 
posed,  how  far  they  might  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  violating  the  purity  of 
parliament,  undetected  and  un¬ 
punished,  and  by  what  means  they 
might  secure  themselves  from  the 
law.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  reason  for  refusing  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  cn  this  verv 
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essential  point,  when  it  is  admitted 
and  acted  upon  in  ,  every'  case 
where  the  property,  lives,  and 
character  of  individuals  are  con¬ 
cerned.  / 

.  Lastly,  we  regret  much,  that  by 
the  alterations  in  Mr.  Curwen’s 
bill,  proposed  and  carried  byr  mi¬ 
nisters,  the  character  and  tendency 
of  it  were  so  completely  changed, 
and  rendered  so  very  different 
from  what  that  bill  possessed 
which  they  promised  to  support, 
that  those  persons  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  their  sincerity, 
had  too  much  reason  to  pride 
themselves  in  their  sagacity,  and 
such  a  good  opportunity  and 
pretext  for  inveighing  against  the 
patriotism  of  men  in  power, — 
When  Mr.  Curwen’s  bill  was  first 
introduced,  it  was  received  with 
favour  by  ministers,  and  treated 
with  contempt  and  scorn  by  that 
party  in  the  house  who  are  ad¬ 
vocates  for  a  complete  and  radical 
reform.  The  latter  prophesied 
that  it  would  do  no  good,  but 
rather  harm,  even  if  it  had  passed 
through  unmutilated  and  unweak¬ 
ened  ,  they  were  solicitous  about 
no  measure,  and  would  support  no 
measure,  which  did  not  proceed 
upon  the  general  principles  they 
had  adopted,  and  tend  to  the  im¬ 
mediate 
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mediate  and  complete  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  object  they  had  in 
view :  by  them,  therefore,  Mr. 
Curwen's  bill  was  disregarded,  as 
too  weak  and  inefficient; — by  the 
ministry,  as  too  strong  and  rigid. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  as  steering  clear  of 
both  extremes,  as  pleasing  neither 
those  who  are  enemies  to  mode¬ 
rate  >  reform  nor  those  who  are 
afraid  of  every  kind  of  reform,  this 
ill-fated  b:U  was  founded  in  wisdom 
and  justice  ;  and  would,  if  it  had 
been  permitted  to  have  remained 
unchanged,  have  produced  all  the 
advantages  that  the  mover  of  it 
expected  and  held  forth. 

Before  wre  proceed  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  plan  proposed  by 
sir  Francis  Burdett  for  reforming 
the  state  of  the  representation,  we 
think  it  proper  to  observe,  that, 
sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  coniine  ourselves  to  a  few 
very  general  observations,  after 
having  first  given  a  short  abstract 
of  the  plan  itself. 

Sir  Francis  divided  lfis  pro¬ 
posed  plan  into  three  parts :  by 
the  first  article  of  it,  all  freeholders, 
householders,  and  others  subject  to 
the  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the 
state,  the  church,  or  the  poor, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament.  In -the  second 
place,  a  convenient  division  of  the 
places  entitled  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  was  to  be  formed  ;  each  di¬ 
vision  was  again  to  be  subdivided  ; 
and  each  subdivision  was  to  return 
one  member.  In  the  third  place,  the 
elections  were  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  several  parishes  on  the  same 
day  ;  and,  lastly,  the  duration  of 
parliaments  was  to  be  reduced  to 
the  period  of  time  most  agreeable 
to  the  constitution. 

The  first  observation  which  we 


shall  offer,  relates  not  to  this,  or 
indeed  to  any  particular  plan  for 
a  parliamentary  reform,  but  to 
the  object  itself.  We  have  nQt  the 
least  doubt  that  many  very  great 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
country  from  a  wise  reform,  pro¬ 
perly  introduced,  and  grounded  on 
rational  principles  ;  but  we  must 
express  our  opinion,  that  these  ad¬ 
vantages  have  never  'been  fairly 
and  satisfactorily  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  the  public  ;  while  many 
consequences,  certainly  of  a  highly 
beneficial  nature,  have  been  exult- 
ingly  dwelt  upon,  as  what  would 
unavoidably  follow  this  measure, 
which  to  us  appear  to  have  little  or 
no  connexion  with  it.  There  is  also 
another  gross  mistake  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation  on  this  subject ;  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  or  at  least  held  out  by 
many,  that  a  reform  in  parliament 
would  produce  much  more  patriot¬ 
ism  and  public  (economy.  This 
will  he  strongly  questioned  by  those 
who  have  observed  how  little  effect 
is  produced  on  mankind  by  mere 
enactments,  institutions,  or  laws. 
A  reform  in  parliament,  if  it  di¬ 
minished  the  means  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  temptation,  would  certainly 
cut  off*  some  of  the  causes  which 
make  men  desert  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  country:  but  those 
persons  would  find  themselves gross¬ 
ly  mistaken,  who  expected  that  the 
beneficial  change  would  either  be 
immediate,  complete,  or  general. 
While  such  numbers  of  electors  are 
to  be  found  who  prefer  their  in¬ 
dividual  interest  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  who  would  even  secure 
the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  there  will  be  too  many 
chosen  members  of  parliament, 
(even  though  sir  Francis  Burden's 
plan  should  be  adopted)  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  willing  to  benefit 
their  constituents,  and  who  will  not 
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forfeit  their  favour  and  support, 
however  they  may  vote  and  act  on 
public  occasions,  provided  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  preserve  it, 
by  such  means  as  are  now,  in  the 
present  imperfect  and  corrupt  state 
of  the  representation,  too  fre¬ 
quently  had  recourse  to.  - 

Of  those  members,  therefore, 
who  might  be  returned  to  parlia¬ 
ment  under  an  amended  system, 
there  would  probably  be  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  who  were  indebt¬ 
ed  for  their  election  to  their 
known  disposition,  if  not  their  ab¬ 
solute  promise,  to  benefit  their  con¬ 
stituents,  in  a  manner  not  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  such  men,  though  chosen  by 
a.  part  of  the  people,  could  not  justly 
be  regarded  as  forming  any  part 
of  the  real  representation  of  the 
nation  at  large  ;  those  by  whom 
they  were  elected,  expected  from 
them  a  line  of  conduct  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  what  they  must  have  pur¬ 
sued,  if  they  had  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  solicitous  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  latter  character.  Here 
then  we  perceive  a  body  of  men, 
returned  not  by  ministerial  influ¬ 
ence,  or  by  means  of  their  own 
money,  but  by  a  portion  of  the 
people,  who,  not  more  from  a  re- , 
gard  to  their  own  interests  than 
from  a  compliance  with  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  will  be  as  much  at  the  beck 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  as  any 
set  of  men  can  possibly  be  under 
the  present  system.  That  such 
would  be  the  result  under  any  re¬ 
form  of  parliament,  however  ju¬ 
diciously  devised,  nobody  will  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  merit  to  which 
many  members,  returned  by  places 
where  the  right  of  election  is  as 
ODen  and-  free  as  could  well  be 
adopted,  are  indebted  for  their 
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seats  in  parliament.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  specify  places,  the 
voters  of  which,  almost  to  a  man, 
have  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  yet  re¬ 
ceived  with  rapture,  and  returned, 
almost  by  acclamation,  and  with¬ 
out  contest,  their  members,  who 
supported  the  measures  they  repro¬ 
bated  ;  but  who,  by  ranging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  ministry,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  benefit  their 
constituents. 

There  is  still  another  source 
which  would  produce  members 
not  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people  who  choose  them,  but  either 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  di¬ 
rectly,  or  indirectly  so,  through 
the  medium  of  men  of  large  pro¬ 
perty  and  influence,  ^et  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  plan  proposed  by  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  or  any  other  plan 
of  a  similar  nature,  were  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  it,  all  who  paid  di¬ 
rect  taxes  were  allowed  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  A  large  portion  of  those 
who  were  thus  qualified,  would  un¬ 
avoidably  be  under  the  direct  and 
absolute  influence  of  the  higher 
and  richer  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Let  us  consider  what  takes 
place,  notoriously,  in  many  county 
elections  :  the  tenants  are  directed 
to  vote  as  their  landlords  require  ; 
and  if  they  refuse  or  object,  they 
must  abide  the  consequences.  In 
some  places,  when  an  estate  is  let 
into  farms,  the  rent  demanded  is 
under  the  regular  and  customary 
sum,  on  the  express  or  implied  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  votes  of  the  tenants 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  Where  tenants  enjoy  long 
and  unrestricted  leases,  they  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  their  landlords ;  but  where  there 
are  no  leases,  or  where  the  leases 
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are  short,  or  burdened  with  such 
restrictions  or  obligations  as  the  te¬ 
nant  cannot  possibly  attend  to 
in  every  instance,  with  legal  ac¬ 
curacy  and  completeness,  the  land¬ 
lord,  if  so  disposed,  has  it  in  his 
power,  either  to  command  the  vote 
of  his  tenant,  or  to  expose  him 
to  great  pecuniary  losses;  — even 
where  tenants  are,  strictly  speaking, 
independent  of  their  landlords, 
they  will  not,  generally,  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  thwart  his  views  in  poli¬ 
tical  matters: — so  that  here  again 
we  perceive  that,  unless  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  electors  could  be  al¬ 
tered'  ;  unless  they  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  not  only  more  pure,  but  less 
under  the  influence  of  rank  and 
property,  the  elected  will  not  be  the 
real  representatives  of  the  nation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  how  the  influence  of  property, 
tire  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
and,  in  general,  the  hold  which 
wealth  has  over  comparative  po¬ 
verty,  and  men  who  are  possessed 
of  capital  have  over  such  as  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  labour  for  the 
means  of  li  velihood,  would  ,  operate 
in  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
and  throw  the  real  return  of  a 
great  number  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  individuals. 
Such  members  of  course  could  not 
justly  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  real  representatives  of 
the  people,  nor  expected  to  perform 
the  duties  of  such,  unless  it  so 
pleased  those  through  whose  means 
and  influence  they  were  returned. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  a  view  of  an¬ 
other  probable  consequence  which 
wpuld  follow  such  a  reform  as  sir 
Fxancis  Burdett  proposed.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  said  ministers  can  com¬ 
mand  a  majority,  in  general,  by 
means  of  those  members  who  arcre- 
tu.rucd  for  what  are  called  the  trea¬ 


sury  boroughs  ;  of  such  as  they 
personally  influence  or  return  3  and 
of  such  as  come  over  to  them,  in 
the  hopes  of  sharing  their  favours. 
If  tire  proposed  plan  were  adopted, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  all  the 
first  class  ;  of  some  (but  only  of 
some,  if  our  preceding  remarks 
be  just)  of  the  second  ;  and,  it  may 
be,  of  a  great  proportion  of  thp 
lust  class.  It  is  expected  that  the 
reform  would  make  ministry  more 
cautious,  if  not  more  patriotic  in 
their  measures  : — -this  it  might  do  ; 
but  undoubtedly,  their  first  attempt 
would  be,  allowing  the  character 
drawn,  of  ministers  in  general  to  he 
correct,  to  make  up  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  whom  they  had  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  the  rotten  boroughs, 
by  drawing  over  other  members, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  majority.  For 
these  they  must  be  at  more  ex¬ 
pense  than  they  are  supposed  to  be 
now;  both  because  they  would  stand 
more  in  need  of  them,  and  because 
the  dread  of  not  being  returned  at 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  would 
deter  many  from  joining  them. 
But  as  the  proposed  reform  does 
not  pretend  to  be  operative  upon 
the  character  of  ministers,  unless 
on  the  supposition  (which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  is  very  pro¬ 
blematical)  that  the  representatives 
returned  under  it  would  prefer  the 
good  of  the  nation  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  wealth  or  honour  ;  and  as 
it  would  still  leave  all  the  patron¬ 
age,  at  present  engaged  by  mini¬ 
sters,  in  their  possession,  the  most 
probable  consequence  would  be, 
that  ministers  would  still  have  a 
majority  ;  but  that  majority  would 
be  obtained  at  a  greater  expense  to 
the  nation. 

Notwithstanding*  these  remarks, 
we  are  deep'y  impressed  both  with 
tire  advantages  that  would  result 
from  a  reform  in  parliament,  pro¬ 
vided 
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vlded  it  were  preceded  or  accom¬ 
panied  with  more  patriotism  in  the 
people  at  large,  and  with  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  present  system 
of  representation .  What  the  pub¬ 
lic  ought  to  be  guarded  against  is, 
the  delusive  hope,  that  a  reform  in 
^parliament  would  immediately  and 
unavoidably  operate  as  a  cure  for 
all  the  evils  they  complain  of,  and 
the  over-weening  belief  that  they 
themseltes  are  pure  and  need  no 
reform.  When,  by  their  conduct, 
regularly  persevered  in  from  prin¬ 
ciple  and  conviction,  and  not  ad¬ 
opted  by  fits  and  starts,  they 
prove  that  the  national  welfare 
and  dignity  are  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts  and  affections ;  when,  by 
a  resentment  and  indignation  as 
strong  and  real  against  the  propo¬ 
sal  to  share  in  the  money  wrung 
from  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  as 
they  manifest  against  the  payment 
of  new  taxes,  or  the  waste  of  the 
national  expenditure,  they  prove 
that  a  selfish  regard  to  their  own  in¬ 
terest  is  not  at  the  foundation  of 
their  complaints  ;  then  may  a  re¬ 
form  in  parliament  be  advantage¬ 
ous  ;  for  then,  but  not  till  then, 
the  people  may-  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  such  members  a- 
lone  as  would  have  the  national 
welfare  at  heart,  and  guard  it  with 
so  much  vigilance,  zeal,  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  as  would  compel  minis¬ 
ters  to  secure  a  majority  by  obey¬ 
ing  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 

Colonel  Wardle  having  inciden¬ 
tally  stated  in  the  house  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  saving  in  the  public 
expenditure  might,  by  judicious  ar¬ 
rangements  and  proper  attention 
to  ccconomy,  be  effected,  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  income  tax, 
he  was  called  upon  to  particula¬ 
rize  the  mode  in  which  it  might 
be  accomplished.  This  he  did,  in 
a  long '  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
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session,  which  speech  was  very 
minutely  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisso'n.  On  this  subject  we  mean 
to  offer  some  general  as  well  as 
particular  remarks  ;  referring  our 
readers,  as  usual,  to  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  for  the  state¬ 
ment  and  reply. 

Although  no  doubt  can  possibly 
be  entertained,  that  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  course  of  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  now  is,  there  is  ample  room 
for  saving,  to  a  large  amount,  yet 
we  apprehend  colonel  W ardle  did 
not  do  justice,  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  subject,  by  the  mode  in 
which  he  brought  forward  his 
statements.  They  were  evidently 
tftken  up  upon  too  general  and 
cursory  a  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
though  several  of  them  (as  we  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  show)  were 
borne  out  by  clear  and  definite 
facts,  yet  the  general  impression 
from  the  whole  of  them  was,  not 
that  no  considerable  savings  could 
be  made,  but  that  colonel  Wardle 
had  not  succeeded  in  pointing  them 
out  and  substantiating  them. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  equally  objectionable  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  point  of  view.  Though  it 
were  admitted  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  each  individual 
statement  of  colonel  Wardle  in¬ 
correct  and  unfounded,  yet  it 
would  have  had  a  /better  appear¬ 
ance,  if  he  had  directly  admitted 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  na¬ 
tional  expenditure,  even  though  he 
had  not  applied  the  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  he  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  possess  on  this  import¬ 
ant  subject,  todevelope  and  explain 
the  particular  methods  by  which 
it  might  be  reduced.  His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  is  a  part  of,  and 
exemplifies  the  system,  very  inju¬ 
diciously,  in  our  opinion,  pursued 
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by  every  ministry.  While  their 
opponents  contend  that  there  are 
many  things  wrong  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
they,  on  the  other,  hand,  maintain, 
with  equal  obstinacy,  that  every 
thing  is  correct,  proper,  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  Gould  ministers  themselves 
be  persuaded  to  step  forward,  and 
candidly  point  out  what  needs 
reform,  they  would  not  only  weak¬ 
en  the  power  of  their  opponents, 
but  gain  a  more  firm,  permanent 
and  extensive  footing  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  good-will  of  the  nation. 

Besides  this  general  objection  to 
Mr.  Huskisson’s  reply,  a  special 
one,  of  no  trifling  weight,  may 
justly  be  brought  against  it.  In 
almost  every  instance,  where  col. 
Wardle  brings  a  charge  of  unne¬ 
cessary  and  profuse  expenditure 
against  any  department  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Huskisson  replies,  by 
asserting,  that  the  subordinate 
agents  in  that  department  are  al¬ 
lowed  very  moderate  salaries* 
This  reply,  in  our  opinion,  instead 
of  proving  the'  non-existence  of 
the  evil  complained  of  by  col. 
Wardle,  proves  that  two  evils  ex¬ 
ist  ; — the  immoderate  salaries  paid 
to  the  higher,  and  the  disproportion¬ 
ately  low  salaries  paid  to  the  in¬ 
terior  agents  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Huskisson  instanced 
a  clerkship  in  the  stamp-office,  the 
salary  of  which  was  only  50 1.  per 
ann. :  for  this  it  seems  impossible 
to  procure  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  such  an  office;  so 
that  by  Mr.  Huskisson’s  own  show¬ 
ing,  the  public  awe  injured,  not 
only  by  that  extravagance  which 
allows  more  than  an  adequate 
salary,  but  by  that  ill-judged  and 
short-sighted  ceconomy,  which, 
hoping  to  atone  for  its  extrava¬ 
gance  in  one  instance,  allows  in 
another  such  a  small  remunera¬ 


tion,  as  cannot  possibly  command 
the  requisite  abilities  and  applica¬ 
tion. 

In  no  part  of  his  reply  was  Mr. 
Huskisson  less  fortunate  and  satis¬ 
factory  than  in  that  which  related 
to  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Mr* 
Wardle  asserted  that  one  million 
might  be  saved  under  this  head,* 
Mr.  Huskisson  replied  that  this 
was  a  bare  conjectural  assumption, 
and  that  he  might  as  well  have 
said,  it  could  be  collected  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  1  per  cent,  as  at  a  per 
eentage  of  31.  Colonel  Wardle's 
assertions,  we  have  already  remark¬ 
ed,  appear  to  us,  in  many  instances, 
not  to  have  been  grounded  on 
very  accurate  and  minute  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  but,  in  this  particular  one, 
he  is  certainly  borne  out  by  facts, 
that  must  have  been  known  to 
Mr,  Huskisson.  The  most  trouble¬ 
some  part  of  the  revenue  is  col¬ 
lected  at  an  expense  less  than  that 
which  colonel  Wardle  allowed  for 
the  whole.  By  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  laid  before  parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  revenues  of  excise 
are  collected  at  the  expense  of 
per  cent.,  and  as  the  sum  raised  by 
duties  of  excise  amounts  to  20 
millions  ;  nearly  the  half  of  the 
revenue  of  the  cofintry  is  collected 
under  the  rate  allowed  by  colonel 
Wardle.- — The  sum  paid  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  whole  revenue  is  4/.  12j.  9  d. ; 
so  that  the  remainder  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  after  deducting  the  duties  of 
excise,  must  cost  tire  nation  nearly 
74  per  cent,  in  the  collection. 

By  the  statement  of  col.  War¬ 
dle,  in  which  Mr.  Huskisson  con¬ 
curred,  it  appears,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  post-office  have  risen  since 
the  7 ear  1793  from  two  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  ann. 
The  latter  gentleman  accounts  for 
this  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory 
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manner :  according  to  him,  the 
increase  of  salaries,  the  opening 
new  lines  of  communication,  and 
the  establishing  new  provincial 
offices,  have  caused  this  double 
expense.  The  first  cause  may  be 
allowed  as  relevant  and  efficient : 
the  second  could  occasion  only  a 
temporary  additional  expense ; 
and,  if  the  new  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  were  judiciously  planned,  a 
permanent  saving  must  have  been 
produced  by  shortening  distances, 
and  by  the  consequent  diminution 
of  the  charges  of  conveyance.  The 
last  cause  may  be  allowed  to  have 
given  rise  to  part  of  the  increased 
expense  of  the  post-office ;  but 
most  assuredly,  additional  salaries 
and  the  establishment  of.  new  pro¬ 
vincial  offices,  could  not  jointly 
have  doubled  the  expenditure,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  saving  produced 
by  opening  new  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  is  taken  into  the  account. 

Our  limks  will  not  permit  us 
to  advert  to  more  than  one  other 
instance,  in  which  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  is  extremely  loose  and 
unsatisfactory.  Colonel  Wardle 
had  objected  to  the  very  great  ex¬ 
pense  attending  the  staff  of  the  local 
militia  (between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds. )  Certain¬ 
ly  the  most  proper  answer  to  this 
objection  would  have  been,  to  point 
out*  in  the  first  place,  the  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  the  staff  of 
the  local  militia  in  its  present  ex¬ 
tended  state  ;  and,  secondly,  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  by  a  reference  to  par¬ 
ticular  calculations,  that  this  staif, 
thus  proved  advantageous  to  the 
country,  could  not  be  kept  up  at 
a  less  expense.  Mr.  Huskisson 
contented  himself  with  remarking, 
that  “  so  long  as  the  local  militia 
was  maintained  upon  its  present 
footing,  the  hon.  gentleman  could 
1809. 


not  expect  any  saving  to  be  ef¬ 
fected.” 

The  state  of  parties  during  the 
session  of  1809  was  very  singular, 
and  almost  unprecedented.  Most 
of  those  who  are  denominated 
whigs,  and  who  are  regarded  as 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Fox,  utterly 
refused  to  countenance  colonel 
Wardle,  when  he  first  brought  for¬ 
ward  his  charges  against  the  duke 
of  York  ; — -behaved  in  a  very  shuf¬ 
fling  and  evasive  manner,  till  the 
business  was  nearly  concluded  ;  and 
then  part  of  them  were  anxious  to 
share  the  public  favour,  which  the 
colonel  had  gained,  by  appearing 
against  his  royal  highness ;  while 
others,  divided  between  their  anxie- 
tv  to  be  popular,  their  dislike  of 
ministers,  and  their  wish  to  court 
the  royal  favour,  pursued  such  half 
measures  as  neither  benefited  the 
duke  nor  pleased  the  people.  When 
lord  A.  Hamilton  attacked  lord 
Castleseagh  for  his  abuse  of  East- 
India  patronage,,  he  was  supported 
by  most  of  the  whig  party  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Madocks  discovered  a 
wish  to  fix  the  charge  of  corrupt 
practices  upon  Mr.  Perceval  and 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  through  them 
upon  the  former  ministry,  he  was 
countenanced  and  supported  only 
by  those  of  his  own  party. 

This  party,  which  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  the  party  of  the  reform¬ 
ists,  or  the  party  who  have  taken 
up  some  of  the  principles,  though 
they  profess  their  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  the  name,  of  whiggism, 
has  this  year  gained  a  considerable 
accession  of  strength  in  the  house, 
and  fixed  their  popularity  upon  a 
more  firm  and  extensive  basis.  For 
this  accession  of  strength  and  popu¬ 
larity,  they  are  as  much  indebted 
to  the  mismanagement  of  ministers 
as  to  their  talents  or  exertions.  The 
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nation  at  large  certain! y  are  anx¬ 
ious  for  such  a  change  of  system 
as  would  introduce  a  more  real 
responsibility  of  their  rulers,  a 
greater  (Economy  in  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  a  more  wise  and 
successful  administration  of  affairs  : 
but  they  are  also  desirous  that 
these  beneficial  changes  should  be 
brought  about  bv  ministers  them- 
selves  ;  and  they  have  not  transfer- 
red  their  hopes  and  their  confidence 
to  a  set  of  men,  whom,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  they  regarded  as  the 
libellers  of  the  constitution,  till  they 
have  had  fatal  and  repeated  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  unwillingness  of  mini¬ 
sters  to  alter  their  system. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
session  of  parliament,  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  the  attention  of 
the  nation  at  large  was  fixed  with 
more  deep  and  anxious  interest. 
Those  who  had  long  entertained 
and  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
the  house  of  commons  did  neither 
represent  the  people,  nor  follow,  in 
their  decisions  and  measures,  its 
voice  and  wishes,,  kept  a  steady  eye 
on  the  conduct  of  the  house  du¬ 
ring  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  the  duke  of  York.  They 
were  considered  by  them  as  of 
great  importance,  not  merely  with 
respect  to  the  dismissal  of  his  royal 
highness,  but  as  bringing  to  a  se¬ 
vere  and  accurate  test  the  truth  of 
their  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
willingness  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons  to  comply  with  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  unequivocally  and  al¬ 
most  unanimously  made  known  to 
them.  When,  therefore,  the  result 
proved  that  the  resignation  of  the 
duke  of  York  had  been  effected, 
not  by  the  votes  of  the  house,  but 
by  the  indignant  voice  of  the 
people,  tho*e  who  had  always 


held  up  the  house  as  needing  re¬ 
form,  from  the  very  mode  in  which 
the  members  were  returned,  consi¬ 
dered  themselves  furnished  with  a 
direct,  positive,  and  glaring  proof, 
that  their  character  of  it  was  not 
harsh  or  unjust. 

This  opinion  they  found  means 
to  express,  in  connexion  with  the 
thanks  which  proceeded  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  colonel 
Wardle,  for  his  persevering,  intre¬ 
pid,  and  successful  endeavours  ill 
procuring  the  resignation  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  took  the 
lead  on  this  occasion.  Very  soon 
after  the  colonel  had  completed  his 
labours,  a  requisition  was  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  lord-mayor  to  convene 
a  common-hall,  in  order  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  thought 
necessary,  respecting  the  corrupt 
practices  which  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  disposal  of  commissions  in 
his  majesty’s  land  forces,  and  other 
public  abuses.  On  this  requisition 
the  lord-mayor  refused  to  convene 
a  common-hall,  alleging,  that  it  was 
of  too  general  a  nature.  Another 
having  been  sent,  to  which  this 
objection  did  not  apply,  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  common-hall  was  held,  in 
which  colonel  Wardle,  and  those 
who  had  been  most  warm  and  di¬ 
rect  in  support  of  him,  were  de¬ 
clared  entitled  to  their  thanks  ; — 
strong  resolutions  were  passed,  al¬ 
most  unanimously,  on  the  subject 
of  public  abuses  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  commons 
such  of  the  representatives  of  the 
city  of  London  as  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  were 
declared  to  have  forfeited  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and 
the  lord-mayor  was  censured  for 
having  shown  a  contempt  and  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
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of  the  livery,  in  refusing  to  con¬ 
vene  a  common-hall  on  the  first  re¬ 
quisition. 

While  votes  of  thanks  were  pour¬ 
ing  in  upon  colonel  Wardle  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  which  gave  a 
serious  shock  to  his  popularity.  As 
this  circumstance  is  considered  by 
many  people  as  having  not  only 
proved  fatal  to  the  character  of 
this  gentleman,  as  a  real  friend  of 
the  public  and  a  disinterested  and 
honourable  detector  of  public  ab¬ 
uses,  but  also  as  having  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  the  credibility  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  duke  of 
York  was  condemned  by  the  nation, 
and  virtually  obliged  to  resign  his 
situation,  it  demands  more  notice 
than  ought  to  be  allotted  it,  if  its 
consequences  were  merely  personal. 

In  t;he  beginning  of  the  month  of 
July,-  an  action  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Wright,  an  upholsterer,  against 
colonel  Wardle,  for  goods  fur¬ 
nished  by  order  of  the  defendant 
for  Mrs.  Clarke.  In  the  course  of 
the  evidence  it  appeared,  that 
colonel  Wardle  had  undertaken  to 
furnish  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clarke,  on 
condition  that  she  should  put  him 
in  possession  of  all  she  knew  against 
the  duke  of  York,  and  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons 
as  a  witness  in  support  of  the 
charges  which  the  colonel,  from 
her  information,  should  prefer.  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  examined  on  this  trial 
at  considerable  length  ;  and  indeed 
the  plaintiff  rested  his  cause  mainly 
on  her  testimony.  The  jury,  after 
consulting  for  a  considerable  time, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Immediately  after  this  trial,-  col. 
Wardle  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  the  united  kingdom,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  his  counsel, 
satisfied  in  their  own  minds,  that 
the  jury  would  not,  on  the  evidence 


they  had  before  them,  find  a  ver¬ 
dict  against  him,  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  comply  with  his 
request,  strongly  repeated  to  them 
in  writing  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  to  call  some  very  respect¬ 
able  witnesses  in  his  behalf ; — and 
he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that 
the  verdict  given  was  obtained  by 
perjury  alone. — See  p.  (96. ) 

Before,  however,  colonel  War¬ 
dle  proceeded  with  his  indictment 
for  perjury  he  attempted  to  obtain 
a  new  trial.  The  motion  made  bv 
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his  counsel  to  that  effect  was  very 
properly  rejected  by  the  judges,  on 
the  satisfactory  ground  that  the 
facts  and  evidence  he  wished  to 
bring  forward  might  have  been 
produced  at  the  former  trial,  pro¬ 
vided  his  counsel  had  used  due 
caution,  judgement,  and  industry. 
As  therefore  the  cause  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  given  against  him  rested  en¬ 
tirely  with  his  own  counsel,  neither 
a  regard  to  established  usage,  nor 
to  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
would  allow  his  motion  for  a  new 
trial  to  be  granted. 

Soon  afterwards,  colonel  Wardle, 
by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  gave 
up  his  intention  of  prosecuting  Mf. 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Clarke  for  per¬ 
jury,  and  indicted  them  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  Few  trials  excited  greater 
interest  or  anxiety  in  the  public 
mind.  By  one  party  it  was  looked 
forward  to  as  involving  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  colonel  W ardle,  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  light  in  which  he  ought 
■  hereafter  to  be  regarded.  By  an¬ 
other  party,  the  issue  of  it  was 
anxiously  expected,  as  affecting,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  evidence  on 
which  the  duke  of  York  had  been 
conlpelled  to  resign  his  situation. 
This  party  also  hoped  that  a  second 
verdict  of  the  jury  obtained  against 
the  colonel,  would  open  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  the  real  character 
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and  objects  of  those  who  stood 
forward  as  patriots,  and  uniformly 
reviled  the  motives  and  measures 
of  all  public  men. 

The  trial  lasted  till  near  mid¬ 
night.  All  the  witnesses  whom  the 
colonel  had  repeatedly  requested  his 
counsel  to  have  brought  forward 
on  the  former  occasion,  were  ex*» 
amined  ;  but  their  evidence  did 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
prove  the  alleged  conspiracy :  of 
course  the  defendants  were  acquit¬ 
ted. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circum¬ 
stances  attending  these  trials,  was 
the  different  light  in  which  the 
credibility  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Clarke  were  held  up  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  colonel  Wardle,  and  the 
attorney-general  who  conducted 
the  cause  of  the  other  parties.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  col.  War¬ 
dle  brought  forward  Mrs.  Clarke 
as  a  credible  witness :  the  attorney- 
general;,  on  the  contrary,  repre¬ 
sented  her  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit :  during  the  trials,  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  impeached  by  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  colonel  Wardle,  as  a  wo¬ 
man  whose  evidence  deserved  not 
the  smallest  belief ;  they  consider¬ 
ed  it,  indeed,  as  so  glaringly  de¬ 
fective  and  unsatisfactory,  either 
from  her  general  character,  or  from 
the  manner  and  substance  of  it,  or 
from  both,  that  they  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  call  witnesses  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  client,  to  oppose  to  her  ; 
while  the  attorney-general  was  loud 
in  his  expressions,  that  she  ought 
to  be  believed,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  for  a  verdict  against  colonel 
Wardle,  on  the  credibility  of  that 
witness  whom  he  represented  as 
totally  inadmissible  when  brought 
forward  against  the  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  both 
cases,  was  undoubtedly  correct, 


and  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
that  was  laid  before  them.  In 
the  first  trial,  the  evidence  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff ; 
and  certainly,  if  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  it  established  the  fact, 
that  colonel  Wardle  had  expressly 
promised  to  furnish  the  house  for 
Mrs.  Clarke.  The  fresh  evidence 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
colonel,  on  the  second  trikl,  ren¬ 
dered  it  extremely  dubious,  whether 
he  had  made  such  a  promise:  but 
it  by  no  means  established  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
defendants.  The  colonel,  when  he 
wrote  his  address  to  the  people  of 
the  united  kingdom,  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware,  that  he  might 
succeed  in  proving,  that  he  had 
not  given  any  promise  to  furnish 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  house ;  and  yet  fail 
in  fixing  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  her  and  Mr.  Wright. 

As  therefore  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  has  legally  proved  colonel 
Wardle  to  have  gained  the  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  against  the  duke 
of  York,  by  the  promise  of  pecu¬ 
niary  reward ;  and  as  in  the  se- 
oond  trial  the  colonel  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  advanced 
her  a  sum  of  money  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  becomes  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  the  case  of  his  royal 
highness  is  benefited  by  these  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  friends  of  colonel  Wardle 
allege,  that  as  he  did  no  more  in 
order  to  obtain  the  evidence  and 
papers  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  than  what 
is  frequently  done  by  government 
itself  in  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
admissibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke  as  a 
credible  witness  is  by  no  means 
impeached  :  but  there  is  a  striking 
difference  in  the  two  cases ; — 
wherever  a  witness  fo^  the  crown 
appears  in  court,  who  has  been 
induced  to  give  his  testimony  from 
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the 'hope  of  pardon  or  the  promise 
of  reward,  these  circumstances  are 
explicitly  stated  to  the  jury  ;  and 
consequently  they  bear  them  di¬ 
stinctly  in  mind  through  the 
whole  trial,  and  give  them  their 
proper  weight  in  the  verdict  they 
deem  themselves  obliged  to  pro- 
nohnce.  Whereas,  when  Mrs. 
Clarke  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  it  was  not 
known  that  she  had  either  received 
money,  or  the  promise  of  money, 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  give 
her  evidence ;  so  that  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  it,  on  this  ground,  was  not 
impeached  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members,  whose  votes  were  to  de¬ 
cide  the  truth  of  the  charges  against 
the  duke  of  York. 

Haying  placed  this  circumstance 
in  what  seems  its  proper  light,  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
missibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  tes¬ 
timony,  it  may  now  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  character  of  colonel 
Wardle.  His  advocates  say,  that 
he  was  justified  in  gaining  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  by  the  means 
he  used,  on  the  ground  that  go¬ 
vernment  is  justified  in  procuring, 
by  the  hope  of  pardon,  and  the 
promise  of  reward,  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice,  to  condemn  his 
fellow  transgressors.  ]3ut  in  this 
respect  also  the  observation  that 
we  have  just  made  holds  good: 
government  pardons  or  rewards 
its  witnesses;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  these  circumstances  are  di¬ 
stinctly  known,  or  stated  to  the 
jury  ;  colonel  Wardle,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  brought  forward  Mrs.  Clarke 
by  means  of  money,  or  the  promise 
of  money,  and  concealed  from  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons 
that  his  witness  was  thus  bribed 
to  give  her  testimony. 

It  is  next  to  be  considered  how 
far  Mrs.  Clarke's  credibility,  as  a 


witness  against  the  duke  of  York, 
is  affected,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  trials.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  it  is  totally  destroyed,  from 
the  fact  of  her  having  been  bribed 
to  give  her  testimony  having  been 
proved.  The  latter  circumstance 
may  be  admitted ;  and  yet  the  in¬ 
ference  does  by  no  means  follow. 
During  the  proceedings  before  the 
house  of  commons,  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  held  up  by  those  who  ad¬ 
vocated  the  cause  of  his  royal 
highness,  as  a  witness  totally  inad¬ 
missible,  on  account  of  her  situa¬ 
tion  in  life,  her  general  character 
and  conduct,  and  the  malice  she 
was  supposed  to  bear  against  the 
duke.  Now  the  jury,  by  two  ver¬ 
dicts,  have  removed  completely 
and  satisfactorily,  in  a  direct  and 
positive  manner,  the  objections  to 
her  admissibility  as  a  witness, 
arising  from  her  situation  in  life, 
and  her  general  character  and 
conduct; — and,  virtually,  the  ob¬ 
jection  arising  from  the  malice 
she  was  supposed  to  bear  against 
his  royal  highness,  since  they  gave 
credit  to  her  testimony  against 
colonel  Wardle,  though,  at  the 
time  she  appeared  against  him, 
there  was,  at  least,  as  just  reason 
for  suspecting  her  of  malice  to¬ 
wards  him,  as  there  was  to  suspect 
her  of  malice  towards  the  duke 
when  she  was  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  jury  had  not  such 
strong  evidence,  corroborative  of 
her  testimony,  as  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  had. 

Allowing  then  that  the  result  of 
the  trials  has  been  to  impeach  the 
credibility  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  evi¬ 
dence,  on  the  ground  of  her  having 
been  bribed  to  appear  against  the 
duke  of  York,  they  have  also  en¬ 
tirely  removed  the  objection  that 
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was  actually  made,  and  had  its 
full  force  with  the  house,  on  the 
ground  of  her  situation  and  general 
character  and  conduct,  and  justi¬ 
fied  the  house  in  overlooking  the 
objection  which  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  plea  of  her  supposed 
malice  to  the  duke  of  York.  As 
then  one  objection  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  another,  certainly  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  have 
disposed  the  house  to  have  disco¬ 
vered  more  unwillingness  to  be¬ 
lieve  her  than  they  actually  did, 
has  been  brought  to  light  and  sub- 
stantiated  by  the  same  verdicts 
which  removed  the  former,  the 
charges  against  his  royal  highness 
rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as 
they  did  before  the  trials,  even  in 
respect  to  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke. 

But  the  charges  against  the  duke 
of  York  rested  in  a  very  trifling- 
degree  upon  the  evidence  given 
by  Mrs.  Clarke :  let  the  amount 
of  her  testimony  be  struck  out 
altogether ;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
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house  of  commons  only  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  evidence  as  the  notes 
and  letters  laid  before  them  af¬ 
forded  ;  and  as  the  advocates  of 
his  royal  highness,  in  their  zeal  to 
serve  him,  actually  adduced  a- 
gainst  him  ; — it  must,  it  will  be 
thought,  afcer  having  weighed  all 
these  proofs,  and  traced  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  resemblance  among  all 
their  different  parts,  have  still  ‘pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  against  him. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded, 
that  the  trials,  however  they  may 
have  affected  the  character  of  co¬ 
lonel  War  die  ;  whatever  degree  of 
suspicion  they  may  have  thrown 
upon  the  patriotic  nature  of  his 
motives,  or  the  honourable  and 
justifiable  nature  of  the  means 
he  employed,  when  he  acted  as 
the  public  accuser  of  the  duke' of 
York;  do  not,  in  any  material  or 
important  degree,  weaken  the  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  the  voice  of  the 
public  pronounced  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  Guilty. 
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British  Affairs  continued — Transactions  of  the  British  Navy — Escape  of 
the  French  Fleet — take  Refuge  in  Aix  Roads — Lord  Cochrane  sent  to 
destroy  them . — Admiral  Harvey's  improper  Language  to  Lord  Gambler — 
His  Trial  on  that  Account — Attack  on  the  French  Fleet — Gallant  and  hu¬ 
mane  Behaviour  of  Lord  Cochrane — His  Charges  against  Lord  Gaml'ier — 
Evidence  of  the  other  Officers  in  Lord  Gambiers  Defence — Lord  Gambler 
acquitted — Remarks  on  his  Conduct — Gallant  Action  in  the  Baltic — 
Assistance  afforded  by  our  Navy  to  Spain — Ships  and  Transports  destined 
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rood's  Fleet — Affairs  in  the  West  Indies — Policy  of  taking  the  French ^ 
Islands  inquired  into  —  Capture  of  Martinique — Capture  of  Cayenne  — 
Victor  Hug  fives,  the  Governor,  censured  by  Bonaparte — Capture  of 
St.  Domingo — Dispute  between  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Assembly  there — Affairs  in  the  East-Indies — Bonaparte' s  Intrigues 
at  the  Persian  Court  thwarted  by  Sir  Harford  Jones — A  Persian  Am¬ 
bassador  sent  to  England — Disturbances  at  Trdvancore — Unfortunate 
Dispute  between  the  Civil/and  Military  at  Madras — Rise  and  Progress 
of  it — The  Memorial  of  the  Military — Lord  Minto  s  Letter  to  Sir  George 
Barlow — State  of  our  Dispute  with  America — Mr.  Er shine' s  un¬ 
authorized  Arrangement — Mr.  Jackson's  Mission  unsuccessful . 


THE  transactions  of  the  British 
navy,  even  when  they  are 
performed  on  a  small  scale,  Seldom 
Tail  of  presenting  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  animating  object.  Besides 
the  undaunted  bravery  and  unparal¬ 
leled  skill  which  our  sailors  con¬ 
stantly  exhibit,  their  deeds  are  de¬ 
serving  of  our  attention  and  record, 
as  holding  out  one  of  the  most 
solid  and  satisfactory  grounds  of 
hope,  that,  while  our  superiority 
at  sea  is  in  the  hands  of  such  men, 
it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  of  our  independence  to 
wrest  it  from  us.  When,  therefore, 
any  naval  exploit  worthy  of  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  has  been  per¬ 
formed,  we  should  regard  it  as 
more  extensively  and  lastingly  be¬ 
neficial  to  us,  and  injurious  to 
France,  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  do.  Tf  we  dweli  upon  each 
defeat  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  as  not 
only  producing  immediate  loss  and 
mischief  to  him,  by  the  destruction 
or  capture  of  his  ships,  but  as  also 
impressing  him  more  deeply  and 
permanently  with  a  conviction  and 
dread  of  our  superior  naval  skill 
and  bravery ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  confirms  (if  confirmation 
there  can  be  on  this  point)  the 
assured  belief  entertained  by  our 
naval  heroes,  that  on  their  own 
element  they  are  invincible  ; — if 
fhnse  ideas  wore  more  habitually 


and  intimately  mixed  up  with  our 
thoughts,  we  should  both  think 
more  highly  and  more  justly  of 
our  naval  victories,  however  con¬ 
fined  they  were,  or  inconsequen¬ 
tial  they  might  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pear,  and  draw  consolation  and 
hope  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  from  the  clear 
and  firm  conviction  of  our  own  in¬ 
approachable  safety. 

With  these  observations  we 
mean  to  preface  our  account  of 
as  gallant  and  brave  an  action  a? 
graces  the  naval  annals  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  French  fleet,  consisting  of 
eight  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
was  blocked  up  in  Brest  harbour 
by  the  English  fleet  under  lord 
Gambler ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  latter,  having  been 
compelled  to  quit  its  station  op 
account  of  the  continued  prevalency 
of  westerly  winds,  the  French  fleet 
seized  that  opportunity  and  effected 
their  escape,  and  entered  Basque 
roads,  where  they  were  joined  by 
four  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
Not  deeming  themselves  safe  there, 
they  removed  higher  up  into  Aix 
roads.  Here  they  anchored  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  mutual 
support  and  protection  to  one 
another,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lie  under  the  guns  of  their  own 
fort ;  while,  if  they  were  not  thus 
T  4*  found 
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found  to  be  safe  from  the  attack 
of  the  British,  they  had  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  river  Charante  open 
to  them,  into  which  they  might 
escape.  As  an  attack  upon  them 
in  this  situation  was  evidently 
very  hazardous,  and  required  the 
most  prompt  display  and  exertion 
of  cooL  and  unshaken  bravery,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  thought 
proper  to  send  lord  Cochrane  on 
this  important  and  arduous  under¬ 
taking. 

Jde  was  accordingly  sent  out 
in  the  Imperieuse ;  and  lord  Gam¬ 
bier  received  orders  to  employ  him 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet,  by  means  of  fire-ships. 
This  appointment  of  lord  Cochrane, 
a  junior  officer,  appears  to  have 
given  great  offence  to  the  officers 
iii  lord  Gambicr’s  fleet.  Rear- 
admiral  Harvey,  who  was  second 
in  command,  went  so  far  as  to 
charge  lord  Gambier  with  having 
procured  or  recommended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  lord  Cochrane  to  this 
undertaking,  and  accompanied 
this  charge  with  language  very 
unbecoming  and  disrespectful  to 
his  commander.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  was  brought  to  a  court 
martial  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  after 
a  short  trial,  (the  admiral  having 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges, 
and  pleaded  in  exculpation  the 
excess  of  his  zeal  and  his  impatience 
of  restraint,  where  he  thought  he 
could  benefit  his  country,)  was 
found  guilty  of  having  used  vehe¬ 
ment  and  insulting  language  to 
lord  Gambier.  The  sentence  of 
the  court  was,  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  his  majesty’s  service. 

Lord  Cochrane  fully  answered 
3nd  justified  the  expectations  of 
the  loros  of  the  admiralty,  during 
the  whole  arrangement  and  exe¬ 
cution  cf  the  plan  for  the  attack 
upon  the  french  fleet.  On  the 


10th  of  April  a  number  of  fire- ves¬ 
sels  and  of  transports  filled  with 
Congreve’s  rockets  joined  lord 
Gambier’s  fleet,  immediately  the 
preparations  were  begun  for  the 
intended  attack.  As  the  fitting  up 
and  management  of  the  explosion- 
ship  were  entirely  intrusted  to  lord 
Cochrane,  he  determined  that  they 
should  be  complete  in  every  respect : 
for  tliis  purpose  he  caused  punch? 
eons,  placed  end  upwards,  to  be 
filled  with  1500  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  on  the  tops  of  the  punch¬ 
eons  nearly  400  shells  with  fusees 
were  placed,  and  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  spaces  about  3000  hand 
granades.  In  order  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  might  be  as  violent  and 
destructive  as  possible,  the  punch¬ 
eons  were  fastened  together  by  ca¬ 
bles,  and  kept  steady  and  im¬ 
moveable  by  wedges  and  sand  ram¬ 
med  down  between  them.  In  this 
ship,  'dreadful  even  to  imagine, 
lord  Cochrane,  with  one  lieutenant 
and  four  seamen,  committed  him¬ 
self. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the 
fire-ships,  led  on  by  capt.  Wood¬ 
ridge,  and  the  explosion-ship,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  attack,  favoured  by 
a  strong  northerly  wind  and  flood 
tide.  When  they  approached  the 
enemy,  they  perceived  a  boom 
stretched  across  in  front  of  their 
line,  in  order  to  protect  them. 
This,  however,  was  soon  broken  ; 
and  the  English  advanced  towards 
their  prey,  undaunted  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
forts  in  the  Isle  of  Aix.  The  French 
fleet,  dismayed  and  thrown  into 
confusion,  attempted  to  avoid  de¬ 
struction,  by  cutting  their  cables 
and  running  on  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  lord' Coch¬ 
rane,  having  approached  with  his 
explosion-ship  as  near  to  the  ene¬ 
my  as  he  possibly  could,  and  per¬ 
ceiving 
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ceiling  that  they  had  taken  the 
alarm,  set  fire  to  the  fusee,  and 
betook  himself,  with  his  compa¬ 
nions,  to  the  boat.  They  were  not 
able,  however,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  before  the  fusee 
exploded.  Instead  of  having  had  15 
minutes,  the  time  calculated  upon 
to  place  themselves  outef  the  reach 
of  the  explosion,  they  had  not  left 
the  vessel  more  than  nine  minutes 
before  she  blew  up.  The  lieute¬ 
nant,  who  accompanied  lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  expired  in  the  boat,  through 
fatigue ;  and  two  of  the  sailors 
were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that 
their  lives  for  some  time  were  de¬ 
spaired  of.  Lord  Cochrane,  how¬ 
ever,  thinking,  that  while  any  thing 
remained  to  be  performed,  it  was 
his  duty  still  to  be  foremost,  had 
no  sooner  reached  his  own  ship, 
than  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
French  vessels  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  or  driven  on  shore,  and 
sustained  their  fire  for  some  time, 
before  any  other  man  of  war  en¬ 
tered  the  harbour. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  lord  Gambier,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  signal  from  lord  Coch¬ 
rane  that  seven  of  the  enemy’s 
ships  were  on  shore  and  might  be 
destroyed,  made  the  signal  to  un¬ 
moor  and  weigh,  but  was  obliged 
to  anchor  again  before  he  reached 
Aix  roads,  on  account  of  the  wind 
and  tide  being  against  him.  The 
enemy  took  advantage  of  these 
circumstances,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  six  of  their  ships  up  the  river 
Charante :  four  of  the  remaining 
ships  were  attacked  by  lord  Coch¬ 
rane  in  the  Imperieuse,  followed  by 
the  Revenge,  the  Indefatigable,  and 
the  Valiant,  of  74  guns  each.  Lord 
Cochrane  laid  his  ship  along-side 
of  the  Calcutta,  which  had  one-third 
more  guns  thtin  the  Imperieuse, 
.and  soon  compel?  1  her  to  surren- 
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der.  Fie  afterwards,  supported 
by  the  other  English  men  of  war, 
attacked  the  Ville  de  Varsovie  and 
the  Aquilon  ;  and  notwithstanding 
our  ships  were  exposed  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  from  the  batteries  of 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  they  were  also 
taken.  As  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  off  these  ships,  they  were 
set  fire  to,  after  the  crews  were 
taken  out.  The  Tonnerre,  janother 
of  the  French  squadron,  was  also 
burnt  by  her  own  crew. 

The  result  of  this  brilliant  and 
gallant  achievement  was,  that  one 
ship  of  120  guns,  five  of  74  guns, 
and  two  frigates,  were  driven 
on  shore,  in  such  a  manner  and 
situation  that  they  were  either 
afterwards  totally  destroyed,  or 
rendered  useless  : — one  of  80,  two 
of  74,  and  one  of  50  guns,  and 
three  frigates,  were  burnt,  either 
by  us'  or  by  their  crews ;  and  the 
French  had  the  mortification  to 
perceive  that  their  ships  could  not 
be  secured  from  British  intrepidity 
and  skill,  even  by  the  batteries  of 
their  own  forts,  and  the  intricate 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  their 
own  bays.  On  the  13th  of  April 
a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  on  such 
of  the  French  ships  as  had  escaped 
up  the  Charante,  by  a  bomb  and 
the  rocket  boats ;  but  notwith- 
standing  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve,  who  discovered  very  natural 
and  laudable  anxiety  to  render  hi* 
invention,  on  this  occasion,  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  country,  they  were  not 
able  to  approach  sufficiently  near 
to  do  any  execution.  In  this  ha¬ 
zardous  operation,  our  whole  loss 
amounted  to  30  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  the  course  of  this  enterprise 
lord  Cochrane  displayed  his  hu¬ 
manity  in  as  signal  and  noble  a 
manner  as  he  did  his  courage.  A 
captain  of  one  of  the  French  seven* 
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ty-fours,  when  delivering  his  sword 
to  his  lordship,  lamented  that  the 
conflagration  of  his  ship,  which  was 
just  about  to  take  place,  would  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  property  he  possessed. 
On  hearing  this,  lord  Cochrane 
instantly  went  into  the  boat,  along 
with  him,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
save  some  of  It;  but,  unfortunately, 
his  lordship’s  humane  intentions 
were  frustrated  in  a  most  shocking 
manner.  As  they  passed  a  French 
ship  which  was  on  fire,  her  loaded 
guns  went  off,  and  one  of  them 
killed  the  captain,  by  the  side  of 
his  generous  conqueror. 

After  the  destruction  of  this 
squadron,  it  was  learnt  that  it  was 
to  have  proceeded  to  Ferrol,  where, 
having  been  joined  by  several  more 
ships,  it  was  to  have  gone  to  Tou¬ 
lon  :  at  this  latter  place  40,000 
troops  were  to  have  been  embarked 
on  board  of  it,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Cadiz  and  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Ffad  they  proceeded  in  this 
enterprise,  the  relief  and  protection 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
were  to  have  been  their  next  object. 
For  this  service,  one  of  the  seventy - 
fours  that  was  burnt  was  laden 
with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

The  British  nation,  at  first, 
were  highly  delighted,  and  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  with  what  had  been 
achieved  in  Basque  roads,  but 
when  the  coolness  of  reflection 
succeeded,  and  they  recollected 
that  some  of  the  enemy’s  ships  had 
escaped,  or  at  least  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  us,  a  lurking  discon¬ 
tent  grew  up  in  the  breasts  of  many. 
Knowing  that  the  appointment  of 
lord  Cochrane  had  given  umbrage 
and  offence  to  most  of  the  officers 
in  lord  Gambier’s  fleet,  it  was 
imagined  that  they  had  not  second¬ 
ed,  as  they  ought,  his  brave  but 
perilous  endeavours  utterly  to  de¬ 
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stroy  the  French  squadron.  Even 
those  who  would  not  give  belief 
to  a  suspicion  so  injurious  and  dis¬ 
creditable  to  our  naval  officers, 
were  inclined  to  think,  that,  if  all 
had  been  like  lord  Cochrane,  or  if 
lord  Cochrane  had  possessed  the 
chief  command  on  this  occasion, 
not  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  would 
have  escaped. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  en¬ 
terprise,  it  was  rumoured  that  lord 
Cochrane  had  expressed  himself 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  even  of  lord  Gambier; 
and  a  passage  in  lord  Gambler’s 
official  dispatch  was  cited,  as 
proving  that  he  -thought  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  lord  Cochrane  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  attack.  This  rumour  was 
in  no  trifling  degree  strengthened, 
when  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
and  the  minister,  in  whose  depart¬ 
ment  it  was,  did  not  move  the 
thanks  of  parliament  to  lord  Gam¬ 
bier.  This  was  occasioned  by  lord 
Cochrane  having  notified  to  lord 
Mulgrave,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  that  if  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons  to  lord  Gambier,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
it.  Lord  Gambier  was  thus  placed 
in  a  very  unpleasant  and  embar¬ 
rassing  situation :  no  alternative 
remained,  hut  for  him  instantly 
to  demand  a  court-martial  on  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  during  the 
attack  in  Basque  roads,  in  order 
that  the  charges  of  lord  Cochrane 
might  be  officially  and  fully  stated, 
directly  met,  and,  if  ill-founded, 
publicly  repelled. 

Accordingly  an  order  for  a  court- 
martial,  to  be  holden  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  was  issued  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  :  the  members  of 
it  were  commanded  and  empower¬ 
ed  to  examine  witnesses,  for  the 
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purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
lord  Gambier,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
the  enemy's  ships  being  then  on 
shore,  the  signal  having  been 
made  that  they  might  be  destroyed, 
did,  for  a  considerable  time,  neg¬ 
lect,  or  delay,  taking  effectual 
measures  for  destroying  them. 
Herd  Cochrane  stated,  that  if  the 
attack  had  been  made  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  immediately  after  he  made 
the  signal,  and  while  the  tide  was 
falling,  seven  sail  of  the  enemy 
might  have  been  destroyed  with 
great  facility  by  two  sail  of  the 
line,  assisted  by  the  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  as  at  that  time  all 
the  enemy’s  ships,  except  two,  were 
fast  aground.  He  also  gave  Has 
his  opinion,  that  after  the  tide  be¬ 
gan  to  flow,  the  frigates  alone 
might  have  completed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  that  were 
aground.  From  the  circumstance 
of  lord  Gambier  having  delayed 
entering  the  bay,  two  out  of  the 
seven  ships  that  were  ashore  got 
off,  and  escaped  up  the  Charante. 

As  it  appeared  extraordinary 
that  lord  Cochrane  should  express 
his  belief  that  frigates  alone  were 
necessarv  to  effect  the  destruction 
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of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  whereas  it  would  have  requir¬ 
ed  three  line-of -battle  ships  to  have 
performed  the  same  service  during 
the  morning,  he  was  requested  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 
From  his  explanation  it  appeared, 
that  he  considered  frigates  ade- 
quate  to  the  proposed  attack,  only 
after  the  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
taking  advantage  of  the  delay  of 
lord  Gambier,  had  weighed  anchor 
and  run  up  the  river.  While  they 
continued,  he  thought  it  might 
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have  been  prudent  to  have  opposed 
ships  of  the  line  to  them  ;  though, 
from  the  unprepared  state  in  which 
they  were,  and  the  confusion  and 
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unskilfulness  evident  among  their 
crews,  he  had  no  doubt,  frigates 
alone  could  have  destroyed  them, 
as  well  as  the  ships  that  had 
grounded.  In  illustration  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  opinions  given  by  lord 
Cochrane,  he  produced  the  log¬ 
book  of  his  ownship,  the  imperieuse. 

In  order  to  prove  that  lord  Gam- 
bier  might  have  entered  Aix  Roads 
with  perfect  safety  to  his  ships,  at 
the  time  when  the  signal  was  first 
made  from  the  Imperieuse,  lord 
Cochrane  referred  to  his  charts  of 
the  Roads,  and  described  the  rela¬ 
tive  situation  and  distances  of  the 
forts  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  and  the 
French  ships  which  were  aground. 
Here,  indeed,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  question  lay.  No  doubt  could 
possibly  be  entertained  that  the 
French  squadron  would  have  been 
more  completely  destroyed,  if  it 
had  been  attacked  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  signal  made  by  lord  Coch¬ 
rane.  The  point  to  be  investigated 
was,  whether  it  would  have  been 
at  all  practicable  to  have  entered 
Aix  Roads  at  that  time,  with  the 
fall  of  the  tide,  and  to  have  placed 
the  British  ships  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  could  have  brought  their 
guns  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  with¬ 
out  being  perilously  exposed  to  the 
fire  from  the  forts,  and  to  run  a- 
ground  ;  and  if  it  had  been  prac¬ 
ticable,  whether  the  danger  attend- 
ing  the  enterprise  was  sufficiently 
imminent,  unavoidable,  and  great, 
to  justify  lord  Gambier  in  delay¬ 
ing  to  weigh  anchor,  t'hdugh  he 
knew  that  by  such  delay  the  ene¬ 
my  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  a  partial  escape. 

On  this  latter  point,  therefore, 
the  witnesses  were  principally  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  they  gave  it  asvtheir 
decided  opinion,  that  when  lord 
Cochrane  made  the  signal,  it  would 
have  been  exposing  the  British  ships 
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to  almost  certain  destruction,  to 
have  attempted  to  have  led  them 
into  the  bay  against  the  enemy.  One 
of  our  ships,  the  Caesar,  actually 
grounded,  contrary  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  pilot,  and  lay  for  three 
hours  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries.  One  officer,  indeed,  on  his 
examination,  admitted  that  “  there 
was  a  possibility  of  annoying  the 
enemy  more  than  he  was  annoyed, 
provided  the  vessels  had  been  sent 
in  earlier  than  they  went but 
this  possibility,  in  his  opinion, 
must  have  been  attended  with  great 
risk.  It  appeared,  that  even  lord 
Cochrane  himself  reckoned  upon 
the  loss  of  three  or  four  of  our 
•ships,  if,  they  had  been  sent  in  a- 
greeably  to  his  signal.  This  strik¬ 
ing  and  conclusive  circumstance 
came  out  on  the  examination  cf 
lord  Gambier’s  private  secretary, 
who  was  present  when  lord  Coch¬ 
rane  stated  it  on  board  the  Cale¬ 
donia. 

The  court,  after  having  delibe¬ 
rated  on  the  evidence  that  was  laid 
before  them,  determined  that  the 
charge  against  lord  Gambier  had 
not  been  proved  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  his  lordship’s  conduct, 
during  the  whole  of  the  operations 
in  Basque  roads,  “  was  marked  by 
zeal,  judgement,  ability,  and  an 
anxious  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
his  majesty’s  service.”  They,  there¬ 
fore,  adjudged  him  to  be  most  ho¬ 
nourably  acquitted. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  highly  important  and 
interesting  trial,  no  doubt  can  he 
entertained  that  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was  perfectly  correct  and 
just.  Lord  Gambier  had  omitted 
doing  nothing  for  which  any 
charge  could  be  fixed  upon  him, 
even  in  the  eye  of  our  naval  law, 
strict  and  imperious  as  it  is.  He 
had  acted  throughout  the  whole 


transaction,  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  worthily  have  placed  him  in 
the  same  rank  with  our  best  naval 
commanders  half  a  century  ago  ; 
but  the  present  age,  it  may  be,  is 
spoiled.  They  expect  from  their  na¬ 
val  heroes  a  degree  of  fearless  bra¬ 
very,  which  overleaps  the  bounds 
of  prudent  and  calculating  duty, 
and  sets  at  defiance  every  risk  which 
may  possibly  be  avoided,  and  every 
danger  and  difficulty  that  may  posi- 
silly  be  surmounted  or  removed. 
Lord  Gambier, undoubtedly,  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  what  he 
omitted  to  do  ;  but  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  higher  honour,  and 
raised  himself  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  our  modern  naval  heroes, 
if  he  had  ventured  more. 

If  we  accurately  and  minutely 
analyse  the  character  of  a  British 
sailor,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
been  formed  principally  on  his 
firm  and  unshaken  belief,  that  his 
intrepidity  and  skill  will  bear  down 
every  kind  of  opposition,  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  danger..  He  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  seamen  of  other 
nations,  by  constantly  exposing 
himself  to  what  they  would  deem 
certain  destruction.  It  is  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  character  which  has 
stamped  his  fame,  and  which,  by 
the  terror  it  strikes  into  his  enemy, 
greatly  lessens  the  peril  to  which 
he  exposes  himself.  Had  no  risk 
been  run,  Nelson  would  not  have 
rushed  through  the  surrounding 
shoals  and  batteries  of  Copenhagen, 
in  order  to  grapple  with  the  Danish 
fleet;  nor  would  he  have  attempted 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  amidst 
the  forts  and  sand-banks  of  Abou- 
kir.  By.  doing  what  no  other  men 
dare  or  can  do,  our  sailors  may  oc¬ 
casionally  sacrifice  their  lives,  and 
lose  their  ships  ;  but  they  thus 
make  their  enemies  tremble,  and 
fly  at  their  very  name. 
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The  Baltic  was  also  the  scene  of 
a  very  gallant  exploit.  About  the 
beginning  of  July,  a  Russian  flo¬ 
tilla,  with  a  convoy  of  vessels  la¬ 
den  with  ammunition  and  provi¬ 
sions  for  their  army  in  Finland, 
being  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
British  squadron  under  sir  James 
Saumarez,  took  up  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  under  Pencola  point.  Their 
flanks  were  protected  by 'two  rocks, 
mounted  with  guns :  the  Russians, 
imagining  themselves  perfectly  se¬ 
cure,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to 
British  bravery.  Captain  Martin, 
of  the  Implacable,  was  determined, 
however,  to  impress  them  with  the 
same  respect  and  awe  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag,  which  those  nations  wh<a 
have  longer  experienced  our  naval 
superiority  so  deeply  feel.  For 
this  purpose  the  boats  of  four  ships 
were  manned,  and  placed  under 
the  command  and  guidance  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  Hankey.  The  occasion  call¬ 
ed  for  the  habitual  cool  and  col¬ 
lected  courage  of  British  seamen  : 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  ig¬ 
norant  of  die  track  that  would  lead 
them  most  expeditiously  and  safely 
up  to  their  enemies ;  while  the 
Russians,  covered  and  protected  by 
their  strong  and  commanding  po¬ 
sition,  were  enabled  to  pour  a  well 
directed  and  destructive  fire  upon 
our  advancing  boats  :  our  seamen, 
however,  kept  steadily  on  to  their 
purpose,  and  never  deigned  to  fire 
a  gun  till  their  boats  actually 
touched  the  enemy.  Then  they  let 
loose  their  courage  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies  :  they  boarded  the  gun-boats 
sword-in- hand,  and  swept  away  all 
opposition  and  resistance. 

Every  officer  displayed  the  great¬ 
est  impatience  and  anxiety  to  lead 
on  the  attack ;  and  every  sailor 
strove  to  emulate  their  example. 
Their  success  was  worthy  of  their 
intrepidity.  Th*  flotilla  consisted 


of  eight  gun-boats,  each  mounting  1 
a  32-  and  24-pounder,  and  armed 
with  4-6  men :  of  these  six  were 
brought  out,  and  one  was  sunk, 
and  the  whole  of  the  convoy  was 
captured. 

This  successful  achievement  was 
however,  attended  with  the  loss  of 
the  gallant  leader  :  but  he  died  a 
death  glorious  in  itself,  and  such 
as  must  enrol  his  name  among  the 
heroes  of  the  British  navy.  After 
he  had  captured  one  gun-brig, 
lieutenant  Hankey  was  killed  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  boarding  a 
second.  His  last  words  were  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  honour  of  his  country  :  4i  Huz¬ 
za  !  push  on  !  England  forever!’* 

In  this  severe  contest  we  had  1 7 
killed  and  37  wounded.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  suffered  much  more  dread¬ 
fully  ;  as  63  of  them  were  killed, 
and  124  were  taken  prisoners, among 
whom  were  54  wounded ;  besides 
several  that  were  drowned  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape  from  the  ves¬ 
sels. 

When  the  Spuaish  rcroliitnit,  y 
first  broke  out,  and  the  patriots 
applied  to  this  country  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  support,  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  ex F ted  among 
our  statesmen  and  politicians,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  and  degree  in 
which  this  naton  ought  to  grant 
their  aid  ; — not  th  it  there  existed 
any  doubt  or  demur  about  the  po¬ 
licy  of  supporting  the  Spaniards  in 
their  opposition  to  Bonaparte,  but 
to  many  it  appeared  that  this 
support  would  be  rendered  more 
effectual,  if  it  were  confined  to  our 
supplying  them  with  money  and 
arms,  and  to  such  auxiliary  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  navy  on  their  coasts, 
as  might  at  once  harass  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  and  benefit  the  pa¬ 
triotic  cause.  This  latter  opinion 
was  openly  professed  and  strongly  - 
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inculcated  by  lord  Grenville  in 
the  house  of  peers.  That  his  dis¬ 
suasion  against  our  attempting 
permanently  and  essentially  to  be¬ 
nefit  the  Spaniards,  by  sending  our 
armies  into  their  country,  was 
grounded  on  wise  and  enlightened 
views,  both  of  the  constitution  of 
our  military  forces,  and  of  fhe  im¬ 
probability  of  their  acting  with 
effect  and  union  along  with  the 
Spanish  troops,  will  be  too  fatally 
evinced  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
our  Register  :  that  what  he  recom¬ 
mended  with  respect  to  our  co¬ 
operation,  by  means  of  our  navy, 
was  equally  politic,  the  services 
every  where  performed  by  our 
ships  and  seamen,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity,  in  favouring  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  clearly  show. 

Besides  the  subordinate  and 
confined  services  >  performed  by 
lord  Cochrane  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  by  some  other  naval 
officers  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
meansof  which,  either  the  Spaniards 
were  enabled  to  recover  several 
of  their  towns,  or  the  plans  and 
movements  of  the  French  were 
essentially  thwarted;  the  fleet  un¬ 
der  lord  Colling  wood,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  seas,  was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  the  patriots.  Barce¬ 
lona  had  been  long  besieged'  by 
them,  and  was  reduced  to  such 
straits,  for  want  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  for  its  speedy 
surrender,  provided  the  French 
were  not  able  to  supply  it  with 
•what  it  so  much  stood  in  need  of- 
This  the  French  determined  to 
attempt  by  sea  :  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  on  what  account  they 
preferred  sending  relief  to  Barce¬ 
lona  from  Toulon  by  sea,  to  the 
shorter  and  safer  way  of  relieving 
it,  by  land,  acrosj  the  eastern  Py¬ 
renees,  directly  from  France.  It 


may  be,  indeed,  that  Bonaparte 
was  anxious  to  give  his  beet  an¬ 
other  chance  of  escaping  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  skill  of  the  English  ;  so 
that,  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  finish  their  voyage  unmo¬ 
lested,  the  confidence  of  his  sailors, 
as  well  as  their  seamanship,  might 
be  increased  and  improved. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French 
admiral  Bauden,  who  had  been 
raised  to  his  rank  on  account  of  his 
having  captured,  with  a  very  su¬ 
perior  force,  an  English  frigate, 
had  orders  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Barcelona.  For  this  purpose  he  sail¬ 
ed  from  Toulon,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  with  three  sail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  and  20  large  trans¬ 
ports.  As  soon  as  they  were  dis¬ 
covered,  lord  CollingwOod  gave 
orders  to  admiral  Martin  to  chase 
them.  The  sight  of  the  English 
Sect  was  the  signal  for  the  French 
to  fly.  The  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
one  of  the  frigates,  ran  ashore  be¬ 
tween  Cette  and  Frontignan,  and 
were  set  on  fire  by  their  crews,  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  our 
hands.  The  transports  separated 
from  the  men  of  war,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  where, 
under  the  shelter  of  an  armed  store- 
ship,  two  bombards,  and  a  xebefck, 
they  seemed  to  regard  themselves 
as  safe  from  the  attacks  of  British 
valour.  But  in  this  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  does  great  credit  to  the 
coolness  and  judgement  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  exhibits,  in  its  genuine 
colours,  the  characteristic  bravery 
and  enterprise  of  the  sailers* 

On  this  expedition,  captain  Hal¬ 
lowed  was  employed  by  lord  Col- 
lingwood.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
get  near  the  transports  with  the 
ships  which  he  had  with  him,  the 
captain  dispatched  his  boats,  un¬ 
der 
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der  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Taileur.  The  enemy  were  prepared 
for  his  reception.  The  largest  of 
their  vessels  was  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  means  of  boarding- 
nettings  stretched1  all  round  it. 
Gun-boats  were  stationed  before 
her,  for  the  purpose  both  of  giving 
the  alarm,  and  protecting  her.  But 
their  means  of  defence  were  ren¬ 
dered  unavailing,  by  the  cool  and 
steady  bravery  with  which  the  ju¬ 
dicious  plan  of  attack  was  carried 
into  execution.  Each  boat  had  its 
station  and  object  allotted  it :  to 
this  they  pushed  on,  filling  the  air 
with  their  animating  cheers  :  the 
armed  ship  was  boarded,  at  once, 
at  all  points:  the  resistance,  though 
spirited  and  general,  was  of  no  a- 
vail  :  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
though  found  to  be  double  what 
our  sailors  expected  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  for,  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  British  seamen,  determined  to 
carry  through  what  they  had  once 
set  their  courage  upon.  Nothing 
appalled  them  ;  the  guns  from  the 
castle,  the  forts,  and  the  gun-ho^ts 
opened  on  them,  but  in  vain.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  opposition, 
and  in  sight  of  a  shore  crowded 
with  spectators,  destined  to  be  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  humiliation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  of  the  resistless 
bravery  of  our  sailors,  every  ship 
and  vessel  \was  either  burnt  or 
brought  off.  In  this  action  we  had 
15  killed  and  55  wounded. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this 
year,  few  and  triBing  as  they  are, 
when  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  Britain  in  her  own  element  at 
former  periods,  by  no  means  de¬ 
tract  from  the  reputation  of  her 
sailors.  They  were  few  and  trifling, 
only  because  the  enemy  had  lost 
already  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
navy  j  and  because,  of  the  few 
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which  still  remained,  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  superiority  rendered 
him  extremely  careful. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  success 
of  the  British  arms  was  complete 
wherever  they  were  directed.  On 
many  accounts  it  was  deemed  ad- 
viseable  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Martinique.  This  island  had 
long  been  a  safe  shelter  for  priva¬ 
teers,  by  which  our  trade  had  been 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  an¬ 
noyed.  The  capture  of  this  island 
was  also  a  pail:  of  a  plan  judiciously 
and  politically  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  French  of 
all  their  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  reasons  on  which 
this  plan  was  adopted  are  obvious 
and  strong  ;  besides  weakening  the 
French  power,  it  is  evident,  that 
if  all  the  West-India  islands  are 
brought  into  our  possession,  the 
Americans  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  furnish  France  and  the  states 
of  the  European  continent  under 
her  dominion,  with  colonial  pro¬ 
duce.  Thus  will  they  be  made 

j 

to  feel  more  deeply  the  bad  effects 
of  the  war,  while  at  the  same  time 
one  cause  of  difference  between 
us  and  America  will  be  cut  off. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  French  West- India 
islands  is  wise  and  politic  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  these  considerations,  it 
is  desirable.  One  consequence  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  reduction  is, 
that  British  capital  is  expended  in 
their  improvement ;  and  the  French 
have  more  than  once  boasted,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  they 
have  received  back  their  colonial 
possessions,  much  ameliorated  by 
the  outlay  of  British  skill  and  capi¬ 
tal,  There  is  another  evil,  arising 
from  peculiar,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  temporary  causes,  which 

may 
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may  appear  to  characterize  our 
reduction  of  the  enemy’s  colonial 
possessions  as  impolitic.  By  add¬ 
ing  them  to  our  possessions,  we 
must  necessarily  increase  our  stock 
of  colonial  produce,  already  much 
too  great  foj  the  demand,  and 
thus  eventually  injure  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  estates  in  our  own  islands. 
— Such  is  a  slight  and  brief  view 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  attending  the  extension  of 
our  empire  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  reduction  of  Martinique 
was  rather  tedious  than  difficult. 
The  principal  place  which  the  ene¬ 
my  defended  was  Mount  Sounder  ; 
and  this  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  troops -to  gain  possession 
of,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  against  Foft  Bourbon.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  was  some  hard 
fighting  at  Mount  Sounder.  The 
enemy  repeatedly  charged  our 
troops ;  but  here,  as  in  every  other 
action,  where  the  bayonet  has  been 
employed,  the  superiority  of  the 
British  soldier  in  cool  and  undaunt¬ 
ed  valour  was  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  French  were  en¬ 
trenched  on  the  heights,  and  were 
protected  by  light  artillery  :  from 
this  strong  position,  however, 
they  were  driven ;  and  thus  Fort 
Bourbon  was  completely  laid  open 
to  our  attack.  In  27  days  from  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  from  Barbadoes,  the  whole 
island  of  Martinique  was  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  British  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
though  there  were  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  occasions  for  the  display  of 
much  active  courage,  yet,  from 
the  incessant  rains,  which  during 
the  short  campaign  deluged  the 
island,  they  had  to  undergo  those 
evib  which  require  patience  and 
fortitude,  and  which  have  been 


known  to  break  down  a  British 
army,  that  would  have  stood  firm 
and  unassailable  before  a  very  su* 
perior  enemy. 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
expedition  sailed  from  Barbadoes 
against  Martinique,  captain  Yeo, 
of  the  navy,  at  the  head  of  some 
English  and  Portuguese  troops, 
attacked  the  French  settlement  of 
Cayenne.  No  resistance  appears  to 
have  been  made  ;  and  the  colony 
was  consequently  surrendered  to 
the  united  forces  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal.  From  the  tenure 
of  several  of  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  the  prince  regent  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  future  possessor  of 
the  colony.  The  only  thing  worthy 
of  remark,  connected  with  this  easy 
conquest,  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
Victor  Hughues,  the  French  com¬ 
mander, for  yielding  it  up  so  readily 
and  soon.  Although  the  advanced 
posts  had  been  carried,  and  the 
garrison  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  town,  yet  the  French 
commander  expressly  declares,  that 
he  could  and  would  have  held  out, 
had  not  his  opponents  threatened 
to  have  recourse  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  system  of  liberating  all  the 
slaves  who  should  join  them.-— By 
express  order  of  Bonaparte,  a  mi¬ 
litary  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Victor  Hughues  was  held  in 
France :  he  was  accused  of  not 
having  put  the  colony  of  Cayenne 
into  a  proper  state  of  defence ~ 
of  having  delivered  it  up  much 
sooner,  and  more  easily,  even  than 
its  imperfect  state  of  defence  requir¬ 
ed  ; — and  of  having  been  actuated 
to  this,  by  a  wish  to  spare  his  own 
plantations  and  property  :  of  the 
last  charge  he  was  declared  inpo- 
cent ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  of 
not  having  put  the  settlement  into 
a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  of 

having 
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having  not  proportioned  his  resist¬ 
ance  even  to  the  weak  state  of  the 
garrison. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  gene¬ 
ral  Carmichael  sailed  from  Jamaica, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
With  the  Spaniards  in  the  redac¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Saint  Domingo. 
At  first,  the  French  general  Bar- 
quier,  who  commanded  the  city, 
expressed  his  determination  to 
abide  by  his  instructions,  which 
ordered  him  not  to  surrender  ;  but 
when  general  Carmichael  made 
judicious  and  decisive  preparations 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  the 
governor  thought  proper  to  ca¬ 
pitulate.  The  garrison  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  out  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war  : — the  officers  were 
sent  to  France  on  their  parole, 
and  the  private  soldiers  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

So  far  as  regards  military  trans¬ 
actions,  the  affairs  of  the  West 
Indies  were  favourable  and  pro¬ 
sperous  ;  but  in  another  point  of 
view  they  were  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory.  The  island  of  Jamaica 
discovered,  soon  after  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  strong  and 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  mother  country. 
The  principal  inhabitants  were  dis¬ 
pleased,  not  merely  on  account  of 
■the  injury  they  apprehended  from 
that  measure,  but  also  because 
they  conceived  that,  in  abolishing 
the  slave-trade,  the  mother  country 
had  interfered  with  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  their  own  provincial 
assembly.  In  this  irritated  and 
jealous  state  of  mind,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  that  fresh  causes  of 
disgust  and  dissatisfaction  would 
not  either  actually  arise,  or  be 
imagined  to  exist.  During  a  mu¬ 
tiny  which  took  place  in  a  negro 
90rps,  two  officers  were  slain.  As 
no  coroner’s  inquest  was  held,  the 
legislature  of  the  island  requested 
1809; 
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the  governor  to  lay  before  them 
the  military  proceedings  which 
had  been  carried  on  against  the 
offenders.  This  the  commanders- 
in-chief  peremptorily  refused  ;  at 
the  same  time  prohibiting  all  mi¬ 
litary  persons  from  answering  atiy 
questions  that  might  be  put  to 
them  by  the  legislative  body,  on 
the  subject  of  the  mutiny.  Upon 
this  the  assembly  entered  into 
several  strong  resolutions,  the  a- 
mount  and  purport  of  which  were, 
that  as  their  powers  in  Jamaica 
were  similar  and  equal  to  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  parliament  in  Britain, 
they  had  an  undoubted  right  16 
examine  all  papers  and  persons 
respecting  any  subject  Under  their 
investigation  ;  and  as  the  conl- 
mander-in-chief  had  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
assembly,  their  speaker  issued  a 
warrant,  requiring  his  attendance  at 
their  bar.  To  this  warrant  the  com¬ 
mander  refused  compliance  ;  and 
the  governor  expressed  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
assembly,  after  having  issued  a 
warrant  to  take  the  former  into 
custody,  and  entered  some  strong 
resolutions  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  latter,  determined  to.  pro¬ 
ceed  to  no  other  business  till  repa¬ 
ration  had  been  made  them  for 
the  breach  of  their  privileges.  Thfe 
governor  was  equally  firm  and  de¬ 
termined  :  finding  that  the  ‘  as¬ 
sembly  would  not  carry  on  the 
business  of  die  island,  he  prorogued 
it  in  a  short  speech,  wherein  he 
stated  his  determination  to  bring 
the  circumstances  and  nature  of 
the  dispute  before  the  British  go¬ 
vernments  The  difference  was 
afterwards  made  Up,  dr  rather 
permitted  on  both  sides  to  die 
away;  but  there  h , too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  fear,  that  vhu  feelrnns  which 
produced  or  fomented  it/  still  cling 
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round  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  asserpbly. 

In  the  East  Indies  there  appear¬ 
ed,  at  one  time,  a  probability  that 
a  rupture  would  have  taken  place 
between  us  and  Persia.  Bonaparte, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  actually 
preparing  the  way  for  an  attack 
upon  our  East-India  possessions,  or 
merely  of  alarming  us,  had  dis¬ 
patched  not  only  diplomatic  agents, 
but  several  French  officers,  to  the 
Persian  court.  They  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  so  much  favour,  that 
lord  Minto  seems  to  have  prepared 
for  an  expedition  against  that  em¬ 
pire  r  in  order,  however,  if  possible, 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  this  measure, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the 
French  influence,  sir  Harford  Jones 
was  sent  to  the  Persian  court.  Re¬ 
specting  the  measures  pursued  by 
him,  there  seems  to  be  some  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  at  least  lord  Mmto  seems 
not  to  have  approved  them  ;  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  from  motives 
Springing  solely  from  a  regard  to 
the  honour  of  his  country,  to  have 
been  preparing  for  war  at  the  very 
time  our  ambassador  was  successful 
in  destroying  the  credit  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  French,  and  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  mission  of  a  Persian  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

Our  military  operations  in  the 
jEast  Indies  were  this  year  very 
confined,  and  of  very  trifling  im¬ 
portance.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  governor  of  Travancore  and 
the  British  president ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  troops  of  the 
dewan  made  an  attack  upon  our 
lines  at  Quilon,  and  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  compel  our  men  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves,  and  take  refuge 
within  the  fortifications  of  Cochin. 
The  dewan  of  Travancore  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  the  rajah  of 
Cochin  to  join  in  the  attack  against 
ns ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  put 
him  to  death  •  his  successor,  more 


complying,  cut  off  the  eommunf- 
cation  between  our  troops  and  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  state  of  things,  a 
detachment,  consisting  principally 
of  native  infantry,  was  sent,  wffio 
stormed,  in  the  most  gallant  and 
successful  manner,  the  lines  of  the 
Burner,  and  in  a  short  time  re¬ 
duced  the  insurgents  to  submission- 

t  J 

and  order. 

Disturbances  of  a  different  nay 
ture,  and  of  a  much  more  serious* 
aspect,  broke  out  this  year  in  India,. 
Sir  John  Cradock,  when  he  was 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Madras 
establishment,  being  desirous  of  in¬ 
troducing  and  enforcing  some  (eco¬ 
nomical  arrangements,  turned  his 
attention  first,  to  a  contract,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  tents  were  furnished 
by  those  officers  who  commanded 
native  troops.  In  order  that  he 
might  gain  proper  information  and 
grounds  to  proceed  upon,  he  di¬ 
rected  colonel  Munro,  the  quarter¬ 
master-general,  to  draw  up  a  re¬ 
port  upon  the  subject,  and  present 
it  to  him.  In  this  report,  the  quar¬ 
ter-master-general  advised  the  an¬ 
nulling  of  the  contract,  and  founded 
this  advice  on  allegations  which 
w’ere  deemed  dishonourable  to  the 
officers  of  the  native  corps,  inso¬ 
much  as  they  went  to  charge  them 
with  neglecting,  from  motives  of 
interest,  to  place  and  keep  their 
respective  corps  in  a  state  fit  for 
field  service. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  native  corps  drew  lip 
several  strong  and  pointed  charges 
against  colonel  Munro.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  on  the  Madras 
establishment,  general  Macdowal, 
determined  toprosecutethe  quarter- 
master-general  on  these  charges; 
while  the  civil  government,  at  the 
head  oi  which  was  sir  George 
Barlow,  resolved  to  defend  him. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  general 
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Macdowal  to  colonel  Munro,  or¬ 
dering  him  to  be  placed  under  ar¬ 
rest,  the  latter  points  out  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  injustice  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  placing  under  arrest  an 
officer  holding  one  of  the  first 
situations  under  government,  on 
account  of  a  report  which  had  been 
drawn  up  at  the  special  request 
and  direction  of  the  preceding 
commander-in-chief ;  and  which 
had  received  his  entire  approba¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  aprobation  of 
the  supreme  government.  Colonel 
Munro  at  the  same  time  exnressed 

X 

his  wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
civil  government  at  Bengal ;  and  on 
the  commander-in-chiePs  refusing 
to  accede  to  that  wish,  he  did  him¬ 
self  communicate  his  arrest  and  the 
cause  of  it  to  the  civil  government. 

The  governor  in  council  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  an  express  and 
positive  order  for  the  release  of 
colonel  Munro  before  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  would  take  off 
the  arrest.  When  thus  obliged  to 
release  colonel  Munro,  general 
Macdowal,  in  his  general  orders, 
censured  his  conduct,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  took  leave  of  the 
army,  and  embarked  for  England. 

It  was  now  hoped  that  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  government  of  Madras  would 
have  subsided.  In  order  that  no¬ 
thing  might  be  wanting  on  his  part 
to  bring  about  the  desired  reconci¬ 
liation,  sir  George  Barlow  issued 
general  orders,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  and  vindicated,  in  a  cool 
and  temperate  manner,  the  mea¬ 
sures  ‘pursued  by  the  governor  in 
council,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  conceived  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  report  of  the 
quarter-master-general.  The  army, 
however,  were  not  appeased  ;  and 
fche  governor  considered  it  necessa¬ 
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ry  to  suspend  colonel  Capper  and 
major  Boles.  To  the  former  the 
army  voted  2,000/ a  year,  and  to  the 
latter  1,500/  during  their  suspen¬ 
sion,  as  a  proof  of  their  sense  of 
their  services,  and  as  some  recom¬ 
pense  to  them  for  their  loss  of  situa¬ 
tion.  The  quarter-master-general 
was  still  the  object  of  their  attack 
and  persecution  ;  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  sir  George  Barlow 
was  determined  to  abide  by  that 
officer,  and  to  set  himself  decidedly 
against  his  opponents,  every  op* 
portunity  and  occasion  were  eager¬ 
ly  and  triumphantly  seized  upon, 
by  which  the  animosity  and  dislike 
of  the  officers  to  the  governor  could 
be  manifested.  All  his  invitations 
to  dinner  were  refused  or  slighted 
in  the  most  public  and  provoking 
manner ;  and  matters  were  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extremi¬ 
ty,  that  very  fatal  and  serious  conse¬ 
quences  were  justly  apprehended. 

Besides  the  cause  of  difference 
between  the  civil  and  military  go¬ 
vernment,  arising  from  the  report 
of  the  quarter-master-general,  there 
were  other  causes  which  tended  in 
no  slight  degree  to  keep  alive  and 
extend  the  disputes.  The  civil  go* 
vernment  bad  deemed  it  proper  to 
direct  that  a  retrenchment  should 
take  place  in  certain  allowances  for 
rice  money,  termed  beta,  usually 
made  to  the  military,  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  compensation.  The 
impolicy  of  this  measure  is  evident ; 
it  ought  to  have  been  carefully  a* 
voided  at  all  times,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  at  a  period  when  jealousy 
and  discontent  had  already  taken 
root  among  the  military.  The  offi¬ 
cers  also  complained  that  general 
Macdowal  had  not  been  allowed  a 
seat  at  the  council  board,  to  which 
they  contended  he  was  entitled,  in 
virtue  of  his  rank  and  office  as 
commander-in-chief, 
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Having  gone  thus  far,  and  felt 
their  own  strength,  the  officers  on 
the  Madras  establishment  drew  up 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  in  which  they  enu¬ 
merate  their,  grievances,  and  point 
out  their  wishes  and  expectations. 
The  former  are,  the  exclusion  of 
general  Macdowal  from  a  seat  in 
the  council  j — the  release  of  colo¬ 
nel  Munro  from  a  military  arrest 
by  the  authority  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  — and  the  removal  of  colo¬ 
nel  Capper  and  major  Boles  from 
the  respective  offices  of  adjutant 
and  deputy  adjutant-general.  What 
they  declare  they  wish  for,  and 
seem  to  expect,  is  the  removal  of 
sir  George  Barlow  from  his  situa¬ 
tion  as  governor  of  Madras. 

In  the  memorial,  the  army  at 
large  is  invited  to  deliberate  on  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  government  of  Madras  ;  and 
the  consequence  that  would  result, 
if  the  supreme  government  should 
hesitate  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  memorialists,  by  removing 
sir  George  Barlow,  are  held  forth, 
not  in  the  most  respectful  manner, 
or  in  arribiguous  language,  in  the 
following  sentence  : — “  They  (the 
memorialists)  cannot  suppress  the 
expiession  of  their  concern  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  army  have  recently  been 
violated,  and  of  their  sanguine  hope 
and  earnest  entreaty,  that  the  su¬ 
preme  government  may,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  be  induced  to  appease  their 
just  alarms,  and  to  anticipate  the  ex - 
treme  crisis  of  their  agitation ,  by  re¬ 
leasing  them  from  the  control  of 
a  ruler  whose  measures.  See.” 

In  this  perilous  crisis,  lord  Minto, 
the  governor-general,  published  a 
dispatch,  addressed  to  sir  George 
Barlow,  but,  in  reality,  meant  for 
the  lefractory  army.  This  dis¬ 
patch  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 


to  consider  at  some  length  m  otif 
next  volume,  as  it  does  not  pro-* 
perly  belong  to  the  transactions  of 
the  present  year  :  we  may,  how¬ 
ever,  just  observe,,  that  it  is  far  too 
prolix  ; — that  much  of  the  matter 
it  contains  is  very  irrelevant,  or 
but  slightly  and  remotely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  main  subject — that 
the  whole  tenor  of  it  is  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  any  beneficial 
effect ; — and  finally,  that  in  the 
crisis  to  which  the  disputes  had 
arisen,  other  measures,  of  a  more 
prompt  and  decisive  nature  than  a 
long  dispatch  containing  little  to 
the  purpose,  and  that  little  over¬ 
loaded  with  words,  ought  to  have 
been  adopted  with  the  utmost  ac¬ 
tivity  and  vigour. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
many  enlightened  politicians,  that 
we  hold  our  East- Indian  possessions 
by  a  frail  and  precarious  tenure: 
besides  those  causes  which,  by  a 
slow  and  gradual,  but  regular  and 
unerring  operation,  tend  to  sepa¬ 
rate  all  distant  colonial  possessions 
from  the  parent  state,  there  are 
others  peculiar  to  our  East-India 
territory,  which  most  probably  will 
accelerate  the  separation.  Sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  nations 
who  behold  us  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  whom,  by  defeating  them,  we 
have  taught  no  small  portion  of 
European  discipline  and  skill ;  de¬ 
pending  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
protection  of  our  unwieldy  empire 
upon  the  assistance  of  native  troops, 
who  must  pant  after  the  moment 
when  they  shall  be  able  to  employ 
those  tactics,  which  our  officers 
have  introduced  among  them,  in 
the  service  and  for  the  liberation 
of  their  native  soil ; — it  would  re-, 
quire  the  utmost  wisdom  and  unity 
in  our  councils  to  preserve  our 
Indian  empire.  But  here  again 
we  may  trace  causes,  which,  in¬ 
stead 
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stead  of  checking  and  retarding, 
will  hasten  the  separation  of  this 
part  of  oor  territory.  The  views 
and  interests  of  the  conrt  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  of  the  board  of  control, 
between  whom  are  divided,  in  no 
clearly  nor  exactly  defined  manner, 
the  management  and  government 
of  our  East-Tndia  possessions,  are 
often  at  variance :  while  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  chief  command 
is  allotted  on  the  spot,  not  being  a 
military  man,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  possess  that  confidence  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  miiitarv,  which 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
parent  state  are  so  desirable  and 
■necessary.  Nor  should  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  hide  from  our  appre¬ 
hension,  when  considering  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  that/  Bonaparte, 
ever  watchful  and  active  where 
Britain  may  be  injured,  will  lend 
His  powerful  aid  to  the  causes  which 
we  have  just  enumerated  as  likely, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  de¬ 
prive  us  of  our  East-India  posses¬ 
sions. 

Our  differences  with  America, 
instead  of  being  brought  to  an  ami- 
cable  termination,  have  this  year 
become  wider  and  mere  confirmed. 
All  the  circumstances  and  causes 
which  have  tended  to  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  issue  are  not  yet  distinctly  be¬ 
fore  the' public  ;  but,  so  far  as  they 
are,  the  following  may  be  regarded 
as  a  brief  and  impartial  abstract 
of  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  and  irri¬ 
table  parts  of  our  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  new  regulations  were  made  by 
the  board  of  trade  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  By  these  regulations  all 
neutral  vessels  were  declared  at  li¬ 
berty  to  trade  with  any  port,  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  a  state  of  blockade  : 
the  blockade  was  expressly  defined 
to  comprehend  thp  whole  line  of 


the  coast  of  France,  Holland,  and 
the  parts  of  Italy  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  France.  By  these  regula¬ 
tions,  America  was  permitted  to 
trade  directly  with  Russia,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 
It  was  declared  that  if  any  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels  should  be  brought  in 
under  the  former  orders  in  council,' 
they  would  be  immediately  libe¬ 
rated  without  trouble  or  expense. 

In  consequence  of  this  suspen¬ 
sion  of  our  orders  in  council,  Mr. 
Macldlson,  who  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  issued 
a  proclamation,  allowing  the  inter¬ 
course  of  America  with  France.  To 
this  measure  he  was  also  in  part  led 
by  the  proposals  which  were  made 
to  the  American  secretary  of  state 
by  Mr.  Frskine,  our  ambassador 
there.  Mr.  Erskine  assured  the 
American  government,  that  the 
British  cabinet  were  willing  to  make 
honourable  reparation  for  the  un¬ 
authorized  attack  upon  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  and  to  withdraw  entirely  the 
orders  in  council  of  January  and 
November  j  SOT,  so  far  as  respected 
the  United  States,  under  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  the  president  would  issue 
a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of 
the  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  adjustment  of  the  differ¬ 
ences,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  on  these 
terms,  the  American  merchants 
immediately  began  to  prepare  ta 
renew  their  usual  direct  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  communication  with  the 
continent  of  Europe,.  The  British 
merchants  also  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  speedy  and  cer¬ 
tain  prospect  of  having  the  trade  to 
America  again  f  u  11  y  opened  to  them ; 
when  they  were  informed  by  the 
lords  of  council,'  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  Mr.  Erskine 
with  the  American  government;, 
wgre  unauthorized  by  '  his  instrac- 
U  3  lions. 
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tions,  and  that,  therefore,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  did  not  deem  it  proper  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
They  were,  however,  at  the  same 
time  assured,  that  the  British  go? 
vernment  were  extremely  anxious 
to  adjust  finally  and  speedily  the 
existing  differences ;  and  that,  for 
that  purpose,  explanations,  con¬ 
ceived  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and 
carried  on,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  most  candid  and 
friendly  manner,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  be  entered  into. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Erskine  had  acted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  by  no  means  warranted  by  the 
instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  his  court.  By  these  instruc¬ 
tions  he  was  ordered  to  declare  to 
the  American  government,  ,that  it 
was  not  the  disposition  or  intention 
of  the  British  cabinet  to  revoke 
their  orders  in  council,  as  far  as 
they  respected  the  United  States, 
unless  they  agreed  to  the  following 
conditions 

1st.  That  on  the  mutual  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  non-intercourse  act 
with  this  country,  and  the  orders 
jn  council  as  they  regarded  Ame? 
rica,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  still  keep  in  force  the 
non-intercourse  act  against  France. 

2d.  That  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  should  permit  and  authorize 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  to  aid  in 
enforcing  the  non-intercourse  apt 
against  France and 

2d.  That  the  United  States  should 
renounce,  during  the  war,  the  right 
pf  carrying  on  any  trade  with  any 
colony  belonging  to  the  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  from  which  they 
were  excluded  during  the  peace. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  out  as 
ambassador  to  America,  in  the 
$tead  of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  rer 
palled  ;  but  on  his  landing  he  ex¬ 
perienced,  first  the  insult  of  the 


mob,  and  afterwards  the  inamica- 
ble  disposition  and  ill-will  of  the 
government.  The  president,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses-* 
sion  of  congress,  complained,  in 
no  very  mild  or  conciliating  terms,, 
of  our  cabinet,  for  not  having  sanc¬ 
tioned  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  its  own  ambassador,  upon  the' 
faith  of  which  the  Americans  had 
immediately  begun  to  act,  The* 
correspondence  that  was  carried  on  i 
between  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Smith,  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  displayed  still  more  rancour 
and  bitterness.  Asthelattercharged, 
in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  the 
British  government  with  want  of 
faith,  Mr.  Jackson  conceived  him® 
self  bound  to  repel  the  charge. 
This  he  did  in  a  most  effectual 
manner,  by  proving  that  Mr.  Ers¬ 
kine  had  acted  contrary  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  and  that  Mr.  Pinckney, 
the  American  ambassador  in  Lon-  . 
don,  knew  he  had'acted  so,  as  Mr. 
Canning  had  read  the  entire  in¬ 
structions  to  him.  Mr.  Jackson 
went  further,  and  asserted  that  the 
American  government  itself  was 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
tenor,  if  not  with  the  very  words, 
pf  Mr.  Erskine’s  instructions,  at  the 
very  time  they  concluded  an  ar-  ' 
rangement  with  him,  which  they 
knew  those  instructions  did  not 
only  not  warrant,  but  absolutely 
forbade  him  to  enter  into  it. 

I  * »  »€)  4'* 

This  charge,  which  fixed  on  the 
American  government  that  dupli¬ 
city  and  want  of  faith  they  were 
so  eager  to  brand  our  cabinet  with; 
was  received  with  more  than  usual 
bitterness  by  Mr.  Smith  :  he  utter- 
terly  denied  it ;  but  it  was  admitted 
by  the  president,  afid  proved  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  that  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Erskine’s  instructions  had  been 
laid  before  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  : — that  Mr.  Smith  himself 
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had  substituted  the  terms  of  ar¬ 
rangement  to  which  Mr.  Erskine 
had  without  authority  acceded, 
in  lieu  of  these  which  his  instruc¬ 
tions  ordered  him  to  insist  upon  ; — 
and  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  confessed 
that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  his 
instructions. 

The  American  government  was 
highly  offended  at  the  repeated 
assertion  made  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
that  they  had  been  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Erskine's  instructions  ; 
and  at  length  officially  announced  to 
him,  that  as  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  commissioned  or  empowered  to 
treat  on  the  points  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
government  of  the  United  States 


CHAPTER  X. 

British  Affairs  concluded — Contrast  between  the  Plan  of  Military  Opera¬ 
tions  pursued  hy  Bonaparte,  and  that  of  the  British  Cabinet — Expedi -  » 
tion  under  Sir  John  Stewart  io  Naples — attended  with  no  Success — 
Causes  of  its  Failure — ' Ministers  resolve  to  invade  Holland — Remarks  on 
that  Plan. —  On  the  Equipment  of  the  Expedition — On  the  Character  of 
the  Commander — Proceedings  of  the  Army — Investment  and  Capture 
of  Flushing — Effects  of  the  tardy  Mode  oj  carrying  on  the  Operations — . 
The  principal  and  ultimate  Objects  of  the  Expedition  obliged  to  be  given 
up — Pestilential  Sickness  among  our  Troops  in  J Catcher en — Indecision 
of  Ministry  with  respect  to  retaining  the  Island — Its  Evacuation — Dis¬ 
appointment  and  Indignation  of  the  Country  —  Duel  between  Lord  Castle - 
reugh  and  Air.  Canning — His  Lordships  Statement-  ■  Air,  Canning's 
Reply — Observations  on  them — The  Ministry  broken  up — Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville  refuse  to  join  it— New  Ministry — Jubilee — Aletting  of 
Common  Council — Their  Address — His  Majesty  s  Reply. 

TPIE  plan  of  military  opera-  country  has  acted  upon,  whenever 
tions  uniformly  pursued  by  its  armies  have  attempted  to  op- 
Bonaparte,  and  that  which  this  pose  and  turn  the  current  of  his 
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with  having  formed  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  they  knew  at  the  time 
was  unauthorized,  and  would  not 
be  sanctioned  by  the  British  cabi¬ 
net, — they  must  decline  all:  further 
communication  with  him. 

In  reviewing  these  transactions, 
a  candid  and  impartial  man,  who 
at  the  same  time  is  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries,  will  not  fail 
to  acknowledge  and  lament  the 
pertinacity  with  which  Mr.  Jackson 
brought  forward  the  harsh  and 
unpleasant  charge ;  while  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  in  the  style  of 
the  American  secretary's  letters  he 
will  detect  a  spirit  by  rto  means 
friendly  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. 
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success  on  the  continent,  h^ve  been 
as  opposite  in  their  principle  and 
nature,  as  they  have  unfortunately 
been  in  their  consequences  and  ef¬ 
fects.  tlis  plan  is  marked  by  simpli¬ 
city  and  unity :  in  one  strong,  undi¬ 
vided  and  irresistible  mass,  he  directs 
Jus  powerful  and  well  disciplined 
armies  against  the  most  vulnerable 
and  essential  part  cf  his  enemy’s 
dominions:  towards  this,  he  stea¬ 
dily  and  unweariedly  bends  his 
purpose  and  his  efforts:  he  permits 
nothing  to  draw  aside  his  inten¬ 
tion  or  interrupt  his  aim  :  having 
inliicted  a  mortal  wound,  by  plant¬ 
ing  his  dagger  in  the  very  heart  of 
his  opponent,  he  turns  at  his  lei¬ 
sure  to  subordinate  and  inferior 
objects,  convinced  that  he  has  now 
only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  secure  them. 

The  success  which  has  invariably 
attended  this  line, — and  which  in¬ 
deed  must  have  been  foreseen  the 
moment  it  was  known  that  he  had 
adopted  it,  and  possessed  sufficient 
clear-sightedness  and  perseverance, 
aided  by  sufficient  power,  to  fol¬ 
low  it  to  its  natural  and  unavoid¬ 
able  consequence,— it  might  have 
been  supposed,  would  have  in¬ 
duced  his  enemies  to  have  acted 
on  the  same  principle-  That  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  history  of 
the  wars  by  which  Russia,  Prus¬ 
sia  and  Austria  have  fallen  be¬ 
fore  the  genius  and  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  most  fully  and  fatally 
demonstrates.  Yet  it  might  have 
been  hoped,  that  the  'British  cabi¬ 
net,  less  attached  and  devoted  to 
precedent  and  established  usage 
than  the  continental  cabinets,  and 
having  before  its  eyes  not  only  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  Bona¬ 
parte’s  plan  oi  military  warfare, 
but  also  the  .'evils  attendant  upon 
the  plan  of  operations  pursued  by 
continental  allies,  would  have 
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endeavoured  and  been  anxious  to 
adopt,  as  far  and  fully  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  admit,  the  new  and 
improved  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  In  some  very  important 
respects,  Britain  possessed  peculiar 
and  very  important  advantages : 
by  the  superiority  of  her  navy, 
and  the  immense  number  of  trans¬ 
ports  she  possesses,  she  always  has 
it  in  her  power  to  send  at  no  risk, 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a 
large  force  to  any  point,  and  for 
any  purpose,  that  may  be  deemed 
most  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
her  allies. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  if  Britain  had  sent  a  numerous 
and  iv  ell- gene  railed  army  into  the, 
north  of  Spain,  at  the  time  when 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  into 
Portugal,  the  remnant  of  the 
French  troops,  after  the  defeat  and 
surrender  of  Dupont,  might  have 
been  driven  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  those  barriers  against  invasion 
so  completely  possessed,  and  so 
strongly  defended  by  the  united 
English  and  Spanish  forces,  that 
it  would  have  baffled  the  utmost 
power  of  Bonaparte  again  to  have 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  peninsula. 
This  opportunity,  howeyer,  was 
lost ;  it  may  be,  as  much  through 
the  inactivity  and  ,  unwillingness 
of  the  Spanish  government,  as 
through  any  fault  in  the  plan  of 
operations  and  the  point  of  attack 
determined  upon  by  the  British 
Cabinet. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Austria  (of  which  we 
shall  giye  the  details  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  chapter),  it  was  the  avowed 
intention  of  ministry  to  lend  a  pow¬ 
erful  aid  to  their  ally.  The  former 
administration  had  been  so  often 
held  up  by  them,  while  they  formed 
the  opposition,  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  nation,  on  account 
•  '  •  '  of 
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ef  their  having  neglected  what 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  aiding 
Russia  and  crushing  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  just  before  the  battle 
ot  Eylau,  that  it  was  peculiarly  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them  to  take  an  active 
and  distinguished  part  in  the  war 
between  Austria  and  France.  The 
administration  of  which  Mr.  Fox 
was  .the  leader,  had  declared  in 
plain  and  strong  language  their 
dislike  of  diversions  in  favour  of 
Our  continental  allies  ;  and  had  con¬ 
sequently  abstained,  perhaps  with 
too  rigid  and  unbending  an  ad¬ 
herence  to  their  opinion,  from  assist¬ 
ing  Russia  during  the  war  in  which 
she  was  engaged  against  France. 
The  ministry  who 'succeeded  them, 
thought  that  Britain  might  still, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  of  power  and  territory  which 
Bonaparte  had  obtained,  and  the 
consequent  comparative  inability 
of  the  continental  powers  to  con¬ 
tend  with  him,  lend  no  feeble  or 
despicable  aid  towards  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  of  which  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  held 
out  to  them,  but  certainly  net  to 
fbe  nation  at  large,  a  cheering 
prospect. 

As  they  were  thus  determined 
ggain  to  commit  the  armies  of 
Britain, — armies  which  had  so 
often,  in  the  final  and  lasting  re¬ 
sult  of  their  operations,  disap¬ 
pointed  the  hopes  both  of  their 
countrymen  and  of  the  nations 
in  whose  behalf  they  were  sent 
out ;  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  every 
'  mistake  of  plan  and  operation, — 
every  cause  of  failure,  which  had 
arisen  from  delay,  inadequate  equip* 
ment,  or  insufficient  commanders, 
would  have  been  scrupulously  a- 
yoided.  But,  as  if  experience, 
fcov/evpr  frequently  repeated,  Pi 


attended  with  however  many  se¬ 
rious  and  disgraceful  evils,  was 
utterly  incapable  of  impressing 
lessons  of  wisdom  on  public  men; 
the  British  nation  were  again 
doomed  to  be  disappointed  ; — and 
that  at  a  time  too  when  more  fa¬ 
vourable  results  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  from  the  ju¬ 
dicious  and  seasonable  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  armies,  than  perhaps 
ever  opened  themselves  to  our 
views  and  hopes  during  any  of 
the  former  revolutionary  wars.  In 
the  midst  of  his  victories  over 
the'  troops  of  Austria  ; — after  he 
had  even  gained  possession  of 
Vienna  ; —  Bonaparte  experienced 
a  very  formidable  check,  attended 
with  an  immense  loss  of  men ;  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  resources; 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country  ; 
while  Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Adratic,  was  either  already 
openly  in  insurrection,  or  anxiously 
waiting  to  vise,  as  one  man,  at  the 
approach  of  a  British  army.  This 
certainly  was  the  time  for  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  not  for  diversion.  This 
was  the  time  to  have  wrestled  with 
Bonaparte  .  in  per  son  ;  to  have 
turned  the  scale  of  victory,  already 
inclining  against  him.  Yet  our 
ministers  neglected  the  opportu¬ 
nity:  in  circumstances  of  an  un¬ 
commonly  favourable  nature,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  never  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  again,  they  adhered  to  their  old 
plan  of  making  a  diversion  ;  and 
when  they  ought  either  to  have 
sent  an  army  directly  up  the  A- 
driatic,  as  near  the  grand  scene 
of  action  as  possible,  or  at  least 
to  have  conveyed  it  to  the  expect¬ 
ing  and  roused  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  they  content¬ 
ed  themselves  with  invading  Wal- 
cheren,  and  menacing  Naples, 
When  they  ought  to  have  planted 
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the  poniard  at  the  heart  of  their 
opponent,  they  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  puncturing,  with  a  fee¬ 
ble  hand,  his  extremities.  When  the 
fate  of  Austria,  and  the  freedom  of 
Germany,  alone  should  have  occu¬ 
pied  their  thoughts,  they  sent  one  - 
army  to  destroy  a  few  ships,  lest 
they  should  be  employed  in  invad¬ 
ing  Britain ;  and  another  army  to 
reinstate  the  unworthy  monarch  of 
Sicily  on  his  Italian  throne. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  sir 
John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the 
British  army  in  Sicily,  determined 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Naples.  For  these  purposes 
he  prepared  an  expedition  on  as 
large  and  extensive  a  scale  as  his 
means  would  allow.  When  the 
bravery  of  the  commander  and 
troops,  who  had  conquered  in  the  glo- 
riousvictory  at  Maida,were taken  in¬ 
to  the  account,  a  result,  splendid  at 
least,  if  not  decisively  and  perma¬ 
nently  beneficial,  was  confidently 
looked  forward  to.  The  prevalent 
opinion  in  Sicily  was,  (what  we 
have  already  stated),  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  this  expedition  was 
to  reestablish  Ferdinand  IV.  on  his 
continental  throne  :  but  sir  John 
Stewart,  in  his  official  dispatches, 
asserts  that  his  leading  and  para¬ 
mount  object  was  to  make  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  our  Austrian  al¬ 
lies.  Proclamations  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  issued,  calling  upon  the  Nea¬ 
politans  to  forsake  the  standard  of 
the  usurper,  to  enlist  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  theirlegitimate 
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sovereign,  and  to  receive  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  come  for  the  express  and 
only  purpose  of  freeing  them  from 
French  tyranny,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  blessings  of  their 
ancient  government. 

Sir  John  Stewart  embarked  with 


15,000  British  troops;  and  he  was 
soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  body 
of  Sicilian  troops,  under  the  com' 
mand  of  one  of  the  royal  princes." 
The  king  of  Sardinia  had  under¬ 
taken  to  aid  this  expedition  "with 
6000  men;  but  from  some  unex¬ 
plained  cause  they  never  arrived. 
In  order  that  the  object  of  this 
expedition  might,  if  possible,  be: 
more  completely  and  easily  secured, 
the  British  general  detached  a 
brigade  to  reduce  Lower  Calabria, 
and  after  its  reduction  to  join  him 
over-land.  This  brigade  appears; 
to  have  partly  succeeded  in  the: 
object  for  which  they  were  dis¬ 
patched,  as  they  took  possession: 
of  the  line  of  posts  which  the 
French  had  formed  directly  oppo¬ 
site  Messina,  and  of  which  there-- 
fore  it  was  of  considerable  im— 
portance  to  deprive  them. 

The  island  of  Ischia  was  the; 
first  point  of  attack  of  the  maini 
army.  The  shores  of  this  island,, 
wherever  they  were  accessible, , 
were  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner,  with  a  continued  chain  of 
batteries ;  these,  however,  were 
turned  by  the  British  troops,  and 
successively  deserted  by  the  enemy, 
who  retired  into  the  castle.  The 
French  commander  held  out  here 
for  six  days  ;  nor  did  he  surrender, 
till  a  breaching  battery  had  been 
erected  against  the  works  of  the 
castle.  The  French  garrison, 
which  occupied  Procida,  also  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  British.  This  cap¬ 
ture  proved  of  considerable  value 
and  importance  ;  since  by  means 
of  it  we  were  enabled  to  destroy 
or  capture  a  large  flotilla  of  40 
heavy  gun-boats,  in  their  attempt 
to  pass  in  their  voyage  from 
Gaeta  to  Naples.  Expecting  to 
find  shelter  and  cooperation  from 
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the  artillery  of  the  fortress  of  Pro- 
cida,  of  the  capture  of  which  they 
were  ignorant,  they  sailed  through 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  main,  and 
thus  were  either  destroyed  or  fell 
into  our  hands.  By  the  capture 
of  the  two  garrisons  and  part  of 
the  flotilla;  1500  regular  troops 
were  made  prisoners,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  ordnance  were  taken. 

So  far  our  army  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  appears  also  that  they 
accomplished,  in  a  trifling  and  un¬ 
important  degree,  one  part  of  their 
object.  For  on  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  coasts  of  Naples, 
a  considerable  body  of  men,  who 
had  been  sent  towards  the  North, 
for  the  purpose,  there  is  reason  to 
conjecture,  of  reinforcing  the  army 
in  Upper  Italy,  were  recalled;  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  troops 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
papal  territories,  in  order  to  afd 
the  plans  which  Bonaparte  was 
about  to  put  in  execution  there: — 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  attempt  on  the  continent 
and  on  the  city  of  Naples  must  be 
abandoned ;  for,  besides  a  large 
regular  force  which  Murat  had 
assembled  for  the  protection  of  his 
dominions  and  capital,  a  large 
body  of  national  guards  had  been 
formed  and  embodied.  This  latter 
.circumstance  was  calculated  to 
damp  the  hopes  of  success,  even 
if  a  landing  on  the  continent  of 
Italy  had  been  deemed  prudent, 
and  could  have  been  effected  with 
safety  and  success  ;  for  it  certainly 
was  expected  that  the  Neapolitans 
wpuld  have  received  with  gladness 
the  British  army,  or  at  least  have 
manifested  such  open  and  decided 
ill  -will  t q  their  new  master,  as 
would  have  deterred  him  from 
putting  arms  in  their  hands.  That 
the  French  usurpation  was  by  no 


means  popular,  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe ;  but  there  were 
several  causes  which  naturally  in¬ 
duced  the  Neapolitans  to  endure 
the  tyranny  of  their  new  govern* 
ment,  rather  than  join  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  English  to  ef¬ 
fect  their  liberation,  and  restore 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  They 
remembered  what  happened  after 
the  battle  of  Maida  ;  the  massacre 
which  followed  the  junction  with 
the  English  at  that  time,  wh)en  the 
latter  were  compelled,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  victory,  to  desert 
them.  And  they  anticipated  si¬ 
milar  cruelties  from  the  French, 
if  they  should  again  unite  with  an 
ally,  who  could  not  carry  through, 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  with, 
permanent  success,  the  object  roc 
which  he  came.  It  is  also  said, 
that  the  Sicilian  prince,  who  ac¬ 
companied  sir  John  Stewart,  was 
averse  to  any  hope  being  held  out  to 
the  Neapolitans,  that  a  radical  and 
beneficial  change  would  take  place, 
provided  Ferdinand  IV.  were  re¬ 
established  by  their  means  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Thus 
apprehensive  that  the  English  were 
not  strong  enough  to  expel  the 
French,  and  to  defend  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  territory  from  all  future  at¬ 
tacks  ;  and  having  no  incitement 
from  the  hope  of  being  rewarded, 
by  their  legitimate  sovereign,  with 
the  removal  of  any  of  their  former 
grievances,  in  return  for  their  co¬ 
operation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  they  remained  indifferent  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  result,  or  even  en¬ 
listed  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  their  French  master. 

Sir  John  Stewart,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectation  and  design  of  invading 
Naples,  thought  it  advisable  to 
keep  possession  of  Ischia,  in  order 
that,  he  might  occupy  the  attention 
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of  the  enemy,  anti  prevent  their 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  army 
of  Upper  Italy  ;  and  aPo  that  he 
might  ^  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  favourable  circumstances 
that  might  occur.  In  order  to 
attain  these  objects'  with  more 
certainty  and  completeness,  he 
dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to 
take  possession  of  Soilla  castle. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  this  im¬ 
portant  fortress  was  attended,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  disappoint¬ 
ment.  When  the  operations  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time, 
and  were  proceeding  with  every 
prospect  of  a  speedy  and  success¬ 
ful  termination,  a  very  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  suddenly  made 
their  appearance,  and  compelled  the 
officer  wTho  commanded  the  British 
detachment  precipitately  to  raise  the 
siege  and  embark  for  Messina.  In 
consequence  of  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  enemy,  we  were  un- 
able  to  carry  off  our  stores  or  be¬ 
sieging  train.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  howrever,  the  enemy,  from 
some  unknown  and  inexplicable 
cause,  retreated  again  from  the 
coast,  after  having  blown  up  the 
works  of  Scilla.  Our  troops  on 
taking  possession  of  it  not  only 
regained  their  captured  stores, 
but  an  immense  quantity  of  stores 
and  ordnance  left  by  the  enemy, 
which  they  had  for  a  considerable 
time  before  been  accumulating 
and  depositing  there,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  long  threatened  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily.  The  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  again  returned  as  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  as  they  had 
quitted  the  fortress,  and  after  four 
days  possession  the  British  were 
forced  finally  and  completely  to 
abandon  it,  as  well  as  their  other 
conquests. 

Thus  ended  our  expedition  to 
the  Italian  continent;  apparently 


undertaken  from  very  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  French  force  in  Naples, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  detained  for  a  short  time 
reinforcements  destined  for  the  army 
of  Italy  : — this  was  the  sum  total 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  it; 
while  it  undoubtedly  tended  to 
weaken  the  confidence  and  the 
hope  to  which  the  Neapolitans 
had  long  clung,  that  British  valour, 
directed  by  British  skill  and  en¬ 
terprise,  would  free  them  from 
their  invaders. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war  between  France  and  Au¬ 
stria,  the  British  ministry  began  to 
make  preparations  for  a  very  large 
and  formidable  expedition.  Im¬ 
mense  bodies  of  troops  were  march¬ 
ed  from  different  parts  of,the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Hampshire,  from  which  the  em¬ 
barkation  was  to,  take  place.  The 
grateful  intelligence  that  Bona¬ 
parte,  after  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  the  archduke  from 
his  position,  had  been  compelled 
to  recross  the  Danube  with  enor¬ 
mous  loss,  and  that  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  Germany  had  gained  fresh 
spirit  and  confidence,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  accession  of  strength  from 
this  defeat,  induced  the  British 
ministry  to  hasten  forward  the 
expedition,  and  to  render  it  still 
more  formidable  and  complete 
than  they  had  at  first  intended. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  within  the 
recollection  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  had  such  a  numerous  body 
of  troops  been  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  the  continent : 
they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
40,000  men  ;  and  their  operations 
were  to  be  assisted  by  the  power¬ 
ful  aid  of  between  20  and  30  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  a  great  number 
of  frigates,  gun-boats,  bombs,  <xe. 

Although  ministers  endeavoured 
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to  keep  the  precise  object  of  this 
expedition  a  profound  secret,  yet 
long  before  it  sailed,  the  point  of 
attack  was  known,  not  only  here, 
but  even  to  our  enemies.  Indeed 
almost  the  first  clear  and  positive 
notice  of  the  object  on  which  it 
was  about  to  be  sent,  appeared  in 
the  French  newspapers ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  declared  bv  the  French 
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government,  that  so  early  as  the 
month  of  April  the  governor  of 
Flushing  had  orders  to  put  that 
garrison  in  such  a  state  of  defence 
as  might  enable  him  to.  resist  the 
attack  of  the  English  forces.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  when  the 
expedition  was  first  planned,  and 
even  till  a  short  time  before  it 
sailed,  the  British  ministry  had 
other  objects  in  view  than  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Flushing,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  French  ships 
of  war  which  were  understood 
to  be  in  the  Scheldt.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  designed  it  to  operate 
also  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria ;  arid  thus  at  dice  to  have 
secured  an  object  exclusively  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  one  the  benefits  of  which 
would  be  experienced  by  our  allies. 

It  might  have  been  imagined, 
that  the  slightest  reflection  would 
have  pointed  out  the  folly  of  this 
double  plan.  If  we  ever  expect 
to  gain  any  advantage  over  Bona- 
arte,  it  must  be  by  outstripping 
im  in  activity,  and  outwitting 
him  by  the  secrecy  and  policy  of 
our  measures.  But  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  that  if  our  ulterior  object 
had  been,  that  our  army  after 
having  destroyed  the  French  ship¬ 
ping  should  have  joined  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  thus  have  acted  as  a  power¬ 
ful  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria, 
that  object  would  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  frustrated,  by  the  time 
which  would  necessarily  be  taken 


up  in  securing  the  first  point.  While* 
we  were  employed  in  forcing  our 
way  up  the  Scheldt,  Bonaparte,  if 
he  had  entertained  any  very  serious 
apprehension  from  our  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  German  insurgents, 
would  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
have  quelled  them.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  had  directed  our  first 
efforts  to  forming  a  junction  with 
them,  we  left  the  enemy  time  and 
opportunity  to  put  his  ships  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  power  we  could 
hr  i  ng  ag  ai  n  st  them .  1 1  may  the  re- 

fore  fairly  be  concluded,  that  if 
ministers  actually  hoped  to  have 
secured  both  objects  by  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  they  grounded  their  ex¬ 
pectations  on  a  very  slight  and 
frail  basis. 

Besides,  we  should  consider  in 
what  light  an  expedition,  having  this 
double  object  in  view,  would  strike 
the  German  insurgents.  They  anxi¬ 
ously  lookedfor out  cooperation:  we 
had  frequently  and  earnestly  called 
upon  the  continent  to  regard  Britain 
as  Willing  to  attempt  its  liberation 
and  independence,  even  at  a  great 
risk  and  expense.  It  is  true, 
we  had  been  represented  as  devoted 
too  narrowly  and  exclusively  to 
our  own  interests.  The  time  seem¬ 
ed  approaching,  when  this  calumny* 
might  be  wiped  off.  An  opporttb 
nity  never  before  known  presented 
itself,  for  Britain  to  prove  that  the 
liberation  of  the  continent  filled  the 
mind  of  her  ministry  so  entirely, 
as  to  exclude  all  considerations 
of  national  interest.  The  whole 
of  the  north  of  Germany  was  in 
arms ;  the  reputation  of  Bonaparte 
had  experienced  a  severe  shock ; 
his  progress  was  stopped.  At  this 
critical  moment  Britain  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  most  formidable  arma¬ 
ment  j  by  this,  it  was  imagined,  she 
might  either  destroy  the  feeble 
remains  of. the  French  navy,  or 
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Jend  a  powerful  assistance  to  the 
German  insurgents.  Had  she 
been  merely  a  match  for  the  navy 
of  France;  or  had  there  been 
even  a  remote  chance  that  the 
ships  in  the  Scheldt  could  put  to 
sea,  or,  if  they  did,  could  escape 
die  British  fleets ;  then,  perhaps, 
the  continent  would  have  had  no 
right  to  expect  that  their  interests 
should  have  been  preferred.  But, 
situated  as  Britain  was,  it  must 
have  galled  and  disappointed  those 
who  had  risen  in  arms  against 
Bonaparte,  to  perceive,  that  when 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  have 
assisted  them,  we  preferred  an 
object  exclusively  British,  or  even 
permitted  that  object  to  enter  into 
our  plans  at  the  time  we  professed 
to  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  the 
continent. 

If,  however,  the  British  ministry 
ever  seriously  thought  that  they 
should  be  able,  by  means  of  the 
expedition,  to  attain  both  objects ; 
— to  block  up  or  destroy  the  French 
fleet,  and  to  create  a  powerful 
and  successful  diversion  in  favour 
of  Austria  ; — they  were  obliged 
to  forgo  the  expectation  of  the 
latter  resuk,  by  the  news  which 
they  received,  previous  to  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  expedition,  that  Austria 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
armistice  with  France,  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  which  too  clearly 
proved  that  she  was  unable  to 
continue-  the  war.  This  intelli¬ 
gence  necessarily  confined  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  capture  of  the  French  ships 
of  Wcjr. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  ministers 
for  the  complete  manner  in  which 
the'  expedition  was  fitted  out,  in 
every  respect \  nothing  seemed  to 
be  wanting  to  secure  it  as  incch 


success  as  the  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  it  was  about  to  be 
sent  would  admit  of,  but  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  able  commander. 
But  here,  unfortunately,  the  British 
ministry  rendered  unavailing  and 
useless  the  formidable  strength  and 
the  complete  equipment  of  the 
troops.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  command  was  to  be  given  to  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  the  nation  no  lon¬ 
ger  looked  for  ward  to  theresult  with 
confidence  or  hope  ;  they  durst  not 
flatter  themselves  that  the  known 
gallantry  of  British  soldiers  would 
obtain  the  success  it  deserved,  when 
directed  and  led  on  by  a  general 
whose  very  name  was  almost  pro¬ 
verbial  for  inactivity  and  indo¬ 
lence. 

After  the  troops  were  all  embark¬ 
ed,  and  the  transports  and  men  of 
war  were  on  the  point  of  sailing,  a 
contrary  wind  set  in,  and  blew  so 
strongly  and  steadily  as  to  detain 
the  fleet  in  the  Downs  nearly  a 
fortnight.  At  length,  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  July,  it  sailed.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  army  in  the 
islands  of  Walcheren  and  South 
Beveland,  situated  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  they  found  the 
enemy  not  disposed  to  make  any 
resistance  except  in  Flushing.  This 
place  lord  Chatham  immediately 
proceeded  to  invest.  As  the  ope¬ 
ration  did  not  require,  nor  indeed 
admit  of,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
troops,  it  would  have  been  advise- 
able  to  have  dispatched  the  rest 
to  execute  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  expedition.  This,  however, 
was  not  done ;  the  unemployed 
troops  were  suffered  to  remain 
cooped  up  in  the  transports,  instead 
of  being  sent  against  the  forts  of 
the  Scheldt.  By  the  capitulation 
of  Middleburgh,  it  appeared  that 
it  was  the  design  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  retain  a  permanent  occu¬ 
pation 
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'jpation  of  the  island  of  Walcheren ; 
a  measure  unnecessary,  or  at  least 
of  little  utility,  if  the  French  fleet 
had  been  destroyed,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  seemed  to  point  out  that  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  naval 
interests  of  Britain  were  to  be 
consulted  in  an  expedition  which 
ought  to  have  been  directed  solely 
to  the  good  of  our  allies. 

The  conquest  of  Flushing  was 
l  not  of  such  easy  and  speedy  achieve¬ 
ment  as  was  at  first  expected  :  by 
some  neglect  or  remissness  on  the 
part  of  our  commander,  the  enemy 
were  enabled  to  send  across  from 
die  opposite  coast  considerable  re¬ 
inforcements  ;  and  though  they  were 
defeated  with  great  loss  in  every 
sortie  they  made,  they  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  hold  out  so  long,  that,  on 
the  surrender  of  Flushing,  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  proceed 
up  the  Scheldt.  That  a  more  enter¬ 
prising  general  would  have  taken 
this  fortress  much  more  expedi¬ 
tiously  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  lord  Chatham  was  not  only 
indisposed  to  prompt  and  vigo¬ 
rous  measures  himself,  but  he  was 
also  averse  to  their  being  employed 
by  the  generals  under  him.  Xrf* 
one  of  the  sorties,  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  so  closely,  and  in  such 
extreme  confusion,  that  our  troops 
could  have  taken  the  town  by  as¬ 
sault  ;  but  from  this  attempt  they 
were  withdrawn  by  the  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

Flushing  was  invested  on  the 
1st  of  August,  on  the  13th  the 
batteries  were  completed,  and  the 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  having 
taken  their  respective  stations,  the 
bombardment  commenced  that  day. 
The  town  suffered  dreadfully,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  effects  of  Congreve’s 
rockets ;  the  fortifications  were 
but  little  injured.  General  Mon- 
net,  who  commanded,  attempted 
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an  inundation  of  the  island  ;  but  it 
was  not  carried  to  such  a  length 
as  materially  to  retard  or  impede 
our  military  offensive  operations- 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  cannonaded  the  town 
for  some  hours,  with  considerable 
effect :  the  enemy’s  fire  ceased ; 
and  a  summons  was  sent  in  :  but 
some  delay  and  difficulty  having 
arisen,  it  is  supposed  from  gene¬ 
ral  Monnet’s  wish  either  to  include 
some  Irish  troops  in  the  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  to  obtain  time  for  their 
escape,  the  attack  recommenced, 
and  an  advanced  post  was  carried 
by  the  bayonet.  The  next  day 
the  enemy  demanded  a  suspension 
of  arms,  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  surrender  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
garrison,  amounting  to  more  than 
4000  men,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of 
Flushing,  a  rumour  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  that  no  ulterior  operations 
would  be  undertaken.  Nothing, 
however,  appears  to  have  been 
decided  till  the  27th  of  August, 
when  sir  Richard  Strachan,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  having  gone 
in  person  to  learn  lord  Chatham’s 
plans,  was  told  that  his  lordship 
had  come  to  a  determination  not  to 
advance.  While  the  British  com¬ 
mander  was  slowly  proceeding  in 
the  siege  of  Flushing,  or  hesitating 
after  its  surrender  whether  he 
should  proceed  up  the  Scheldt,— 
one  day  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  were  feeble  and  un¬ 
prepared,  and  resolving  to  ad¬ 
vance;  and  the  next  day  driven 
from  his  purpose  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt 
were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  a 
formidable  army  was  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp, 
—the  French  had  been  by  no  means 
idle*  Every  preparation  had  been 
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made  to  oppose  the  passage  both 
of  our  army  and  navy the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
France  as  far  as  Paris  had  been 
stripped  of  the  national  guards  ; 
and  an  army  numerous  at  least,  if 
not  formidable  from  its  discipline 
and  experience,  had  actually  been 
collected  for  the  defence  of  Ant¬ 
werp  and  the  shipping.  The  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  naval  stores, 
with  which  the  arsenals  of  that  city 
had  been  filled,  were  either  remov¬ 
ed,  or  placed  in  such  a  state  that 
they  could  easily  be  removed,  if  we 
should  succeed  in  forcing  a  passage 
up  the  Scheldt;  and  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  ships  so  high  up  the 
river,  as  to  put  them  beyond  the 
possible  reach  either  of  cur  navy 
or  army. 

While  the  commander  of  our 
land  forces  displayed  none  of  the 
requisite  qualities  of  a  general, — 
while  by  his  delay  and  indecision 
he  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  assembling  a  force  sufficient  to 
oppose  our  progress, — sir  Richard 
Strachan  acted  with  the  usual 
promptitude  and  firmness  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  sailor.  He  offered  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner  every  assistance 
and  cooperation  which  the  navy 
was  capable  of  afford  ing  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  received  with  un- 
dissembled  dissatisfaction  and  in¬ 
dignation  the  determination  of  lord 
Chatham  to  reject  his  proffered  as¬ 
sistance,  and  to  proceed  no  further. 

The  most  melancholy  and  dis¬ 
astrous  part  of  the  history  of  this 
ill-judged  and  ill- conducted  expe¬ 
dition  remains  vet  to  be  told.  Lord 
Chatham  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  troops  returned  to  England. 
The  remainder  found  it  expedient 
to  give  up  ail  their  conquests,  ex¬ 
cept  the  island  of  Walcheren.  This 
it  was  resolved  to  keep,  if  possible* 


for  the  purpose  both  of  shutting  i?g»- 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  thus  r 
preventing  the  sailing  of  the  French  : 
fleet,  and  of  enabling  our  mer-  i 
chants  to  introduce  British  man  a-  I 
factures  into  Holland.  But  from 
this  island,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  most 
expensive  expedition,  we  were 
doomed  to  be  driven  by  an  enemy 
more  cruel  and  destructive  than 
the  French.  It  was  notoriously 
unhealthy.  The  French  troops  who 
had  garrisoned  it  had  suffered' 
dreadfully  from  a  pestilential  sick-> 
ness.  Though  they  had  been  ig-> 
norant  of  this,  our  ministry  might 
have  learnt  from  the  inhabitants,, 
or  they  might  have  conjectured 
from  the  nature  of  its  situation  and 
climate,  that  it  would  prove  a  grave 
to  our  troops.  Here,  however,,  they 
were  Ordered  to  remain,  and  conse¬ 
quently  were  doomed  to  perish.  Mi¬ 
nisters  discovered  the  same  indeci¬ 
sion  as  lord  Chatham.  When  the 
fatal  malady  appeared  to  be  sus¬ 
pending  its  ravages,  they  resolved 
to  retain  possession  of  the  island. 
At  an  enormous  expense  they  sent 
out  materials  for  building  barracks 
and  repairing  the  fortifications; — 
^provisions  and  even  water  for  the 
troops  were  obliged  to  be  furnished 
from  England.  The  malady  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased :  they  paused 
in  their  proceedings,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  evacuate  the  island.. 
The  frost  set  in ;  the  deaths  were 
not  so  numerous.  Again  they 
clung  to  their  dearly  bought  con¬ 
quest.  At  length,  after  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  our  forces 
had  either  died  of  the  pestilential 
disease  or  been  rendered  by  it  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  their  duty, 
the  fortifications,  which  had  been 
repaired  at  a  great  expense,  were 
destroyed  ;  and  the  island  was  eva¬ 
cuated,  in  the  sight  of  an  enemy, 
who,  knowing  that  the  ravages  of 
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disease  would  render  any  attack 
Upon  Us  unnecessary,  took  no  mea*' 
sures  to  expel  us  from  our  fatal 
conquest. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  had 
been  feo  indisputable  and  egregious ; 
it  ^iad  been  attended  with  conse¬ 
quences  so  disgraceful  to  the  British 
ministry,  and  so  disastrous  as  well 
as  provoking  to  our  brave  soldiers, 
that  only  a  very  few  voices  were 
feebly  held  up  in  mitigation  of 
the  censure,  which  was  strongly 
and  generally  passed  upon  those 
who  had  planned  and  him  who  had 
directed  the  execution  of  it.  In¬ 
deed  the  causes  to  which  the  failure 
might  justly  be  attributed  were  so 
palpably  evident,  and  were  so  easily 
and  directly  traced  up,  partly  to 
ministers,,- and  partly  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  that  the  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  doubt  was,  respecting 
the  due  apportioning  of  the  blame 
and  the  consequent  indignation  of 
the  people.  It  was  saicl  that  the 
expedition  would  have  succeeded, 
if  unforeseen  and  unexpected  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  not  arisen,  and  op¬ 
posed  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  its  success.  But  was  it  not 
known  that  the  coast  of  wThich  our 
army  was  to  gain  possession  was 
strong  from  nature  and  art  ?  Might 
it  not  have  been  foretold,  that  by 
directing  our  first  efforts  against 
Flushing,  instead  of  pushing  directly 
forward  to  the  grand  and  main 
object  in  view,  the  arsenals  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  the  shipping  there,  would 
by  the  delay  be  placed  beyond  our 
reach  or  our  powTer  ?  Above  and 
before  all,  ought  not  ministers  to 
have  known,  that  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  a  man  as  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  they  blasted  every  ex¬ 
pectation  of  success,  w7bich  might 
otherwise  have  been  derived  from 
an  expedition  not  only  of  the  great¬ 
est  force  and  most  completely 
ISO©. 
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equipped,  but  destined  to  act  upon 
the  best-digested  and  wisest  plan  ? 
Instead  of  calling  for  approbation 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  and 
equipment  of  the  expedition,  they 
ought  to  take  shame  and  remorse 
to  themselves,  for  having  rendered, 
by  the  simple  act  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commander,  their  own 
plans  of  no  avail,  and  fruitlessly 
lavished  the  blood,  the  treasure* 
and  the  military  resources  of  the 
nation. 

The  attention  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  was  soon  called  off  to  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  one  of  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  divert  their  indignation, 
and  the  other  to  suspend  it  for  a 
short  time  we  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
putes  among  the  ministry,  and  thp 
celebration  of  the  jubilee,  held  in 
honour  of  the  king’s  having  entered 
on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
It  had  been  long  suspected  and 
rumoured  that  the  members  of  the 
British  cabinet  by  no  means  agreed 
among  themselves*  The  failure  of 
the  expedition  against  Walcheren 
called  forth  these  disputes  into  a 
public  act  of  a  most  disgraceful 
nature.  On  the  22d  of  September 
a  duel  took  place  between  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  two 
members  of  his  majesty’s  cabinet, 
holding  the  highest  official  situations 
in  the  state,  tne  former  being  se¬ 
cretary  for  the  colonial  department, 
and  the  latter  secretary  for  foreign' 
affairs.  The  first  fire  was  without 
effect ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the 
difference  did  not  appear  to  the 
combatants  to  admit  of  explanation 
or  apology,  they  fired  at  each  other 
a  second  time,  when  Mr.  Canning 
received  his  antagonist’s  bullet  in 
his  right  thigh. 

This  duel  was  preceded  and  im¬ 
mediately  occasioned  by  a  letter 
from  lord  Casdereagh  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning.  In  this  letter  his  lordship  ac- 
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cuses  Mr.  Canning  of  having  clan¬ 
destinely  endeavoured  to  procure 
his  removal  from  his  situation,  and 
of  having  obtained  a  positive  pro¬ 
mise  to  that  effect  from  the  duke  of 
Portland.  His-  lordship  declares 
that  he  would  not  have  deemed  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Canning  improper 
or  unfair  towards  himself,  if  he  had 
not  concealed  hi's  intention  from  his 
lordship,  who,  as  the  person  most 
interested,  ought  explicitly,  and  at 
first,  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Canning’s  proposal  for 
his  removal.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Canning,  not' with stapding  he 
had  declared  his  conviction  that 
lord  Castlereagh  was  unfit  for  his 
situation,  and  had  thereupon  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  duke  of  Portland 
to  consent  to  his  removal,  con¬ 
tinued  to  treat  his  lordship  as  if  he 
still  possessed  his  confidence  and 
good  opinion,  and  permitted  a  mi¬ 
nister,  whom  he  had  denounced  to 
the  'premier  as  incapable,  to  plan 
and  carry  into  execution  the  most 
expensive  and  formidable  expedi¬ 
tion  perhaps  ever  sent  from  the 
British  shores. 

Lord  Castlereagh  added,  that  he 
was  aware  Mr.  Canning  might 
urge  that  he  himself  was  anxious 
that  his  proposal  for  the  removal  of 
his  colleague  might  speedily  be  de¬ 
cided  upon,  and  that  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  pressed  the  duke  of  Portland 
to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  but  that 
his  grace,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  cabinet,  supposed  to  be 
his  lordship’s  friends,  had  resisted 
the  proposal.  This,  however*  did 
not,  in  his  lordship’s  opinion,  jus¬ 
tify  Mr.  Canning  in  concealing  his 
proposal  from  his  colleague,  and 
still  less  in  acting  towards  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  he  continued 
to  possess  his  confidence.  Tire  un¬ 
justifiable  and  clandestine  manner 
in  which, -Mr.  Canning  proceeded 


towards  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object,  against  which  lord  Cftstle- 
reagh  declared  he  had  no  right,  and 
should  have  felt  no  inclination,  to 
have  expressed  any  resentment,  if 
Mr.  Canning  had  acted  openly, 
and  called  for  the  removal  of  his 
colleague  on  public  grounds, — laid 
his  lordship  under  the  painful  ne¬ 
cessity,  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
character,  of  calling  for  that  satis¬ 
faction  which  he  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  claim. 

Soon  after  the  duel,  a  more  full 
and  particular  statement  pf  lord 
Castlereagh’s  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Canning  appeared, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
beep  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  particular  and  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  have  h^en  made 
public  under  his  direction  and  au¬ 
thority.  As  far  as  this  statement 
.  relates  to  what  may,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  be  called  the  personal  grounds 
of  difference,  (if  on  such  a  subject, 
and  between  men  holding  such  high 
and  responsible  situations,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  made  between  personal 
and  public  grounds,)  it  adds  little 
to  what  is  contained  in  the  letter 
which  immediately  preceded  the 
duel.  But  in  other  points  of  view 
it  is  deeply  deserving  our  serious 
attention.  From  the  letter  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Canning  not  only 
behaved  in  a  manner  towards  lord 
Castlereagh  which  was  far  removed 
from  that  openness  and  candour 
which  one  gentleman  expects  and 
is  accustomed  to  receive  iron)  an¬ 
other  ;  but  that  he  so  far  forgot  Ins 
duty  as  a  public  minister,  and  so 
utterly  abandoned  or  ’sacrificed  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
which,  in  that  capacity,  it  was 
above  all  things  incumbent  upon 
him  to  have  studied  and  pursued, 
that  he  gave  his  confidence  and  co¬ 
operation  to  a  colleague,  whom  he 
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Jhad  denounced  to  the  premier  as 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office  ; — and  that  too,  not  at 
a  time  when  the  regular  and  com- 
paratively  inconsequential  business 
of  his  office  was  to  be  performed; 
but  when  an  expedition,  which  had 
cost  the  nation  an  enormous  sum,— * 
which  was  destined  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  an  arduous  under¬ 
taking, — which  was  composed  of 
the  choicest  troops  of  Britain,— 
and  on  the  issue  of  which'  depended 
not  only  the  lives  of  thousands,  but 
the  retrieving  of  that  reputation  for 
military  skill  and  enterprise  which 
had,  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  received  such  repeated  and 
dreadful  shocks,  from  our  failures 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Portugal,  and 
in  Spain, — was  to  be  planned, 
equipped,  and  carried  into  effect. 

The  statement  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  presents  to  our  astonished 
and  indignant  sight  another  in¬ 
stance  of  ministerial  intrigue,  equal¬ 
ly  disgraceful,  and  highly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  interest  of  Britain  and 
her  allies.  It  positively  and  une¬ 
quivocally  asserts.,  that  there  was 
delusion  practised,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  lord  Wellesley 
to  be  ambassador  in  Spain.  Al¬ 
though  his  lordship  was  gazetted  for 
this  appointment  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  yet  he  delayed  setting  out 
for  Spain  till  after  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  had  sailed,  and  thus 
arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  cause  of  our  allies.  This  delay 
in  his  setting  off,  the  statement 
ascribes  to  his  having  been  promised 
and  designed  by  Mr.  Canning  to 
succeed  lord  Castlereagh  as  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  in  the  war  depart¬ 
ment. 

Against  such  serious  charges, 
equally  implicating  Mr.  Canning 


as  a  gentleman  and  a  public  mi¬ 
nister,  the  nation  naturally  expected 
a  prompt,  if  not  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
ply.  But  nearly  a  month  elapsed 
from. the  time  of  the  duel  before 
Mr.  Canning  deigned,  or  found 
himself  prepared,  to  enter  on  his 
defence.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ministry  was  completely  broken 
up.  The  duke  of  Portland  gave  in 
his  resignation,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities  ;  and  lord  Cas* 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  resigned, 
but  not  officially  and  formally  till 
after  the  duel  had  taken  place. 

At  length  Mr.  Canning’s  state¬ 
ment  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
plain  that  unless  he  could  deny  the 
facts  alleged  against  him  by  lord 
Castlereagh,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  remove,  or  even  to  weaken,  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  the 
public  mind  had  received  against 
him  :  and  yet  he  had  much  in  his 
favour,  he  was  looked  up  to,  as  a: 
man  of  nice  honour  and  direct 
dealing  ;  while  his  opponent,  had 
long  been  the  bye-word  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  natron  for  flexibility 
of  conduct  aud  love  of  place.  But 
not  all  the  respect  entertained  for 
Mr.  Canning’s  former  conduct, 
aided  as  it  was  by  the  prejudice 
against  lord  Castlereagh,  was  of 
service  to  him  in  this  instance# 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  statement  was 
simple,  and  plainly  told :  it  urged 
facts,  with  respect  to  his  colleague, 
which,  if  they  could  not  be  posi¬ 
tively  contradicted,  admitted  of  no 
excuse,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  occurred,  or  the  mo¬ 
tives  from  which  they  sprung. 

Mr.  Canning  allows  that  the 
proposal  and  plan  for  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh’s  dismissal  continued  frora 
Easter  till  September  ;  but  he  con¬ 
tends  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  1  onkhip’s  friends  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  dismissal  was  delayed  till  the 
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termination  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  principal  point  on 
which  he  insists  is,  that  hfe  supposed 
his  colleague  knew  that  his  dismis¬ 
sal  was  in  contemplation,  and  that 
it  originated  with  him.  But  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  an  honourable  man, 
and  oup-ht  it  not  to  have  been  his 

o  .  , 

first  and  most  anxious  care,  to  have 
himself  informed  lord  Castlereagh, 
that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  propose  his  dismissal ;  and 
that  he  had  actually  obtained  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  it  should  take  place  ?  Mr. 
Canning  did  not  do  this  ;  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  recommending 
and  committing  the  comrnunica-r 
tion  of  the  ungrateful  intelligence 
to  one  of  lord  Castlereagh’s  friends. 
He  wished  his  colleague  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  dismissal :  he  was 
afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings,  if  it 
should  be  made  known  to  him  in 
an  indiscreet  and  hurried  manner. 
But  did  he  imagine  the  noble  lord 
destitute  of  those  feelings  which 
would  be  wounded  at  the  unfolding 
of  secret  machination ;  and  at  the 
knowledge  that  lie,  who  had  con¬ 
stantly  met  and  received  him  with 
unaltered  countenance  and  lan¬ 
guage,  was  actually  planning  his 
dismissal,  because  he  deemed  him 
an  unworthy  and  incapable  col¬ 
league  ?  But  Mr.  Canning  asserts, 
he  naturally  supposed  that  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  intelligence  to  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  had  actually  fulfilled  their 
commission.  Is  Mr.  Canning  so 
inexperienced  in  reading  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  dispositions,  as  they  im¬ 
press  themselves  on  the  countenance 
and  behaviour,  as  not  to  have 
found  out,  during  his  interviews 
with  his  colleague,  whether  he  was 
really  acquainted  with  the  plan  for 
his  dismissal  ?  He  acknowledges  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  short  time  previous  to 
receiving  tffie  challenge  lie  first 


found  out  that  lord.  Castlereagh 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on.  Then,  though  it  was 
too  late  to  have  wiped  off  suspi¬ 
cion,  he  ought  to  have  taken  the 
communication  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  uecdeeted  to  make 
it,  and  have  himself  stated  to  his 
lordship,  explicitly  and  fully,  all 
that  he  had  proposed  to  the  duke 
of  Portland,  and  all  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  But  it  is  -ot  neces¬ 
sary  to  multiply  words  on  .phis  sub¬ 
ject.  The  line  of  conduct  which 
Mr.  Canning  ought  to  have  pur¬ 
sued  was  obvious  and  simple :  it 
was  chalked  out  to  him  by  the 
usual  practice  of  parliament ;  there 
no  member  ever  makes  a  motion 
against  another,  till  after  he  has 
given  notice  to  the  gentleman  who 
is  to  be  the  object  of  it. 

I  V 

Mr.  Canning  afterwards,  upon 
the  demise  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
published  a  more  circumstantial 
and  minute  defence  of  his  conduct. 
In  this  he  is  not  more  successful 
than  in  the  statement  which  we 
have  already  examined  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  necessary  to  attend  to  it, 
except  so  far  as  it  points  out  how 
much  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  neglected  and  injured  by  the 
ministerial  squabbles.  It  appears 
that  such  was  the  clashing  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  or  such  the  indeci¬ 
sion  and  fickleness  of  ministers,  that 
not  fewer  than  four  different  ar¬ 
rangements  respecting  the  business 
of  the  war  department  were  re¬ 
solved  and  unresolved  upon,  in  the 
short  space  of  as  many  week's. 
While  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  de¬ 
cision  and  celerity,  was  penetrating 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions,  the  British  cabinet  were  un¬ 
able  to  fix  upon  the  arrangement  of 
one  of  the  offices  of  government  ! 

Even  the  removal  of  an  incapable 
minister,  it  appears  from  this  state¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  Mr.  Canning,  was  not  to 
take  place  unless  it  could  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  his  feelings.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  thing 
more  ridiculous*  and  at  the  same 
time  more  insulting  to  the  nation 
than  this.  The  lives,  the  treasure, 
the  honour  of  Britain  were  deemed 
trifling,  when  compared  with  the 
wound  which  the  feelings  of  lord 
Castlereagh  might  receive  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  removal  from  office  ! 
The  cause  of  the  imbecility  of  our 
councils  and  our  measures  is  now 
brought  so  fully  out  to  open  day, 
that  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
does  not  perceive  it. 

On  one  point  more  shall  we  offer 
a  few  remarks,  and  then  dismiss 
this  unpleasant  and  humiliating  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Ministers  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  and  parties  are  too  apt 
to  complain,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  brand  those  as  disaf¬ 
fected,  who  stigmatise  their  mea¬ 
sures  as  weak,  ill-judged,  or  bent 
more  directly  to  their  own  interest 
than  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
But  has  not  the  disclosure  made  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  lord  Castlereagh 
afforded  melancholy  proof,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  are  too 
well  founded  ?  Could  the  most,  vi¬ 
rulent  and  disaffected  enemy  of  ad¬ 
ministration  have  thrown  out  sur- 
mises,  or  published  libels,  more 
dishonourable  to  ministers,  or  more 
calculated  to  withdraw  from  them 
the  confidence,  and  to  load  them 
with  the  contempt,  of  the  nation, 
than  the  truths  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  given  to  the  world  ? 
The  most  undeviating  and  upright 
devotion  of  their  faculties  to  the 
public  good,  joined  to  the  most 
complete  success  in  all  their  mea¬ 
sures,  would  not  rescue  any  mi¬ 
nistry  from  the  imputation  of  im¬ 
becility  or  corruption :  for  thjs  all 


public  men  must  lay  their  account : 
it  is  a  tax  which  their  elevated  si¬ 
tuation  levies  on  them.  But  they 
may  narrow  and  weaken  in  no  in¬ 
considerable  degree  the  sphere  and 
the  action  of  calumny.  Those  who 
are  liberal  and  enlightened  enough 
to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  temptations  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  will  make  a 
willing  and  ample  allowance  for 
occasional  mistakes  and  derelic¬ 
tions  of  duty  ;  but  the  same  men 
will  be  the  last  to  pardon  or  over¬ 
look  that  incapacity  and  corruption, 
which  is  unable  to  secure,  or  habi¬ 
tually  disposed  to  sacrifice,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation. — Bee  Principal 
Occurrences. 

On  the  day  after  the  duel  took 
place  between  lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
signation  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
the  ostensible  as  well  as  the  real 
government  of  the  country  and 
superintendence  of  his  majesty’s, 
councils'  had  -fallen,  wrote  to  earl 
Grey  and  lord  Grenville,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  come 
into  administration.  This  letter 
certainly  was  not  so  explicit  and 
clear  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  In 
it  Mr.  Perceval  stated  to  the  noble 
lo.  ds,  that  his  majesty  had  autho¬ 
rized  lord  Liverpool  and  himself  to 
communicate  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  extended 
and  combined  administration.”  To 
each  he  also  stated,  that  he  had 
sent  a  similar  communication  to 
the  other.-LSee  Public  Papers. 

Lord  Grey,  in  reply,  declined 
coming  to  London,  considering 
that  his  journey  thither  could  be  of 
no  possible  use,  since  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  form  an 
union  with  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
with  any  hope  that  by  such  union 
tire  intention  of  his  majesty,  in  au- 
X  3  thorizing 
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•tiibrizlng  Mr.  Perceval  to  propose  I  t, 
or  the  interests  of  the  country,  could 
be  promoted.  Lord  Grenville  im¬ 
mediately  came  to  town  :  'but  the 
dr? y  after  his  arrival  he  sent  a  reply, 
objecting  on  similar  grounds  to 
those  stated  by  lord  Grey  to  an 
.union  with  his  majesty’s  ministers  ; 
and  adding,  that  his  objections  were 
not  personal,  but  applied  “  to  the 
principle  of  the  government  itself, 
and  to  the  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  its  appointment.” 

Much  senseless  and  illiberal  cla¬ 
mour  has  been  attempted  to  be 
raised  against  lords  Grey  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  for  their  refusal  to  comply 
-with  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  in 
forming  an  extended  and  combined 
administration.  It  has  been  said, 
that  by  such  refusal  they  evinced  a 
factious  and  disloyal  disposition ; 
that,  as  they  acknowledged  the 
country  was  in  a  situation  of  singu¬ 
lar  peril  and  difficulty,  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  have  stepped  for¬ 
ward  with  their  abilities  and  ser¬ 
vices  towards  its  guidance  and 
safety,  more  especially  when  his 
majesty  himself  had  condescended 
to  apply  to  them.  That  it  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  all  who  claim 
-the  title  of  loyal  subjects  to  their 
sovereign,  or  of  patriotic  members 
jof  the  state,  to  lend  the  aid  of  their 
talents  and  exertions  in  times  of 
•public  difficulty,  none  can  deny  : 
but  both  lord  Grey  and  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  expressly  declated,  that  they 
were  convinced,  that  by  an  union 
with  the  men  in  power  they  should 
only  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
principle,  and  give  their  name  and 
sanction  to  a  line  of  conduct  in 
their  opinion  highly  prejudicial  to 
-the  welfare  of  the  nation,  without 
being  in  the  smallest  degree  capable 
pf  scrying  their  country,  They  re¬ 
fused  the  offer,  not  because  they 
fvere  ip  the  least  indisposed  to  step 


for  ward  in  this  awful  crisis,  but  be¬ 
cause  that  offer  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  of  a  continuance  of 
those  measures  which  they  had 
constantly  reprobated  and  opposed, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  which, 
they  dated  and  traced  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  country. 

After  this  refusal,  Mr.  Perceval, 
to  whom  the  formation  of  a  new 
m  ip  is  try  Ywts  more  particularly 
intrusted,  applied  to  different  pub¬ 
lic  men,  who  were  known  to  be 
generally  favourable  to  the  line  of 
politics  he  had  pursued.  But  such 
was  either  their  conviction  of  the 
difficulty  and  responsibility  to  which 
the  acceptance  of  office,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
continent,  and  of  Britain,  would 
unavoidably  .expose  them,  or  such 
their  suspicion  that  the  ministry 
would  be  short-lived,  that  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval  met  with  many  refusals,  and 
experienced  an  unusual  unwilling- 
ness  in  public  men  to  accept  of 
official  situations. 

Application  was  at  length  made 
to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley.  This 
nobleman  was  in  Spain,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
the  hope,  of  infusing  a  portion  of 
his  energy  and  activity  into  the 
supreme  junta,  pie  had  not,  how- 
ever,  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his 
mission  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
might  be  more  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  at  home,  in  giving  a  vivi¬ 
fying  and  connecting  principle  tp 
the  inert  and  discordant  materials 
of  which  Mr.  Perceval  was  ulti¬ 
mately  compelled  to  form  his  mi¬ 
nistry.  Pie  himself  took  the  offices 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
marquis  of  Wellesley  succeeded  his 
friend  Mr.  Canning  as-  secretary  of 
i>tate  for  the  foreign  department ; 
lord  Liverpool  was  transferred  f  rom 
the  home  to  the  war  department ; 
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and  Mr.  Ryder  was  appointed  to 
succeed  lord  Liverpool.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  was  at  the  same  time  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
room  of  sir  James  Pulteney. 

We  have  already  remarked  that 
the  disgraceful  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren  had  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  indig¬ 
nation  had  been  partially  directed 
to -another, object,  by  the  disputes 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  duel  be¬ 
tween  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning  ;  and  suspended,  for  a 
season,  by  the  celebration  of  a  na¬ 
tional  jubilee.  Amidst  all  the  cala¬ 
mitous  and  disgraceful conseq ue rices 
ot  an  ill-sorted  and  incapable  ad- 

i 

ministration,  the  British  people 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  virtues 
of  their  sovereign.  However  it 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  designing 
men  to  confound  the  natural  and 
laudable  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  misrule  of  ministers 
with  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  towards 
their  sovereign,  yet  no  two  circum¬ 
stances  can  he  more  distinct.  In¬ 
deed,  those  who  are  filled  most 
completely  with  the  most  genuine 
spirit  of  loyalty,  must  experience 
most  profoundly,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  utter  in  the  strongest  lan¬ 
guage,  those  feelings  of  indignation 
which  arise  from  perceiving  how 
imperfectly  the  wishes  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  for  the  good  of  his  subjects 
are  seconded  by  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers.  Hence  the.  enthusiasm 
manifested  throughout  the  nation 
on  that  day,  which  saw  a  monarch 
deservedly  dear  to  Britain  enter 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  Nor 
was  the  celebration  of  this  day  le-.s 
remarkable  for  the  enthusiastic  loy¬ 
alty  which  was  displayed,  than  for 
the  wise  and  humane  manner  in 
which  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to 
Providence,  for  having  permitted 


their  sovereign  to  reign  so  long, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  prosperity,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wreck  of  Europe,  gave  itself 
utterance.  The  hungry  were  fed  ; 
the  naked  were  clothed  ;  the  pri¬ 
son  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
unfortunate  debtor ;  and  every 
heart,  which  man  was  capable  of 
making  glad,  rejoiced  on  that  day. 

It  was  expected  by  many  people 
that  ministers-  would  perceive  the 
necessity,  or  the  prudence,  of  insti¬ 
tuting  some  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren  ;  or  at  least  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves  to  the  earl  of 
Chatham.  But  no  disposition  or 
attempt  of  that  kind  was  mani¬ 
fested.  That  ministers  had  no.  in- 
tention  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
summon  a  court-martial,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  commander, 
was  evident,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  appeared,  and  been 
graciously  received  at  a  public 
levee  soon  after  his  return  from 
Walcheren.  On  him,  therefore,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  supposed  ministers 
meant  to  attach  any  blame :  yet 
even  those  who  were  convinced 
that  the  expedition  was  injudiciously 
planned,  and  that  the  appointment 
ot  the  earl  of  Chatham  to  the  com¬ 
mand  was  highly  culpable,  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  free  that 
nobleman  from  all  responsibility 
and*  censure.  They  were  therefore 
grieved  and  surprised  to  see  un¬ 
doubted  signs  of  the  determination 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  let  his 
conduct  go  uncensured  and  unex¬ 
amined.  A  British  commander, 
with  nearly  50,030  menuit  his  dis¬ 
posal,  had  barely  and  slowly  ac¬ 
complished  the  capture  of  one  for¬ 
tified  place  ;  before  which  he  had 
needlessly  loitered  so  long,  as  to 
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render  all  further  enterprise  useless 
Or  extremely  hazardous.  With 
means  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all  he  was  sent 

/  V 

to  perform,  he  had  failed  in  a- 
chieving  any  conquest  of  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  hi-s  country  or  of  permanent 
injury  to  the  enemy.  Yet  he  was 
received  on  his  return  as  if  he  had 
not  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  ratio1',  nor  wasted  the  blood  of 
■-  her  soldiers,  nor  tarnished  the 
honour  of  her  arms while  the 
man  who  had  defended  Flushing 
so  long  against  our  immense  force 
was  declared  by  the  military  tribu¬ 
nals  of  France  deserving  of  death, 
for  having  surrendered  it  before  an 
assailable  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls.  There  is  no  doubt  injus¬ 
tice  in  passing  sentence  on  a  man 
while  he  is  prisoner  in  another 
country,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
defending  himself ;  but  if  we  would 
imitate  Bonaparte  in  exacting  the 
full  measure  of  their  duty  from  our 
military  commanders,  we  should 
do  away  one  great  cause  of  die 
failure  of  our  expeditions. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  no  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  failure  and  the  calamities  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  at  length  determined  to  ad¬ 
dress  his  majesty  on  this  subject ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  to 
him  their  indignant  sense  of  the 
disgraceful  squabbles  that  had  taken 
place  among  his  servants.  A  strong 
address  to  this  effect  was  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  and  carried,  but  only 
by  the  casting  voice  of  the  lord 
mayor.  As  the  language  and  tone 
pf  this  address  were  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  ministers,  the  party 
attached  to  them  in  the  common 
council  called  another  meeting,  in 


which,  after  a  long  and  warm  de*  ► 
bate,  they  succeeded  in  substituting; 
an  address  less  offensive  and  harsh,, 
This  party  had  in  the  first  instance : 
insisted  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  requesting  his  majesty  to  insti-r 
lute  an  inquiry  ;  but  finding  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  present  an  address 
to  that  effect,  they  were  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  partial  sue-*  • 
cess  and  triumph  of  having  omitted 
or  softened  the  disagreeable  truths 
and  plain  language  of  that  which 
was  originally  proposed  and  carried. 
To  this  address,  even  when  thus 
rendered  palatable,  his  majesty’s 
reply  wras  very  short  and  dry.  He 
expressed  his  regrets  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Scheldt  had  accom¬ 
plished  a  part  only  of  the  objects  for 
which  it.  was  sent  out,  but  he  did 
not  judge  it  necessary  to  direct  any 
military  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
his  commanders  by  sea  or  land,  in 
this  conjoint  service.  Parliament, 
however,  might  ask  for  such  in¬ 
formation,  or  take  such  measures, 
as  they  should  judge  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  public  good.  Of  that 
part  of  the  address  which  expressed 
the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the 
common  council  at  the  dissensions 
which  had  taken  place  among  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  his  majesty  took 
no  notice  in  his  reply,  This  reply 
is  not  only  short,  but  it  is  also  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  by  no  means  of 
easy  comprehension.  It  asserts  that 
the  expedition  succeeded  in  part. — - 
This  certainly  is  not  meant  to  add 
mockery  to  public  disappointment 
and  indignation,  or  to  quibble  away 
the  ground  on  which  inquiry  was 
requested  :  yet  it  has  so  much  this 
appearance,  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  majesty.  Let  us  hope  that  na 
attempt  will  be  made  in  parliament 
to  satisfy  or  console  the  nation,  by 
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the  repetition  of  this  assertion,  and  they  had  determined  not  to  oppose 
that  his  majesty  was  advised  by  his  a  full  and  strict  inquiry  into  the 
ministers  to  refer  the  nation  to  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  causes,  of 
proceedings  of  parliament  on  the  its  failure  and  calamities, 
expedition,  because  in  that  place, 
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Affairs  of  Spam — Campaign  under  Sir  John  Moore — Its  Importance  stated  $ 
as  exhibiting  the  Character  of  the  Spanish  People,  Army,  and  Govern¬ 
ment — Disappointment  of  Sir  John  Moore  with  respect  to  the  promised 
Cooperation  of  the  Spanish  Army — Situation  of  the  British  from  the 
Defeat  of'  the  Spaniards  —  Sir  John  Moore  prevented  from  retreating  by 
the  Advice  and  Remonstrances  of  Mr.  Fi'ere — The  British  and  French 
Armies  meet — A  partial  Engagement — Superiority  of  the  British  Cavalry 
— Immense  Force  dispatched  after  the  British — Sir  John  Moore  compelled 
to  retreat  — Dreadful  Situation  of  his  Army  —arrives  at  Lugo— offers 
Battle  to  the  Enemy— which  is  refused — Arrival  of  the  British  at  Corunna 
— obliged  to  wait  for  Transports — Battle  of  Corunna— Exertions  and  Fall 
of  Sir  John  Moore — The  French  completely  repulsed — The  British  embark 
— Last  Moments  of  Sir  John  Moore — Hi's  Character  and  Interment. 

«.  «* 

IN  resuming  our  narrative  of  the 
affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  first  subject  that  deserves  and 
demands  our  attention  and  notice 
embraces  the  march  and  operations 
of  the  British  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  sir  John  Moore.  In  our 
former  volume  our  information  re¬ 
specting  it  was  so  scanty  and  mea¬ 
gre,  that,  while  we  were  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  recording  the 
entry  of  the  French  emperor  into 
the  capital  of  Spain,  we  were  un¬ 
able  either  to  recount  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  British  army  to  ar¬ 
rest  or  suspend 'his  progress,  or  to 
assign  any  sufficient  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  cause  for  the  tardiness  of  its 
progress,  and  the  inefficiency  of  its 


succour.  It  is  now  in  our  power  to 
present  a  full  and  satisfactory  de¬ 
tail  of  the  operations  of  sir  John 
Moore’s  army ;  and  in  doing  it, 
we  shall  have  to  record  the  most 
disastrous  retreat  under  which 
British  troops  ever  suffered,  ter¬ 
minated  and  crowned,  however,  by 
one  of  the  most  glorious  victories 
they  ever  achieved. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  or 
principally  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
terest  which  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign  will  unavoidably  excite, 
that  we  are  induced  to  enter  on  its 
detail:  it  is  important,  and  must  be 
useful  in  another  respect  j  since  it 
opens  to  our  view  the  character 
both  of  the  Spanish  people  and  a£ 
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the  Spanish  government  more 
clearly  and  fully  than  they  possibly 
tan  be  exhibited  by  any  representa¬ 
tion  drawn  from  any  other  source. 
It  wall  be  seen  that  while-  no  small 
part  of  the  misfortunes,  the, losses, 
and  the  useless. inactivity  of  sir  John 
Moore’s  army  proceeded  from  the 
injudicious  plan  on  which  he  was 
directed  or  compelled  to  act  ;  'even 
that  plan,  injudicious  and  absurd 
as  it  was,  would  have  produced 
some  benefit  to  the  Spaniards,  had 
its  execution  been  assisted,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  junta,  the  nvalour  of  the 
armies,  of  the  zeal  and  cooperation 
of  the  people. 

The  British  army  destined  to  act 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards-  consisted 
of  the  troops  which  marched  from 
Portugal  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Moore,  and  tl^ose  which 
were  sent  from  England  under  the 
command  of  sir  David  Baird.  The 
latter  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the 
15'th  of  October  iS08,  and  was  asto¬ 
nished  and  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  junta  of  Gallic ia  refused  him 
permission  to  land  his  troops.  When 
at  last  he  v/as  permitted  to  land 
them,  his  reception  was  so  extremely 
cold,  that  he  was  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  Spanish  government 
leally  wished  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  British.  The  same  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  on  sir  John  Moore 
when  he  arrived  at  Salamanca  on 
the  13th  of  November  :  he  found 
so  little  preparation  made  for  the 
reception  or  accommodation  of  his 
army,  that  he  wrote  to  the  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  desiring  him 
plainly  to  tell  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  that  if  they  expected  his  army 
to  advance  they  must  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  its  wants.  Nor  was  it 
only  of  the  government  that  he  had 
reason  to  complain  : — although  he 
hud  marched  into  Spain  for  the 


express  purpose  of  cooperating  with 
the  forces  of  the  patriots,  yet  he  was 
left  in  total  ignorance  of  their  mill- 
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tary  plans  ;  and  the  army  of  Blake, 
instead  of  moving  forward  to  act 
along  with  him,  directed  its  march 
in  a  quite  different  route,  and  thus 
exposed  both  themselves  and  the 
British  to  be  separately  attacked. 

The  further  sir  John  Moore  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Spain,  the  more  strong¬ 
ly  was  he  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  information,  upon 
the  Faith  of  which  he  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  of  foundation.  He 
had  been  officially  informed  that 
his  entry  into  Spain  would  be  co¬ 
vered  by  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
men  ;  whereas  when  he  had  got  so 
far  as  to  be  within  three „  marches 
of  the  French  army,  not  even  a 
Spanish  piquet  had  appeared  to 
protect  his  front.  At  this  critical 
time  the  Spanish  main  armies,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  united  either  among 
themselves  or  with  the  British,  were 
divided  from  each  other  almost  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula. 
The  fatal  consequences  of  this  want 
of  union  soon  appeared  :  Blake  was 
defeated,  and  a  report  reached  sir 
David  Baird  that  the  .French  were 
advancing  upon  his  division  in  two 
different  directions,  so  as  to  threat¬ 
en  to  surround  him.  He  conse¬ 
quently  prepared  to  retreat  upon 
Corunna  3  but  sir  John  Moore, 
having  ascertained  that  the  re¬ 
port  was  unfounded,  ordered  sir 
Dav’d  Baird  to  advance,  in  order  if 
possible  to  form  a  junction  with 
him.  About  this  time  Mr.  Frere, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
first  commenced  his  official  com¬ 
munications  with  sir  John  Moore, 
Either  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and 
hope  which  clouded  the  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  of  Spanish  af¬ 
fairs,  or  from  an  ignorance  of  them 
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unbecoming  in  diplomatic  charac- 
ter,  situated  as  he  was,  where  he 
had  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information, — he  represented  'the 
defeat- of  the  armies  of  Blake  and 
of  Estramadura,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  success  and  advance  of  the 
French,  as  of  very  trivial  moment, 
and  strongly  pressed  the  British 
general  to'  push  forward  to  the  ca¬ 
pital.  Sir  John  Moore,  however, 
fortunately,  had  more  accurate  and 
earlier  means  of  learning  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies.  On  the  28th  of  November 
he  received  information  that  Cas- 
tanos  was  completely  defeated.  No 
army  now  remained  against  which 
the  whole  French  force  might  be 
directed,  except  the  British  ;  and  it 
•was  vain  to  expect  chat  they,  even 
had  they  been  united,  could  have 
resisted  or  checked  the  enemy.  Sir 
John  Moore  therefore  determined 
to  fall  back  on  Portugal,  to  hasten 
the  junction  of  general  Hope,  who 
had  gone  on  towards  Madrid,  and 
to  order  sir  David  Baird  to  regain 
Corunna  as  expeditiously  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  determination  to  retreat 
created  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  army :  they  were  eager  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  face  the  enemy  : — not 
acquainted  with  the  motives  which 
had  induced  their  commander  to 
fall  back,  and  not  perceiving,  nor 
perhaps  even  hearing  of,  the  French 
armies,  •  which  now  might  unop¬ 
posed  pour  in  upon  them,  they  felt 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  measuring 
back  their  steps  without  having 
tried  their  strength  with  their  ad¬ 
versaries,  or  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  benedted  their  allies.  But 
though  the  army  murmured  at  the 
determination  to  retreat,  it  was 
fully  approved  of  by  sir  David 
Baird  and  general  Hope  ;  and  from 
the  events  which  afterwards  took 
glace,  there  i§  much  reason  to  la¬ 
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ment  that  the  determination  was 
afterwards  changed. 

A  Very  slight  review  of  the  clr- 
cumstances  in  which  the  British 
army  whs  placed  will  most  clearly 
and  strongly  point  out. the  danger 
that  surrounded  it,  the  futility  of 
expecting  that  it  could  be  of  any 
essential  service  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  propriety,  nay  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  its  immediately  commen¬ 
cing  its  retreat.  All  the  principal 
Spanish  armies  were  beaten  and 
dispersed.  A  week  had  elapsed 
since  the  army  of  Castanos  had 
suffered  a  total  defeat  on  the  Ebro, 
Burgos  was  in  possession  of  the 
French  ;  and  even  Valladolid  had 
been  entered  and  occupied  by  their 
cavalry.  A  reinforcement,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  30,000,  was  advancing 
on  the  side  <M  Biscay.  The  French 
thus  numerous,  having  driven  be- 
fore  them  the  Spanish  armies,  found 
nothing  to  oppose  their  plans,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  directed  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  attack  of  the  British  army 
or  to  the  occupation  of  Madrid. 
On  whichever  plan  they  deter¬ 
mined,  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  they  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  junction  of  the  three  Bri¬ 
tish  corps  under  Baird,  Moore,  and 
Hope.  It  was  further  manifest, 
that  a  junction  of  these  corps,  even 
if  it  could  be  effected,  could  be  of 
no  avail  against  the  immense  supe- 
jiority  of  the  French;  while  the 
delay  necessarily  occasioned  by 
bringing  them  together,  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  gain  on  them, 
and  would  render  our  retreat  more 
difficult  and  hazardous. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  sir 
John  Moore  had  followed  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  own  judgement,  acting 
on  what  he  knew  to  be  the  state  of 
Spanish  affairs,  and  the  strength, 
position,  and  probable  movements 
of  the  French  armies,  he  would 
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have  carried  his  determination  to 
retreat  into  immediate  and  com¬ 
plete  execution.  But  before  sir 
John  could  put  his  determination 
into  effect,  h,e  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  Frere,  strongly 
pressing  him  to  advance  to  Madrid, 
and  giving  a  most  flattering  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enthusiastic  and  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  the  people,  and  of 
the,  ample  resources  of  the  country. 
This  communication  was  soon  fol- 
lowed.by  a  messenger  sent  expressly 
by  the  prince  of  Castelfranca  and 
Morla  the  governors  of  Madrid, 
with  a  paper  signed  by  them  in  the 
name  of  the  supreme  junta,  and 
dated  December  2d.  This  paper 
was  still  more  exaggeratingly  flat¬ 
tering  in  its  representation  of  the 
zeal  and  resources  of  the  Spaniards 
than  even  Mr.  Frere’s  letter;  and 
the  statements  contained  in  it  were 
further  recommended  to  sir  John 
Moore’s  notice  and  attention  by 
another  letter  from  Mrf  Frere,  in 
which  that  gentleman  presses  upon 
sir  John  Moore  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  determination  of  the  Spanish 
people,  which  he  represented  as 
extending  not  merely  to  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  but  also  of  clearing 
the  whole  north  of  Spain  from  the 
presence  of  the  French.  In  an  evil' 
moment  the  British  general  suffered 
his  own  good  judgement  to  give 
way  to  the  representations  of  the 
Spanish  government  and  Mr.  Frere. 
He  was  induced  to  suspend  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  to  order  sir  David  Baird 
to  advance.  For  the  purpose  of 
learning  some  accurate  information 
respecting  the  assistance  he  might 
hope  to  derive  from  the  remnant  of 
Blake’s  army,  of  which  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Romnua  had  taken  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  dispatched  general  Gra- 
ham  to  examine  and  report  upon 
its  strength,  equipment  and  disci¬ 


pline.  Soon  afterwards  sir  Jobs 
Moore  learnt  that  Madrid  had  ca¬ 
pitulated  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  its 
governors  had  been  written.  As, 
however,  he  had  now  completely 
effected  his  junction  with  general 
Flope,  and  had  removed  every  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  junction  with  sir  David 
Baird,  whenever  it  might  be  deemed 
expedient  or  necessary,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  persist  in  the  resolution  of 
advancing,  though  that  resolution 
had  been  formed,  and  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  acted  upon,  under  the  idea 
that  Madrid  not  only  held  out,  but 
was  capable  of  opposing  the  French 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
if  not  with  ultimate  and  complete 
success. 

After  the  main  body  of  the  army 
had  been  joined  by  general  Hope’s 
division,  they1  advanced  towards 
Valladolid,  in  order  to  have  the 
corps  under  the  command  of  sir 
David  Baird  in  their  rear.  Before, 
however,  they  had  proceeded  a 
day’s  march  on  this  route,  sir  John 
Moore  learnt  by  an  intercepted  di¬ 
spatch,  that  Bonaparte  was  ad-, 
vancing  towards  Lisbon,  and  that 
a  body  of  18,000  men  under  Soult 
was  posted  at  Saldanha.  On  this 
latter  piece  of  information  the  Bri¬ 
tish  general  immediately  formed  a 
plan,  which,  if  he  could  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  hoped  might  still 
benefit  the  Spanish  cause,  He  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  the  attack  of 
Souk’s  corps  ;  even  if  he  were  not 
enabled  to  defeat  them,  he  hoped 
by  this  manoeuvre  to  draw  off  the 
French  armies  to  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  thus  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Spanish  armies  to 
rally  and  reunite.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  sir  John  Moore 
that  Soult  was  posted  with  this 
comparatively  small  body  of  men, 
for  the  purpose  qf  enticing  the  Bri- 
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tish  army  further  into  Spain,  or  at 
least  of  occupying  their  attention, 
while  Bonaparce  in  person,  with  his 
whole  disposable  force,  endeavoured 
to  place  himself  between  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  and  the  route  of,  their 
retreat  towards  Portugal  and  the 
sea.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  Soult  took  up  a 
position,  certainly  not  strong  or 
advantageous,  with  an  inferior 
body  of  men,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  British  general,  than  that  he 
was  so  placed  through  any  defect 
cf  military  skill,  or  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  situation  and  strength 
of  our  army. 

Sir  John  Moore,  however,  anx¬ 
ious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  troops 
by  leading  them  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  willing  to  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  benefiting  the 
Spanish  cause,  quitted  K  his  route 
towards  Valladolid,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Soult  was  at  Saldanha, 
and,  by  a  movement  on  the  left 
having  effected  his  junction  with 
sir  David  Baird,  advanced  by  rapid 
inarches  to  the' Carrion.  Here  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies 
first  met ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  British  cavalry  was  eminently 
displayed  in  a  most  brilliant  and 
successful  skirmish.  But  just  as 
sir  John  Moore  had  issued  his  or¬ 
ders  for  the  main  body  of  his  army 
to  commence  a  general  attack,  he 
received,  from  different  sources  and 
quarters,  information  on  which  he 
could  confidently  rely,  that  Bona¬ 
parte  in  person  had  left  Madrid 
with  his  army  in  order  to  get  into 
the  rear  of  the  British ;  that  the 
army  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Talavera  had  moved  forward  to 
Salamanca  ;  and  that  Soult  him¬ 
self  had  received  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments.  There  was  now  no  al¬ 
ternative,  nor  any  time  to  be  lost. 
Retreat  was  become  indispensably 
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necessary :  the  only  difficulty  and 
doubt  lay  in  the  route  that  ought 
to  be  pursued. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 
numbers  of  the  French  that  were 
dispatched  after  sir  John  Moore. 
The  corps  of  Soult  before  it 
was  leinforced  consisted  of  8,000 
men.  The  right  flank  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  was  threatened  by  Junot,  who 
had  under  him  15,000  men.  Bo¬ 
naparte  left  Madrid  at  the  head  of 
40,000.  «So  that  on  the  lowest  cal¬ 
culation  the  force  which  was  s^nt 
in  pursuit  of  the  British  must  be 
reckoned  at  60,000  men,  while  sir 
John  Moore  had  not  more  than 
27,000. 

The  British  commander  was 
anxious  to  have  defended  the  passes 
of  Gailicia ;  but  this  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  by  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  want  of 
provisions,  and  the  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  positions  turned.  But  al¬ 
though  it  might  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable,  or  at  least  very  hazardous 
and  imprudent  ip  sir  John  Moore, 
to  have  occupied  the  passes  in  Gai¬ 
licia  with  his  whole  army,  yet 
there  seems  ground  to  believe 
that  he  might  have  rendered  his 
retreat  more  leisurely  and  orderly, 
and  consequently  less  disastrous 
and  fatal,  if  he  had  caused  those 
passes  to  have  been  defended  (as 
from  their  natural  strength  they 
might  have  been)  by  detachments 
from  his  main  army.  Sir  John 
Moore  has  also  been  censured, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  for 
having  marched  round  by  Bene- 
vento,  instead  of  having  proceeded 
by  the  direct  road  to  Astorga; 
and  for  not  having  broken  down 
completely  all  the  bridges  which 
lay  on  his  route.  On  these  points, 
however,  it  is  but  candid  to  state, 
that  there  are  different  opinions ; 
while  all  must  admit,  that  in  cir¬ 
cumstances 
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cumstances  of  such  pressing  and 
imminent  difficulty,  a  general  of 
the  most  consummate  abilities 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  de¬ 
cide  fqr  the  best  in  every  respect. 

So  rapid  was  the  march  of  the 
main  body  of  the  French  army 
tinder  Bonaparte,  and  sp  closely 
did  they  pursue  sir  John  Moore, 
that  the  advanced  guard  of:  the 
enemy  entered  Fordesillas  on  the 
same  day  that  the  British  began  to 
retreat  from  Sahagun,  so  that  the 
distance  between  them  was  scarcely 
SO  miles.  At  Benevento  the  ca¬ 
valry  and  part  of  the  artillery  of 
Bonaparte’s  army  came  up  with 
the  rear  of  the  British  ;  and"  an¬ 
other  skirmish  took  place,  which 
terminated  greatly  to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  British  cavalry 
under  lord  Paget. 

Sir  John  Moore  in  his  retreat, 
instead  of  being  benefited  or  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Spanish  troops  under 
Romana,  was  actually  impeded 
by  them.  Fie  gave  express  direc¬ 
tions  to  that  general  to  leave  the 
rotite  by  Astorga  open  for  the 
English;  yet  when  he  arrived  at 
that  town,  he  found  it  completely 
occupied  by  Romana’s  troops ; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  exertion  of  much . 
activity  and  skill,  that  sir  John 
Moore  was  able  to  draw  off  his 
army  from  it  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French.  Bonaparte,  by  this 
time  finding  that  he  could  not 
himse  f  come  up  with  sir  John 
Moore  before  he  reached  Bene¬ 
vento,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
committed  it  to  three  marshals  of 
France,  who,  with  as  many  divi¬ 
sions,  were  commanded  to  follow 
the  British  closely,  and  to  effect 
their  destruction. 

The  situation  of  the  British  at 
this  time  was  most  dreadful.  In 
the  midst  of  winter,  in  a  dreary 


and  desolate  country  ;  the  soldiers, 
chilled  and  drenched  by  deluges 
of  rain,  wearied  by  long  and  rapid  l 
marches  in  bad  roads  deep  with 
mud,  were  almost  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  of  fuel  to  cook  their  victuals 
or  dry  their  clothes,  and,  when  they 
did  halt,  found  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  shelter.  Their 
provisions  were  scanty,  or  procured 
with  great  labour  and  in  an  irregular 
manner :  the  waggons,  in  which 
were  their  magazines,  baggage 
and  stores,  were  often  deserted  in 
the  night  time  by  the  Spanish  dri¬ 
vers,  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
the  French;  the  bullocks  and  mules 
by  which  they  were  drawn  would  not 
move,  except  by  the  native  drivers  : 
it  was  therefore  often  necessary 
to  destroy  the  provisions  and  stores, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  midst  of  this  distress,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  peasantry  offered  no  assistance 
and  showed  no  sympathy  :  though 
they  were  armed,  they  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  harass  or  retard  the 
pursuing  army  ;  on  tiie  contrary, 
they  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  English,  their  allies,  carrying 
with  them  every  thing  that 
could  alleviate  their  distress,  or 
contribute  to  their  preservation 
or  comfort.  Neither  money  nor 
threats  epuid  induce  them  to  come 
forward  with  any  relief  or  assist¬ 
ance.  In  short,  the  whole  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
during  ^he  retreat  of  sir  John 
Moore's  army,  was  calculated  to 
add,  in  no  trifling  degree,  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  British,  who 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  force,  and  suffering  under  the 
most  cruel  privations,  for  the  sake 
of  men  who  would  neither  stir  in 
their  own  behalf,  nor  assist  those 
who  were  encountering  every  evil 
on  their  account. 

The 
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The  difficulties  and  anxiety  of 

j 

the  British  commander  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  relaxation  which 
took  place  in  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  The  disappointment 
which  they  experienced  in  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  mea¬ 
suring  their  strength  with  the 
enemy; — the'  privations  and  di¬ 
stresses  under  which  they  suffered 
in  a  retreat,  which  they  regarded 
from  its  rapidity,  and  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  numbers  of  the 
French  by  whom  they  were  pur¬ 
sued,  as  a  disgraceful  and  unneces¬ 
sary  flight;  and  above  all  the  in¬ 
difference  to  their  suffering's  which 
the  Spaniards  uniformly  manifested, 
contributed  to  weaken  their  habits 
of  order  and  discipline  As  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  an  army,  who  might 
every  moment  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
sist  the  attack  of  a  far  superior 
force, — sir  John  Moore,  however 
reluctantly,  found  himself  compelled 
toissue  such  orders  asmight  unequi¬ 
vocally  point  out  his  knowledge  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  want  of 
discipline  had  proceeded  ;  the 
persons  to  whom  he  principally 
attributed  it,  and  his  positive  and 
unalterable  determination  to  pu¬ 
nish  it  in  the  most  severe  and  ex¬ 
emplary  manner. 

As  the  French  army  was  now 
pressing  hard  upon  the  British, 
sir  John  Moore  came  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  offer  battle  at  Lugo,  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  which  he 
had  received  a  favourable  account. 
In  tire  pnean  time  he  sent  off  dis¬ 
patches  to  sir  Samuel  Flood  at 
Vigo,  to  send  round  the  transports 
to  Corunna,  on  which  place,  as 
three  long  marches  nearer,  than 
Vigo,  he  thought'  it  preferable  to 
direct  his  retreat.  Another  lament¬ 
able  and  unaccountable  instance  of 
the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the 


Spaniards  occurred  about  this 
time:-— -Between  30  and 40  waggons 
loaded  with  arms,  clothes  and  pro¬ 
visions  from  England  were  moving 
slowly  on  towards  the  marquis 
of  Romana’s  army,  which  had  long 
been  destitute  of  these  supplies,  and 
they  were  now  moving  forward, 
exactly  at  a  time  when  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  French  would  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  them  from  reach¬ 
ing  their  destination. 

When  sir  John  Moore  reached 
Lugo,  he  found  himself  again 
compelled  to  issue  very  severe 
remarks  in  his  general  orders  on 
the  want  of  discipline,  and  to  fix 
the  cause  of  it  expressly  on  the 
negligence  of  the  officers  :  he  at 
the  same  time  intimated,  that  they 
would  have  it  probably  in  their 
power  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  by 
the  gallantry  of  their  behaviour  in 
the  expected  combat  with  the  enemy. 
But  marshal  Soult  did  not  think 
it  'prudent  to  attack  the  British  in 
the  strong  and  judicious  position 
they  had  taken  up  near  Lugo ; 
and  sir  John  Moore,  not  judging 
it  safe  either  to  act  offensively  or 
to  delay  his  retreat  any  longer, 
quitted  his  ground  in  the  night 
time,  leaving  fires  burning  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  enemy.  The  French  did 
not  discover  the  retreat  till  long 
after  day-light,  so  that  the  British 
army  got  the  start  of  them  consi¬ 
derably. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the 
whole  of  the  Biitish  reached  Co¬ 
runna,  except  one  division,  which 
had  been  dispatched  to  Vigo.  But 
u~  fortunately  the  transports  from 
tire  latter  port  were  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  French  army  Were 
seen  the  next  morning  approaching 
the  town.  In  examining  the  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Corunna,  sir  John  Moore 
found  that  there  were  two  ranges 
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of  hills,  on  either  of  which  an  army- 
might  be  able  to  defend  itself  with 
advantage.  About  four  miles  from 
the  town  was  the  highest  range  ; 
but  its  extent  \yas  so  great,  that 
unless  his  army  had  been  twice  as 
numerous  as  it  actually  was,  its 
flanks  must  have  been  exposed  to 
be  turned  by  the  enemy.  A  posi¬ 
tion  upon  this  range,  therefore, 
however  desirable  and  advanta¬ 
geous  from  its  great  height,  he  was 
compelled  to  decline,  and  to  occupy 
another  range  nearer  the  town,  of 
much  inferior  height,  but  better 
suited  to  his  small  army,  from  not 
being  so  extensive.  The  army 
was  thus  arranged  : — One  division 
under  general  Hope  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  left  commanding  the 
road  to  Betangos ;  the  division 
under  sir  David  Baird  extended 
from  this  village,  and  bended  to 
the  right,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  two  divisions  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle.  On  the  right  of  sir 
David  Baird  the  rifle  corps  was 
Stationed,  communicating  with 
general  Fraser’s  division,  which 
%as  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
fr®m  Corunna,  near  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Vigo.  The  reserve,  under 
general  Paget  was  posted  in  the 
rear  of  general  Hope  in  a  village 
*n  the  road  to  Betangos. 

Thus  at  length  were  the  British 
army  arrived  at  the  port  where 
they  hoped  to  embark,  not  however 
without  the  probability  of  a  bat¬ 
tle.  In  this  approaching  battle, 
they  had  many  circumstances  ad¬ 
verse  to  them  :  they  were  exhausted 
and  worn  out  by  a  rapid  march 
across  two  hundred  and  Arty  miles 
of  a  dreadful  country,  in  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  dc- 
pri  ved  of  every  accommodation,  and 
often  destitute  of  food  and  shelter. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice 
most  of  their  baggage,  and  some 


of  their  artillery  ;  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  their  horses  had  been  put  to 
death,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  adverse  circumstances  ; — not¬ 
withstanding  they  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  not  finding  the  transports  at 
Corunna,  the  British  army  rejoiced 
that  before  they  quitted  the  shores 
of  Spain  they  should  front  their 
enemies,  and  teach  them  once- more 
to  respect  their  prowe,ss.  At  the 
sight  of  the  enemy  their  worn  out 
limbs  were  braced  with  new  vigour, 
and  the  native  valour  of  British 
soldiers  supplied  the  place  of  re¬ 
freshment  and  rest. 

The  enemy  made  only  partial 
indications  of  attack  till  the  noon 
of  the  16th  of  January,  when  he 
began  to  place  some  guns  in  the 
front  of  the  right  and  left  of  his 
line,  and  to  follow  up  this  prepay 
ratory  movement  by  a  rapid 
attack  upon  the  division  of  general 
Baird.  When  the  enemy’s  line 
were  first  getting  under  arms,  sir 
John  Moore  was  employed  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  outposts,  and  in  explaining 
his  plans  to  the  general  officers. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
hostile  indications  of  the  French, 
he  struck  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
flew  to  the  field,  expressing  his  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  advanced  time  of  the 
day  would  not  allow  the  British 
army  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of 
a  victor#  which  he  regarded  as 
certain^ 

As  the  position  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  army  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  bad,  and  the  enemy  having 
perceived  it,  were  directing  against 
it  a  most  formidable  attack,  sir 
John  Moore  placed  himself  there, 
in  order  at  once  to  animate  and 
direct  it.  Early  in  the  engage¬ 
ment,  sir  David  Baird,  while  lead¬ 
ing  on  his  division,  had  his  arm 
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shattered  with  a  grape-shot,  and 
was  consequently  obliged  to  quit 
the  field.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  tire  French  line*  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  right  flank  of  the  British, 
and  that  their  object  was  to  turn  it. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  half  of 
the  4th  regiment,  which  formed 
this  flank,  wTere  ordered  to  fall  back, 
refuse  their  right,  and  thus  make 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  other 
half :  by  this  manoeuvre  they  were 
enabled  to  commence  a  heavy  flank¬ 
ing  fire  against  the  enemy,  which 
galled  and  impeded  them  much, 
bir  John  Moore,  after  having  seen 
and  applauded  this  manoeuvre,  rode 
up  to  the  50th,  and  directed  ard 
encouraged  them  to  charge  the 
enemy,  which,  in  spile  of  an  in- 
closure  in  their  front,  they  did  in 
the-  most  gallant  and  successful 
manner.  The  general  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  4 2d,  who,  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  in  the  flattering  and 
proud  words  “  Highlanders,  re¬ 
member  Egypt  !”  rushed  on,  and 
drove  the1  French  before  them. 

But  the  career  of  this  gallant  ge¬ 
neral  wras  near  its  end.  As  captain 
Flardinge,  who  had  been  sent  to 
order  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to 
the  left  flank  of  the  highlanders, 
was  making  his  report,  a  cannon 
ball  struck  the  left  shoulder  of  sir 
John  Moore,  and  beat  him  to  the 
ground.  So  composed  and  un¬ 
altered  was  his  countenance,  so  in¬ 
tently  and  earnestly  was  infixed  up¬ 
on  the  advancing  highlanders,  that 
for  a  few  moments  it  was  hoped  he 
was  rather  stunned  than  materially 
hurt  by  the  shot.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  he  was  immediately 
carried  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  soldiers,  although  they  knew 
that  their  general  was  carried  off, 
continued  to  fight  with  undiminished 
confidence  and  valour.  The  at- 
1809. 


tack  of  the  French  upon  the  right 
of  our  army  was  completely  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  in  their  turn  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  back  their 
left  flank  entirely,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  turned.  Their 
next  attempt  was  against  the  centre : 
here  they  were  successfully  opposed 
by  generals  Manningham  and 
Leith,  who,  on  account  of  the 
ground  being  '  more  elevated,  de¬ 
rived  great  advantage  and  assist¬ 
ance,  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  from 
the  artillery.  The  last  effort  of 
die  French  was  feebly  and  inef¬ 
fectually  directed  against  the  left 
of  the  British  army  :  on  this  side, 
indeed,  they  could  not  promise 
themselves  any  success,  after  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the 
right  and  the  centre  ;  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  left  was  very  strong, 
while  that  of  the  right  wars,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  unavoida¬ 
bly  bad.  At  five  in  the  evening  the 
light  began  to  fail.  The  enemy 
had  been  repulsed  in  every  attack  ; 
and  when  the  firing  ceased,  the 
British  army  occupied  a  more 
forward  line  than  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  engagement. 

When  all  the  disadvantages,  un- 
der  which  this  complete  and  bril¬ 
liant  victory  was  achieved,  are 
taken  int.6  the  account,  the  honour 
which  it  reflects  on  the  British  arms 
will  be  more  duly  appreciated.  On 
our  side  were  15,000  men,  ema¬ 
ciated  and  enfeebled  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  retreat  they  had  just  accom¬ 
plished,  many  of  them  scarcely 
able  to  carry  their  musquets,  and 
all  of  them,  from  the  nature  of  the 
position  which  the  army  occupied, 
obliged  to  receive  and  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  to  great  dis¬ 
advantages.  On  the  side  of  the 
French  were  between  25,000  and 
30,000  men,  who,  though  they  had 
passed  over  the  same  extent  of 
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ground  as  our  troops,  yet,  from  be¬ 
ing  the  pursuing  army,  and  from 
the  superior  state  of  their  commis¬ 
sariat,  had  not  suffered  nearly 
so  much  during  the  march.  This 
army,  exceeding  ours  so  much  in 

1  point  of  numbers,  occupied  a  much 
more  favourable  position,  above 
our  troops,  from  which  they  could 
direct  their  attacks,  and  point  their 
artillery,  greatly  to  Gur  annoyance. 
Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  completely  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  courage  of  our  troops, 
and  the  skilful  dispositions  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  our  generals. 

The  British  army  lost*  in  killed 
and  wounded,  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  men:  the  French 
are  supposed  to. have  lost  nearly 
two  thousand.  This  great  disparity 
was  probably  owing  to  the  quicker 
firing  and  steady  aim  of  the  British 
soldiers  :  so  galling  and  destructive 

.  was  it,  that  the  oldest  French  offi¬ 
cers  declared  they  had  never  been 
exposed  to  so  hot  a  fire. 

The  darkness  of  the  nip'ht  would 

<  * 

*  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  have 
followed  up  the  victory,  by  pursu¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  even  had  it  been 
deemed  prudent.  But  general 
Flope,  on  whom  the  command  de¬ 
volved,  when  sir  John  Moore  was 
killed  and  sir  Dav*d  Baird  wound¬ 
ed,  considering  the  approaching 
succours  of  the  French,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  British  army, 
thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  in 
the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  preparatory 
measures  had  been  taken  by  sir 
John  Moore.  Accordingly  about 
10  o’clock  at  night  the  troops 
quitted  their  position,  and  marched 
into  Corunna,  strong  piquets  being 
left  to  guard  the  ground,  and  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  embarkation  immed  i- 


ately  commenced,  and  was  covered 
by  the  rear-guard,  under  general 
Beresford,  consisting  of  about  2000 
men,  who  occupied  the  lines  in 
front  of  the  town,  while  a  corps  de 
reserve  under  general  Hill  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  a  promontory  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  it. 

So  well  arranged  and  concerted 
were  the  means  of  embarkation, 
that  before  daylight  the  whole  army, 
with  theexception  of  the  rear-guard, 
were  on  board  the  ships.  The  enemy 
seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to  re¬ 
new  the  engagement,  or  even  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  neces¬ 
sarily  attendant  upon  the  rapid 
embarkation  of  such  a  large  body 
of  men  during  the  night-time.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  forenoon, 
however,  they  occupied  the  rising 
ground  near  the  harbour  with  some 
cannon,  and  fired  at  the  transports  : 
their  fire  was  not  destructive,  nor 
would  it  have  been  attended  with 
any  serious  consequences,  had  not 
the  masters  of  some  of  the  trans¬ 
ports,  panic-struck,  cut  their  cables, 
and  suffered  their  vessels  to  run 
aground.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  after  the  battle  general  Hill’s 
corps  de  reserve,  the  sick  and 
v/ounded,  and  the  rear-guard,  were 
safely  embarked,  in  the  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  offered  no  molestation 
or  hindrance.  The  brigade  under 
general  Craufurd,  which,  separat¬ 
ing  from  the  main  army,  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Vigo,  arrived  after 
a  most  fatiguing  and  harassing 
march  at  that  port,  where  fortu¬ 
nately  they  found  ready  a  sufficient 
number  of  transports  to  take  them 
on  hoard  and  convey  them  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  the  last 
moments  of  a  man  of  whomBritain 
has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting, 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  lay¬ 
ing 
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mg  before  our  readers  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  respecting  sir  John 
Moore,  as  they  have  been  given 
by  colonel  Anderson,  for  one-and- 
twenty  years  his  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion  in  arms. 

44  I  met  the  general  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  16th  conveyed  in  a  blanket 
and  sashes.  He  knew  me  imme¬ 
diately,  though  it  was  almost  dark, 
squeezed  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

4  Anderson,  don’t  leave  me.’  He 
spoke  to  the  surgeons  on  their  ex¬ 
amining  his  wound,  but  was  in 
such  pain  he  could  say  little. 

44  After  some  time  he  seemed  very 
anxious  to  speak  to  me,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  s:ot  out  as  follows  :  4  Ander- 
son,  you  know  that  1  have  always 
wished  to  die  this  way.*  He  then 
asked,  4  Are  the  French  beaten  ?’ 
which  he  repeated  to  every  one  he 
knew  as  they  came  in.  4  I  hope 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  !  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me 
justice  ! — Anderson,  you  will  see 
my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  tell 
them  every  thing — say  to  my  mo¬ 
ther - ’  Here  his  voice  quite  failed, 

and  he  was  excessively  agitated. -i — 
4  Hope, — Hone, — I  have  much  to 
say  to  him, — but — cannot  get  it 

out. - Are  colonel  Graham  and 

all  my  aides-de-camp  well  ? - 1 

have  made  my  will,  and  remember¬ 
ed  my  servants — Colborne  has  my 
will,  and  all  my  papers.’ 

44  Major  Colborne  then  came  into 
the  room.  He  spoke  most  kindly 
to  him  ;  and  then  said  to  me,  4  An¬ 
derson,  remember  you  go  to - , 

and  tell  him  it  is'  my  request,  and 
that  I  expect  he  will  give  major 
Colborne  a  lieutenant-colonelcy- — 
he  has  been  long  with  me — and  I 
know  him  mdst  worthy  of  it.’  He 
then  asked  major  Colborne  if  the 
French  were  beaten  ;  and  on  being 
told  they  were  on  every  point,  he 
said,  4  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for 


me  to  know  we  have  beaten  the 
French. — Is  Paget  in  the  room?’  On 
my  telling  him  No,  he  said,  4  Re¬ 
member  me  to  him — it’s  general 
Paget  I  mean — he  is  a  fine  fellow. 
— I  feel  myself  so  strong,  I  fear  I 
shall  be  long  in  dying — It  is  great, 
uneasiness — It  is  great  pain— -E  very 
thing  Francois  says  is  right — I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  him.’ 

44  He  thanked  the  surgeons  for 
their  trouble.  Captains  Percy  and 
Stanhope,  two  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  then  came  into  the  room ; 
he  spoke  kindly  to  both,  and  asked 
Percy  if  all  his  aides-de-camp  were 
well  ? 

44  After  some  interval  he  said, 

4  Stanhope — remember  me  to  your 
sister. ’-r-He  pressed  my  hand  close 
to  his  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
died  without  a  struggle.” 

_  We  know  not  how  we  can  so 
well  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
this  most  respected  man  and  con¬ 
summate  general,  as  by  adopting 
the  language  of  an  eloquent  author : 
44  The  battle  which  he  fought  at  the 
end  of  his  memorable  retreat,  and 
which  closed  the  sufferings  of  his 
followers  and  his  own  career  of 
glory,  will  live  for  ever  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  grateful  country. 
But  it  is  riot  this  last  scene  of  his 
triumph  alone  that  will  claim  the 
lasting  regards  of  England.  She 
will  proudly  remember  that  his 
judgement  and  skill  were  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  unconquerable  va¬ 
lour:  she  will  fondly  dwell  upon 
that  matchless  self-denial;'  which 
subjected  all  his  interests  to  her. 
weal,  as  it  devoted  all  his  faculties 
to  her  service:  she  will  hold  him 
up  to  her  most  famous  warriors  in 
after-times, --—when  the  envious  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  hour  are  hushed,  and 
the  minions  of  present  power  are 
forgotten, — as  a  bright  example  of 
that  entire  forbearance,  that  utter 
Y  2  extinction 
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extinction  of  every  selfish  feeling, 
that  high  and  manly  sacrifice  even 
of  the  highest  and  manliest  of  pas¬ 
sions,  that  severe  mortification  of 
ambition  itself,  which  she  has  a 
paramount  right  to  require  from 
him  to  whom  she  yields  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  her  armies.” 

As  sir  John  Moore  had  repeated¬ 
ly  declared  his  wish  to  colonel 
Anderson  to  be  buried  where  he 
had  fallen,  if  it  should  be  his  lot  to 
be  killed  in  battle,  it  was  determin¬ 
ed  to  bury  his  body  on  the  ram¬ 
part  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna. — 
Accordingly  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  it  was  deposited,  uncoffin- 
ed  and  undressed,  in  a  grave  has¬ 
tily  dug  by  some  soldiers.  Some 
months  afterwards,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  again  got  possession  of  Co¬ 
runna,  die  marquis  de  Romana 
ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  up, 
and  properly  interred  in  the  cita¬ 
del  ;  and  over  the  tomb  a  short  and 
simple  inscription  was  engraven. 

Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
misfortunes  of  sir  John  Moore’s 
army,  some  must  be  fixed  on  the 
British  ministry,  and  some  on  the 
Spanisl  junta  and  armies.  The 
British  ministry,  when  they  sent 
him  into  Spain,  were  culpably  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  force  and  resources  of 
the  Spaniards,  of  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  the  junta  to  meet  the 
great  and  imminent  difficulties  in 
which  their  country  was  placed, 
and  of  the  reinforcements  which 
the  French  had  actually  sent,  or 
were  preparing  to  send,  into  the 
Peninsula.  Sir  John  Moore  found 
the  Spanish  armies  very  different 
from  what  they  were  represented  : 
not  nearly  so  numerous  ;  possessed 
of  little  skill,  almost  without  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  badly  aimed  and  equip¬ 
ped.  Their  officers  were  ill  qua¬ 
lified  to  lead  on  a  well  organized 
army  j  with  the  troops  therefore 


which  they  actually  commanded 
they  were  totally  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  enemy.  Their  generals  were 
not  only  ignorant  of  each  others 
plans,  but  even  of  their  positions 
and  movements :  they  attempted 
what  neither  their  skill  nor  their 
force  enabled  them  to  execute,  and 
neglected  those  measures  and  ope¬ 
rations  to  which  they  were  equal. 
The  supreme  junta  issued  pro¬ 
clamations  breathing  vengeance 
against  the  French,  while  they  ut¬ 
terly  neglected  the  means  of  in¬ 
flicting  it :  they  called  upon  the 
Spaniards  to  fight  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  while  they  neglected  to  supply 
them  with  arms.  In  short,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  common 
foresight  or  activity  :  every  thing 
was  neglected  or  forgotten  till  it 
was  too  late  ;  and  the  ample  stores 
and  arms  which  Britain  supplied, 
were  only  thought  of  and  brought 
forward  when  they  were  almost 
sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  But  the  gross  exaggera¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  their  own 
force  ought  principally  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  and  condemned.  From  every 
general  officer,  except  the  duke 
del  Infantado,  and  from  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  without  exception,  sir 
John  Moore  received  accounts,  re¬ 
specting  the  numerical  force  and 
the  equipment  of  the  armies,  which 
he  uniformly  found  erroneous.  At 
the  same  time  the  force  and  the 
successful  advance  of  the  French 
were  concealed.  If  these  things  be 
taken  into  account,  and  to  them  be 
added  the  unwillingness  manifested 
by  the  Spanish  generals  to  coope¬ 
rate  with  sir  John  Moore,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  people  both  to¬ 
wards  the  British  who  were  come 
to  assist  them,  and  tire  French  who 
were  invading  and  ravaging  their 
country,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  misfortunes  of  sir 
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John  Moore’s  army,  nor  to  antici-  must  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
pate  what,  Unless  these  things  are  Spanish  nation, 
speedily  and  radically  changed, 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Affairs  of  Spain  continued — Movements  and  Operations  of  the  French  after 
the  Embarkation  of  the  British — take  Ferroi — Treachery  of  its  Governor 
—  Second  Siege  of  Saragossa — Its  valiant  Defence  and  Fall — Bonaparte 
leaves  Spain  to  make  war  against  Austria — French  Armies  inactive  after 
his  Departure  — Capture  of  Oporto  —  The  Patriots  take  Vigo ,  Tuy,and 
Viana — Situation  of  the  Armies  in  the  Beginning  of  April — Battle  of  Me * 
dellin  —  Cevallos  sent  Ambassador  to  London — Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
Britain  and  Spain — Sir  A.  Wellesley  sent  again  to  the  Peninsula — • 
marches  against  Soult — attacks  and  defeats  Part  of  his  Army  on  the 
Douro — returns  to  the  South  of  Portugal — Battle  of  St.  Pai/o  —  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Blake's  Army — Battle  of  Belchite — Disgraceful  Behaviour  of 
the  Spanish  Troops — Joseph  Bonaparte  attempts  to  cross  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena— fails,  and  advances  to  oppose  the  March  of  the  united  British  and 
Spanish  Armies  to  Madrid — Battle  of  Talav era— Defeat  of  the  French — • 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  obliged  to  retreat  —  Cuesta  leaves  the  wounded  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Enemy  —  Remarks. 


AFTER  the  British  army  had 
embarked  from  the  Peninsula, 
the  attention  and  movements  of  the 
French  were  principally  directed 
to  the  pursuit  and  discomfiture  of 
the  Spanish  corps  which  still  occu¬ 
pied  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  the  occupation  of  such  of 
the  sea-ports  as  kept  open  the  com¬ 
munication  with  England  or  con¬ 
tained  the  Spanish  navy.  Accord- 
ingly  in  the  centre  of  Spain  the 
duke  of  Belluno  attacked  and  de¬ 
feated  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
duke  del  Infantado’s  army,  under 
the  command  of  Venegas  :  the  loss 
of  the  Spanish  in  this  affair  was  not 
great,  as  they  offered  no  obstinate 


nor  continued  resistance  to  the 
French  forces,  but  fled  and  dis¬ 
persed  after  a  short  and  ineffectual 
combat.  After  the  engagement, 
the  duke  del  Jnfantado  crossed  the 
province  of  Valencia,  and  took  the 
route  to  Grenada. 

It  was  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret  to  many  that  sir  John  Moore, 
instead  of  directing  his  retreat  upon 
Corunna,  did  not  rather  march  to 
Ferroi,  and  secure  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  navy  which  lay  there. — 
This,  at  one  time,  appears  to  have 
been  his  intention  and  object ;  but 
upon  inquiry  he  found  that  the 
people  in  power  in  that  town  would 
not  admit  his  troops,  and  were  still 
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less  disposed  to  allow  the  English 

*  #  O 

to  secure  the  fleet,  by  taking  ir  out 
of  the  harbour.  The  most  candid 
and  natural  mode  of  accounting  for 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  and  military  authorities  at 
Ferrol,  was  to  attribute  it  either 
to  blind  confidence  in  their  own 
strength,  joined  to  their  ignorance, 
common  to  them  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  of  the  advance 
and  victories  of  the  French,  or  to 
their  jealousy  cf  the  British.  By 
seme  people,  however,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  refusal  to  admit  sir 
John  Moore’s  army,  treachery  was 
suspected  to  exist  among  the  con- 
stituted  authorities  of  Ferrol;  and 
the  truth  of  this  suspicion  was  con¬ 
firmed,  when,  eleven  days  after  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  the  duke  of  Dal¬ 
matia  appeared  before  the  town. 
The  people  only  manifested  a  firm 
and  patriotic  disposition  to  resist  the 
entrance  of  theFrench:  the  civil, na¬ 
val,  and  military  authorities,  on  the 
contrary,  acceded  to  the  proposals  of 
the  enemy  so  speedily  and  readily, 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  freed 
from  the  charge  of  treachery.  Had 
they  been  disposed  to  have  availed 
themselves  . of  the  means  of  defence 
and  resistance  enthusiastically  of¬ 
fered  to  them  by  the  people,  they 
might  have  gained  time  to  have 
put  the  fleet  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  French  :  but  the  governors  of 
the  town  not  only  refused  to  listen 
to  the  wishes  or  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  disposition  and  power  of  the 
people,  but  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  anticipate  the  summons  of  the 
French  general,  and  afterwards  to 
surrender  the  place  by  a  perfidious 
capitulation. 

There  were  two  objects  on  which 
the  pride  as  well  .as  the  policy  of 
Bonaparte  were  decidedly  bent, 
from  the  moment  he  first  crossed 
the  Pyrenees.  The  first  was  the 


reestablishment  of  his  brother  on 
his  usurped  throne  at  Madrid  — • 
the  other  the  conquest  of  Sara¬ 
gossa.  The  public  entry  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  into  Madrid  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  January  :  the  sullen 
gloom  and  discontent  which  were 
legible  in  the  features  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  capital,-  formed  a 
striking  and  decided  contrast  with 
the  parade  and  show  of  the  French 
troops,  -  and  the  fawning  and  dis¬ 
loyal  adulations  of  such  of  the 
Spanish  grandees  as  received  and 
acknowledged  him  as  their  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign. 

The  obstinate  and  persevering- 
heroism  with  which  Saragossa  was 
defended,  were  well  calculated  to 
inspire  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  with 
a  similar  spirit,  and  to  hold  out  to 
the  Spanish  nation  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  would  una¬ 
voidably  result  to  their  cause,  if 
they  followed  the  example  of  that 
city.  While  Madrid  opened  its 
gates  after  a  feeble  and  inadequate 
resistance  to  the  French,  Saragossa 
had  the  honour  once  of  having 
compelled  the  enemy  to  fly  from 
before  its  walls  with  gpreat  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  disgrace ;  and  when  again 
besieged  by  a  more  numerous  and 
better  provided  army,  it  did  not 
yield,  till  the  ravages  of  an  epide¬ 
mical  distemper  had  broken  the 
spirit  and  thinned  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  French  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do.  The  second  siege 
commenced  early  in  the  month  of 
January  ;  on  the  *4i  st  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  it  was  compelled  to 
capitulate.  The  resistance  which 
it  made — the  numbers  of  the  ene¬ 
my  who  fell  before  its  walls  or  in 
the  midst  of  its  streets — and  the 
privations  and  distresses  which  its 
inhabitants  cheerfully  endured,  give 
it  a  just  claim  to  rank  in  the  page 
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r>f  history  with  its  ancient  neigh¬ 
bour  Saguntum.  Palafox,  almost 
the  only  hero  whom  the  Spanish 
revolution  has  called  forth  or  cre¬ 
ated,  by  whose  skill,  valour  and 
example,  the  inhabitants  of  Sara¬ 
gossa  were  enabled  and  incited  to 
sustain  both  their  arduous  sieges, 
was  deemed  by  Bonaparte  too  for¬ 
midable  to  his  plans  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  remain  in  Spain.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong 
escort  into  France. 

From  the  period  that  Bonaparte 
left  the  Peninsula  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  war  against  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  the  operations  and 
movements  of  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  become  not  only  much  less 
interesting,  but  much  more  difficult 
to  be  traced  and  narrated  in  a  con¬ 
nected,  clear,  and  distinct  manner. 
The  marshals  whom  he  left  be¬ 
hind  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  their,  activity,  or 
even  for  the  skill  and  judgement 
of  their  plans,  ..  Instead  of  constantly 
following  up  the  grand  scheme  of 
their  master,  by  collecting  and 
uniting  their  whole  force,  and  press¬ 
ing  forward  with  it  against  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Spanish  corps  successively, 
they  divided  their  forces  into  as 
many  bodies  as  there  were  hostile 
armies  opposed  to  them.  Instead 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the 
celerity  of  their  movements,  and 
by  quickly  following  up  any  suc¬ 
cesses  they  might  have  obtained, 
they  advanced  slowly,  and  generally 
remained  stationary  after  a  victory. 
It  ought  however  to  be  stated,  not 
only  injustice  to  them,  but  to  the 
Spaniards  also,  that  a  victory  in 
Spain  did  not,  as  it  was  wont  to  do 
in  Germany,  open  the  way  for  a 
rapid  and  secure  advance.  The 
Spanish  armies  might  be  conquered 


and  commonly  were  in  regular  and 
general  engagements,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  though  sometimes  and 
in  some  places  unaccountably  dor¬ 
mant,  almost  always  broke  out 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  their 
armies. 

About  the  beginning  of  March 
the  army  which  Cuesta  commanded 
was  posted  on  the  Tagus,  in  order 
to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river 
and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Portugal.  The  enemy 
however  came  against  him  with 
such  a  superior  force,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  passage  of  the 
Tagus  open  to  them,  and  direct 
his  retreat  on  Truxillo :  here  it 
was  not  prudent  for  him  long  to 
remain,  since  the  duke  of  Belluno 
pushed  on  against  him  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  while  general  Sebastian! 
was  advancing  towards  Man  Ya- 
nares. 

The  first  place  in  Portugal  against 
which  the  French  directed  their 
efforts  was  Oporto.  It  was  an 
object  of  considerable  importance 
to  make  themselves  masters  of 
this  city,  both  on  account  of  its 
commerce  with  England,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  capture  of  it,  they  hoped, 
would  open  them  a  safe  and  expe¬ 
ditious  road  to  Lisbon.  Oporto 
at  this  time  was  defended  by  24,000 
men,  and  more  than  200  pieces  of 
cannon :  it  was  therefore  expected 
that  it  would  offer  a  formidable  and 
protracted  resi  ta-nce  to  the  enemy, 
if  it  did  not  baffie  his  most  vigorous 
and  persevering  efforts.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  jealousy  and  distrust 
arose  between  the  army  and  the 
people  :  disunion  and  insubordina¬ 
tion  ensued.  The  enemy,  who  eithei 
originated  or  fomented  this  mutua 
jealousy’  between  the  inhabitant 
and  the  garrison  of  Oporto,  wen 
thus  enabled  to  make  themselve 
masters  of  it  with  little  loss,  an, 
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after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance. 
About  the  same  time  they  advanced 
against  Chaves.  General  Francisco 
de  Silviera  who  commanded  there, 
prudently  retired  on  their  approach, 
though  by  this  conduct  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  censure  and  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  people.  Having  col¬ 
lected  a  more  adequate  and  equal 
force,  he  advanced  again,  retook 
‘Chaves,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery 
and  1500  prisoners. 

The  situation  of  marshal  Souk 
who  commanded  the  french  army 
that  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto, 
was  rendered  critical  and  hazardous 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  of  the  patriots  in 
Gallicia.  Assisted  by  two  British 
frigates,  the  Lively  and  Venus,  they 
compelled  the  garrison  of  Vigo,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1500 men, to  surrender, and 
afterwards  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  towns  of  Tuy  and  Viana.  The 
advantage  and  importance  of  these 
successes  will  appear,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  at  tins  time  marshal 
Ney  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferrol  and  Corunna,  as  well  as 
marshal  Souk  at  Oporto.  But 
these  operations  of  the  patriots  were 
of  importance,  not  merely  from  the 
critical  situation  in  which  they 
placed  two  divisions  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  relief  and  support 
they  held  out  to  the  Portuguese, 
but  as  proofs  and  effects  of  the  un¬ 
subdued  and  undaunted  spirit  which 
animated  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Spain.  These  successes  were 
obtained,  not  by  regular  troops,  but 
principally  by  the  people  hastily 
armed  ; — not  in  a  part  of  Spain  se¬ 
cure  by  its  distance  or  its  local  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  irruption  of  the 
French,  but  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  its  armies: — not  by  men 
who  had  been  encouraged  to  these 
enterprises  by  having  witnessed  the 
J  enemy  defeated,  but  by  those  very 


people-  who  a  short  time  before 
had  seen  ihe  English  army  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  before  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the 
principal  Spanish  and  French  ar¬ 
mies  were  sitrated  as  follows.  The 
marquis  de  Romana  with  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  forces  was  at  Villa 
Franca.  General  Cuesta,  having 
been  joined  by  a  corps  under  the 
duke  d’Albuquerque,  had  halted  in 
his  retreat  before  the  French  at 
Vera  Cruz.  General  Reding,  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  severely  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  surprise  Barcelona,  and  in 
some  engagements  near  Tarragona, 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  army 
of  Blake,  and  both  were  employed 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  Catalonia.  With  regard 
to  the  French  forces,  marshal  Souk 
■was  at  Oporto ;  marshal  Ney  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna  and 
Ferrol ;  and  marshal  Victor  was 
advancing  towards  Lisbon,  on  the 
right  side  of  Badajoz,  after  having 
compelled  the  Spanish  forces  under 
Cuesta  and  the  duke  d’Albuquerque 
to  retreat  before  him. 

The  only  engagement  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  either  on  account 
of  its  general  nature  or  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  resulted  from  it, 
is  that  which  took  place  at  Me¬ 
dellin  between  marshal  Victor  and 
general  Cuesta.  When  the  latter 
had  retreated  so  far  as  to  have 
covered  the  junction  of  the  army 
commanded  by  the  duke  d’Albu¬ 
querque,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  sent  forward 
part  of  his  troops  towards  Merida 
and  Medellin,  Towards  the  latter 
place  the  Spanish  general  marched : 
on  his  arrival  he  found  the  whole 
of  Victor’s  division,  consisting  of 
about  20,000  foot  and  3000  cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Medellin.  The 
position  of  the  enemy  w^as  well 
chosen,  and  his  army  skilfully  dis- 
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posed.  According  to  the  usual 
plan  of  the  French,  the  infantry, 
formed  into  close  columns,  pre¬ 
dated  a  formidable  front  to  their 
opponents'  if  they  should  attack 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled 
them  to  direct  a. powerful  and  mas¬ 
sive  assault,  if  it  were  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  that  they  themselves  should 
be  the  assailants.  The  flanks  of 
the  infantry  were  covered  dnd  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  cavalry,  and  in  their 
front  six  batteries  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  they  could  sweep 
with  a  galling  and  destructive  fire 
the  charge  of  the  Spanish  army. 
Against  the  enemy  so  drawn  up 
and  defended,  Cuesta  without  he¬ 
sitation  determined  to  commence 
a  rapid  and  general  attack.  His 
infantry  advanced  with  great  stea¬ 
diness  and  gallantry,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  were  exposed  to  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fire  from  the  batteries  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  The  manoeuvres 
which  he  directed  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  possession  of  these  bat¬ 
teries  were  executed  with  a  promp¬ 
titude,  precision  and  regularity, 
that  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  veteran  and  experienced 
troops.  The  left  wing  of  the  Spanish 
infantry  advanced  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  French  ;  the  first  bat¬ 
tery  was  already  taken :  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  enemy  made  a  charge 
in  order  to  regain  possession  of  it : 
to  oppose  them  the  Spanish  cavalry 
regiments  of  Almania  and  Infante, 
and  the  two  squadrons  of  the  imperi¬ 
al  chasseurs  of  Toledo  were  ordered 
to  advance;  hut  instead  of  executing 
this  order,  they  wheeled  round,  fled 
before  the'  enemy,  and  threw  the 
left  wing  of  the  Spanish  into  dis¬ 
order.  The  French,  perceiving  and 
taking  advantage  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  directed  their^yndivided  and 
most  strenuous  efforts  against  the 
right  and  centre  of  the  Spanish. 


General  Cuesta  did  all  in  his  power 
to  restore  order  on  his  left  wing, 
and  to  check  the  attack  on  his 
centre  and  right ;  but  finding  his 
efforts  unavailing,  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  this  enva^ement  was  very 
severe  :  upwards  of  HO  officers 
were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  loss  in 
rank  and  file  bore  rather  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  to  this 
number  of  officers. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Medellin, 
the  supreme  junta  issued  from 
Seville,  where  they  had  established 
themselves,  a  decree,  in  which  they 
declared  to  the  Spanish  nation,  that 
the  general  of  the  army  of  Estra- 
madura,  and  the  corps  which  had 
withstood  the  enemy  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country.  Cuesta  was  by  the 
same  decree  raised  to  the  rank  of 
captain-general :  the  officers  of  his 
army,  whom  he  reported  favour¬ 
ably,  were  advanced  one  degree : 
the  soldiers  were  to  be  decorated 
with  a  baeffie  of  honour,  and  to 
receive  double  pay  for  one  month 
from  after  the  battle/  In  this  de¬ 
cree  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  officers 
and  men  to  whose  misconduct  the 
victory  of  the  enemy  was  owing  ; 
but  Cuesta,  in  his  general  orders, 
thought  proper  to  suspend  three  of 
his  colonels,  and  to  reprove  the 
conduct  of  several  of  the  regiments 
of  cavalry. 

The  disposition  of  the  British 
government  toward  the  Spanish 
patriots  still  continued  in  a  high 
degree  favourable ;  and  their  de¬ 
termination  to  support  them, 
which  had  hitherto  been  destitute 
of  the  usual  formalities  of  a  treaty, 
was  early  in  the  year  expressed  to 
the  world  by  a  solemn  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  Don  Pedro 
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Cevallos,  the  author  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  plans  and  intrigues  by 
•which  Bonaparte  had  got  Charles 
and  Ferdinand  into  his  power,  was 
sent  to  London  as  ambassador  from 
the  supreme  junta,  acting  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand,  with  ample 
powers  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
British  court.  The  reception  of 
this  nobleman  was  a  decisive  proof  • 
of  the  resolution  of  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry  to  abide  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  tenor  and  amount  of  the  alliance 
formed  between  them,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  the  Spanish 
insurrection  was  regarded  as  pro¬ 
mising  a  most  favourable  result 
by  the  British  cabinet.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  articles 
in  this  treaty  are  the  third  and 
fourth  : — by  the  former  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty  not  only  engages  him¬ 
self  to  assist  the  Spanish  nation  in 
their  struggle-  against  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  and  tyranny  of  France,  but  he 
also  promises  “  not  to  acknowledge 
any  other  king  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies  thereunto  appertaining,  than 
his  catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  VII., 
his  heirs,  or  such  lawful  successor 
as  the  Spanish  nation  shall  acknow¬ 
ledge  — -by  the  4th  article  the 
contracting  parties  agree  not  to 
make  peace  with  France  except 
with  common  consent. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
promise  of  assistance  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry  had  bound  themselves 
to  afford  to  the  patriots,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  free  Portugal  from 
the  French  forces,  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  was  dispatched  to  that  country 
with  an  army,  which,  though  not 
very  numerous,  was  extremely  Well 
equipped  and  provided,  and  was 
deemed  by  the  general  himself  per¬ 
fectly  equal  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Portugal,  and  to  defend  it 
from  any  future  attacks  they  might 


make  against  it.  The  situation  of 
Soult  indeed  began  to  be  very  ha¬ 
zardous  ; — cut  off  as  he  was  from 
any  immediate  and  effectual  com¬ 
munication  and  support,  and  de¬ 
pendant  for  the  supply  of  his  army 
upon  an  exhausted  and  hostile  coun¬ 
try.  In  advancing  from  Gallicia 
into  Portugal  he  seems  to  have  cal¬ 
culated  upon  uniform  success,  and 
an  open  and  unopposed  route  into 
the  very  centre  of  that  kingdom. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
into  the  account  the  resistance  the 
Portuguese  were  capable  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  make,  which,  though  not 
so  general  and  uniform  as  could 
have  been  wished,  necessarily  called 
for  great  circumspection  on  the 
part  of  the  French  general,  dis¬ 
concerted  his  plans,  and  weakened 
his  armies.  After  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Oporto  by  the 
pusillanimity  and  insubordination 
of  its  inhabitants,  his  intention 
undoubtedly  was  to  march  forward 
towards  the  south  of  Portugal, 
where  he  expected  to  effect  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Victor.  But  after  he  had 
experienced  the  resistance  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  had  learnt  that  a 
formidable  British  army  had  again 
landed  in  the  Peninsula, he  attempted  . 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  force  a  , 
passage  into  Spain  by  the  route  of 
Zamora.  In  order  to  open  him¬ 
self  a  way  in  this  direction,  it  was. 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
gain  possession  of  the  important 
pass  of  Amarante  : — hut  after  five 
days  obstinate  fighting,  in  which 
all  his  efforts  were  met  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  by  general  Sil- 
viera,  who  defended  this  pass,  mar¬ 
shal  Soult  was  obliged  again  to 
retreat  back  upon  Oporto.  At  this 
period  marshal  Victor  was  posted: 
at  Merida,  v^bile  general  Cuesta  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  atMonasteriojWitl 
his  advanced  guard  at  Los  Santos 
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As  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  conceived 
that  the  French  army  under  marshal 
Victor  was  sufficiently  watched  and 
checked  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Cuesta,  he  determined  to  advance, 
as  soon  and  speedily  as  he  could 
after  he  landed  in  Portugal,  against 
marshal  Soult,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  out  of  Oporto-  While 
he  therefore  proceeded  directly  to¬ 
wards  this  city,  marshal  Beresford, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops  whom  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  and  disciplined,  directed 
his  route  to  the  upper  l)ouro.  But 
Soult,  aware  of  the  force  which  was 
inarching  against  him  ;  sensible 
that  he  was  totally  unequal  to  the 
combat ;  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
sirous  to  give  Victor  an  opportunity 
of  pushing  into  the  south  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  left  nearly  defenceless,  with¬ 
drew  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
blit  left  his  rear-guard  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  further  on  in  pursuit  of  him. 
When  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
British  arrived  at  Vendasnovas, 
they  fell  in  with  the  out-posts  of 
the  enemy,  consisting  of  about  4000 
Infantry  and  a  few  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  The  position  of  the  French 
was  strong :  they  occupied  the 
heights  above  Grijon,  having  their 
front  covered  by  wood  and  broken 
ground.  Their  left  Hank,  however, 
was  soon  turned  by  general  Murray, 
while  their  right  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  a  Portuguese  regiment ; 
and  at  the  same  time  their  centre 
was  driven  in  by  a  division  under 
major  Way.  After  a  short  re¬ 
sistance  they  fled ;  and  during  the 
night  they  crossed  the  Douro,  and 
destroyed  the  bridge  over  chat  river. 
In  order  to  assist  the  operations 
of  marshal  Beresford,  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry  that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  should 
lose  no  time  in  pursuing  the  enemy 
across  the  Douro.  The  passage 
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however  was  difficult  and  hazard¬ 
ous  ;  and  it  required  the  charac¬ 
teristic  cool  and  collected  valour  of 
the  British  soldiers  to  effect  it  as 
they  did,  with  complete  success 
and  without  disorder.  The  enemy 
appeared  at  first  not  disposed  to 
offer  anv  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  our  troops  across  the  river  :  but 
as  soon  as  the  first  battalion  under 
general  Paget  were  landed,  and  had 
taken  up  their  position,  the  French 
poured  down  upon  them,  hoping, 
as  they  were  alone  and  unsupported, 
to  conquer  them  by  superiority  of 
numbers.  In  this  they  were  mis¬ 
taken  ;  for  this  single  battalion  re- 
ceivins:  the  attack  of  the  French 
with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  bra¬ 
very,  presented  an  immoveable 
front  to  the  enemy  till  such  time 
as  they  were  supported  by  the  other 
divisions  of  the  British  army.  While 
the  French  were  renewing  their 
attacks,  general  Murray,  having 
crossed  the  river  at  Ovintas,  ap¬ 
peared  on  their  left  flank  ;  and  ge¬ 
neral  Sherbrooke,  having  forced  his 
way  into  the  city  of  Oporto,  and 
crossed  the  river  at.  the  ferry, 
threatened  their  right  flank.  Dis¬ 
mayed  and  thrown  into  confusion 
by  these  manoeuvres,  they  retired 
hastily  towards  Amaranthe,  leaving 
behind  them  several  prisoners  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  hoped  to  be 
able  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Soult. 
The  Portuguese  general  Stlviera 
was  posted  upon  the  Tamaga.  If 
he  had  been  able  to  have  held  that 
position,  no  retreat  would  have 
been  open  to  the  enemy,  except 
across  the  Minho.  On  ’'his  point 
it  was  the  intention  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  have  pressed  the 
enemy  so  closely,  that  he  Would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  effected 
his  passage  :  but  the  loss  of  the 
bridge  of  Amaranthe,  which  ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  Silviera  was  unable  to  defend 
against  Soult’s  army,  afforded  the 
French  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
into  the  north  of  Spain.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  general,  however,  pursued  him 
for  a  short  distance  ;  and  in  the 
skirmishes  which  occasionally  took 
place  between  the  advanced  guard 
of  our  army  and  the  rear  of  the 
French,  we  were  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  order  to*  render  his 
flight  more  rapid  and  successful, 
Soult  was  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  greater  part  of  his 
artillery  and  baggage.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  after  he  gave  up  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Soult,  immediately  com¬ 
menced  his  march  to  the  south  of 
Portugal, where  his  presence  was  be¬ 
come  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  from  mar¬ 
shal  Victor.  This  general,  finding 
the  capital  open  to  his  attack,  com¬ 
menced  a  rapid  march  towards  it, 
and  Ivas  diverted  from  his  purpose 
only  by  the  return  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  of  the  partial 
defeat  and  flight  of  marshal  Soult. 

In  reviewing  these  operations,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
suspicion  that  Soult  delayed  his  re¬ 
treat  from  Oporto  and  offered  the 
rear  of  his  army  to  the  attack  of 
the  British,  principally  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  sir  A.  Wellesley 
from  the  protection  of  Lisbon,  and 
thus  affording  time  and  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  Victor  to  march  against  that 
city.  It  may  also  be  doubted, 
whether,  if  the  British  general  had 
not  been  so  exclusively  intent  upon 
a  direct  and  straight-forward  attack 
against  marshal  Soult,  as  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  necessary  operations  against 
his  flanks  and  rear,  the  enemy 
would  have  escaped  so  completely 
and  with  so  little  loss.  Had  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  not  reckoned  so 
confidently  and  securely  as  he  did, 


upon  the  ability  of  the  Portuguese 
general  Silviera  to  defend  the  pass 
of  Amaranthe,  the  retreat  of  the 
French  by  this  route  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  blocked  up. 
It  is  probable  if  the  main  body  of 
the  British  army  had  crossed  the 
Douro  at  Lamego,  and  thus  hung 
upon  the  flank  of  Soult’s  army, 
while  a  division  had  taken  the  road 
to  Oporto,  the  French  general 
would  have  been  compelled  to  have 
retreated  by  the  northern  road,  in 
which  direction  his  army  would 
have  suffered  more,  and  the  chance 
of  our  overtaking  him  would  have 
been  much  greater. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of 
the  patriots  were  checquered  with 
alternate  success  and  disaster  in  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  ;  but  in  Gal- 
licia  the  success,  at  least  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  greatly  preponderated.  The 
division  of  the  Minho,  under  the 
count  de  Noronna,  which  formed 
the  left  of  the  marquis  de  Roma- 
na’s  army,  fell  back  upon  Vigo, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  of  ammunition,  and  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  position  where  he  might  op¬ 
pose  the  enemy  with  advantage.— 
On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Spanish 
army  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and  I 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  left  1 
bank.  The  next  day,  the  enemy 
under  the  command  of  marshal 
Nev,  and  general  Loison,  amount-  . 
ing  to  8000  men,  aided  by  6  p’eces 
of  cannon,  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  river  ;  but  meeting  with  a 
most  brave  and  vigorous  opposition 
during  the  space  of  ten  hours,  they  j 
gave  up  the  attempt  for  that  day.  | 
On  the  8th,  at  break  of  day,  the  I 
French  renewed  their  attempt  :  at  i 
first  they  met  with  partial  success ; 
part  of  them  succeeded  in  passing  i 
the  bridge  of  Lodi,  but  they  were' 
repulsed  in  endeavouring  to  cross  f: 
the  bridge  of  St.  Payo.  Foiled  at  t| 
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this  part  of  the  river,  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  another  medi¬ 
tated  attack,  a  league  and  a  half 
higher  up,  against  the  bridge  of 
Cal  denes.  Here,  however,  the 
Spanish  army  received  them  with 
such  a  determined  resistance,  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  the  attack.  Still  deter¬ 
mined  if  possible  to  gain  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river,  the  French 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  sounded 
it,  near  the  sea ;  but  a  well  directed 
lire  from  the  regiment  of  Murrajo 
forced  them  to  abandon  this  enter- 
ps  ize. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
the  French  began  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat  towards  St.  Iago.  These  ac¬ 
tions  are  not  deserving  of  particu¬ 
lar  notice  so  much  on  account  of 
their  extent  orv  important  conse¬ 
quences,  as  because  they  exhibit 
more  persevering  and  steady  cou¬ 
rage  on  the  part  of  the  patriots 
than  they  generally  displayed.  The 
Spanish,  indeed,  were  greatly  su¬ 
perior  to  the  enemy  in  point  of 
numbers  ;  as  their  army  consisted 
of  13,000  men,  including  150  ca¬ 
valry  :  but  of  this  number  4000 
were  without  muskets,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  were 
raw  and  irregular  troops,  by  no 
means  accustomed  or  disciplined  to 
warfare.  Wnen  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  battle  of  St.  Payo  may  justly 
be  deemed  highly  honourable  to 
the  Spanish  patriots.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  defeat  of  marshal 
Ney,  and  his  retreat  on  Corunna, 
and  afterwards  towards  Lugo,  Fer- 
rol  and  Corunna  were  evacuated  by 
the  French,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  the  patriots.  These  advantages, 
however,  were  in  some  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  recapture 
of  St.  Ardero.  This  town,  des¬ 
tined  to  suffer  dreadfully  by  its  fre- 
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quent  capture  and  recapture,  and 
of  great  importance  both  to  the 
patriots  and  the  French,  on  account 
of  its  situation,  was  taken  by  gene¬ 
ral  Ballasteros  on  the  10th  of  June. 
On  that  very  night  the  French 
general  Bennet,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  came  sudden¬ 
ly  and  unexpectedly  upon  it,  and 
after  having  gained  possession  of 
it,  put  the  whole  Spanish  garrison, 
amounting  to  5000  men,  to  the 
sword.  General  Ballasteros  at  first 
eluded  the  search  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  afterwards  taken. 

In  the  north-east  of  Spain,  the 
army  of  Blake  was  principally  oc¬ 
cupied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve, 
or  to  throw  succours  into,  Gerona, 
which  still  held  out  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  This  gene¬ 
ral  also  made  an  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  Saragossa  ;  in  which 
he  not  only  completely  failed,  but 
exposed  his  army  by  it  to  a  fatal 
and  inglorious  defeat  at  Belchite. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  French 
general  Suchet.  The  Spanish  army 
having  been  compelled,  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  took  up  a  strong 
position,  on  the  17th  of  June,  near 
Belchite.  The  centre  was  defended 
by  a  bridge;  the  right  and  left 
wings  were  covered  by  intrench- 
ments  ;  and  the  front  was  protected 
by  deep  ravines.  Blake  trusted 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  received  from  his  troops 
the  most  positive  assurances  that 
they  would  do  their  duty.  The 
enemy  at  first  appeared  on  the 
heights,  and  soon  afterwards  di¬ 
rected  their  attack  against  the  left 
flank  of  the  Spanish  army;  this  at¬ 
tack,  supported  by  20  discharges  of 
cannon,  was  completely  successful. 
According  to  the  account  of  the 
battle  published  by  general  Blake, 
one  of  his  regiments  was  thrown 
into  confusion  or  struck  with  a 
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panic,  by  one  of  the  enemy’s  gre¬ 
nades.  The  panic  spread  rapidly  j 
the  utmost  disorder  prevailed  ;  re¬ 
giment  after  regiment  fled  without 
ever  having  discharged  a  gun  ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  only  the  general 
and  officers  were  left  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  In  their  flight  the  Spa¬ 
niards  not  merely  abandoned  their 
baggages,  but  they  even  threw 
away  their  arms.  One  regiment 
only,  the  first  regiment  of  V alencia, 
rallied  about  two  leant1*  s  from  the 
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field  of  battle,  and  attempted  to 
defend  themselves  ;  but  they  were 
dispersed  or  cut  down  by  a  body  of 
the  enemy’s  hussars.  The  fruits 
of  this  victory,  disgraceful  to  the 
Sp  aniards  rather  than  honourable 
to  the  French,  were  9  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  immense  quantities  of  provisi¬ 
ons,  stores  and  ammunition,  and 
upwards  of  3000  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  very  trifling, 
not  exceeding  40  killed  and  200 
wounded.  After  this  fatal  defeat, 
Blake  was  obliged  to  quit  Arragon, 
and,  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy, 
endeavoured  to  restore  discipline 
into  his  army. 

The  nature  of  the  war  in  Spain 
at  this  time  was  very  singular,  and 
sufficiently  indicated  both  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  French  armies  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  of  the  patriots  to  drive 
their  enemies  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Scarcely  a  month  passed  without 
the  hostile  armies  coming  to  action ; 
but  the  battles,  though  frequently 
decisive  in  themselves,  led  to  no 
important  consequences.  When  vic¬ 
tory  declared  for  the  French,  they 
contented  themselves  with  pursu¬ 
ing  the  routed  army  to  a  short  di¬ 
stance,  but  did  not  venture  to  .ad¬ 
vance  much  beyond  their  former 
positions.  When  the  Spaniards 
were  victorious,  they  were  equally 
cautious  in  pushing  forward. — 


Besides  these  remarkable  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  period  of  the 
Spanish  war,  there  appeared  a  total 
wrant  of  unity  of  plan,  both  in  the 
movements  and  onerations  of  the 
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Spaniards  and  of  the  French.  In 
every  respect,  it  must  have  been  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  to  have  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  Madrid  :  such  an  exploit 
would  not  have  rrmre  disconcerted 
and  disheartened  the  French,  than 
it  would  have  animated  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  patriots.  Yet  the 
armies  which  they  had  on  foot,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  united  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  cf  attempting  the  capture  of 
Madrid,  w’ere  scattered  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  ;  and  had  so  little 
communication  or  connexion  in 
their  plan  of  operations,  that  the 
success  of  one  of  them,  not  only 
did  not  compensate  for  the  defeat 
of  another,  but  did  not  even  effec¬ 
tually  promote  the  common  cause. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
great  object  of  the  French  must 
have  been,  to  have  driven  the  junta 
from  Seville,  and  thus  scattered  a 
set  of  men,  who  although  they 
egregiously  neglected  their  duty, 
in  the  proper  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  armies,  w^ere  very 
active,  by  their  proclamations  and 
addresses,  in  keeping  alive  the  po¬ 
pular  hatred  and  indignation  against 
the  French. 

Before,  however,  the  French 
could  reach  Seville,  or  indeed  ad¬ 
vance  with  safety  into  the  south  of 
Spain,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
that  they  should  gain  possession  of 
the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, — 
In  the  strong  holds  of  these  passes 
a  considerable  body  of  Spanish 
forces  under  general  Venegas  was 
posted  :  so  strong  was  the  position 
they  occupied,  that  Sebastiani  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  attack  them: 
he  therefore  had  recourse  to  a 
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feigned  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of 
Jrawing  them  into  the  plain.  This 
manoeuvre  at  first  appeared  to  have 
succeeded  completely.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  left  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
:rossed  the  Guidiana  towards  the 
position  which  Sebastiani  had  taken. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  reached 
Madrid  that  the  Spaniards  had  de¬ 
serted  their  strong  holds,  and  that 
a  passage  into  the  south  of  Spain 
might  easily  be  effected  by  their 
defeat,  Joseph  Bonaparte  left  the 
capital  and  proceeded  to  Consue- 
gra.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
aware  of  the  force  and  design  of 
the  enemy,  suddenly  recrossed  the 
Guidiana,  and  reoccupied  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte  found 
that  the  plan  of  passing  into  the 
south  of  Spain  through  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  was  hopel  ss, 
he  joined  the  army  under  marshal 
Victor,  bringing  with  him  consi- 
derable  reinforcements  from  gene¬ 
ral  Sebastiani’s  division.  Victor 
with  his  army  thus  strengthened, 
and  amounting  to  about  35,000 
men,  was  stationed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Talavera,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alberche. — - 
He  had  taken  up  this  position  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  march 
of  the  united  British  and  Spanish 
armies  against  Madrid.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  after  lie  returned  from 
his  pursuit  of  Soult,  had  remained 
long  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon.  He  was  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  strike  some  decisive 
blow  ;  but  before  he  attempted  it, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  the  cooperation  of 
general  Cuesta.  Considerable  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  have  never  been  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated,  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  cooperation  for  some  time. 
At  length  the  general  agreed  on 
the  plan  of  operations  which  they 


were  jointly  to  pursue  :  their  armies 
were  united,  and  the  march  toward 
Madrid  was  begun.  The  Spanish 
army,  under  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  Cuesta,  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand  men.  The  force  of 
Venegas,  who  had  again  advanced 
as  far  as  Madrilejos,  consisted  of 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  infantry.  Of 
these  troops,  14,000  were  employed 
in  guarding  the  bridge  D’Arzobis- 
po.  On  the  20th  or  July  a  com¬ 
plete  junction  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  armies  had  taken  place  ; 
and  immediate  measures  were  taken 
to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  agreed  upon  by  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  general  Cuesta. — 
Sir  Robert  Wilson, who  commanded 
a  Portuguese  corps,  which  he  had 
brought  into  a  state  of  excellent 
discipline,  was  ordered  on  to  Esea- 
lona  on  the  river  Alberche.  The 
division  of  Venegas,  at  the  same 
time,  broke  up  from  Madrilejos, 
and  advanced  to  Argonda.  After 
these  preparatory  and  auxiliary 
movements,  had  been  made,  the 
main  British  and  Spanish  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  Talavera,  where  the 
right  of  the  enemy’s  outposts  were 
turned,  and  driven  back  by  the 
Spanish  guards,  under  the  duke 
d ’Albuquerque,  aided  by  two 
British  regiments  under  general 
Anson.  As  it  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary,  before  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies  could  advance,  that  the  French 
should  be  driven  from  the  position 
they  held  on  the  Alberche,  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley  formed  his  columns 
for  the  attack  on  the  23d  of  July, 
but,  at  the  request  of  general  Cues¬ 
ta,  was  induced  to  postpone  it  till 
the  following  day.  On  the  24th, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  enemy  had  retreated 
towards  Torrijos,  in  order  that  he 
might  form  a  junction  with  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  Sebastiani.  The  British  army 
was  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit, 
on  account  of  the  great  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  transport ;  but  the 
Spanish  forces,  under  Cuesta  fol¬ 
lowed  the  enemy  as  far  as  Santa 
Ollala.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the 
French  forces  in  that  part  of  Spain 
were  united,  consisting  of -the  divi¬ 
sions  of  marshal  Victor  and  gene¬ 
ral  Sebastiani,  the  guards  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  amounting  to  about 
8000  men,  and  the  garrison  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  Th  is  force  was  commanded 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided  by 
marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and 
general  Sebastiani.  With  this 
united  force  the  French  attacked  the 
advanced  guard  of  general  Cuesta, 
and  obliged  him  to  fallback  upon  the 
British,  with  very  considerable  loss. 

As  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
left  no  doubt  that  they  intended 
to  bring  the  British  and  Spanish 
forces  to  a  general  engagement,  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  posted  the  army 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought 
would  best  enable  it  to  sustain  and 
repel  the  attack.  The  right  flank 
was  covered  by  the  Alberche,  in  a 
wood  on  the  right  of  which  ge¬ 
neral  Mackenzie  was  stationed, 
with  a  division  of  infantry,  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  as  an  advanced 
post.  The  right  wing  consisted  en¬ 
tirely  of  Spanish  troops,  and  stretch¬ 
ed  from  the  front  of  the  town  of 
Talavera  down  to  the  Tagus:  the 
position  of  this  wing  was  naturally 
strong,  as  the  ground  was  covered 
with  olive-trees,  and  intersected  by 
banks  and  ditches.  On  a  com¬ 
manding  spot  of  ground  between 
the  two  armies,  a  redoubt  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  British,  and  briga¬ 
dier  general  Campbell  with  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  dra¬ 
goons  and  some  Spanish  cavalry, 
was  stationed. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  the  French 


made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  ad¬ 
vanced  post  under  general  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  who  withdrew  in  excellent 
order,  but  with  some  loss,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  on  the  left  of  the 
combined  armies.  Towards  the 
evening  the  enemy  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  Spanish  infantry, 
which  --formed  the  light  wing, 
but  the^  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
Other  partial  attacks  were  made  in 
order  either  to  try  the  firmness  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  to  cover  the  grand 
attack  on  the  left  wing,  where  the 
British  were  posted.  The  ground 
here  was  open,  and  it  was  com¬ 
manded  by  a  height,  on  which  a 
division  of  infantry  under  major- 
general  Hill  was  stationed.  Be- 
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tween  this  height  and  a  range  of 
mountains .  still  further  upon  the  ' 
left  was  a  valley,  which  at  first 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  deem 
it  expedient  to  occupy  ;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  enemy  having  made 
repeated  attempts  -  across  this  val¬ 
ley,  upon  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
the  army,  two  brigades  of  British 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  duke 
d’ Albuquerque’s  division  of  Spa¬ 
nish  cavalry,  were  placed  in  it. — 
The  valley  being  thus  defended 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  French, 
they  directed  their  movements  to 
the  range  of  mountains,  but  they 
were  repelled  by  a  division  of  Spa¬ 
nish  infantry.  The  general  attack 
of  the  French  was  directed  at  the 
same  time  against  brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  Campbell,  who  occupied  a  com¬ 
manding  spot  of  ground  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  combined  armies,  and  of 
course  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  ;  and  against  the  division 
under  general  Hill.  Against  the 
latter  several  columns  of  infantry 
marched,  which  were  met,  charged, , 
and  driven  back  by  the  1st  German, 
the  light  dragoons,  and  ^3d  dra¬ 
goons,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
neral 
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tieral  Anson,  The  last  regiment 
suffered  dreadfully  in  a  brave  but 
rash  andill-judged  attempt  to  break 
through  a  solid  column  of  French 
infantry.  Nor  were  the  enemy  more 
successful  in  their  attack  upon  ge¬ 
neral  Campbell :  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  repulsed  by  that  general,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  regiment  of  Spanish  ca¬ 
valry  and  two  battalions  of  Spanish 
infantry,  and  lost  their  cannon.  Ge¬ 
neral  Sherbrooke’s  division,  which 
formed  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
first  line  of  the  army,  was  next  at¬ 
tacked  :  they  immediately  charged 
with  bayonets,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter.  The 
brigade  of  guards,  which  formed 
part  of  this  division,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  pursue  the  enemy,  advanced 
too  far,  and  were  thrown  into  tem¬ 
porary  confusion,  by  having  ex¬ 
posed  their  left  flank  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy’s  battery  :  part  of  ge¬ 
neral  Cotton’s  brigade  of  cavalry, 
upon  observing  this,  pushed  forward 
to  assist  them,  and  covered  their  re¬ 
treat  towards  their  original  position. 

The  enemy  being  thus  complete¬ 
ly  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  against 
the  British,  retreated  across  the  A1- 
berche,  in  the  most  regular  order  ; 
having  lost  20  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  few  prisoners.  Their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  supposed 
to  be  nearly  10,000  men  ;  among 
the  former  were  generals  Lapisse 
and  Malot  ;  and  among  the  latter, 
general  Sebastiani  and  Boulet. — 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  propor¬ 
tionally  severe  :  the  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  missing,  amounting  to  near¬ 
ly  6000  men  ;  among  the  killed 
were  major-general  Mackenzie 
and  brigadier-general  Langworth. 
As  the  Spanish  troops  were  only 
partially  engaged,  their  loss  was 
comparatively  small,  not  exceeding 
1000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
Janissing. 
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Scarcely  had  our  troops  time  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having 
achieved  this  brilliant  victory, 
when  tile  unexpected  intelligence 
was  received  that  Soult,  Ney,  and 
Mortier,  having  formed  a  junction, 
had  advanced  through  Estremadu- 
ra,  aiid  were  already  in  the  rear  of 
the  British.  There  was  no  time 
for  delay  or  hesitation :  the  army 
could  be  saved  only  by  promptly 
adopting  the  most  active  measures; 
The  bridge  of  Almarez,  by  which, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army 
was  to  have  crossed  the  Tagus,  was 
destroyed,  so  that  the  whole  troops 
were  obliged  to  be  conveyed  ever 
the  bridge  of  Arcobispo.  As  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the 
army  of  Victor,  though  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  would  again! 
advance,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  forces  under  Soult, 
Wey,  and  Mortier,  it  was  necessary 
that  part  of  the  combined  troops 
should  remain  at  Talavera,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  Victor* 
as  to  take  care  of  the  wounded. — - 
General  Cuesta  giving  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  the  choice  either  to  re¬ 
main  or  to  march  against  Soult,  he 
preferred  the  latter,  hoping  that 
when  the  French  general  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  the 
British,  he  would  retreat,  and  thus 
leave  the  road  into  Portugal  again 
open  and  unmolested.  General 
Cuesta  was  accordingly  left  at  Ta¬ 
lavera,  where  it  w  as  hoped  he  might 
be  able  to  maintain  his  position  :  if 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  quit 
it,  ’  was  desired  by  sir  Arthur 
W  .liesley  to  bring  the  wounded 
along  with  him.  On  the  3d  of 
August  the  British  left  Talavera, 
and  marched  to  Oropesa :  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  received  information  that 
Cuesta  meant  to  leave  Talavera 
immediately,  and  that  he  would  be 
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obliged  to  let  n^ost  of  the  wounded 
and  sick  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  from  the  want  of  means  of 
conveyance.  The  reason  alleged 
by  the  Spanish  general  for  quitting 
Talavera,  even  before  the  French 
approached  it,  and  deserting  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  his  allies,  who 
had  been  confided  to  his  care  an  1 
protection,  was,  that  he  apprehend¬ 
ed,  without  his  assistance,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  would  not  be  able  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  oppose  the  combined 
forces  under  Soult,  Mortier,  and 
Ney*  By  this  movement  not  only 
did  general  Chaesta  give  up  an  im¬ 
portant  position,  and  abandon  the 
British  hospital,  but  he  also  exposed 
the  combined  armies  to  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  an  attack  in  front  and 
rear  at  the  same  time.  On  one 
side  were  the  corps  of  Soult  and 
Ney  30,000  strong,  in  possession  of 
the  high  road  leading  to  the  passage 
of  the  Tagus,  at  the  bridge  of  Al- 
marez  :  on  the  other  side  there  were 
nearly  30,000  men,  under  Victor, 
to  whose  advance  no  obstacle  ex¬ 
isted,  after  the  retreat  of  general 
Cuesta  from  Talavera.  In  this 
embarrassing  situation  the  most  ra¬ 
pid  retreat  was  indispensably  re¬ 
quisite  ;  and  to  this  the  troops, 
having  been  without  their  allow¬ 
ance  of  provisions  for  several  days, 
were  very  unequal.  After  mature 
deliberation,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
resolved  to  retire  by  the  bridge  of 
Arcobispo,  and  to  take  up  a  strong 
position  at  Deleytosa.  Here  lie  re¬ 
mained  unmolested  by  the  French, 
and  was  enabled  to  recruit  his  ar¬ 
my  :  but  finding  that  the  junta 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  which  had  prevented 
his  pursuit  of  the  French  before  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  he  judged  it 
expedient  to  retreat  to  Badajoz. — 
Here  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  his  army  remained  not  only 


inactive,  but  exposed  from  the  tin* 
healthiness  of  the  situation  to  the 
ravages  of  a  very  fatal  disorder. 

An  attentive,  cool,  and  impartial 
consideration  of  all  the  movements, 
operations  and  events  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  will 
probably  dispose  us  rather  to  admire 
his  bravery,  than  to  commend  his 
foresight  and  circumspection.  The 
victory  gained  at  Talavera  may 
undoubtedly  be  ranked  amongst 
the  most  splendid  that  British  va¬ 
lour  ever  achieved  :  nor  is  there 
any  necessity,  in  order  to  gain  it 
its  due  applause,  to  represent  it  as 
having  been  won  over  an  enemy 
of  more  than  double  our  force; 
thus  forgetting  and  despising  our 
allies  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  the 
official  account  drawn  up  by  the 
British  general  records,  not  merely 
that  they  covered  the  right  wing, 
but  that  several  regiments  assisted 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
French.  But  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  a  consummate  general— 
a  general  whose  object  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  gain  a  battle,  but  to  reap  and 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  who  is  more  anxious  to 
benefit  his  country  than  to  raise  his 
own  fame  by  his  exploits,  would 
have  advanced  so  far  into  Spain, 
doubtful  as  sir  A.  Wellesley  was 
of  the  hearty  and  effectual  coope¬ 
ration  of  the  Spaniards  ;  destitute 
of  the  means  of  following  up  a  vic¬ 
tory  or  of  securing  a  retreat ;  and 
ignorant  of  the  movements  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear. 
Such  a  general  as  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  will  undoubtedly  afford 
to  the  world  many  proofs  of  what 
British  valour  can  effect ;  but  he  is 
not  exactly  the  man  most  likely  or 
best  calculated  to  conduct  that  va¬ 
lour  to  the  success  which  it  de¬ 
serves. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Affairs  of  Spain  Concluded — The  IVar  grows  languid — French  Power  in 
Spain  very  limited  and  precarious — Siege  of  Gerona  rivals  Saragossa 
in  the  Bravery  of  its  Defence — The  French  attack  and  take  the  Castle  of 
Mountjoi — Blake  throws  Supplies  and  Reinforcements  into  Gerona  in  a 
most  masterly  and  successful  Manner — Assault  of  the  1  Qth  September — 
French  repulsed  —  Auger eau  assumes  the  Command  of  the  besieging  Army 
■ — gets  between  Blake  and  Gerona — defeats  the  Spanish  General  and  takes 
the  City-State  and  Position  of  the  Spanish  Armies  in  the  Beginning  of 
November — Armies  of  the  Centre,  the  Right,  and  the  Left — Battle  of 
Zamames — The  Spaniards  victorious — Consequences  of  the  Victory — 
The  Spaniards  gain  Possession  of  Salamanca  —  The  Battle  of  Alba  del 
Tonnes  —  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre — resolve  to  advance  to 
Madrid — Joseph  Bonaparte  leaves  Madrid  to  oppose  them — Battle  of 
Ocana — The  Spanish  Army  completely  defeated — Remarks  on  the  Causes 
of  the  Disasters  of  the  Spaniards — The  Duty  and  actual  Behaviour  of 
the  Supreme  Junta  contrasted  —  Character  of  their  Proclamations — The 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  sent  to  them —persuades  them  to  assemble  the 
Cortes — Proclamation  for  this  Purpose » 


AFTER  the  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  French  to 
surprise  or  force  a  passage  across 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  of  the  com¬ 
bined  British  armies  to  fight  their 
"Way  to  Madrid,  the  war  resumed 
for  some  time  its  former  character. 
The  British  army  had  met  with  so 
little  cooperation  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  the  respective  generals 
agreed  so  ill  about  either  the  gene¬ 
ral  plan  of  the  campaign  or  the 
particular  mode  of  proceeding,  that 

the  Common  cause  was  not  likelv 
•  * 

to  be  much  benefited  by  their  fu¬ 
ture  union.  The  Spanish  armies, 
again  left  to  themselves,  directed 
their  attention  to  too  many  objects, 
and  possessed  among  them  too 


slight  a  principle  of  union,  to  strike 
a  decisive  stroke  against  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  The  French  also, 
foiled  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the 
Sierra  Morena,  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
tented  themselves  for  some  time 
with  desultory  warfare,  and  to  have 
abandoned  the  plan  of  advancing 
into  the  south  of  Spain. 

At  this  period  the  power  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte  in  Spain  was  very 
limited  in  its  extent,  and  very  pre¬ 
carious  and  unstable  in  its  founda¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  exercise  of  a  com¬ 
mon  share  of  vigour  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  gene¬ 
rals,  aided  by  the  regular  supply  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  junta, 
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would  in  all  probability  have  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  have  fled  a  second 
time  from  his  new  capital.  Navarre 
alone  could,  strictly  speaking,  be 
said  to  be  entirely  and  securely  in 
possession  of  the  French.  They 
did  indeed  cover  with  their  armies, 
and  nominally  occupy  most  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  north  of  the  Ta¬ 
gus  and  the  Ebro  ;  but  their  foot¬ 
ing  was  unsteady,  and  preserved 
merely  by  the  presence  of  military 
force.  The  inhabitants  scarcely  re¬ 
pressed  their  detestation  of  die  ty¬ 
ranny  under  which  they  laboured 
during  the  actual  occupation  of 
their  territory  by  the  French  ar¬ 
mies  ;  arid  as  soon  as  circumstances 
compelled  their  enemies  to  with¬ 
draw  from  any  particular  spot,  the 
ill-concealed  and  ill-subdued  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  Spaniards  broke  out ; 
the  sovereign  forced  upon  them  was 
disclaimed, his  authority  renounced, 
and  their  legitimate  monarch  re¬ 
instated  in  his  rights. 

The  provinces  nearest  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  evinced,  perhaps,  the  most  de¬ 
termined  and  persevering  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  French.  In  Bis¬ 
cay,  notwithstanding  it  was  open 
to  continual  incursions  from  the 
enemy,  no  diminution  of  patriotism, 
no  dread  of  danger  or  difficulty  in 
defence  of  their  independence  were 
manifest.  The  immortal  defence 
of  Saragossa  is  alone  worthy  of 
placing  the  people  of  Arragon  in 
the  same  distinguished  and  exalted 
rank  of  patriotism  with  the  people 
of  Biscay.  Nor  were  the  Cata¬ 
lans,  a  race  of  men  honourably 
known  in  Spanish  history  for  their 
active  industry,  and  their  ardent 
love  of  liberty  and  independence, 
inferior  either  to  the  Arragonese  or 
the  Biscayans.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  siege 
of  Gcrona.  The  capture  of  this 
place  was  as  necessary  to  the  fur¬ 


ther  movements  and  operations  oft 
the  French  on  the  side  of  the  east¬ 
ern  Pyrenees,  as  i\s  defence  and  re¬ 
tention  were  desirable  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  and  retarding  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  enemy,  and  for  holding 
out  an  animating  and  influencing 
example  of  what  they  were  capable 
and  determined  to  effect,  where,, 
from  local  circumstances,  the  su¬ 
perior  force  and  skill  of  the  French 
could  he  of  little  avail. 

After  it  had  been  twice  invested, 
and  had  twice  driven  back  the  as¬ 
sailants,  the  French  again  advanced 
to  besiege  it  with  more  formidable 
means,  and  in  a  more  regular  and 
cautious  manner.  As  being  the 
key  to  Catalonia,  they  appeared  re¬ 
solutely  bent  on  not  relaxing  in 
their  efforts  this  time  till  they  had 
accomplished  its  capture,  and  thus 
secured  themselves  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  province.  For  its  de¬ 
fence  the  inhabitants  had  little  but 
their  own  valour  to  trust  to.  Al¬ 
most  the  only  strong  part  of  it  was 
the  castle  of  Montjoi:  against  this 
the  French  directed  repeated  and 
dreadful  attacks,  which  were  met 
and  opposed  by  the  most  heroic 
bravery.  In  order  to  bring  the 
assistance  of  religious  feeling  to  pa¬ 
triotism,  a  crusade  vas  established 
within  the  walls  ;  all  those  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  cross, and  who  continued 
in  the  service  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  with  France,  were  promis¬ 
ed  exemption  from  the  personal  tax 
for  ever  ;  and  each  repulse  of  the 
enemy’s  attacks  was  crowned  and 
followed  by  solemn  procession  to 
the  cathedral. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  events 
that  occurred  during,  the  siege  of 
this  place,  or  to  record  the  nume¬ 
rous  instances’of  bravery  which  the 
inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  condi¬ 
tions, 
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dons,  and  of  both  sexes,  uniformly 
exhibited.  But  the  attack  of  the 
French  on  the  castle  of  Mountjoi 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the 
more  interesting  and  prominent  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the 
siege  of  Gerona,  are  well  worthy 
our  notice.  On  the  7th  of  July  the 
French,  to  the  number  of  6000, 
having  effected  three  breaches  in 
the  walls  of  the  castle  of  - Mountjoi, 
proceeded  to  the  assault.  The 
garrison,  though  comparatively  few, 
and  enfeebled  by  hard  and  unre¬ 
mitted  duty,  as  well  as  by  an  in¬ 
adequate  supply  of  provisions,  im¬ 
mediately  made  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  to  repel  the  assault.  Five 
times  the  French  advanced  to  the 
breaches ;  and  as  often  were  they 
driven  back  with  considerable 
slaughter.  From  the  time  of  this 
attack  till  the  middle  of  August, 
the  French  contented  themselves 
with  bombarding  the  fortress  and 
the  city  of  Gerona,  and  with  inter¬ 
cepting  all  supplies  that  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
former.  The  ill  success  they  met 
with  on  the  memorable  7th  of  July 
determined  them  to  proceed  with 
more  caution,  and  to  carry  on 
the  siege  in  a  more  regular  and 
scientific  manner.  They  therefore 
began  to  raise  die  necessary  works  : 
but  in  this  they  met  with  great  ob¬ 
stacles  and  difficulties,  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly 
from  the  incessant  bombardment 
and  sallies  of  the  besieged.  They 
were  obliged  to  raise  their  works 
on  a  rock,  and  to  form  their  in- 
trenchments  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  fire  of  the  garrison.  On 
the  12th  of  August  the  besieged, 
finding  themselves  unable  any  long¬ 
ed  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Mount¬ 
joi,  retired  unmolested  unto  the 
city  of  Gerona*  leaving  tb.e  enemy 


only  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  nearly  useless  cannon." 

The  French  having  thus  gained 
possession  of  the  fortress,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  the 
city  to  greater  advantage,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  be¬ 
come  more  numerous  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  garrison  of  Mountjoi, 
were  reduced  to.  greater  extremities 
for  provisions,  and  even  for  the 
most  necessary  articles  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  As  it  was  closely 
invested,  and  cut  off  from  all  re¬ 
gular  or  certain  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  province,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  and  hazard¬ 
ous  to  concert  with  the  garrison 
any  measures  for  its  relief  or  sup¬ 
ply.  The  enemy  indeed  presented 
a  line  not  very  strong  or  formida¬ 
ble,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
drawn  out ;  but  on  the  least  alarm 
or  apprehension  of  attack,  he  had 
it  completely  in  his  power  to  con* 
centrate  this  line,  and  thus  present 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  garrison.  Nevertheless 
Blake,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
army  in  Catalonia,  determined  to 
throw  in  not  merely  a  supply  of 
provisions,  but  also  a  reinforcement 
of  troops.  This  he  was  more  likely 
to  effect  by  stratagem  than  by  open 
attack :  he  therefore  formed  his 
plan  accordingly,  and  made  such 
movements  and  arrangements  as 
seemed  to  indicate  his  intention  of 
attacking  the  enemy  in  a  quarter 
directly  opposite  to  that  by  which 
the  convoy  was  sent  into  the:  city. 
A  body  of  1200  infantry  supported 
by  some  cavalry  marched  against 
the  enemy’s  troops  that  were  sta-- 
tioned  in  Brunolas,  and  commenced 
an  attack  upon  them  with  so  much 
impetuosity  and  vigour,  that  they 
were  induced  to  think,  that  the 
convoy  for  the  supply  of  Gerona 
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was  under  the  escort  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  this  body  of  Spanish  troops. 
They  therefore  bent  their  chief  at¬ 
tention  and  force  to  this  point;  but 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
the  excellent  position  they  occupied 
at  Brunolas,  and  the  entrenchments 
they  had  thrown  up,  the  Spanish 
troops  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  implanting 
there  the  Spanish  colours.  The 
enemy,  perceiving  the  success  of 
what  they  deemed  the  real  and 
principal  attack,  weakened  the  other 
part  of  their  army  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  reinforcements  to  Bru- 
nolas,  and,  by  threatening  to  turn 
the  Spanish  corps,  obliged  it  to 
descend  into  the  plain.  In  the 
mean  time  a  body  of  4000  infantry 
and  500  cavalry  escorted  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  con¬ 
voy  of  nearly  2000  mules,  and 
having  defeated  the  enemy,  weak¬ 
ened  and  unprepared  by  having 
had  their  attention  and  force  drawn 
off  to  another  quarter,  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  entrance  into  Ge- 
rona.  As  soon  as  the  French  per¬ 
ceived  this  manoeuvre,  they  im¬ 
mediately  contracted  their  forces, 
and  invested  the  city  more  closely, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
mules,  drivers,  See.,  from  it ;  but 
by  a  variation  of  the  same  manoeu¬ 
vre,  Blake  again  deceived  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them 
all  back.  The  garrison  of  Gerona 
was  thus  raised  to  the  effective 
strength  of  3000  men,  and  supplied 
with  an  abundant  store  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  provisions,  and  the  necessary 
articles  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  French  generals  St.  Cyr  and 
Verdier,  disappointed  and  mortified 
at  the  means  of  prolonged  defence 
with  which  Gerona  had  been  thus 
supplied  by  the  superior  skill  and 
enterprise  of  Blake,  resolved  to  at¬ 


tack  it  with  redoubled  force.  The 
29th  of  September  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  assault,  which  they  seem  to 
have  looked  forward  to  with  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  ; 
the  garrison  of  Gerona  was  indeed 
strengthened,  and  they  no  longer 
were  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
famine,  nor  suffered  under  the  fee¬ 
bleness  resulting  from  insufficient 
provisions :  but  the  walls  of  the 
city  had  been  levelled  to  a  great 
extent,  the  houses  were  reduced  to 
ruins,  and  three  practicable  breaches 
had  already  been  made.  Against 
these  breaches  three  strong  columns 
of  the  enemy  were  sent,  and  against 
these  not  only  the  garrison,  but  all 
the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  eagerly  presented  themselves. 
The  junta  assembled  at  their  usual 
place  of  meeting  to  direct  and  ani¬ 
mate  their  countrymen—* -the. ladies 
of  the  town  offered  their  services  to 
assist  the  wounded  ;  and,  in  short, 
one  spirit  of  heroism  united  the 
brave  defenders  of  Gerona.  For  a 
moment  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
mounting  two  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  breaches,  and  in  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  neighbouring  houses ; 
but  their  success  and  triumph  were 
momentary,  and  were  revenged  by 
the  most  dreadful  slaughter.  After 
being  three  times  driven  back,  the 
French,  with  a  degree  of  fury  bor¬ 
dering  on  phrensy,  advanced  to  the 
breaches  a  fourth  time.  But  their 
fury  produced  only  fresh  defeat  and 
increased  slaughter  ;  the  Spaniards 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  die  rather  than  yield  :  but 
their  enthusiasm  was  fortunately 
united  to  a  clear  and  steady  per¬ 
ception  of  the  faults  and  rashness 
of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  derived  from 
them.  The  French,  at  last  wearied 
out,  and  greatly  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers, 
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hers,  retired  from  the  assault.  So 
provoked  was  Bonaparte  at  the 
failure  of  this  assault,  that  generals 
St.  Cyr  and  Verdier  were  ordered 
to  Paris  to  answer  for  it. 

On  the  recall  of  these  generals, 
the  command  of  the  besieging  army 
(was  bestowed  on  marshal  Auge- 
!  reau  ( the  duke  of  Castiglione),  who 
immediately  altered  the  plan  of 
operations,  and  resolved  to  direct 
his  attention  and  efforts  towards 
the  defeat  of  Blake’s  army,  before 
he  renewed  his  assault  upon  Ger 
rona.  The  Spanish  general  had 
posted  his  troops  on  the  heights  of 
Brunolas,  from  which  marshal 
Augereati  used  the  utmost  exertion 
of  his  skill  and  force  to  drive  him. 
On  one  side  of  these  heights  the 
ground  is  socompletely  covered  with 
thick  woods,  that  a  large  body  of 
men  may  advance  unmolested  and 
unnoticed.  On  this  side  a  corps  of 
the  enemy  about  3000  strong  made 
an  attack  :  as  they  had  reached  the 
Spanish  advanced  posts  before  they 
were  observed,  they  succeeded  in 
throwing  Blake’s  troops  into  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  disorder  and 
dismay.  But  a  party  of  men  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  centre  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  advanced  posts,  the 
French  were  unal  ie  to  derive  any 
essential  or  permanent  advantage 
from  their  unexpected  and  sudden 
attack  ;  and  upon  the  junction  of 
the  Walloon  guards  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  and  the  body  from 
the  centre,  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss,  Au- 
gereau,  however,  was  not  a  gene¬ 
ral  to  be  disconcerted  or  disheart¬ 
ened  by  this  failure ;  he  renewed 
his  attack  with  a  superior  force, 
and  at  length  compelled  Blake  to 
retreat  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  Gerona. 

After  having  driven  Blake  to  a 
distance  from  the  city,  the  French 


general  turned  his  attention  to  the 
large  magazines  which  were  formed 
at  Hostalrich,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  thrown  into  Gerona  as  op¬ 
portunities  might  occur,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  garrison  might 
demand,  and  which  also  served  for 
the  supply  of  Blake’s  army.  Against 
these  magazines  marshal  Augereau 
dispatched  a  strong  division  under 
the  command  of  general  Pino. 
Hostalrich  was  strongly  fortified  ; 
and  in  front  of  the  for  Lifi cations  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  French  were 
drawn  up,  while  a  battalion  of  800 
men  occupied  an  almost  impregna¬ 
ble  position  at  Massanet.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  the  town  itself  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  body  of  2000  men  and 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
French  having  driven  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  and  the  battalion  at 
Massanet,  set  fire  to  the  gates  of 
Hostalrich,  and  took  by  storm  one 
quarter  of  the  town  j  but  in  the 
streets  they  experienced  fresh  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  encountered  the  most 
determined  resistance.  Every  po¬ 
sition  was  disputed,  from  every 
house  the  French  were  assailed 
with  a  destructive  fire  of  musque? 
try.  At  length  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  principal 
quarters  of  the  town  ;  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  joining  the  troops  of  the 
line,  drew  up  in  the  centre  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  and  stood  for 
some  time  firm,  making  an  obsd? 
nate  resistance  to  the  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  enemy  on  their  centre 
as  well  as  both  their  flanks.  At 
length  they  were  forced  to  give 
way  ;  and  the  whole  town  with  all 
the  magazines  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Although  Blake 
was  within  a  few  leagues  distance, 
yet  he  did  not  feel  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  relieve  Hostalrich,  - 
or  to  defepd  those  magazines  which 
were  essential  to  the  further  resist- 
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ance  of  Gerona,  and  highly  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  own  army.  The  fate  of 
this  city  was  now  near  at  hand,  and 
unavoidable  ;  not  only  was  it  de- 
prived  of  the  hope  of  all  supply, 
but  general  Augereau  had  been 
enabled,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Blake,  to  place  himself  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Spanish  army.  It 
still  held  out,  however,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  nor  did  it 
surrender  till  its  walls  had  become 
useless,  and  the  strength,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  its  inhabitants  been 
utterly  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
famine. 

The  Spanish  armies  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  consisted  of  three  divisions  :■ — 
the  army  of  the  right  under  the 
command  of  general  Blake,  the 
operations  and  defeat  of  which  v/e 
have  just  narrated  — the  army  of 
the  centre  under  the  command  of 
generals  Cuesta  and  the  duke  D’Al- 
buquerque,  who  had  succeeded 
Venegas,  appointed  commander  of 
Cadiz  -and  the  army  of  the  left 
under  the  command  of  the  duke 
del  Parque.  This  general  had  the 
character  of  great  activity  and  en¬ 
terprise,  and  possessed  such  talents 
as  led  to  the  reasonable  hope,  that 
his  want  of  experience  would  soon 
be  remedied  ;  and  that  while  it  did 
exist,  it  would  not  lead  him  to  rash 
and  injudicious  movements.  The 
army  which  he  commanded  was 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Zamames, 
about  six  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Salamanca.  The  French  army 
which  he  was  employed  to  watch, 
stretched  from  Placentia  to  that 
city,  and  had  for  some  time  evinced 
by  their  manoeuvres  and  move¬ 
ments  their  intention  to  lay  siege 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Marshal  Ney 
had  resigned  the  command  of  this 
army,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
general  Marchand. 


As  the  intention  of  the  French  to 
besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect  till  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  had  been  dislodged  from 
the  heights  of  Zamames,  they  di¬ 
rected  their  utmost  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  object.  The  position 
of  the  Spaniards  was  naturally  very 
strong,  and  they  occupied  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  derive  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  advantage  from  this 
natural  strength.  But  the  French 
general  overlooking  the  strength  ot 
the  position,  and  calculating  only 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  an  army 
consisting  chiefly  of  peasants,  and 
unskilled  and  undisciplined  as  the 
Spaniards  undoubtedly  were,vaunt- 
ingly  proclaimed  before  he  left; 
Salamanca,  his  intention  of  annihi¬ 
lating  this  peasant  army,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  marching  against  the 
other  division  of  the  Spaniards  un¬ 
der  general  Ballestanos.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  under  the  duke  del  Parque 
amounted  to  nearly  30,000  men  : — 
the  French  force  consisted  of  10,000 
infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  support¬ 
ed  by  14  pieces  of  artillery.  Pur¬ 
suing  the  usual  plan  of  tactics,  ge¬ 
neral  Marchand  divided  his  troops 
into  three  columns,  which  respec¬ 
tively  advanced  against  the  right, 
the  centre,  and  the  left  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  attacks  on  the  centre 
and  right  were  but  feints  to  cover 
the  real  attack  upon  the  left :  here 
the  position  of  the  Spaniards  was 
weakest ;  and  here  for  a  short  time 
the  enemy  were  victorious.  The 
Spanish  cavalry,  which  in  almost 
every  engagement  since  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  insurrection  has  be¬ 
haved  in  a  very  cowardly  manner, 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  French  ; 
by  which  circumstance  the  left 
flank,  which  they  were  stationed 
and  appointed  to  cover,  was  ex¬ 
posed  and  obliged  to  fall  back.  At 
this  critical  moment,  two  Spanish 
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'general  officers,  putting  themselves 
at  thehead  of  the  vanguard,  check¬ 
ed  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and 
tiefook  six  pieces  of  cannon  which 
had  fallen  into  their  possession  by 
the  retreat  of  the  cavalry.  The 
French  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re¬ 
gain  their  advantage  on  the  left 
whig  by  repeatedly  advancing  in 
great  force  ;  but  after  an  obstinate 
contest  they  were  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  retreating,  and  giving  up 
their  attack  on  ali  points.  The 
Spaniards,  animated  by  the  success 
the  '  nad  experienced  in  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  their 
turn  became  the  assailants,  and 
pursued  the  flying  foe  with  such 
intrepidity  and  so  closely,  that  their 
flight  soon  became  very  precipitate 
and  disorderly.  In  this  battle  the 
French  lost  nearly  1000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners : — the  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  was  about  300. 
Had  the  cavalry  of  the  latter  been 
more  numerous  and  better  disci¬ 
plined,  greater  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  havefeeen derived  from 
this  victory. 

The  immediate  consequences  of 
the  battle  of  Zamames  were  very 
favourable  to  the  Spaniards.  It 
opened  to  them  a  ;oad  to  Sala¬ 
manca,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
obliged  the  French  to  evacuate 
that  city.  Three  days  after  the 
battle,  the  duke  del  Parque  by  a 
rapid  lateral  movement  crossed  the 
Tormes  towards  Ledesma,  while 
he  pushed  on  a  column  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  direction,  as  if  he  meant  to 
have  reached  Salamanca,  by  Muni- 
guela.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
heights  to  the  north  of  that  city, 
he  was  informed  that  the  French 
had  evacuated  it  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  then  retreating 
towards  Tcro,  laden  with  the  plun¬ 
der  they  had  seized  from  the 
churches.  It  seems  probable,  that 
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if  the  Spanish  general  had  not 
effected  a  rapid  and  masked  march 
to  Salamanca,  by  Ledesma,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
reached  the  city  by  the  road  of 
Muniguela :  for  the  French,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  the  latter  was  the 
route  he  meant  to  take,  had  drawn 
to  it  a  very  strong  force,  occupied 
many  favourable  positions,  and 
rendered  the  passage  6f  the  Tormes 
at  that  place  extremely  difficult. 
So  completely  concealed  was  the 
route  that  the  Spanish  general  ac¬ 
tually  took,  from  general  Mar- 
chand,  that  the  latter  learnt  his 
approach  only  a  very  few  hours 
before  his  arrival. 

By  the  occupation  of  Salamgncst 
the  Spaniards  were  enabled  again 
to  direct  their  attention  and  efforts 
towards  their  grand  object, — the 
liberation  of  their  capital  from  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  French. 
Provided  the  duke  del  Parque 
could  retain  possession  of  that  city, 
he  would  be  in  a  situation  for  co¬ 
operating  with  the  army  of  La 
Mancha  ;  and  if  both  the  armies  at 
once  marched  forward  to  the  capital, 
the  French  could  scarcely  expect  to 
be  able  to  oppose  their  progress. 
It  became  therefore  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  latter,  that  the 
Spaniards  should  be  driven  from 
Salamanca.  The  duke  del  Parque, 
after  taking  possession  of  the 
city,  had  occupied  a  position 
on  the  heights  of  Pena  di  Francia : 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  his 
army  in  this  position,  the  French 
gradually  accumulated  a  force 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000  men. 
Had  the  Spanish  general  acted  with 
the  necessary  caution  and  prudence, 
and  confined  himself  to  defensive 
measures,  he  most  probably  woulcf 
at  the  same  sime  have  defeated  the 
schemes  of  the  er^my,  and  have 
rendered  his  army  more  equal  in 
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point  of  discipline  and  experience 
to  the  French  : — but  blinded  and 
seduced  by  the  advantages  he  had 
already  gained,  and  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  army  of  Da 
Mancha  In  the  proposed  advance 
10  Madrid,  the  duke1  del  Parque 
quitted  his  strong  position,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tormes.  Here  marshal  ICel- 
lerman  (the  duke  of  Dalmatia)  was 
posted  with  an  army,  with  which 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  but  'which, 
when  acting  on  the  defensive,  was 
an  over-match  for  them,  Fne 
battle  was  fought  at  Alba  del 
Tormes,  and  terminated  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  victory 
was  long  doubtful,  or  that  the  pa¬ 
triots  displayed  the  same  valour 
which  had  so  recently  rendered 
them  conquerors  at  the  battle  of 
Zamames.  Their  retreat  points  out 
the  great  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  troops; — 
or  rather  between  troops  strictly 
disciplined  and  long  inured  to  war, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  an  engage¬ 
ment,  possess  all  their  faculties 
cool  and  collected,  and  yield  a 
prompt  and  complete  obedience  to 
the  commands  and  example  of  their 
officers  -and  troops,  enthusiastic 
indeed,  but  who,  from  their  very 
enthusiasm,  see  not  clearly  and 
coolly  what  is  requisite,  and  obey 
not  implicitly  and  readily  what  is 
commanded.  Whenever  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  defeated,  their  flight 
was  extremely  rapid  and  disorder¬ 
ly  :  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
rally  them,  or  to  form  them,  du¬ 
ring  their  retreat,  into  such  order 
as  would  render  their  retreat  less 
incumbered  and  fatal,  and  more 
expeditious.  So  it  was  after  the 
battle  of  Alba  del  Tormes  They 
fied  in  all  directions,  abandoning 


their  arms  and  baggage,  leaving  in  : 
the  hands  of  the  French  15  pieces 
of  cannon,  six  standards,  10,000' 
muskets,  and  above  2000  prisoners. 
Their  killed  amounted  to  3000, 
among  whom  were  one  general  and 
several  officers  of  inferior  rank. — If 
we  may  credit  the  French  account 
of  this  engagement,  their  numbers 
amounted  only  to  12,000,  while 
the  Spanish  army  consisted  of 
30,000  men.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  recollected,  in  justice  to  the 
latter,  that  of  these  30,000  a  great 
proportion  consisted  of  peasants. 

The  chief  Spanish  army,  or  the 
army  of  La  Mancha,  was  not  more 
successful  than  the  armies  of  the 
right  and  left.  This  army  was 
very  strong :  besides  a  greater 
proportion  of  cavalry  than  usual,  it 
possessed  60  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
determination  of  the  officers  and 
men  composing  this  army  to  force 
their  way  to  Madrid,  and  never 
more  to  cross  the  Sierra  Morena 
till  they  had  accomplished  that 
object,  was  represented  as  most 
enthusiastic  and  firm.  It  was  now 
commanded  by  general  Areisaja, 
while  the  army  of  Estremadura 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Albuquerque  connected  it  with  the 
army  of  the  duke  del  Parque.  The 
plan  of  the  army  of  La  Mancha 
was  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Aran-, 
juez,  and  to  penetrate  directly  to 
Madrid,  leaving  one  division  to 
observe  Toledo,  The  hopes  of 
Spain  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
operations  of  this  army :  it  had 
been  equipped  at  a  great  expense  ; 
five  months  had  been  spent  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  disciplining  it;  the 
troops  had  great  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  their  leader  ;  and 
the  object  to  attain  which  they  were 
professedly  marching  inspired  them 
with  no  common  degree  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  ' 
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In  order  to  oppose  the  progress 
’of  this  formidable  army,  Joseph 
)  Bonaparte  again  left  Madrid,  at- 
;  tended  by  the  duke  of  Dalmatia, 

;  the  duke  of  Treviso,  the  duke  of 
i  Belluno,  and  general  Sebastiani  : 
i  the  latter  commanded  the  cavalry, 

•  and  the  duke  of  Belluno  was  di- 
:  spatched  with  his  division  to  cross 
!  the  Tagus  near  Fuente  Duanna, 

<■  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  if  they 
should  direct  it  in  that  route. 

.As  the  French  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  inferiority  in  point 
of  discipline  and  skill  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  they  endeavoured  to  entice 
them  to  hazard  an  engagement  in 
the  open  plain.  Accordingly,  in¬ 
stead  of  opposing  their  passage 
across  the  Tagus,  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  army 
of  La  Mancha  to  the  right  bank  of 
that  river :  part  of  it  actually  did 
cross  the  Tagus,  when  the  Spa¬ 
nish  general,  perceiving  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  French,  recalled  it,  and 
posted  his  whole  forces  at  Ocana. 
The  French  being  foiled  in  their 
manoeuvre,  resolved  in  their  turn 
to  cross  the  Tagus  and  attack  the 
Spaniards.  This  they  effected.  At 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 9th  of  November,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy  came  in  sight  of 
the  Spaniards:  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  action  commenced,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  two  hours  it  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  French. 
But  the  battle,  though  short  in  its 
duration,  was  by  no  means  ill- 
fought  by  the  Spaniards.  Their 
resistance  was  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  had  not  the  French, 
by  a  rapid  and  skilful  manoeuvre, 
succeeded  in  separating  one  divi¬ 
sion  from  the  rest.  After  this  fatal 
event,  the  utmost  dismay  and  con¬ 
fusion  took  place.  The  remains  of 


the  army,  separated  into  different 
parties,  fled  in  very  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  rapid  was  their  flight, 
and  so  great  their  terror  of  being 
overtaken,  that  they  passed  the 
Guidiana,  and  fixed  upon  Duy- 
miel  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
those  who  should  escape.  After 
such  a  defeat,  and  in  such  a  flight, 
it  was  impossible  to  save  their  ar¬ 
tillery :  accordingly  the  whole  of 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
A  great  number  of  prisoners  were 
also  taken,  among  whom  were 
three  generals,  six  colonels,  and 
seven  hundred  inferior  officers.  Up- 
wards  of  40,000  muskets  were 
found  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
loss  of  the  Spaniards  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  comparatively  small ; 
while  that  of  the  French  did  not 
reach  1000  men. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1809,  did  Spain  witness  the  suc¬ 
cessive  defeat  and  dispersion  of  her 
principal  armies.  Of  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  defeat,  some  are 
obvious  and  indisputable,  while 
others  probably  lie  beyond  [he  dis¬ 
covery  of  those  who  did  not  wit-  \ 
ness  their  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  talents  and  plans  of 
the  generals  who  commanded  them. 
Too  great  confidence  in  their  own 
strength, — ignorance  of  the  force 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  joined 
to  a  foolish  and  ungrounded  con* 
tempt  of  their  power, — a  total  neg¬ 
lect  of,  or  only  a  partial  and  tern-  . 
porary  adherence  to,  the  mode  of 
warfare  best  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  Spanish  troops, — are  some  of 
the  causes,  arising  from  the  general* 
themselves,  which  may  be  detected' 
by  the  most  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  campaign  of  1809.  It  is 
also  obvious,  that  not  one  of  their 
generals  evinced  any  extraordinary 
military  talents  ;  and  that  die  infe¬ 
rior  officers  must  have  been  greatly 
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deficient  in  skill  and  attention,  since 
the  discipline  of  the  men  exhibited 
scarcely  any  marks  of  improve¬ 
ment,  alter  a  continued  warfare  of 
eighteen  months.  But  there  are 
still  other  causes,  with  which  the 
generals  and  inferior  officers  are  not 
justly  chargeable,  that  operated  in 
a  much  stronger  degree  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armies.  These  causes  must  be 
sought  after  in  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  the  junta, — of  that 
body  of  men,  in  whose  hands  was 
placed  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  their  country,  and  to  whose  in¬ 
capacity  or  treason  the  loss  of  that 
liberty  and  independence,  if  they 
should  ultimately  be  lost,  must 
principally  be  attributed. 

The  line  of  duty  along  which  the 
supreme  junta  of  Spain  ought  to 
have  proceeded  with  steady  and  un¬ 
deviating  steps,  was  marked  out  to 
them  in  a  clear  and  distinct  man¬ 
ner.  No  very  extraordinary  talents 
were  requisite  :  a  patriotism  so  evi¬ 
dent  and  influencing  as  to  afford  no 
room  to  suspect  its  purity,  unwea¬ 
ried  activity  and  constant  vigilance 
were  principally  requisite.  They  pos¬ 
sessed  an  instrument  for  opposing 
the  power  and  the  plans  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  of  which  every  government 
which  he  had  hitherto  overthrown 
had  been  destitute,  and  which,  had 
they  known  its  value,  and  its  pro¬ 
per  application  and  use,  would  have 
enabled  them  to  have  maintained 
the  combat  on  more  equal  terms. 
The  insurrection  in  Spain  had, 
strictly  speaking,  originated  with 
the  people,  and  it  was  principally 
supported  by  them.  The  Spanish 
armies  were  formed  and  recruited, 
not  from  men  who  engaged  in  a 
military  life  merely  for  hire,  and 
equally  ignorant  and  indifferent 
about  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  going  to  shed  their  blood, 


but  from  men  who  crowded  to  tlr  ; 
standard,  from  the  impression  tha  j 
the  cause  for  which  they  wen  j 
about  to  fight,  was  their  own  caust  i 
In  Germany,  the  great  scene  of  th  ; 
conquests  and  triumphs  of  th  j 
French,  the  people  looked  on  as  un  : 
concerned  spectators :  that  country  :i 
was  so  divided  into  petty  princi  ji 
palities,  and  the  inhabitants  had  s< 
often  been  transferred  from  otifil 
sovereign  prince  to  another,  tha  t 
they  felt  little  or  nothing  of  than 
national  spirit  wjiich  binds  mail  t( 
his  native  land,  and  makes  him  re.  j 
gard  a  foreign  yoke  with  dread  an<  .1 
abhorrence.  In  Spain  this  nationa  j 
spirit  existed  in  great  purity  anc 
strength  :  towards  the  dominatioi 
of  any .  foreign  power  they  wouh 
have  looked  forward  with  terror  or' 
indignation  :  but  to  the  dominatior 
of  France,  the  inhabitants  of  whicl 
they  regarded  with  a  peculiar  mix. 
ture  of  contempt  and  abhorrence 
they  looked  forward  with  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  dread.  If,  there, 
fore,  the  supreme  junta  had  made 
proper  use  of  this  national  spirit  oi 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  extreme 
dislike  to  the  French, — if  they  had 
even  enabled  their  countrymen  tc . 
have  carried  into  full  effect  what 
this  spirit  and  antipathy  prompted1 
them  to  perform,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  resistance  to  the 
armies  of  Bonaparte  would  have 
been  more  uniform,  combined,  and 
successful. 

The  duties  of  the  supreme  junta 
naturally  divided  themselves  into 
those  which  had  relation  to  the 
Spanish  nation  at  large,  and  those 
which  regarded  the  armies  more 
particularly.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
supreme  junta,  not  merely  to  have 
cherished  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  to  have  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  most  beneficial  pur¬ 
poses, 
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poses,  but  also  to  have  aided  and 
increased  it  by  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  would  have  brought 
interest  to  its  side.  The  mass  of 
the  people  no  doubt  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  enlightened  to  have  felt 
the  want,  or  to  have  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value,  of  many  of  those 
blessings  of  civil  liberty,  on  which 
the  British  nation  so  justly  pride 
themselves,  and  for  which  they 
would  cheerfully  pour  out  their 
blood.  Had  therefore  the  promise 
and  prospect  of  these  blessings, — 
of  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
which  we  enjoy, — been  held  out  to 
the  Spanish  people,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  excited  little  de¬ 
sire  or  exertion.  But  there  must 
have  been  many  positive  evils — 
evils  which  men  in  the  most  de¬ 
graded  and  ignorant  State  know 
and  feel  to  be  such— the  prospect 
of  the  liberation  from  which,  pro¬ 
vided  they  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  would 
have  roused  their  minds  and  stimu¬ 
lated  their  exertions.  All  ranks  of 
people  in  Spain,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
favoured  grandees,  suffered  from 
the  unjust  and  impolitic  system  of 
monopoly — -a  system  which  extend¬ 
ed  itself  over  some  of  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  and  useful  articles  of  life. 
The  removal  of  this  monopply — and 
consequently  of  the  dearness  and 
inferior  quality,  one  or  both  of 
which  constantly  result  from  mo¬ 
nopoly — must  have  been  desired  by 
the  Spaniards.  They  might  have 
turned  an  inattentive  ear  and  an 
ignorant  understanding  to  him  who 
promised  them  many  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  civil  liberty  ;  but  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  had  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  strongly  excited 
by  the  promise  of  the  removal  of 
those  grievances  under  which  they 
had  long  suffered ; — of  which  they 


were  keenly  sensible;  and  which 
trenched  deeply  and  extensively  on 
the  very  necessities  of  life. 

The  duties  of  the  supreme  junta, 
as  they  respected  the  army,  were,  if 
possible,  still  more  clearly  marked 
out,  and  lay  in  the  way  of  fewer 
prejudices  or  fears.  It  may  be  that 
the  junta  were  apprehensive,  if  they 
altered  in  any  respect  the  situation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  innova¬ 
tions  of  a  more  serious  nature  and 
to  a  greater  extent  would  creep  in, 
or  be  forced  from  them.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
relieve  the  people,  without  depriving 
those  of  their  own  rank  and  order 
of  some  of  the  privileges  which 
principally  distinguished  and  great¬ 
ly  enriched  them.  But  prejudice, 
interest,  or  fear,  could  have  little 
influence,  when  they  considered  in 
what  manner  they  should  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  army.  It  was 
indeed  necessary  that  they  should 
adopt  vigorous  and  active  mea¬ 
sures  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  government  of  Spain, 
laboured  not  under  the  difficulty 
and  disadvantage  which  pressed 
hard  upon  those  governments 
which  had  before  warred  with 
France.  The  latter  not  only  were 
obliged  to  trust  to  soldiers  who  felt 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  contest ; 
but  they  experienced  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  difficulties  in  recruiting  the 
thinned  ranks  of  their  army.  The 
supreme  junta,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  more  pressing  forward  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country, 
than  they  could  well  employ  or 
properly  arm.  There  being  then 
no  difficulty  or  delay  in  getting 
men,  tire  junta  had  only  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  proper  disci¬ 
pline  and  support  of  these  men  : 
they  should  by  a  regular  and 
comprehensive  system  have  esta¬ 
blished  in  different  parts  of  Spain 
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magazines  for  their  armies: — on  the 
contrary,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Spanish  armies  were  often  unable 
to  proceed,  or  obliged  to  retreat, 
for  want  of  provisions,  while  the 
French  had  abundance  of  them. 
In  their  own  country  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  movements, 
force,  and  probable  operations  of 
the  enemy  would  easily  have  been 
learnt :  here  too  both  the  junta 
and  the  generals  whom  they  ap¬ 
pointed  were  miserably  and  fatally 
deficient.  The  victories  of  Bona¬ 
parte  had  sprung  in  no  inconside¬ 
rable  degree  from  the  unity  of  his 
measures  and  plans  :  the  junta,  in¬ 
stead  of  imitating  him  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  appear  either  to  have  had  no 
fixed  and  regular  plan,  or  to  have 
formed  one,  which  from  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  its  parts*  and  the  total 
want  of  communication  and  union 
in  the  execution  of  them,  was  inju¬ 
rious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the' 
cause  of  the  patriots.  In  short,  the 
junta  of  Spain  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  left  undone  almost  every 
thing  which  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  to  have  done  not  a  few 
things  which  were  positively  bad 
and  prejudicial. 

Nothing  proceeded  from  them 
worthy  of  commemoration  orpraise, 
except  their  occasional  addresses  to 
the  Spanish  nation.  The  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  issuing  these  ad¬ 
dresses  ;  the  exertions  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  which  they  call  the  people  ; 
and  the  confidence  of  final  success 
which  they  invariably  breathe,  are 
not  a  little  singular  and  unaccount¬ 
able,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
they  came  from  a  set  of  men,  on 
whose  measures  in  a  great  degree 
depended  the  putting  forth  of  the 
exertions  they  called  for,  and  the 
realizing  of  those  blessings  which 
they  predicted  ;  and  yet  who,  at  the 
moment  they  were  issuing  these 


addresses,  were  absolutely  torpf  : 
and  lifeless  for  e^ery  purpose  of  cc  > 
operation. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  battik 
of  Baylen  the  supreme  junta  ad 
dressed  the  Spanish  nation.  Ii 
giving  the  character  of  this  pape:  i 
we  give  the  character  of  all  thei;;i 
addresses:  it  is  distinguished  by  :  ■ 
species  of  eloquence  congenial  tcc 
the  Spanish  temperament  and  turn 
of  mind  ; — solemn  and  impressive  \ 
—  filled  with  lofty  ideas,  finding ;t 
utterance  in  language  of  singular! 
dignity  and  grandeur.  But,  like  ; 
all  the  addresses  of  the  supreme  junta,, 
it  is  too  long  :  they  appear  to  havee 
forgotten,  or  never  to  have  reflected,! 
that  it  was.  intended  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people;  of  whom  by 
far  the  greatest  number  have  neb 
ther  patience  nor  intellect  sufficient 
to  peruse  and  understand  a  long; 
address.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on: 
many  others,  the  example  of  Bona-, 
parte  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  if 
not  implicitly  followed.  In  every? 
address  he  puts  forth, — whether  to 
his  army  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  or  on  the  gaining  of  a  vic¬ 
tory,  or  to  the  French  nation  at 
large, — his  words  are  few,  but  they 
speak  directly  and  powerfully  to. 
the  understanding,  the  feelings,  the: 
prejudices,  and  the  pride  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

We  have  said  that  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  supreme  junta  were 
absolutely  and  really  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  the  patriots.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  restraints- 
they  put  upon  the  liberty  of  the: 
press  :  in  the  state  in  which  Spaia- 
at  that  time  was,  the  utmost  liberty 
of  the  press  which  they  were  likely 
to  employ  could  not  possibly  en~- 
danger  their  cause,  or  lead  them 
to  excesses,  while  it  certainly  would 
have  been  of  essential  benefit  in 
many  important  respects.  It  was 
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impolitic  and  unwise  to  restrain  it, 
on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  free 
the  success  of  the  French  would  be 
known  ;  since  it  is  absurd  to  ex¬ 
pect,  that  a  danger,  the  extent  and 
propinquity  of  which  is- not  known, 
can  be  provided  against,  or  met 
with  due  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind.  If  the  supreme  junta  put 
restraints  on  the  press  because  they 
were  afraid  their  own  inactivity 
would  be  exposed  and  condemned, 
the'y  only  added  another  proof  of 
their  own  incapacity  and  want  of 
patriotism  :  for  such  restrictions 
can  be  necessary  only  where  the 
people  are  unprepared  and  unfit  for 
a  free  press,  or  where  the  rulers 
have  acted  in  a  manner  which,  if 
generally  “known,  must  excite  a- 
gainst  them  indignation  and  resist¬ 
ance.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Spain  was  placed,  no  danger 
but  much  good  must  have  resulted 
from  the  people’s  being  acquainted 
with  the  strength,  operations,  and 
even  the  successes,  of  the  foe  against 
whom  they  were  carrying  on  the 
warfare, — the  nature,  extent,  and 
application  of  their  own  resources, 
— and  above  all  with  the  capacity 
and  measures  of  their  rulers. 

Two  circumstances  took  place, 
from  which  a  change  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  'he  measures  adopted  by 
the  junta  was  looked  forward  to  by 
many  people  ; — the  admission  of 
the  marquis  of  Romana  into  that 
body,  and  the  arrival  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellesley  as  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
But  neither  of  these  noble  person¬ 
ages  was  able  to  instil  into  the 
junta  even  a  small  portion  of  their 
own  energy  and  activity.  Indeed, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
intrigue  and  cabal  entered  in  among 
the  members  of  the  junta,  and  in¬ 
creased,  it  possible,  their  indecision 
and  inactivity.  So  palpable  and 


notorious  at  last  was  their  incapa¬ 
city,  that  a  regency  was  suggested, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  it ;  but  they  were  all  in¬ 
effectual.  The  members  of  thp 
junta,  in  possession  of  power,  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  yield  it  up,  and 
could  not  easily  or  readily  be  di¬ 
vested  of  it.  It  may  be  doubted, 
too,  whether  a  regency  would  have 
been  more  efficient  and  beneficial. 

It  was  proposed  to  form  it  of  much 
fewer  members  than  the  supreme 
junta,  and  by  this  means  it  was 
hoped  that  the  slowness  in  delibe¬ 
ration  and  action,  with  which  the 
latter  was  charged,  would  in  a 
great  degree  be  done  away  ;  but 
the  cause  did  not  lie  so  much  in 
their  numbers,  as  in  their  disposi¬ 
tion  and  abilities  ;  and  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  regency  had  been,  as  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
they  would  have  been,  men  of  the 
same  principles  and  prejudices,  the 
Spanish  nation  could  not  have  been 
benefited  by  the  change. 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  after 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  induce 
the  junta  to  put  the  armies  on  a 
better  footing  in  respect  to  equip¬ 
ment  and  discipline,  and  to  adopt 
general  measures,  better  calculated 
to  carry  the  nation  through  their 
arduous  struggle,  left  Spain.  On 
one  important  point  only  he  gained 
a  reluctant  and  tardy  consent  from 
the  junta.  They  agreed  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  fixing  on  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  cortes.  Ia 
this  proclamation  their  language, 
as  it  had  ever  been,  was  worthy  of 
more  wise  and  enlightened  rulers, 
and  formed  a  striking  and  melan¬ 
choly  contrast  to  their  deeds.  The 
first  of  January  1810  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes  ;  and  the  first  day  of  March 
following,  the  day  on  which  they 
were  to  enter  on  their  functions. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  / 

Affairs  &f  Austria — Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  th  I 
Powers  he  conquers — The  probable  Motives  and  Objects  of  this  Condui 
. — Sketch  of  his  Behaviour  towards  Austria  from  the  Treaty  of  Pres  burg 
* — Demands  free  March  for  his  Troops  through  the  Austrian  Territories— 
Disputes  about  Cattard — The  Power  of  Austria  in  Germany  attac  ked  am 
greatly  weakened  by  Bonaparte — Prevented  from  further  insulting  am 
degrading  Austria  by  the  War  between  France  and  Prussia —  Bonaparte' 
Conduct  to  Austria  at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit ,  and  the  Conferences  at  Ei 
furth — Proposes  the  Dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  —  Correspon : 
Fence  betwixt  the  Austrian  and  French  Ministers  respecting  the  warlih 
Preparations  of  Austria — The  Revolution  of  Spain  again  interrupts  Bona 
parte' s  Plans— Fresh  Complaints  against  Austria — That  Power  compelled 
to  go  to  War — Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  her  Conduct . 


THE  conduct  of  Bonaparte  to¬ 
wards  the  sovereigns  whom 
he  has  conquered,  has  often  borne 
the  appearance  of  moderation,  and 
even  of  generosity.  His  most  usual 
practice  is  to  commence  the  war 
against  them  with  denunciations  of 
their  complete  and  final  ruin,  yet 
when  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been 
under  consideration,  he  has  either 
acceded  to,  or  proposed,  mild  and 
favourable  conditions.  In  tin’s  con¬ 
duct  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
acknowledged  and  deep  policy  of 
the  French  emperor:  by  his  de¬ 
nunciations  of  vengeance  before 
hostilities  are  begun,  he  hopes  to 
be  able  to  force  his  enemy  to  a 
compliance  with  his  terms  ;  and  by 
holding  forth  favourable  conditions 
of  peace,  after  the  fortune  of  war 
has  surrounded  his  adversary  with 
misfortune,  and  nearly  driven  him 
to  despondency,  he  looks  forward 
to  the  natural  effect  which  such 
conduct  on  his  part  will  produce  : 
— his  opponent,  dreading,  from  the 
denunciations  of  vengeance  and 
ruin  which  were  held  "out  against 


him,  when  he  dared  to  wage  waal 
against  Bonaparte,  that  these  threat 
will  be  fulfilled  in  all  their  horro: 
and  degradation,  eagerly  spring: 
forward  to  the  acceptance  of  con 
ditions  less  severe  and  rigid,  though 
probably,  before  his  mind  had  beei 
weakened  by  misfortune,  he  woulc 
justly  have  regarded  them  as  dis. 
honourable  and  unjust. — It  is  no: 
improbable,  that,  in  adopting  this 
mode  of  treating  his  fallen  and 
conquered  adversaries,  Bonaparte 
also  has  an  eye  to  the  effect  it  will}] 
produce  on  the  French  people : ! 
their  ambition  is  known  to  consist 
more  in  being  governed,  however 
despotically,  by  the  grealest  mo¬ 
narch,  than  in  enjoying  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace  and  liberty they 
feel  proud  theiefore  not  only  of  his 
conquests,  but  of  his  apparent  mo¬ 
deration  and  clemency  towards  his 
subdued  and  humble  foes :  not 
perhaps,  so  much,  because  mode¬ 
ration  and  clemency  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  them  to  be  real  virtues, 
independently  of  their  connexion 
with  the  more  dazzling  virtues  of 
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military  talents,  but  because  by 
‘being  contrasted  with  these  talents 
jthey  show  them  off  to  more  advan¬ 
tage,  and  have  been  associated  in 
i their  minds  with  the  idea  they  form 
of  a  great  conqueror,— of  such  a 
t  conqueror  as  the  French  nation  de¬ 
serves,  and  should  glory  in* 

But  although  the  terms  which 
are  generally  signed  by  Bonaparte, 
i  when  he  accedes  peace  to  the  sove¬ 
reigns  whom  he  has  conquered,  are 
■  certainly,  from  whatever  cause, 
imore  moderate  and  mild  than  he 
i  threatened,  and  perhaps  as  much 
iso  as  any  other  conqueror  in  his 
(situation  would  have  granted  ;  yet 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  they 
are  strictly  fulfilled  :  some  of  them 
are  never  performed  at  all;  the 
i execution  of  others  is  delayed  so 
dong,  that,  though  essentially  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  become  by  this  de¬ 
lay  harsh  and  oppressive; — and 
others  are  found,  when  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  fulfil  them,  so  much 
beyond  the  means  of  the  country, 
exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the 
war  which  had  given  rise  to  them, 
— that  the  moderation  of  Bonaparte 
in  proposing  or  granting  them  is 
felt  to  have  been  but  a  name. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  while 
we  are  upon  this  subject, — the  treat¬ 
ment  experienced  by  the  conquered 
sovereigns  from  tire  French  -em¬ 
peror,— that  the  principle  which 
rules  his  whole  conduct;  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan  which  he  has  pursued, 
without  deviation,  or  intermission  ; 
and  particular  instances  of  con¬ 
formity  to  that  plan,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Europe,  her  recent 
history  presents  in  melancholy  a* 
bundance, — all  demonstrate,  that 
the  whole  continent  lies  within  the 
grasp  ol  his  ambition,  and  is  viewed 
by  him  as  at  no  very  distant  pe¬ 
riod  to  form  his  vast  empire. 
When,  therefore,  he  stops  short  of 
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the  deposition  and  ruin  of  his  sub¬ 
dued  adversaries,  to  them  it  is 
but  a  respite ;  they  can  hardly 
Contemplate  their  escape  from  the 
total  extinction,  which  was  de¬ 
nounced  against  them  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  wars,  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  joy,  or  of  gratitude  towards 
their  conqueror, :  and  if  they  do 
feel  and  reflect  deeply,  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  piece-meal ;  that  their  lives 
are  to  be  spared,  while  they  witness 
the  anticipation  of  their  fate  in  the 
ruin  of  other  sovereigns,  formerly 
as  powerful  and  secure  as  them¬ 
selves,  must  lead  them  to  suspect 
the  reality  or  disinterestedness  of 
that  clemency  which  spared  their 
existence. 

The  truth  of  the  observations 
which  we  have  offered  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  is  fully  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte  towards  Austria.  In 
order  to  supply  this  illustration, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  natural 
and  proper  introduction  to  the  hi- 
story  of  the  war,  which  this  year 
took  place  between  the  French  and 
the  emperor  Francis,  we  shall  de¬ 
tail  this  conduct  at  some  length. 

Although  the  treaty  which  the 
misfortunes  of  war  compelled  the- 
emperor  Francis  to  accept  at  Pres- 
burgh  bore,  in  many  of  its  articles, 
the  essential  stamp  of  imminent  and 
unavertible  danger  to  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  yet  the  emperor,  having 
signed  it,  considered  himself  bound 
to  fulfil  it  with  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  and  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
minuteness.  No  reserve  or  limita¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  those  articles 
which  imposed  the  most  severe  sa¬ 
crifices  on  Austria,  was  either  sought 
for  by  Francis  or  offered  by  Bona¬ 
parte.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
articles  which  had  for  their  object 
the  alleviation  or  the  advantage  oi 
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Austria  were  either  left  unfulfilled, 
or  they  were  carried  into  effect 
after  harsh,  arbitrary,  and  disad¬ 
vantageous  alterations,  or  at  the 
expense  of  new  sacrifices. 

When  the  Austrian  government 
complained  of  the  perfidy  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  in  refusing  to  fulfil  the  obli¬ 
gations  to  which  he  had  bound 
himself  by  this  treaty,  the  reply 
was  in  the  usual  style  of  French  ar¬ 
tifice  mingled  with  sophistry.  They 
enumerated  singly,  and  with  great 
emphasis,  every  one,  even  the 
most  trifling  of  the  articles  which 
they  had  executed;  but  they  passed 
over  those  which  they  had  refused 
to  execute.  They  did  not  mention 
that  the  elector  of  Salt/, burgh  and 
the  grand  master  of  the  German 
order  were  stripped  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories  ;  that  the  landgrave  of 
the  Brisgau  was  refused  his  indem¬ 
nity  ;  that  contributions  were  le¬ 
vied  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
though  the  stipulated  payment  was 
made, — expressly  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  Presburgh. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  passed 
over  the  affronts  which  were  thus 
offered  him,  and  the  losses  which 
he  sustained  ,  by  the  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Presburgh,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  at  least  allowed 
to  devote  his  attention  and  to  direct 
Jus  plans  towards  the  recruiting  his 
finances  and  invigorating  his  peo¬ 
ple',  worn  out  by  the  dreadful  war 
from  which  he  had  just  freed  him¬ 
self;  but  his  expectation  was  vain. 
It  seemed  the  inflexible  determina¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte  to  allow-  no'plans 
that  would  restore  to  Austria  even 
a  small  portion  of  her  former 
power  and  resources  : — the  slightest 
and  most  indirect  movement  to¬ 
wards  .  those  measures  which  the 
sovereign  of  every  state,  possessed 
of  independence,  has  not  only  an 
undoubted  right,  but  lies  under  the 


most  solemn  obligation,  to  perform* 
was  watched  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  challenged  as  of  a  hostile  ten¬ 
dency  in  a  most  peremptory  and 
insulting  tone.  The  emperor  wash¬ 
ed  to  be  at  peace ;  but  Bonaparte 
was  determined  that  peace  should 
bring  few  blessings  or  advantages 
to  his  dominions. 

Even  before  any  of  the  articles- 
favourable  to  Austria  in  the  treaty 
of  Presburgh  were  carried  into 
execution,  demands,  by  no  means 
warranted' either  by  former  usage 
or  by  newr  stipulations,  wrere  made 
upon  him.  An  uninterrupted! 
march  for  the  French  troops,  not 
occasionally  or  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  but  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
disputable  right,  confirmed  by  a. 
formal  convention,  was  demanded, 
through  the  imperial  dominions,, 
in  order  that  the  communication 
between  Venice  and  the  provinces 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic  might  be  rendered  easy  and 
expeditious.  Although  the  em¬ 
peror  Francis  represented  in  mild . 
but  firm  terms,  that  the  republic 
of  Venice  had  never  obtained  or 
required  this  privilege;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Bonaparte  could  not 
claim  or  expect  it  as  a  prescriptive 
and  acknowledged  right  ;  that 
the  Austrian  provinces,  through 
w-hich  the  military  communication 
was  demanded,  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  support  of  troops 
even  during  their  march ;  and 
that,  if  this  demand  were  acceded, 
unsupported  as  it  was  by  any  fair 
and  reasonable  plea,  ether  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  might  claim  similar 
privileges: — these  objections  obtain¬ 
ed  from  Bonaparte  neither  reply  nor 
attention.  It  was  haughtily  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  emperor,  that  tlier 
will  of  the  conquetor  had  been 
onc£  declared ;  no  equivocal  intima¬ 
tion  v/as  conveyed,  to  him,  that 
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Ails  of  a  much  greater  magnitude 
alight  be  inflicted  if  this  were  not 
endured  ;  and  even- the  'threat  of  a 
Irenewal  of  the  war,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wresting  by  force  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  question,  was  held  out. 

By  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
reaty,  the  French  were  to  be  put 
n  possession  of  the  harbour  and 
erritory  of  Cat  taro.  They  de- 
ayed  sending  a  force  to  receive  it 
rom  the  hand  of  the  Austrians ; 
n  the  mean  time  a  Russian  fleet 
[unexpectedly  appeared  and  seized 
t.  Austria  was  made  to  suffer 
or  the  negligence  of  the  French. 
Although  the  emperor,  in  order 
;o  evince  that  he  was  not  to  blame 
on  this  head,  and  that  his  inten- 
ions  towards  Bonaparte  were  as 
lure  and  peaceable  as  when  he 
irst  signed  the  treaty  of  Presburgh, 
wen  went  beyond  the  fulfilment 
if  that  treaty,  and,  in  order  to 
)hlige  France,  exposed  his  subjects 
o  the  ruin  of  their  commerce, 
md  consequently  the  monarchy  to 
he  dilapidation  of  its  finances,  by 
hutting  his  ports  against  the  Rus- 
ian  and  English  flags  ; — although 
le  dispatched  his  own  troops  to 
ecover  that  territory  which  had 
>een  lost  by  French  delay  and 
■emissness, — yet  was  Bonaparte 
lot  satisfied  or  appeased.  The 
eizure  of  Cattaro  by  the  Russians 
iresented  too/avourahle  a  pretext, 
or  fixing  on  the  Austrian  monarch 
i  desire  to  violate  the  treaty  of 
Aesburgh,  to  be  overlooked  or 
leglected.  A  large  extent  of  terri- 
ory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
'songo,  which  ought  to  have  been 
wacuated  by  the  French  troops 
vas  formally  organized  and  an- 
lounced  as  French  property  :  the 
rrisoners  of  war  were  not  restored, 
md  the  fortress  of  Brennau  was 
lot  delivered  up.  But  Bonaparte 
adopted  measures  still  more  dan- 
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gerous  and  insulting  to  the  em«* 
peror  Francis.  The  great  French 
army  prolonged  their  stay  in  Ger¬ 
many,  contrary  to  the  express  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty  ;  harassed  and 
impoverished  the  provinces  in 
which  they  were,  and  incessantly 
threatened  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

The  events  that  took  place  in 
Germany  about  this  time  left  no 
doubt  respecting  the  motives  which 
had  induced  Bonaparte  to  adopt 
these  unjust  and  vexatious  mea¬ 
sures  towards  the  emperor.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  treaty  of  Pres¬ 
burgh  had  introduced  ^ery  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  territories 
of  several  of  the  princes  in  the? 
south  of  Germany,  yet  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  empire  was  ex¬ 
pressly  recognised  and  confirmed  5 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  admitted  into  the  treaty  of 
peace,  without  the  least  scruple 
or  objection ;  and  when  the  royal 
titles  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg 
were  stipulated,  it  was  expressly 
added,  that  they  were  still  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  united  to  the  Imperial 
German  confederation. 

But  the  plan  which  had  been 
long  formed  for  the  annihilation 
of  this  confederation  was  advan¬ 
cing  to  maturity,  even  when  thC- 
treaty  which  recognised  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  it  was  agreed  to.  Those 
German  princes  who  were  under 
French  authority  or  influence* 
suddenly,  without  giving  the  slight¬ 
est  intimation  of  their  intentions 
to  the  emperor,  broke  asunder  that 
bond,  which  was  not  only  conse¬ 
crated'  by  the  antiquity  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  but  had  hitherto  been  deem¬ 
ed  venerable  and  obligatory,  by 
the  beneficial  union  which  it  formed 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  sub* 
ject,  and  constituted  Bonaparte 
their  chief,  under  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
tector,  The  emperor  Francis  was 
2  A  2  kept 
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kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  this 
measure,  till  its  final  and  complete 
accomplishment  was  formally  an¬ 
nounced  in  these  haughty  words  : 
“Henceforth  the  emperor  Napoleon 
will  know  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  an  emperor  of  Germany  and  a 
German  constitution.”  This  noti¬ 
fication  was  accompanied  with  the 
most  menacing  expressions ;  as  if 
it  neither  was  agreeable  to  the  dis¬ 
position,  nor  required  by  the  in¬ 
terest,  of  Bonaparte,  to  obtain  any 
thing  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  from  the  Austrian  mo¬ 
narch. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  purpose  and  consequence 
of  this  proceeding.  By  adopting 
it,  Bonaparte  had  taken  his  first, 
but  a  most  important  and  princi¬ 
pal  step  towards  the  annihilation 
of  the  Austrian  power  and  influence, 
and  the  substitution  of  his  own, 
among  the  German  princes.  Even 
in  the  insulting  and  overbearing 
manner  in  which  this  transaction 
was  carried  on  and  announced  to 
the  emperor,  might  be  traced,  not 
more  the  violence  and  tyranny  of 
his  disposition,  than  the  politic  and 
determined  nature  of  his  enmity 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  Whether 
he  succeeded  or  not,  'in  wresting 
from  it  one  of  its  oldest  and  most, 
powerful  privileges,  he  was  equally 
careless  : — it  the  emperor  yielded, 
the  direct  purpose  of  Bonaparre 
was  obtained  ;  if  he  resisted,  ihe 
avnnes  of  France,  still  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  would  have 
overwhelmed  his  exhausted  and 
impoverished  provinces. 

Ihe  emperor  thought  it  there¬ 
fore  prudent  to  submit.  Had  the 
other  powers  of  the  continent  been 
then  disposed  to  oppose  the  exac¬ 
tions  and  conquests  of  the  French  ; 
or  even  had  the  princes  who  were 
thus  to  be  transferred  from  him 


to  Bonaparte,  discovered  any  sign?; 
of  resistance  and  unwillingness ; 
had  they  called  upon  him,  as  the 
emperor  whom  they  had  legally 
and  voluntarily  chosen,  to  have 
come  forward,  at  their  head,  loi 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
German  confederation  from  utter 
ruin,— -perhaps  he  would  have  been: 
put  to  a  severe  trial.  But  ha 
could  look  for  no  support,  if  he 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  France, 
from  the  other  powers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire  either  silently  acquiesced, 
in  the  changes  which  Bonaparte 
thought  fit  to  introduce,  and  thus 
facilitated  them  by  their  subser¬ 
viency  and  subjection,  or  actually; 
stepped  forward  to  support  and  pro¬ 
mote  them,  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity 
which  too  plainly  spoke  their  hosti¬ 
lity  to  their  legal  emperor. 

Scarcely  had  Bonaparte  carried, 
through  this  important  measure, 
than  he  bent  his  mind  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  degradation  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Many  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Presburgh  were 
still  unfulfilled  ;  but  every  attempt 
to  procure  their  execution  was  an¬ 
swered  with  reproaches  and  threats. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  fresh  instance, 
of  submission  and  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  Austria  was  regarded, 
by  Bonaparte,  not  as  a  proof  of 
her  anxiety  for  peace,  but  as  a  basis 
and  step  towards  still  severer  de¬ 
mands.  The  emperor  could  not 
doubt  that  his  ruin  was  determined 
upon,  and  that  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  submit  to  the  con¬ 
stant  renewal  of  injury  and  insult, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  an  unequal 
contest. 

It  is  probable  that  he  would' 
have  been  exasperated  into  die 
commencement  of  hostilities,  had 
not  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  necessarily  occasioned  a 
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pause  in  the  demands  made  upon 
him  by  Bonaparte.  Many  reasons 
presented  themselves  to  the  Au¬ 
strian  government  for  assisting 
Prussia  in  this  war: — it  offered  a 
chance,  though  a  feeble  chance,  of 
successfully  opposing  and  check¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms ;  while  the  consequences  to 
Austria,  if  Prussia  should  he  sub¬ 
dued,  were  easily  anticipated,  as  of 
the  most  fatal  and  gloomy  com¬ 
plexion.  Danger  and  difficulty  at¬ 
tended  either  determination  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet : — If  they  joined 
Prussia,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  add  additional  burdens  to  their 
state  already  nearly  exhausted  ;  and, 
after  all  their  efforts,  most  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  able  to' bring  forward, 
in  sufficient  time,  a  force  by  any 
means  adequate  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  war  in  favour  of  their  ally  : — if 
they  resolved  to  maintain  their 
neutrality,  they  would  thus  have 
it  in  their  power  to  husband  and 
improve  their  resources,  but  they 
could  hardly  expect  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  and  the  future  hostility  of 
Bonaparte.  Having  determined  to 
remain  neutral,  he  adhered  to  this 
determination  with  so  much  strict¬ 
ness  and  scrupulosity,  thgt  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  unwilling  commenda¬ 
tions  of  Bonaparte. 

The  advantages  which  Bona¬ 
parte  secured  to  himself  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  had  they  been 
obtained  by  any  other  sovereign, 
would  probably  have  satisfied  his 
ambition,  and  given  peace  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  his  desires  and  his  views 
expand  and  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  success  of  his  measures. 
Austria  soon  experienced  that  h.s 
;ye  was  still  fixed  upon  her,  but 
lot  on  her  alone  and  exclusively. 
She  was  to  foresee  the  fate  that 
i waited  her  in  the  previous  anni¬ 
hilation  of  other  powers.  A  few 


months  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  house  of  Braganza  was  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  not,  according  to  its 
means,  givan  effect  to  Bonaparte's 
hatred  of  England,  by  breaking  off 
all  commercial  connexion  with  that 
power.  Austria  was  also  called 
upon,  at  the  same  time,  to  para¬ 
lyse  the  industry  and  trade  of  her 
people  by  adopting  the  same/  mea¬ 
sure  : — the  alternative  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  war  with  France.  She  was 
under  the  cruel  necessity  of  break¬ 
ing  off  her  connexions  with  a  pow¬ 
er  with  whom  she  had  long  main¬ 
tained  the  most  intimate  and  friend¬ 
ly  alliance,  though  she  thus  in¬ 
jured  her  own  subjects  much  more 
permanently  and  essentially  than 
the  subjects  of  the  power  against 
whom  Bonaparte  meant  this  step 
to  operate.  So  sudden  and  palpa¬ 
ble  were  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
this  annihilation  of  all  commerce  ; 
— so  completely  did  it  break  the 
bonds  with  which  it  hitherto  united 
in  common  interest  the  different 
European  states; — and  to  such  a 
degree  did  it  lessen  the  means  of 
defence  possessed  by  the  greater 
states,  while  it  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  the  smaller, — that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  not  to  detect,  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  measure, 
Bonaparte’s  hostile  designs  upon 
the  continent.  For  Austria,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  wlur  she  suf¬ 
fered  and  what  she  anticipated, 
there  remained  only  submission ; 
and  that  submission,  too,  not  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  hope  that  it  would 
prevent  the  demand  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  further  degradation.  Each 
new  sacrifice  the  emperor  made, 
added  new  strength  to  the  acute 
and  poignant  reflection,  that  no 
limit,  which  did  not  include  the 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  mo¬ 
narchy,  could  be  fixed  to  the  pre- 
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tensions  and  the  encroachments  of 
Bonaparte. 

Soon  afterwards,  proposals  were 
made  to  Austria  respecting’  the 
dissolution  and  partition  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  order  to  carry 
this  plan  into  execution,  a  free 
passage  for  the  French  troops  was 
required,  and  in  return  for  this 
favour  Austria  was  promised  a 
share  in  the  spoil.  This  proposal, 
apparently,  was  less  hostile  and 
disadvantageous  to  Austria  than 
any  which  had  come  from  Bona¬ 
parte.  But  it  covered,  in  reality, 
designs  as  inimical  to  the  repose 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
that  court ;  besides  justly  giving 
it  ground  for  alarm,  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  duplicity  of  Bonaparte, 
and  the  utter  variance  between 
his  declarations  and  his  mea¬ 
sures,  where  his  interest  separated 
them.  He  had  omitted  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring^  that  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  integrity  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire  v/as  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  his  poiitical  sy¬ 
stem.  This  strong  ground  for  a- 
3arm,  suspicion- and  distrust,  joined 
to  the  palpable  and  notorious  in¬ 
justice  of  the  proposal,  induced  the 
emperor  of  Austria  to  reject  it. 
The  means,  too,  by  which  Bona¬ 
parte  publicly  professed  he  meant 
to  reach  this  new  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  rendered  it  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  that,  having  secured  them, 
having  once  introduced  into  the 
heart  'of  the  Austrian  empire  a 
strong  body  of  French  troops, 
the  end  for  which  they  were  said 
to  have  been  introduced  would 
be  forgotten,  and  the  dissolution 
and  partition  of  Austria  herself, 
instead  of  Turkey,  would  have 
taken  place.  The  scenes  that  were 
at  that  very  period  exhibiting  by 
Bonaparte  in  Spain,  into  which  he 
had  gained  admission  for  his  troops. 


under  the  pretext  of  expelling  th« 
house  of  Braganza  from  Portugal, 
strongly  tended  to  increase  the 
suspicion  and  form  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor. 

Amidst  the  violent  and  unjust 
changes  which  Bonaparte  was  con¬ 
tinually  effecting,  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  Italian  states,  he  did* 
nor  even  affect  to  conceal  that  Au¬ 
stria  was  not  yet  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  secure  and  unpillaged.  In 
a  solemn  oration  to  the  French 
senate,  he  declared,  that  ^  it  is  the 
will  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  that, 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  and  Adriatic  sea  be  united, 
either  with  the  French  territory  or. 
with  that  of  the  great  empire.” 

Although  the  publicity  of  these 
intended  attacks  upon  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
rendered  it  the  indisputable  right, 
as  well  as  the  imperious  duty,  of 
Francis  to  put  his  dominions  in 
such  a  state  of  defence  as  might 
possibly  avert  them,  or  at  least 
suspend  and  soften  them,  yet  he 
was  not  permitted  to  stir  one  step 
towards  the  adoption  of  plans  of 
self-defence,  without  exciting  the 
attention  and  the  complaints  of 
Bonaparte. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  M.  Champagny, 
the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  count  Metternich,  the 
imperial  ambassador  at  Paris,  on 
the  subject  of  the  armaments  of 
Austria,  the  latter  entered  into  a 
vindication  of  his  government  on 
this  point,  in  an  official  note  di¬ 
stinguished  by  the  perspicuity  and 
candour  of  its  statements,  the 
strength  of  its  arguments,  and  the 
calm  and  dignified  tone  in  which 
it  is  written.  He  begins  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  consideration  of  the  ru¬ 
mours  of  war,  which  had  spread 
over  Germany,  from  the  statement 
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and  justification  of  the  measures 
which  the  Austrian  cabinet  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt. 
These  measures  were  loudly  called 
for  by  the  different  position  and 
circumstances  in  which  she  found 
herself  placed  by  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  states'  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  near  the 
Isongo,  the  Inn,  and  Bohemia, 
have  assumed  a  military  character  ; 
almost  the  whole  of  their  population 
is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  In  the  constitution  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  new  states  in  Germany, 
the  principles  of  a  military  con¬ 
scription  form  the  very  ^essence 
of  the  social  compact. 

Austria,  however,  •  in  adopting 
the  means  of  conscription  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  her  armies, 
has  not  deviated  from  her  ancient 
usage.  She  always  had  recourse 
to  that  measure  when  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  necessary.  But  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  around  her 
rendered  some  alteration  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  plan  of  the  conscription. 
Formerly  her  armies  were  replenish¬ 
ed  from  the  different  German 
state  ;  that  source  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  Formerly  her  armies  bore 
their  proper  proportion  to  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
Now  they  must  rank  proportionally 
inferior  to  the  armies  of  Bavaria 
and  other  states,  unless  she  adopts 
the  measures  for  recruiting  and  in¬ 
creasing  them,  which  they  have 
adopted,  without  being  challenged, 
interrupted,  or  even  suspected, 
on  that  account. 

The  Austrian  government  might 
justly  have  been  accused  by  their 
subjects  of  inattention  to  their 
safety  and  interests,  if  they  had 
not  brought  their  military  resources 
and  establishment,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  upon 
S  footing  with  those  of  the  duchy 
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of  Warsaw,  Bavaria,  and  the  states 
of  the  confederation  by  which 
they  were  completely  surrounded. 
If  the  measures  those  powers  have 
adopted  are  not  regarded  as  hos¬ 
tile,  why  is  Austria  suspected  of 
having  views  inimical  to  France, 
when  she  merely  imitates  them  ? 
Ought  not  the  dreadful  necessity 
in  which  the  last  war  has  placed 
Austria  of  maintaining  peace,  even 
though  its  maintenance  has  cost 
her,  and  must  still  costlier,  immense 
sacrifices,  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  the  duration  of  that  friendship 
and  interest  which  bind  her  to 
France  ? 

“  The  reports  of  renewed  warfare, 
which  are  said  by  the  French  mi¬ 
nister  to  have  spread  over  Ger¬ 
many,  neither  took  their  rise  nor 
are  they  encouraged  at  Vienna. 
Ori  the  contrary,  both  the  court 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are 
disquieted  at  their  propagation : 
— nothing  which  Austria  has  done, 
or  is  doing-,  affords  the  smallest 
ground  for  them.  But  they  are 
propagated ;  and  a  more  natural 
source  may  easily  be  pointed  out 
than  the  measures  which  a  desire 
to  place  herself  on  a  level  with  her 
neighbours,  and  to  supply  means 
for  self-defence,  has  induced  Au¬ 
stria  to  adopt.  Large  bodies  of 
French  troops  are  collected  in  Si¬ 
lesia  and  Prussia  :  to  none  of  them, 
not  even  to  the  common  soldiers, 
does  it  appear  to  be  any  secret 
that  Bohemia  is  to  be  invaded  by 
them  ;  while  those  who  are  station¬ 
ed  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  assert, 
that  they  occupy  that  position  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Gallicia. 
Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  resound  with  rumours 
and  alarms  of  war,  when  she  per¬ 
ceives  Austria  closed  in  with  hostile 
armies  ready  to  cross  her  frontiers 
and  ravage  her  territories,  if  she 
2  A  4?  hesitate 
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hesitate  in  complying  with  any  of 
the  demands  of  Bonaparte  ?  To 
render  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities  still  more  probable,  the  Ger¬ 
man  gazettes,  published  under  the 
^uperintendance  of  the  Rhenish 
confederation,  proclaim  the  ces¬ 
sions  required  of  Austria  by  France. 
In  all  this,  however,  Austria  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  censured  :  if  hosti¬ 
lities  are  to  recommence,  it  will  not 
be  because  she  courts  them,  or  be¬ 
cause  she  has  not  done  every  thing 
consistent  with  her  safety  to  avert 
them.  Is  it  not  more  just  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  desire  of  renewed 
hostility  is  confined  to  France;  and 
that  the  rumours  to  that  effect  are 
spread  by  her  means  over  Germany 
to  serve  her  own  purposes 

Soon  after  this  correspondence, 
a  singular  conversation  took  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  count.  Met- 
ternich,  at  St.  Cloud,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  diplomatic 
body.  The  details  of  this  confe¬ 
rence  are  too  long  for  insertion  ; 
but  as  it  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  Bonaparte,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  it. 

Upon  the  Austrian  ambassa¬ 
dor^  replying,  to  an  observation  of 
Bonaparte  that  his  government 
meant  to  make  war  upon  France, 
that  her  preparations  were  merely 
for  defence, — the  French  emperor 
broke  forth  into  a  series  of  warm 
and  pointed  interrogations ;  dwell¬ 
ing  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his 
friendly  disposition  towards  Au¬ 
stria,  and  the  improbability  that 
she  would  be  attacked.  After 
enumerating  the  instances  in  which 
that  power  had  increased'  her  re¬ 
gular  peace  establishment,  by  the 
addition  of  3,300  men  to  each  of 
her  regiments,  and  the  enrolment 
and  training  c-f- 400,000 militia ; — he 
asked  how  her  finances,  which 
were  represented  as  in  a  dilapi¬ 


dated  state,  could  possibly  bear  this 
additional  burden.  He  expressed  his 
disbelief,  in  unqualified  terms,  that 
Austria  would  have  bid  defiance 
to  all  those  difficulties,  unless  she 
had  some  object,  different  in 
its  nature,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  than  she  was  willing 
to  assign,  which  she  thus  meant 
to  secure.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  grounds  of  alarm  from  the 
presence  of  French  troops  in  Silesia, 
which  Austria  had  stated.  He 
had  encamped  his  troops  in  foreign 
countries,  because  he  was  anxious 
to  save  expense ;  he  did  not  encamp 
them  in  France,  because  it  cost 
too  much.  But  his  camps  were 
not  collected  or  united  ;  they  were 
scattered  about.  They  were  not 
fixed  so  as  if  he  had  any  hostile 
designs  against  Austria ;  and  if 
he  had  known  that  they  bad 
created  the  least  uneasiness  in  the 
breast  of  his  ally,  he  would  have 
removed  them.  So  very  pacific  was 
he,  and  so  repugnant  to  give  alarm, 
or  excite  suspicion,  that  Re  had  dis¬ 
mantled  the  fortresses  of  Silesia. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
M.  Metternich  was  placed  in  a  very 
embarrassing  situation.  Bonaparte 
was  determined  to  regard  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  Austria  as  decidedly 
hostile,  and  at  die  sametime  to  main¬ 
tain  that  his  conduct  towards  her,  in 
every  instance  since  the  peace  of 
Presburgh,  had  been  not  only  pa¬ 
cific  but  generous,  and  that  his 
intentions  were  still  of  the  same 
character.  The  Austrian  minister 
very  prudently  confined  himself 
to  repel  the  suspicion  cast  on  his 
master’s  military  preparations. 
Fie  observed,  that  there  had  been 
no  movements  among  the  Austrian 
troops.  To  this  Bonaparte  replied, 
If  your  designs  were  pacific,  and 
your  finances  were  exhausted,  as  you 
represent  them  to  be,  you  would 

keep 
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:eep  your  armies  in  those  places 
vhere  they  could  be  maintained 
it  the  least  expense.  This  you 
io  not  do.  You  have  removed 
hem  to  Cracow,  where  they  must 
)e  supported  at  great  expense,  biit 
vhere  they  are  well  stationed  to 
menace  Silesia.  If  you  imagine, 
dv  your  preparations,  to  alarm  me, 
fou  will  experience  a  sad  and  fa- 
:al  disappointment.  I  feel  myself 
strong,  I  know  my  intentions  to  be 
Dpen  and  honest ;  therefore  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  pursuing  the 
straight  and  onward  path  in  my 
policy. 

Pie  continued  in  a  similar  style, 
intermingling  threats  against  Au¬ 
stria,  with  professions  of  belief  in 
her  desire  for  peace  founded  on 
the  misery  she  had  already  suffered, 
and  the  generosity  she  had  expe¬ 
rienced  from  him  when  her  capi¬ 
tal  was  in  his  possession.  He 
then  started  off  to  the  topic  which 
seems  never  absent  from  his 
mind, — abuse  of  the  English  ; — to 
whom  he  ascribed  all  the  wars  in 
which  the  continent  had  been  lately 
engaged,  and  against  whose  selfish 
and  insidious  politics  he  urgently 
pressed  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  be 
upon  its  guard.  He  again  reverted 
to  the  preparations  of  Austria, 
threatened  to  levy  a  body  of 
2(X),000  men,  and  to  repair  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Silesia,  and  continued 
his  desultory  and  uninterrupted 
harangue,  with  incautiously  ex¬ 
posing  one,  and  probably  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  his  enmity  to 
Austria,  and  of  his  ill-concealed 
determination  to  force  her  to  still 
more  complete  and  abject  sub¬ 
jection.  “  Meanwhile  all  hope  of 
a  maritime  peace  disappears :  the 
efficient  means  of  attaining  it  are 
rendered  of  no  avail.  The  English 
smile,  with  satisfaction,  at  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  discord  being  revived  on 


the  continent,  and  to  her  it  is  they 
confide  their  interests. ”  That  Bo¬ 
naparte,  during  this  conference,  (If 
conference  it  may  be  called,  where  ’ 
he  was  almost  the  sole  speaker,)  did 
not  preserve  his  temper,  but  gAve 
loose  to  those  sallies  of  passion 
which  have  been  more  indulged, 
and  consequently  have  become 
more  imperious  and  unrestrained, 
in  proportion  to  his  elevation  and 
success,  is  manifest,  from  the  terms 
made  use  of  by  M.  Champagny,  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  general 
Andreossi,  detailing  the  address  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  Austrian  minister. 
“  His  majesty  seemed  to  be  moved, 
as  men  naturally  are,  in  discussing 
matters  of  such  importance.  He, 
however,  exhibited  only  that  de¬ 
gree  of  animation  which  such  a  mo¬ 
tive  was  calculated  to  produce.” 

From  the  beginning  of  August 
1808  to  the  middle  of  March  IS 0$, 
the  official  correspondence  between 
M.  Champagny  and  M.  Metter- 
nich,  on  the  subject  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  Austria,  was  discontinued. 
During  this  period  verbal  commu¬ 
nications,  however,  were  made, 
most  of  which  had  reference  to  the 
same  tnpic.  These  also  were  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  time  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  held  at  Erfurth,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  what  passed  at  that  place. 

Before  Bonaparte  proceeded  to 
his  celebrated  meeting  with  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  lie  required 
from  the  Austrian  cabinet  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  unconditional  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  brother  Joseph, 
as  king  of  Spain.  In  return  for 
this  acknowledgement,  the  French 
monarch  promised  to  remove  the 
troops  which  had  hitherto  sur¬ 
rounded  Austria,  and  at  last  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  treaty  of  Presburgh.  But 
this  promise  was  either  futile,  or  to 
be  performed  solely  for  the  accom¬ 
modation 
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modation  of  Bonaparte.  Some  of  the 
troops  were  merely  marched  to  a  po¬ 
sition  more  remote  indeed,  but  not 
less  threatening  and  dangerous  to 
Austria  ;  while  the  presence  of  the 
rest  was  found  requisite  in  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  formida¬ 
ble  resistance  which  had  there  un¬ 
expectedly  and  suddenly  sprung  up. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  em¬ 
peror  Francis  hesitated  to  recog¬ 
nise  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Spain.  The  conference  at  Erfurth 
took  place ;  and  from  what  occurred 
there,  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  absolutely  refusing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  title  of  Joseph. 

When  it  came  tq  the  knowledge 
of  the  Austrian  monarch,  that  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  France 
were  about  to  hold  a  conference 
at  Erfurth,  he  very  naturally  was 
desirous  of  being  present  also. 
This  however  Bonaparte  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  :  he  even  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  the  Austrian  am¬ 
bassador.  Such  conduct  created 
additional  alarm  and  suspicion  in 
the  breast,  ot  the  Austrian  monarch. 
It  confirmed  him  in  his  persuasion, 
that  the  object  of  the  conference 
was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  though,  at  first,  he 
entertained  some  slight  hopes  that 
the  emperor  Alexander  would  not 
give  his  consent  to  plans  which 
a  regard  to  his  own  policy,  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  honour  and  justice, 
ought  to  have  led  him  instantane¬ 
ously  to  reject,  yet  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  abandon  them.  When 
Austria  hesitated  about  acbnow- 
ledging  the  title  of  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte,  Russia  interposed  in  language 
very  unfriendly  and  offensive. 
From  that  time  Austria  was  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  that  power  as 
completely  united  in  the  hostile 
views  of  France  against  her,  and 
to  consider  the  proceedings  at  Er¬ 


furt;h  as  principally  directed  to  her 
destruction. 

Still  the  emperor  Francis  was 
anxious  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  im¬ 
pending  storm.  For  this  purpose 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Bonaparte, 
when  he  learnt  that  he  was  about' 
to  proceed  to  Erfurth.  In  this 
letter  he  again  assures  him  of  his 
pacific  disposition,  and  either  ex-* 
plains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
military  measures  that  he  had . 
adopted,  or  refers  to  unequivocal; 
proofs  that  their  nature  and  extent 
were  greatly  misrepresented.  Incon¬ 
sequence  of  this  letter,  Bonaparte 
sent  directions  to  his  vassal  princes, , 
the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  West¬ 
phalia  and  Wirtemberg,  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg  and  the  Prince  Pri¬ 
mate,  to  break  up  their  camps,  and 
dismiss  their  troops  to  their  ordinary 
quarters ;  desiring  them,  however, 
to  instruct  their  ministers  at  Vienna 
to  hold  the  language  of  menace  and 
hostility, if  the  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
usual  armaments  of  Austria  should 
be  renewed.  At  the  same  time 
Bonaparte  replied  to  the  letter  of 
the  emperor  Francis.  In  this 
letter  he  desires  the  emperor  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against  a  faction  at 
Vienna,  vffiich  affects  to  be  afraid 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  France,  in 
order  that  it  may  precipitate  their 
own  court  into  violent  measures. 
He  upbraids  him  with  the  clemency 
and  favour  received  at  his  hand, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
dismembered  the  Austrian  mo¬ 
narchy;' — that  monarchy,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  which  he  is  even  now 
willing  to  guaranty.  His  projects 
against  England  are  dwelt  upon, 
as  occupying  the  principal  part  of 
his  attention,  and  the  emperor  Fran¬ 
cis  is  called  upon  not  to  adopt  any 
measures  which  might  cause  a  di¬ 
version  in  favour  of  that  country.' 
He  concludes  by  again  cautioning 
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the  Austrian  monarch  against  those 
who  would  alarm  him,  and  lead 
him  into  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  imaginary  dangers  ; — by 
recommending  simplicity  and  truth 
as  the  best  policy  ;  and  by  inviting 
him  to  confide  his  disquietude  to 
him,  assuring  him  that  he  wall  dis¬ 
sipate  it,  if  it  has  arisen  fr6m  any 
part  of  his  conduct. 

The  sentiments  of  justice  and 
honour  which  this  letter  contained, 
were  too  strained : — the  tone  of 
friendship  and  moderation  in  which 
it  was  written,  was  too  foreign 
from  the  known  and  tried  character 
of  Bonaparte,  to  inspire  much  con¬ 
fidence  or  hope.  His  former  con¬ 
duct,  and  his  refusal  to  admit  the 
emperor  of  Austria  or  his  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  conferences  at  Erfurth, 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
he  professed  and  promised  in  his 
letter.  What  actually  passed  at 
these  conferences  is  not  known ; 
buj:  the  emperor  of'  Austria  learnt 
enough,  to  anticipate  from  them 
additional  exactions,  insults,  and 
oppression.  So  directly  opposite 
to  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  letter, 
were  the  sentiments  and  designs 
unfolded  at  Erfurth  by  Bonaparte 
against  that  power  ; — so  violently 
hostile  and  so  glaringly  unjust,  that 
even  Alexander  thought  it  right  to 
interfere  :  and  the  French  monarch 
boasted,  that  as  a  proof  at  once  of 
his  extraordinary  forbearance,  and 
of  his  especial  compliance  with  the 
friendly  mediation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereign,  “  he  had  hitherto 
spared  Au  stria. 99 

From  the  period  of  the  confer- 
.ences  at  Erfurth  till  Bonaparte 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  armies  in  Spain,  no  fresh  accusa¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  brought 
against  Austria.  She  wept  on  com¬ 
pleting  her  military  preparations, 
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but  not  to  a  greater  extent  or  upon 
a  different  principle  from  what  she 
had  done,  while  the.  French  armies 
were  still  menacing  her  in  Silesia. 
Still,  however,  though  no  fresh  ac¬ 
cusation  was  brought  against  her, 
and  though  her  military  prepara¬ 
tions  were  no  longer  challenged  as 
hostile  to  France,  the  intermeddling 
spirit  of  Bonaparte’s  tyranny  ma¬ 
nifested  itself  in  petty  reproaches 
and  threats.  She  had  opened  the 
harbour  of  Trieste  to  the  English  ; 
her  vessels,  loaded  with  English 
manufactures  or  the  produce  of  the 
English  colonies,  were  protected 
in  their  passage  from  Malta  to  the 
Levant  by  ships  of  war: — an  offi¬ 
cial  messenger  from  the  Spanish 
patriots  was  permitted  to  land  at 
Trieste: — the  exposition  of  Ceval- 
los  was  circulated  and  anxiously 
perused  at  Vienna  ; — the  defeat  of 
the  French  army  under  Dupont 
was  fully  detailed  and  widely 
spread  through  the  Austrian  ter¬ 
ritories.  Such  were  the  grounds 
of  complaint  brought  by  Bonaparte 
against  the  Austrian  cabinet.  He 
asserted  also,  that  accident  had  put 
hirn  in  possession  of  a  formal  pro¬ 
mise  made  by  that  cabinet  to  assist 
the  Spanish  junta  with  100,000 
men;  and  that  Providence  itself  had 
interfered  to  unveil  the  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  emperor  Francis,  by 
permitting  the  king  of  England 
to  allude  to  them  m  no  ambiguous 
language,  in  the  official  declaration 
he  published  on  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace. 

From  Valladolid  Bonaparte  sent 
his  mandate  to  the  princes  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  contingents,  and  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  war. 
Soon  afterwards  he  left  Spain  and 
returned  to  Paris.  As,  however,  the 
affairs  of  Spain  were  by  no  means 
so  prosperous  as  he  expected,  and 
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evidently  demanded  his  sole  atten¬ 
tion  and  force,  Bonaparte  endea¬ 
voured  to  avert  a  rupture  with 
Austria,  by  means  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Russian  minister,  who 
was  then  at  Paris.  But  Austria  was 
now  convinced  that  she  had  gone 
too  far,  in  exciting. the  jealous  and 
hostile  spirit  of  Bonaparte,  to  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  looking  forward  to,  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  any  thing  but  war.  She 
was  convinced  that  the  proposed 
mediation  of  the  Russian  minister 
was  offered  only  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Bonaparte,  by  allowing 
time  to  complete  his  military  pre¬ 
parations,  and  to  attack  her  terri¬ 
tories  with  more  promptitude  and 
effect.  Even  had  not  this  convic¬ 
tion  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  the  emperor  Francis,  still  the 
proposal  made  through  the  Russian 
minister  would  have  been  rejected 
byh  im,  as  totally  and  palpably  un¬ 
just  towards  him,  and  much  better 
calculated  to  place  him  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  power  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  than  to  give  him  security 
and  protection  against  that  power. 
The  proposal  was,  that  the  three 
empires  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France  should  be  united  by  a  triple 
guarantee,  that  might  secure  to 
Austria  the  integrity  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory,  by  the  guarantee  of  Russia 
against  the  enterprises  of  France, 
and  that  pf  France  against  the  en¬ 
terprises  of  Russia:  in  like  manner 
the  guarantee  of  Austria  was  to  be 
accepted  by  the  other  two  powers. 
Austria  must  have  been  blind  in¬ 
deed  to  have  accepted  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  power,  which  had  so  en¬ 
tirely  and  unreservedly  given  itself 
up  to  the  schemes  and  interests  of 
that  state,  against  which  it  was  to 
undertake  to  protect  her.  The 
mysterious  and  suspicious  nature 
of  the  conferences  at  Erfurjh  ; — - 
the  known  and  avowed  influence 


which  Bonaparte  had  obtained  over 
the  mind  of  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der,; — the  public  declaration  made 
by  the  former,  and  uncontradicted 
by  the  latter,  that  they  were  united 
for  peace  and  for  war ; — and  the 
insulting  and  imperious  manner 
in  which  the  Russian  monarch 
called  upon  Francis  to  recognise 
the  right  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of 
8  pain,  forbad  the  acceptance  of 
the  proffered  mediation  and  gua^ 
ran  tee. 

As  the  measures  of  Bonaparte 
for  carrying  on  war  against  Austria 
began  to  be  matured  and  com¬ 
pleted,  new  causes  of  complaint 
were  discovered  and  made  known. 
Austria  had  dared  to  effect  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  England  and 
Turkey  the  murder  of  a  French 
courier  in  Croatia  ; — insults  offered 
to  some  French  officers  at  Trieste  ; 
and  acts  of  violence  committed 
against  some  of  the  Italian  subjects 
of  Bonaparte  j — though  evidently 
the  acts  of  individuals,  and  affording 
no  proof  of  a  hostile  disposition  in 
Austria,  were  brought  forward  as 
circumstances  corroborating  the 
real  purpose  for  which  she  had  re¬ 
cruited  her  military  system.  The 
Austrian  cabinet  expressly  denied 
that  the  outrages  complained  of 
were  committed  either  under  their 
sanction,  or  with  their  knowledge  ; 
and  gave  immediate  orders  that  the 
authors  of  them  should  be  severely 
punished. 

In  the  month  of  March  1809, 
the  official  correspondence  between 
M.  Champagny  and  M.  Metter- 
nich  was  renewed ;  having  been 
immediately  preceded,  however,  by 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation, 
of  which  the  former  sent  a  very 
minute  and  circumstantial  account 
to  Bonaparte.  In  this  conversation 
M.  Meuernich  frankly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  avows,  that  the  return  of  the 
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French  emperor  to  Paris  before  he 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Spain  ; 
the  peremptory  mandate  he  had  sent 
to  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  confe¬ 
deration,  to  draw  out  and  augment 
their  forces;  and  some  articles  in  the 
French  and  German  papers,  the  au¬ 
thority  and  purport  of  which  were 
equally  clear  and  unquestionable, — 
had  given  just  di  quietude  to  his 
court,  and  compelled  them,  for  their 
own  protection  and  safety,  to  place 
their  armies  on  the  war  establish¬ 
ment.  He,  however,  positively  dis¬ 
claimed  the  most  remote  disposition 
to  go  to  war  with  F ranee,  alleging,  in 
proof,  that  his  court  was  not  so  dis¬ 
posed  ;  that,  if  it  had  wished  to  go  to 
war,  they  would  have  seized  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  when  Bona¬ 
parte*  was  in  Spain,  and  when  the 
Austrian  troops  might  have  ad¬ 
vanced  without  difficulty  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In 
reply  to  these  remarks,  M.  Cham- 
pagny,  adopting  the  tone  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tenor  of  his  master’s  dis¬ 
course  to  M.  Metternich,  (already 
mentioned,)  enters  into  a  desultory 
harangue  on  the  clemency,  the 
moderation,  and  the  power  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  j^-and  censures  the  Au¬ 
strian  monarch  for  having  turned 
aside  the  great  designs  which  were 
formed,  and  about  to  be  cariied 
into  execution,  against  England, 
and  for  thus  having  benefited  that 
power.  The  old  subjects  of  re¬ 
proach  are  then  dwelt  upon  ; — the 
circulation  of  Cevallos’  exposition 
at  Vienna  ;  the  conduct  of  the  Au¬ 
strian.  internuncio  at  Constantinople, 
in  negotiating  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  Porte; — and 
the  insults  which  had  been  offered 
to  French  travellers  and  residents  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  But,  above 
all,  he  upbraids  the  Austrian  cabinet 
with  having  refused  to  recognise 
Joseph  Bonaparte  ; — with  giving 


eager  and  joyful  credit  to,  and 
circulating,  the  news  of  the  French 
defeats  in  Spain  ;  arid  with  author¬ 
izing  or  permitting  her  charge  d’af¬ 
faires  there  to  leave  Madrid  and 
follow  the  insurgents.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  and  at  the  close 
of  it,  M.  Champagny  directly  tells 
the  Austrian  minister,  that  Bona¬ 
parte  can  no  longer  give  him  the 
credit  attached  to  the  title  of  am¬ 
bassador,  since  his  own  court,  by  per¬ 
sisting  in  those  military  measures 
which  he  had  pledged  his  honour 
should  be  discontinued,  had  vir¬ 
tually  disavowed  him,  and  stript 
him  of  his  diplomatic  character. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversa¬ 
tion  M.  Champagny  sent  an  official 
note  to  M.  Metternich,  stating  that 
he  had  informed  Bonaparte  cf  the 
determination  of  the  Austrian  ca¬ 
binet  to  place  its  army  upon  the 
war  establishment.  After  express¬ 
ing  the  pain  which  this  intelligence 
had  occasioned  in  the  mind  of  his 
master,  he  informs  M.  Metternich, 
that  orders  had  been  given  for  the 
troops  immediately  to  proceed  from 
the  interior  of  France  to  the  other 
side  of  the, Rhine,  in  order  to  guard 
and  protect  the  territories  of  his 
friends  and  allies ;  and  that  the 
troops  of  the  latter  would  also, 
without  delay,  be  put  upon  the  war 
establishment. 

In  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  mi¬ 
nister  there  is  nothing  new  or  in¬ 
teresting  :  the  usual  topics  are  in¬ 
sisted  upon  :  the  pacific  disposition 
of  his  court  is  pointed  out,  as  con¬ 
spicuously  directing  and  animating 
it,  in  the  readiness  with  which  it 
had  complied  with  the  demands  re¬ 
peatedly  made  by  France,  event 
where  those  demands  were  unau¬ 
thorized  by  the  treaty  of  Presburgh, 
and  moreover  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  her  subjects.  The 
changes  which  she  had  thought  it 
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necessary  to  make  in  her  military 
system  and  establishment  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  causes  purely  and  essen¬ 
tially  internal,  or  connected  with 
her  self-defence ;  and  ashy  no  means 
justifying  the  suspicions  and  distrust 
to  which  they  appeared  to  have 
given  rise.  On  the  contrary,  Au¬ 
stria  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
alarm,  when  she  perceived  herself 
surrounded  by  French  armies,  and 
afterwards  understood  that  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  rea¬ 
diness  for  war.  Notwithstanding 
these  circumstances,  and  that  the 
hostile  appearance  they  wore  was 
rendered  more  decided  and  me¬ 
nacing  by  the  march  of  the  French 
troops  to  Bavaria,  still  the  Austrian 
cabinet  carefully  abstained  frorrp 
ordering  any  movement  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  She  merely  contented  her¬ 
self  with  carrying  into  effect,  in  a 
regular  and-  progressive  manner, 
those  plans  which  had-been  adopted 
immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Presburgh,  and  which,  therefore, 
neither  in  their  nature  nor  their 
execution  could  justly  be  ascribed 
to  hostile  views,  nor  regarded  as 
lending  to  the  interruption  of  amity 
between  the  two  courts. 

Having  thus  detailed  at  consi¬ 
derable  length  the  conduct  of 
France  towards  Austria,  from  the 
period  of  the  -treaty  of  Pres¬ 
burgh  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  the  official  commu¬ 
nications  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  them,  we  shall  be  better  qua- 
liHed  to  decide  respecting  the.  jus¬ 
tice  and  policy  of  Austria  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  new  war. 

It  seems  a  recognised  and  es¬ 
tablished  principle  in  the  law  of 
nations,  that  unusual  measures,  di¬ 
rectly  and  unequivocally  tending  to 
the  extension  of  military  strength, 
should  be  challenged  by  the  neigh¬ 


bouring  states,  or  by  that  State 
against  whom  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  employed,  as  proceeding  from 
a  hostile  disposition.  If  they  are 
not  discontinued,  or  are  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  a  manner  wdiich 
'shall  satisfy  the  nations  who  are 
most  interested  in  them,  they  are 
then,  by  established  usage,  consi¬ 
dered  as  justifiable  grounds  for 
going  to  war  with  the  state  thus 
assuming  a  formidable  and  threat¬ 
ening  attitude. 

Another  general  remark  may  be 
made  before  we  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  particular  question 
now  before  us.  After  a  nation, 
impoverished  and  weakened  by  a 
destructive  and  unfortunate  war, 
has  been  compelled  to  accept  a 
peace,  which  still  further  impove¬ 
rishes  and  weakens  her,  she  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  have  recourse  to 
all  those  means,  and  to  adopt  every 
plan,  which  will  recruit  and  rein¬ 
vigorate  her.  Her  opponents,  who 
have  been  rendered  more  powerful 
and  military  by  her  defeats  and 
losses,  could  hardly  expect  to  gain 
credit  for  real  apprehension,  but 
would  more  probably  be  stigma¬ 
tized  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive, 
and  as  desirous  of  rendering  void 
and  useless  the  cessation  of  hosti¬ 
lities  that  had  been  granted,  if  it 
protested  against  the  adoption  of 
such  measures. 

As  Austria,  therefore,  found  her¬ 
self  excessively  weakened  by  the 
w’ar  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Presb  lrgh,  and  by  the1 
conditions  which  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  accede  to; — and  as  this 
weakness  was  relative  not  only  to 
the  power  by  whom  she  had  been 
conquered,  but  to  other  states 
which  completely  surrounded  her* 
she  had  an  undoubted  right  to  pur¬ 
sue  every  measure  which  in  her 
opinion  would  restore  her  to  part 
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'  of  her  former  power  and  conse¬ 
quence.  She  was  even  justifiable 
in  keeping  her  forces  continually 
upon  the  war  establishment,  pro¬ 
vided  the  state  of  her  finances  ad¬ 
mitted  it ;  for  France,  and  the  other 
states  which  had  been  raised  up 
by  France  to  menace  or  oppose 
her,  were  continually  growing  more 
warlike,  not  more  by  the  increase 
of  their  forces,  than  by  the  spirit 
which  the  military  nature  of  their 
governments  infused  into  their  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  skill  and  experience 
with  which  continued  hostilities 
supplied  them.  France  found  fault 
with  Austria,  because  the  latter 
placed  her  forces  on  the  war 
establishment ;  and  yet  France, 
under  the  gross  and  futile  pretence 
of  invading  England,  not  only  kept 
up  but  increased  the  number  of  her 
troops,  after  the  peace  of  Presburgh. 

Under  the  common  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  recent  peace,  it  has 
always  been  usual,  and  justifiable, 
for  the  nation  which  has  suffered 
most  by  the  war,  to  endeavour  to 
repair  her  losses.  But  Austria  had 
additional  reasons  for  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  regain,  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  great  a  portion  of  her 
former  power  as  her  reduced  ter¬ 
ritory  and  means  would  allow.  We 
have  seen,  that  she  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  actually  at  peace 
during  the  whole  period  that  elaps¬ 
ed  from  the  treaty  of  Presburgh 
to  the  recommencement  of  hosti¬ 
lities.  Without  the  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  war  holds  out,  she  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  have  territory- 
ravaged  or  wrested  from  her,  and 
her  subjects  stript  of  their  com- 
merce.  We  are  not  now  inquiring 
how  far  it  was  prudent  for  Austria 
to  give  even  a  colourable  pretext 
to  the  insults  and  encroachments 
of  Bonaparte.  But  certainly  that 
state  deserved  not  to  continue  in¬ 
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dependent  one  moment,  who,  con¬ 
tinually  liable  to  menace  and  exac¬ 
tion,  and  not  even  suffered  to  reap 
the  few  and  trivial  advantages 
held  out  to  her  by  a  harsh  and  ig¬ 
nominious  peace,  did  not  eagerly 
and  unhesitatingly  resolve  to  place 
herself,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  such 
a  condition  as  should  secure  her 
from  future  outrage,  and  command 
the  performance  of  all  that  the  faith 
of  treaties  constituted  her  t  ight. 

There  is  yet  another  considera¬ 
tion,  which  justifies  Austria  in 
doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
reestablish  her  finances  and  her 
military  system.  It  would  have 
been  the  extreme  of  folly  to  dis¬ 
believe  that  Bonaparte  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  linger  out  a  few 
years,  occasionally  and  by  degrees 
narrowed  in  its  territory,  and  re- 
duced  in  its  consideration  and  in¬ 
fluence,  But  fall  it  must,  if  Bona¬ 
parte  is  permitted  to  be  the  lord 
and  scourge  of  Europe  till  he  has 
accomplished  his  plans.  Do  not 
the  anticipation  of  this  day  of  final 
ruin,  therefore,  and  the  certainty 
of  intermediate  acts  of  dismember¬ 
ment  and  oppression,  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  justify  Austria  in  clinging 
even  to  the  feeble  hope  of  retarding 
or  warding  them  off,  which  a  care¬ 
ful  and  constant  attention  to  her 
remaining  strength  and  resources 
holds  out  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  the  prudence 
of  the  emperor  Francis  in  pro¬ 
voking,  or  not  averting  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  renewal  of 
war  with  Bonaparte,  we  must  pre¬ 
cede  our  inquiry  by  a  simple  inter¬ 
rogation.  What  means  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  averted  it  ? — 
None,  assuredly,  but  such  as  would 
have  compromised  his  honour  and 
duty  as  a  monarch,  and  sacrificed 
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the  independence  of  the  Austrian 
nation.  What  Bonaparte  required 
of  him  as  the  proof  of  his  friendly 
intentions,  and  the  price  of  peace, 
would  have  had,  if  possible,  still 
worse  consequences.  Austria  has 
been  blamed  for  not  acceding  to 
the  demands  of  Bonaparte  in  every 
respect,  and  thus  putting  off  the 
day  of  hostility  till  she  were  better 
prepared  for  it.  But  Bonaparte 
demanded  that  she  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  her  preparations:  he  demand¬ 
ed  not  only  that  she  should  continue 
at  peace  for  the  present,  but  that 
she  should  not  presume  to  render 
herself  capable  of  entering  into  war 
against  him  at  any  future  periods 
How  then  could  Austria,  if  she 
had  purchased  the  continuance  of 
peace  by  sacrificing  her  means  of 
war,  have  ever  restored  herself  to 
the  .condition  of  effectually  opposing 
France  ?  Prudence,  therefore,  if 
by  prudence  be  meant  the  clear 
foresight  and  just  calculation  of 
consequences,  as  far  as  they  will 
affect  our  interest,  and  a  coi respond¬ 
ing  line  of  conduct,  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  out  of  the  question  ; — 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  pru¬ 
dence,  unable  to  decide,  must  have 
given  way,  and  left  the  decision  to 
the  feelings  of  indignation  against 
the  oppressor,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  hazard  all  in  preference  to 
further  submission  to  his  will. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  events 
appeared  favourable  to.  Austria, 
and  in  such  a  state  as  probably 
would  not  soon  occur  again.  The 
insurrection  in  Spain  had  rendered 
necessary  there  the  presence  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
troops  :  the  distance  wras  great  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  Austria,  and 


the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which 
the  French  armies  were  engaged, 
rendered  it  likely  that  it  would  be  not 
only  arduous  but  of  long  duration. 
If  the  .emperor  Francis  hesitated  be¬ 
fore,  whether  he  should  prefer  open 
hostility  to  the  continuance  of  a 
peace  productive  of  few  advan¬ 
tages  and  of  no  security,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  an  expense  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  wrar,  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  Spain  terminated  his 
doubts,  and  determined  him  no 
longer  to  purchase  the  temporary 
and  partial  forbearance  of  Bona¬ 
parte  at  the  price  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  monarchy. 

It  may,  then,  be  fairly  concluded 
that  the  emperor  Francis  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  restore  his 
state,  by  every  means  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  change  of  circumstances 
in  -which  he  was  placed  would  ad¬ 
mit,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
former  strength  and  importance  ; — 
to  supply  it  with  those  military  re¬ 
sources,  which  might  command 
more  respect  to  its  independence, 
and  relieve  it  from  continued  vexa¬ 
tion  and  dismemberment  ; — and 
that, in  the  embarrassed  and  difficult 
situation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Bonaparte,  justice,  a  sense  of  his 
owrn  dignity,  a.  proper  regard  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  even  a  sound  though  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  desperate  policy,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  point  out  the  very  pre¬ 
carious  chance  of  bettering  his  fate, 
which  renewed  hostilities  held  out, 
to  the  sufferance  of  those  evils  of 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
prepare  or  to  hope  for  any  termi¬ 
nation* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

v 

Affairs  of  Austria  continued — Preparations  for  War  on  loth  Sides — The 
Archduke  Charles  appointed  Generalissimo — addresses  his  Army — Pro¬ 
clamation.  of  the  Duke  of  A  iters  tadt — of  the  King  of  Bavaria — 7  he 
Austrians  cross  the  Inn — Bonaparte  joins  his  Army-— forces  himself  be¬ 
tween  the  different  Divisions  of  the  Austrians ,  and  completely  defeats 
them  in  several  Engagements — at  Ebensberg — Lands  hut  — and  Eckmuh'l-*- 
advances  to  Vienna — that  City  taken  after  a  short  Resistance — issues 
a  Proclamation  to  the  Hungarians — Movements  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Archduke  Charles — attempts  in  vain  to  save  Vienna — entrenches  him - 
self  on  the  North  Bank ,  of  the  Danube—  Bonaparte  crosses  the  River 
and  attacks  him — Battle  of  Asperri — Bonaparte  repulsed. 


OWARDS  the  end  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April 
preparations  for  war  were  carried 
on  by  both  parties  with  uncommon 
vigour  and  activity.  The  court  of 
Vienna,  as  if  sensible  of  the  causes 
to  which  in  a  great  measure  its 
former  misfortunes  had  been  owing, 
adopted  in  almost  respect  a 

different  line  of  conduct  irom  what 
it  had  pursued  in  its  previous  wars 
with  France.  Having  placed  its 
army,  in  point  of  numbers,  on  what 
was  deemed  an  adequate  establish¬ 
ment,  it  next  directed  its  continued 
and  zealous  efforts  towards  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  discipline  requisite 
to  give  efficiency  to  its  numerical 
strength.  The  blind  and  bigoted 
policy  which  had  hitherto  made 
advancement  or  rank  depend  upon 
antiquity  of  birth  and  illustrious 
descent,  was  in  a  great  measure  re¬ 
laxed.  Different  officers,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  former 
campaigns  by  superior  skill  or  cou¬ 
rage,  were  advanced  to  a  higher 
sank,  and  placed  in  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  sphere  of  action,  in  order  that 
their  country  might  receive  the 
1809, 


greatest  benefit  from  their  talents 
and  exertions. 

The  army  was  divided  into  nine 
corps,  which  were  commanded  by 
the  archdukes,  and  by  generals 
Lichtenstein,  Rosenberg,  Klenau, 
and  Bellegarde.  The  archduke 
Charles,  freed  from  the  interference 
of  the  aulic  council,  was  appointed 
generalissimo  and  invested  with  the 
highest  and  most  unlimited  powers 
ever  granted  to  an  Austrian  com¬ 
mander.  Large  bodies  cf  reserve 
were  established  and  regularly 
trained,  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  losses  of  war  with  troops 
in  no  small  degree  instructed  in  its 
duties.  The  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  high  schools  mani¬ 
fested  their  zeai  for  their  country, 
by  enrolling  themselves  in  separate 
corps  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

Early  in  March  the  ceremony  of 
consecrating  the  colours  of  the  Vi¬ 
enna  volunteers  took  placer  they 
amounted  to  8000  men,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  noble  spectacle  of  military 
enthusiasm  and  discipline,  which 
they  were  anxious  to  direct  to  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  their 
2  B  country’s 
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country’s  independence.  The  arch¬ 
duke  Charles  addressed  them  in 
terms  at  once  animating  and  flatter¬ 
ing.  He  expressed  his  firm  reliance 
on  their  courage  and  support,  if 
their  country  should  ever  demand 
their  services:  wherever  danger, 
there  should  he  confidently  expect  to 
meet  them  : — at  the  call  of  honour 
and  their  country  he  knew  he  should 
find  them  present,  active,  and  zea¬ 
lous  ;  and  they  might  rest  assured 
that  at  that  call  they  would  find 
him  at  his  post. 

The  Austrians  assembled  four 
armies.  One  was  stationed  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  threatening  by  its  position 
and  its  movements  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Saxony  ;  another  was 
collected  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  .  Tyrolese, ,  in  case 
they  should'  revolt  against  the  Ba¬ 
varians,  and  of  watching  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  .check  the  French  army  of 
Italy  ;  the  third  was  stationed  near 
Saltzburgh,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  acting  separately,  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fourth  grand 
army,  which,  under  the  command 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  threatened 
the  invasion  of  Bavaria,  from  its 
position  between  the  Inn  and  the 
Iller. 

The  force  on  which  Bonaparte 
principally  relied  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  consisted 
of  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
•burg,  and  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Bavarian  was 
formed  in  three  divisions  :  the  duke 
of  Dantzic  assumed  the  temporary 
command  of  it  and  the  other  allied 
troops  till  the  arrival  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  Fie  established  a  chain  of 
advanced  posts  along  the  banks  of 
the"-  Iser.  In  the  mean  time  the 
whole  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Germany  and  the  interior  of 
France  was  stripped  of  troops, 


which  proceeded  by  forced  and 
rapid  marches  towards  the  Danube. . 
It  does  not  appear  that  Bonaparte  4 
drew  any  forces  out  of  Spain,  ex¬ 
cept  the  imperial  guard.  On  the  • 
side  of  Italy,  prince  Eugene,  the 
viceroy  of  that  country,  had  con¬ 
centrated  a  formidable  army.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Saxon  troops  > 
were  stationed  near  Dresden,  in 
order  to  protect  their  capital  from 
the  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia. 
They\  were  commanded  by  the: 
prince  of  Ponte  Corvo. 

Before  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities,  the  archduke  Charles  . 
issued  a  prcclamadon  of  war  in 
the  form  of  an  address  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Austria.  u  The  protection 
of  your  country  demands  your  ser¬ 
vices,  and  calls  you  to  new  scenes 
of  honour  and  glory.  While  peace 
could  be  preserved  consistently 
with  the  independence  of  Austria, 
as  long  as  it  could  be  purchased  by 
sacrifices  consistent  with  the  security 
of  the  throne  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  your  sovereign  bore  his  in¬ 
dividual  insults  and  sufferings  in 
silence.  But  now  it  is  no  longer 
hi&  fate  that  is  threatened ;  you, 
your  fathers,  your  brothers,  your 
sons,  and  your  nearest  and  dearest 
relations  are  the  objects  of  that  re¬ 
lentless  and  insatiable  ambition, 
which  has  already  spread  desolation 
and  misery  through  such  a  large 
portion  of  . Europe,  from  the  palace 
even  to  the  humblest  cottage. 

“  Every  man  who  feels  for  human 
nature,  who  wishes  to  rescue  her 
from  further  wretchedness,  fixes  his 
eyes  on  you.  Your  country  im¬ 
plores  you  to  interpose  your  power¬ 
ful  arm  between  her  and  degrada¬ 
tion  and  slavery.  I  call  not  on 
you  to  engage  in  a  war  foreign  to 
your  interests,  or  indifferent  or  re¬ 
pugnant  to  your  feelings.  In  the 
midst  of  all  you  hold  dear,  in  the 
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[▼ht  of  those  who  are  too  weak  to 
f  otect  themselves,  you  are  to  stand 
rth  to  defend  or  avenge  them, 
o  drop  of  your  blood  shall  be 
>ilt  for  any  objects  but  such  as 
bu  deem  worthy  of  such  a  sacri- 
:ce»  You  are  not  called  forth  to 
.raw  your  swords  in  a  cause  which 
.rail  render  you  the  curse  of.  your 
How-creatures.  You  are  destined 
j)  a  more  honourable  lot : — the' Li¬ 
berty  of  Europe,  driven  from  her 
ccustomed  habitations,  has  taken 
bfuge  under  your  banners. 

“When  the  enemy  tauntingly  and 
oastfully  recall  to  our  remem- 
rance  the  fields  of  Ulm  and  Ma- 
mgo,  shall  we  forget  the  glorious 
eeds  which  have  rendered  our 
ame  immortal,  at  Wurtsburgh, 
Zurich,  Verona,  and  Novi  ?  By 
hat  spirit  of  patriotism  and  valour 
/hich  there  conducted  the  Austrian 
oldiers  to  victory,  we  will  now 
onquer  a  lasting  and  honourable 
>eace  to  our  country.  And  to  se- 
ure  the  attainment  of  this  noble 
.nd  inspiriting  object,  I  know  you 
vill  clothe  yourselves  with  every 
nilitary  virtue  that  is  necessary  to 
.cquire  it.  You  possess  true  forti- 
ude  ;  you  are  warmed  with  a  true 
ratriotrsm  ;  ypu  will  therefore  ex¬ 
hibit  the  genuine  accompaniments 
>f  these  virtues.  Unconditional 
ubmission,  the  strictest  discipline, 
:ourage  cool  and  steady,  active  and 
inrernitted  in  attaining  its  object, 
>atient  and  persevering  in  the  midst 
>f  difficulty  and  disaster  ;  single- 
less  of  will,  and  a  joint  cooperation 
>f  the  whole,  must  conduct  us  to 
dctory,  and,  through  victory,  to 
he  gratitude  of  our  preserved 
:ountry. 

“  If  you  are  such  as  I  now  describe 
rou,  and  confidently  trust  you  will 
:>e,  you  will  be  formidable  to  your 
enemies  ;  but  you  must  also  resolve 
.0  complete  the  character  of  the 


patriotic  soldier;  of  the  soldier  who 
takes  up  arms  only  in  his  country’s 
cause ;  and  be  mild,  compassion* 
ate  arid  humane  towards  the  un¬ 
armed  citizen  and  peasant.  You 
know  the  evils  of  war  ;  I  trust  you 
know  also  how  to  inflict  them  : — let 
them  be  terrible  in  your  hands  to¬ 
wards  the  enemies  of  your  liberty  ; 
to  him  who  injures  you  not,  be  as 
protectors. 

“  I  am  invested  by  our  sovereign 
and  my  brother  with  full  powers 
to  reward  and  punish.  My  heart 
will  beat  with  the  purest  pleasure 
each  time  I  am  called  upon  to  di¬ 
stinguish  and  reward  you.  I  shall 
suffer  more  than  the  criminal  him¬ 
self  whom  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
punish ;  but  when  punishment  is 
requisite,  it  shall  be  indicted.  My 
regard  for  my  country,  and  for  the 
cause  in  which  she  is  about  to  be 
engaged;  my  respect  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a.soldier,  and  my  attach¬ 
ment  to  you,  my  dear  brother- 
soldiers,  will  compel  me  to  inflict 
exemplary  punishment  on  every 
action  which  would  hazard  the 
safety  of  that  country,  degrade  a 
profession,  to  which  I  am  proud 
to  belong,  or  lessen  the  esteem  in 
which  1  would  always  hold  my 
fellow-warriors  and  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen.” 

J 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  archduke 
Charles,  having  established  his  staff 
and  head-quarters  at  Lintz,  sent 
formal  notice  to  the  French  general 
commanding  in  Bavaria,  that  he 
had  received  orders  from  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  to  advance  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
to  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should 
oppose  him.  In  consequence  of" 
this  notice,  the  king  of  Bavaria 
quitted  his  capital,  and  repaired  to 
Augsburgh.  On  the  10th  of  the 
same  month  the  Austrians,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
2  B  2  Inn* 
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Inn,  between  Brannau  and  Schard- 
ing,  crossed  that  river,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  into  Bavaria. 

At  this  period  the  right  wing  of 
the  main  French  army  stretched 
from  Amberg  in  Franconia  to  Ra- 
tisbon  ;  the  centre  stood  near  For- 
cheim,  and  the  left  wing  extended 
towards  the  territory  of  Bayreuth, 
having  its  advanced  posts  at  Hoff. 
This  wing  was  considerably  rein¬ 
forced  by  troops  from  Saxony  ;  and 
between  the  centre  and  the  right 
wing  were  stationed  some  contin¬ 
gents  furnished  by  the  princes  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  trifling  altera¬ 
tion  of  position  took  place  among 
some  of  the  French  troops,  appa¬ 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  archduke  on  to  the  Lech,  that, 
by  a  rapid  movement  from  the  left 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
they  might  interpose  themselves  in 
his  rear.  Massena  and  Oudinot, 
with  part  of  the  Bavarian  troops, 
retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lech, 
while  the  corps  under  Davoust  and 
Ney  on  the  north  of  the  Danube 
made  a  movement  from  Bayreuth 
and  Bamberg  towards  Nuremberg. 
Besides  these  main  armies,  the 
Austrians  had  a  strong  force  under 
tiie  archduke  Ferdinand  at  Egra, 
occupying  such  a  position  as  ren¬ 
dered  a  junction  between  the  Sax¬ 
ons  and  the  French  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  extremely  difficult. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  the  duke 
of  Auerstadt  (Massena)  published 
a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in 
which  he  treated  the  Austrian  pro¬ 
clamation  as  beneath  his  notice, 
from  the  abuse  and  scurrility, 
which,  according  to  him,  it  con¬ 
tained.  After  recapitulating  the 
instances  in  which  the  emperor  of 
Austria  had  been  indebted  for  his 
safety  and  his  throne  to  the  mode¬ 
ration  and  generosity  of  Iris  master, 


and  the  ungrateful  return  he  ha 
made  in  commencing  hostility  s; 
against  an  ally  of  the  French,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  E:  t 
gland  from  the  threatened  invasic  f 
of  her  shores, — he  assures  b  i 
troops  of  the  speedy  support  of  tl  ' 
emperor  Alexander,  and  congrat'  l 
lates  them  on  being  about  to  enjc  j 
another  opportunity  of  signalizim 
their  zeal  and  courage,  and  proviimj 
themselves  irresistible. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  also  thougl;  j 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  issue  a  prre 
clamaiion  on  the  commencemeri 
oi  hostilities.  In  this  official  papt : 
he  reprobates  the  conduct  of  th 
Austrian  cabinet,  in  having  ordereet 
its  armies  to  invade  his  territorrl 
without  any  previous  declaration  <  r 
war,  or  even  explanation  of  t! 
subject  of  its  complaints  or  wished 
“  Punishment,  however,  inflicted  b 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Rhenish  cor  : 
federacy,  under  the  guidance  ani  l 
with  the  assistance  of  their  might  ! 
protector,  awaits  this  attack  on  tl 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  insidiot 
attempt  made  by  that  cabinet  t 
excite  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  an 
to  break  the  bonds  of  social  orden 
by  the  treacherous  proclamation 
which  it  has  circulated  throng. 
Bavaria.  ”  An  appeal  is  the( 
made  to  bis  subjects,  on  the  ze<\ 
which  he  has  constantly  manifeste 
for  their  welfare,  and  the  liappiner 
they  have  enjoyed  since  the  treat 
of  Piesburgh  established  new  rek 
tions  between  them  and  the  power 
of  Europe.  “  This  zeal  Austria  ei 
deavours  to  impeach,  and  to  ro 
of  its  genuine  and  most  desirabl 
fruit  and  reward,  the  attachmer 
of  Lis  subjects  ;  this  happiness  sh 
aims  to  destroy,  under  the  pretenc 
of  giving  freedom  to  Bavaria.  Be 
Bavaria  has  already  experience! 
what  Austria  means  by  freedom 
she,  as  well  as  the  test  of  Germany 
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11  remembers  the  tvranny  which 
at  power  exercised  over  them, 
ider  the  assumed  title  of  head 
the  empire.  To  restore  herself 
i1  that  title,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
lat  tyranny,  she  has  mow  armed, 
elieve  her  not,  when  she  asserts 
lat  the  interest  of  BavarG  is  dear 
h  her,  or  has  had  any  shaffe  in  her 
resent  measures.  Her  views  are 
■l  fish ;  and  if  they  succeed,  to  you 
ley  will  prove  destructive. 

“  In  such  a  contest  justice  must 
iumph  :  she  has  the  powerful  aid 
the  illustrious  protector  of  our 
anfederacy.  If  you,  soldiers  of 
ivaria,  prove  yourselves  worthy 
his  alliance,  of  having  him  for 
our  leader,  we,  shall  soon  return 
i  our  capital  :  the  designs  of  our 
nemy  will  be  frustrated,  her  pride 
all  be  humbled,  and  your  country 
nil  by  the  issue  of  the  contest  be 
rmly  and  permanently  placed  far 
evondthe  influence  of  her  attacks.” 

About  the  same  time  that  the 
ing  of  Bavaria  left  his  capital,  the 
Austrian  envoy  left  the  court  of 
be  vassal  sovereign  of  Wirtem- 
mrg,  after  exchanging  with  his 
ninisters  an  angry  correspondence, 
fhe  ostensible  cause  and  subject  of 
his  correspondence  was  a  proc  la- 
nation  issued  by  the  king  of  Wir- 
emburg,  in  which  he  recalled  all 
iis  subjects  from  Austria,  and 
hreatened  with  mili  ary  execution 
uch  as  should  take  up  arms  for  the 
rnperor  of  Germany. 

Information  that  the  Austrians 
iad  crossed  the  Inn  having  been 
onveyed  to  Paris  by  the  telegraph, 
Bonaparte  left  that  city  on  the  1 2th 
if  April,  and  arrived  at  Dona- 
varth  on  the  1 7th,  from  which 
dace  he  removed  his  head-quarters 
o  Ingolstad^  on  the  following  day. 
Movements  immediately  began  to 


take  place  among  the  French  ar- 
mies,  while  the  Austrians  endea¬ 
voured  to  out-manceuvre  them  at 
Landshut,  and  surprise  them  in 
their  march  towards  Ratisbon. 

On  the  19th  the  duke  of  Auer- 
stadt  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Pressing,  where  he  met  a  division 
of  the  Austrian  army  ;  and  an  en¬ 
gagement  immediately  took  place, 
which  ended  inrthe  defeat  of  the 
latter.  On  the  same  day  another 
French  corps  attacked  an  Austrian 
division  in  front,  while  the  Bava¬ 
rian  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Dantspc  fell  upon  their 
rear.  The  French  in  this  action 
were  equally  successful.  These, 
however,  were  partial  and  insigni¬ 
ficant  attacks,  apparently  commen¬ 
ced  by  the  French  generals  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  a 
general  engagement,  and  of  trying 
the  steadiness  and  courage  of  their 
German  allies.  Bonaparte,  during 
the  few  days  he  had  been  with  his 
army,  had  made  himself  complete* 
ly  acquainted  with  its  position; 
with  the  situation  of  the  country  ; 
the  advantages  it  afforded  for  offen¬ 
sive  warfare,  and  the  particular, 
mode  of  attack  which  a  regard  to 
that  situation,  and  a  quick  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  blunders  of  his  enemy, 
pointed  out. 

The  archduke  Louis  and  general 
Keller  had  very  imprudently  drawn 
their  divisions  to  such  a  distance 
from  the  other  corps  of  the  Au¬ 
strian  at  my,  that  they  at  once  pre¬ 
sented  a  weak  point  of  attack  to  the 
French,  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
support,  and  exposed  the  troops 
under  the  archduke  Charles  to  de¬ 
struction  or  disorder.  Bonaparte 
immediately  perceived  this  mistake, 
and  resolved  to  profit  by  it.  While 
the  ad  joining  corps  of  the  Austrians, 
2  B  8  wh« 
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who  from  their  situation  were  most 
likely  to  support  the  archduke 
JLouis,  were  kept  in  check  by  the 
duke  of  Auerstadt,  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemburg,  assisted  by  two 
French  divisions,  attacked  the 
archduke’s  corps  in  front.  At  the 
same  time  the  communication  of 
this  corps  was  completely  cut  off 
by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  duke  of 
Rivoli,  who,  passing  by  Freyberg, 
proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  Au¬ 
strian  army. 

As  the  imperial  guards  were  not 
yet  arrived  from  Spain,  Bonaparte 
assigned  the  post  of  honour  to  the 
troops  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem¬ 
burg.  He  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  before  he  commenced 
the  attack  he  addressed  them  in  a 
long  speech  through  the  prince 
royal  of  Bavaria.  He  reminded 
the  Bavarians  of  the  ancient  enmity 
between  their  country  and  Austria  : 

■ — he  recapitulated  the  wrongs  they 
had  suffered  from  that  country, 
and  the  haughty  and  tyrannical 
behaviour  which,  in  the  days  of 
her  power  and  prosperity,  she  had 
displayed  towards  their  ancestors. 
They  now  had  their  levenge:  they 
were  about  to  experience  the  high 
and  proud  late  of  punishing  the 
insults  and  injuries  offered  to  their 
forefathers,  and  of  raising  their 
native  lpnd  above  its  ancient  and 
implacable  foe.  To  the  soldiers  of 
Wirtemburg  lie  spoke  a  different 
.language: — Austria  had  already 
suffered  from  their  courage:— when 
they  had  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  they  had  found  her  not  in¬ 
vincible,  they  had  themselves  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  her 
defeat,  fie  bade  them  recollect 
the  last  campaign  in  Silesia  ;  there 
they  had  met  and  conquered  the 
foe,-  against  whom  he  was  now 


going  to  lead  them.  He  assured 
them  all  that  they  possessed  his 
confidence  $  and  he  did  not  doubt 
they  would  this  day  prove  they 
deserved  it,  by  driving  the  Au¬ 
strians  before  them,  and  carrying, 
the  war  into  their  territory. 

AmicM  the  enthusiasm  and  ea-i 
gerness'""  to  distinguish  themselves 
which  this  speech  inspired,  Bona¬ 
parte  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  A' 
brigade  of  light  infantry,  two  bat¬ 
teries  of  horse  artillery,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  com-1 
menced  the  attack  :  the  Austrians 
having  taken  up  their  position  on 
very  broken  and  intersected  ground,: 
were,  quickly  dislodged :  the  in-: 
fantry,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
troops  of  Wirtemburg  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  formed  in  column,  completed, 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  :  corn-, 
polled  on  all  sides  to  fall  back,  they 
retreated  with  great  rapidity,  and. 
in  no  small  confusion.  In  this  bat¬ 
tle  the-French  took  eight  standards,. 
12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  18,000 
prisoners. 

x 

The  flank  of  the  Austrian  army 
having  been  completely  laid  open 
by  the  battle  of  Ebensberg,  Bona-, 
parte,  pursuing  his  victory,  pushed 
immediately  forward  to  Landshut., 
The  Austrian  cavalry,  having} 
formed  before  the  city,  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  driven  back  by  the  duke 
of  Istria  :  the  same  fate  attended 
the  Austrian  infantry,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  defend  the  bridge  :  the 
French  grenadier’s  advanced  on  the 
charge :  the  Austrians  having  set  fire 
to  the  bridge,  which  was  of  wood, 
retreated  'into  the  town,  whither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  enemy : 
the  town  was  taken,  aad  along 
with  it  30  pieces  of  cannon,  9000 
prisoners,  and  the  hospitals,  and 
magazines  which  the  Austrians  had 
established  there. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  main  Au¬ 
strian  army,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
having  made  a  rapid  descent  upon 
the  Danube,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bohemian  army  under  general 
Kollo  war  th,  entered  Ratisbon,  and 
took  prisoners  1000  French,  who 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  bridge 
at  that  place.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank 
of  tiie  Danube,  and  occupied  the 
very  position  in  which  bis  brother 
the  archduke  Lewis  had  been  beaten 
on  the  20th.  This  movement  dis¬ 
concerted  Bonaparte  :  it  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Iser  ; 
and  to  measure  back  his  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  Danube,  leaving  the 
dukes  of  Auerstadt  and  Dantzic  to 
hold  in  check  the  remains  of  the 
Austrian  army  which  he  had  just 
defeated.  Sensible  of  the  necessity 
©f  the  most  rapid  movement,  in 
order  to  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  progress  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  Bonaparte  marched  with 
such  celerity,  that  at  two  o’clock 
on  the  22d  of  April  he  arrived  op¬ 
posite  Lckmuhl,  where  the  four 
corps  of  the  Austrian  army  amount¬ 
ing  to  J  10,000  men  were  posted. 
Never  before  had  these  two  chiefs 
been  opposed  to  each  other ;  neither 
of  them  had  ever  experienced  a  de¬ 
feat.  In  each  had  their  respective 
armies  the  utmost  confidence  :  per¬ 
haps  the  remembrance  of  all  that 
Bonaparte  had  achieved  inspired 
more  confidence  into  the  army  he 
commanded  than  was  felt  by  the 
Austrian  army  in  their  general  : 
but  the  Austrians  did  not  barely 
confide  in  their  commander ;  they 
remembered  not  merely  the  victo¬ 
ries  he  had  gained,  but  the  virtues 
he  had  displayed  ;  the  attention  and 
kindness  he  had  shown  to  them 
amidst  their  defeats  and  disasters  ; 
the  alacrity  and  pleasure  with  which 


he  had  praised  and  rewarded  their 
courage  and  good  conduct.  They 
regarded  him  as  their  father;  while 
the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  looked 
up  to  him  only  as  their  victorious 
general. 

Bonaparte’s  military  eye  imme¬ 
diately  perceived  that  the  left  wing 
of  toe  Austrian  army  was  disad¬ 
vantageous^  posted.  This  wing 
he  ordered  the  duke  of  Montebello 
to  attack :  they  succeeded  m  turn¬ 
ing  it,  while  the  front  of  the  Au¬ 
strians  was  opposed  by  the  main 
body  of  the  French,  The  contest 
was  long  and  obstinate  ;  it  was  not 
entirely  terminated  till  night.  Then 
the  army  of  the  archduke,  turned 
on  their  left  and  driven  from  all 
their  positions,  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  A  large  body  of  them 
endeavouring  to  make  a  stand, 
under  the  cover  of  some  woods 
near  Ratisbon,  were  driven  into 
the  plain,  and  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  French  cavalry.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  cover  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  main  body  by  the  ca¬ 
valry  ;  but  this  was  equally  unsuc¬ 
cessful  :  the  covering  corps  were 
attacked  on  both  wings,  and  after 
maintaining  their  ground  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  were 
obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight. 
The  archduke  Cha,  les  was  nearly 
taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  through 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 

When  the  extreme  darkness  of 
the  night  had  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  French  to  continue  the  pur¬ 
suit,  the  broken  and  scattered  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Austrian  army  col¬ 
lected  in  Ra]tisbon.  Here  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  a  stand  :  for 
Bus  purpose  the  archduke  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  cover  the  city.  After 
three  successive  charges  they  gave 
way  ;  8000  of  the  Austrians  were 
cut  to  pieces ;  the  remainder  of 
those  who  were  posted  without  the 
2  B  4?  city 
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city  fled  across  the  Danube.  The 
city  itself  was  still  defended,  but 
not  long-  ;  for,  by  an  oversight  of 
the  Austrian  general,  the  French 
were  permitted  to  enter  it  through 
a  breach  in  the  fortifications.  „£ix 
Austrian  regiments  who  were  in  it 
were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners ;  and  the  remainder  not 
having  had  time,  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  enemy  had  entered 
the  city,  to  break  down  the  bridge, 
were  closely  pursued  to  the  lei t 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

In  these  battles  Bonaparte  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  usual  plan  of  breaking 
his  enemy’s  forces  into  pieces,  and 
then  beating  them  separately  ;  and, 
what  argues  inferiority  of  general¬ 
ship,  the  positions  taken  up  by  the 
Austrians  were  such  as  enabled 
him  to  pursue  this  plan  with  the 
most  signal  advantage.  At  the 
battle  of  Ebensbcrg  he  beat  sepa¬ 
rately  the  two  divisions  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Louis  and  general  Keller  ; — 
at  the  battle  of  Landshut,  he  broke 
through  the  centre  of  their  com¬ 
munications,  and  took  their  maga¬ 
zines  and  artillery  ;  and  in  the  last 
battle  of  Eckmuhl,  he  defeated  the 
remaining  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  except  that  of  general  Belle- 
garde,  which  did  not  join  the  arch¬ 
duke  till  the  day  after  this  battle. — 
In  the  battles  of  Eckmuhl  and  Ra- 
tisbon  the  French  took  upwards 
of  20,000  prisoners,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Austrian  avt’llery*;  so 
that  in  the  short  space  of  five  days 
the  Austrians  had  lost  nearly  40,000 
men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon. 

A 5  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  Iser  for  the  purpose  of 
at 'ac king  the  archduke  Charles  on 
the  Danube,  his  brother,  the  arch¬ 
duke  Louisj  was  suffered  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  retrea.t  unmolested  alono- 
the  Inn  and  the  Salza.  But  as 
ai  Chailce  had  been  defeated 
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and  compelled  to  retreat  into  that 
part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  which 
borders  on  Bohemia,  Bonaparte, 
with  the,  centre  of  his  army,  took 
that  line  of  march  which  should 
at  once  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
archduke  Louis,  and  to  reach 
Vienna.  The  rear  guard  of  this 
unfortunate  army  was  overtaken, 
near  Ebensberg,  by  a  division  of 
the  French  under  the  command 
of  the  dukes  of  Istria  and  Rivoli  : 
between  3000  and  4000  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  town  ;  the  main 
body,  consisting  of  30.000,  having 
taken  up  a  strong  and  very  favour¬ 
able  position,  were  attacked  by  the 
French.  In  order  to  save  them¬ 
selves  and  to  secure  their  retreat, 
they  set  fire  to  the  town ;  the 
houses,  being  built  principally  of 
wood,  burnt  rapidly; — the  fire 
spread  on  every  side  : — no  part  of 
the  French  were  able  to  act,  ex¬ 
cept  three  battalions  under  general 
Claparede;  and  these  were  cut  off 
from  the*  rest  by  the  burning  of  the 
bridge.  The  Austrians,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  circumstance,  at¬ 
tacked  these  battalions,  committed 
great  slaughter  among  them,  and 
would  probably  have  annihilated 
them,  or  taken  them  prisoners,  had 
not  a  passage  been  opened  for  an¬ 
other  division  of  the  French,  who 
rescued  their  comrades  from  their 
perilous  situation.  After  this  skir¬ 
mish,  Bonaparte,  following  the 
course  of  the  Danube,  advanced 
rapidly  towards  Vienna ;  having 
ordered  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
with  his  army,  who  were  princi¬ 
pally  Saxons,  to  follow  the  retreat 
of  the  archduke  Charles  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Egra,  in  Bohemia. — 
The  corps  of  the  archduke  Louis, 
after  they  reached  Saint  Polten, 
divided;  two- thirds  of  them  crossed 
the  Danube,  the  other  third  took 
the  direction  to  Vienna. 
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In  the  expectation  that  he  should 
iieach  the  capital  of  Austria  before 
idonaparte,  the  archduke  Charles 
..ad  ordered  general  Hiller  to  send 
ndrt  of  his  corps  along  the  right 
nank  of  the  Danube,  and  with  a 
arger  division  to  go  himself  and 
occupy,  if  circumstances  would  ad¬ 
mit  it,  the  small  islands  in  the 
iver,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  communication  between  the 
midges  and  the  capital.  On  the 
LOth  of  May  Bonaparte  appeared 
before  Vienna.  This  city,  formerly- 
.a  fortress  of  great  strength,  be¬ 
sieged  in  vain  by  the  Turks,  could 
even  now  have  withstood  for  a 
considerable  length  ol  time  a 
formidable  attack.  Its  ramparts 
are  solid  and  entire;  its  works  ju¬ 
diciously  planned  and  executed ; 
and  its.mines  extensive  and  skilfully 
placed  :  but  for  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  all  these  means  of  defence 
have  been  neglected  ;  the  ramparts 
are  covered  with  palaces ;  work¬ 
shops  have  been  built  in  the  case¬ 
mates  ;  the  counterscarps  are  con¬ 
cealed  and  rendered  useless  by 
plantations,  and  the  glacis  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  avenues  of  trees.  ✓  Sub¬ 
urbs,  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  any 
that  adorn  an  European  capital, 
surround  the  city,  and  contain  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  in  the  city  (properly  so 
called)  there  are  not  more  than 
80,000  people ;  in  the  suburbs, 
which  are  composed  of  eight  divi¬ 
sions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
computed  to  be  220,000. 

Bonaparte  immediately  rendered 
hirnseli  "master  of  the  suburbs ;  but 
the  city  itself  made  an  unexpected 
and  obstinate  though  not  a  long 
resistance.  1 1  was  defended  by 
about  3000  or  4000  regular  troops, 
as  many  armed  citizens,  and  a  few 
battalions  of  Lmd'wehr,  or  country 
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militia.  Ordnance  of  different  ca¬ 
libre  was  placed  on  the  ramparts  ; 
and  the  numerous  islands  in  the 
Danube,  and  low-lying  bushy 
ground  behind  the  town,  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  part  of  the  corps  of  ge¬ 
neral  Hiller,  while  the  principal 
body  of  his  forces  was  posted  on  the 
left  shore  of  the  river. 

The  archduke  Maximilian  had 
the  chief  command  in  the  city.  By 
his  presence  and  exertions  he  ani¬ 
mated  and  encouraged  the  citizens 
to  defend  it,  as  long  as  the  imper¬ 
fect  nature  of  the  fortifications  and 
their  unskiifulness  in1'  the  art  of  war 
would  permit  them.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  the  French  howitzers 
played  upon  the  town  ;  their  fire, 
though  very  destructive,  did  not 
shake  the  determination  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  When,  however,  the  French, 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  Danube, 
by  means  of  the  numerous  craft 
which  are  constantly  on  that  river, 
and  dislodged  the  troops  from  the 
islands  nearest  the  city,  and  threat- 
ened  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  left  bank,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  surrender  the  city.  Be¬ 
fore  this  took  place,  however,  the 
regular  troops  effected  their  retreat 
in  perfect  safety  by  means  of  the 
great  bridge  of  Taba,  to  which 
they  soon  afterwards  set  fire. 

After  the  capture  of  Vienna,  the 
different  French  corps  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  following  manner : 
The  imperial  guards,  which  arrived 
from  Spain  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Eckmuhl,  and  the  divisions  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  dukes  of 
Rivoli  and  Montebello  and  general 
Oudinot,  were  stationed  at  Vienna : 
the  corps  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  A  rerstadt  wTas  spread  out  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  St.  Polten  :  the 
troops  of  Saxony  and  Wir tern  burg- 
under  the  command  of  the  prince 
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of  Ponte  Corvo  were  stationed  at 
Dintz,  while  a  corps  de  reserve  oc¬ 
cupied  Passau.  The  emperor  of 
Austria,  after  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  the  army  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  the  consequent  rapid 
advance  of  the  French  towards 
Vienna,  left  his  capital,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

Soon  after  Bonaparte  obtai  ned  pos¬ 
session  of  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  Hungarian  nation, 
from  Schoenbrunn,  a  favourite  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  emperor  Francis,  where 
the  head -  quarters  of  the  French 
army  were  established.  In  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  containing  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  impiety,  boasting,  and  flat¬ 
tery  towards  the  Hungarians,  he 
expressly  attributes  to  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Deity  his  victories  over 
the  emperor  Francis,  and  holds  out 
those  victories  as  punishments  in¬ 
flicted  by  Heaven  for  his  perfldy 
and  ingratitude,  in  again  taking 
up  arms  against  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  been  thrice  indebted  for  his 
crown.  But  it  is  not  against  the 
Hungarians  he  has  taken  up  arms : 
as  the  enemy  and  the  punisher  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  hg  is  the 
friend  and  will  be  the  benefactor 
and  protector  of  that  brave  and 
generous  nation.  The  time  is  ar¬ 
rived  when  they  may  recover  their 
independence.  Under  the  sanction 
and  power  of  the  French  emperor 
they  may  preserve  their  territory 
inviolate,  and  either  regain  their 
ancient  constitution  pure  and  entire, 
or  modify  it  according  to  their 
judgement  and  wishes.  “  Fie  who 
has  conquered  your  enemy  requires 
nothing  at  your  hands  :  he  offers 
you  freedom  ;  he  is  anxious,  from 
his  regard  to  your  character,  from 
his  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of 
valour  which  your  ancestors  per¬ 
formed,  of  the  freedom  which  they 


enjoyed, — to  rescue  you  entirelyand 
for  ever  from  the  Austrian  yoke, 
from  that  power  which  constantly 
regarded  and  treated  you  as  a  con¬ 
quered  province.  Nature,  in  giving 
you  a  different  language  and  dif¬ 
ferent  manners  and  feelings,  in¬ 
tended  that  you  should  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  nation.  This 
you  may  now  become  :  you  may 
again  raise  yourselves  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  no  longer 
.feel  the  glow  of  indignation  and 
shame,  when  you  compare  your 
subserviency  to  the  house  of  Au¬ 
stria  with  the  situation  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  your  ancestors.  Your  de¬ 
scent  from  such  men  as  Hungary 
in  the  days  of  her  glory  produced, 
— the  expectations  and  wishes  of  all 
Europe,  require  that  you  should 
be  governed  by  a  king  of  your  own 
choice,  whose  sole  object  shall  he 
your  welfare ;  who  shall  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  you,  and  who  shall  be 
surrounded  and  protected  by  your 
citizens  and  soldiers.  I,  who  have 
opened  the  way  for  your  return  to 
freedom,  who  have  broken  the 
link  of  bondage  that  united  you  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  require  no 
other  return,  but  that  you  should 
become  an  independent  nation,  and 
elect  a  king  from  among  yourselves. 
Consider  what  blessings  await  you  : 
eternal  peace,  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  wars  in  which  you  have  no 
voice  or  concern ;  unshackled  in¬ 
dustry  ;  commerce  subject  to  no 
jealousy  or  rivalship;  and  that 
blessing  which  your  ancestors  would 
have  prized  above  all  things,  na¬ 
tional  independence,  are  now  with¬ 
in  your  grasp.  Filled  with  the 
spirit  of  those  ancestors,  assemble, 
as  they  were  wont  to '  do,  on  the 
plains  of  Racos,  choose  your  sove¬ 
reign  ;  let  me  know  the  result,  and 
my  power  shall  uphold  your  choice 
against  ail  opposition.” 

Had 
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Had  such  an  address  as  this 
proceeded  from  a  man  who,  though 
victorious,  had  constantly  been 
known  to  use  his  victories  only  as 
the  means  of  blessing  and  liberating 
the  nations  who  had  groaned  under 
the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  con¬ 
quered,  it  might  have  produced 
some  effect.  But  the  Hungarian 
nation,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  still  cherished  a 
fond  remembrance  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  state  in  which  their  ancestors 
lived,  felt  themselves  by  no  means 
disposed  to  put  their  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  French  emperor, 
or  to  break  off  their  allegiance  to 
Austria,  under  the  delusive  hope  of 
regaining  their  freedom.  They 
knew  that  a  wish  to  weaken  Au¬ 
stria  by  depriving  her  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  her  Hungarian  subjects, 
and  not  a  regard  to  their  welfare 
or  liberty,  was  the  actual  motive 
of  Bonaparte  in  addressing  this 
proclamation  to  them  ;  and  they 
had  the  strongest  reason  to  suspect-, 
from  the  habitual  conduct  he  had 
pursued  towards  conquered  states, 
that  when  he  had  once  severed  them 
from  their  allegiance,  and  thus 
completed  the  ruin  of  Austria,  their 
subjugation  and  slavery  would  in 
evitablv  ensue. 

As  Bonaparte  found  that  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  prisoners  whom 
he  had  already  taken  were  likely 
to  become  troublesome  and  burden¬ 
some,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
through  the  established  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  usage  with  resnect  to  them. 
He  issued  an  order  that  on  tn£ir 
arrival  in  France  they  should  be 
placed  under  the  authority  and  at 
the  disposal  oi  the  prefect  of  each 
department.  Such  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  as  were  at  a  loss 
for  workmen  were  to  apply  to  the 
prefect,  or  the  mayor  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  who  were  ordered  to  allot 


them  as  many  as  they  could  employ. 
By  this  means  the  drain  which  the 
war  and  conscriptions  had  occasion¬ 
ed  in  France  was  in  a  great  measure 
filled  up  ;  the  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  were  assisted 
and  encouraged  ;  and  the  prisoners, 
instead  of  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  state,  contributed  not  "only  to 
their  own  support,  but  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  community.  So  far  as 
regards  treatment  and  the  mode  of 
living,  the  Austrian  prisoners  were 
probably  benefited  by  this  regula¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  tenering  to  introduce  a 
species  of  slavery,  and  to  put  Eu¬ 
rope,  so  far  as  respects  prisoners  of 
war,  upon  a  level  with  the  states  of 
Barbary,  and  to  bring  it  back  to 
what  it  was  in  its  most  savage  and 
unci  v  if  zed  ages,  this  regulation 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the 
movements  and  proceedings  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  of  whom  we 
have  hitherto  only  cursorily  noticed 
that,  after  the  battle  of  Eclcmuhl, 
he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  re¬ 
treated  in  the  direction  of  Bohemia. 
Bonaparte  boasted  in  one  of  bis 
bulletins,  that  the  archduke  after 
this  battle  had  no  other  refuge  but 
the  mountains  of  that  country;  and 
assigned  as  his  reason  for  not  pur¬ 
suing  the  remains  of  his  army,  that 
the  advantage  which'  their  complete 
annihilation  would  have  produced, 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  counterbalanced  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  his  own  army,  during 
a  rapid  march  through  a  miserable, 
mountainous,  and  desolate  country, 
would  necessarily  have  been  ex¬ 
posed.  But  the  archduke’s  army 
was  not  so  weakened  as  Bonaparte 
imagined  or  represented,  nor  had 
he  retreated  so  far  as  the  French 
bulletins  asserted. 

The  archduke,  in  order  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  preserve  Vienna,  directed 
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his  march,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Eckmuhl,  by  the  route  of 
TUentsch  and  Newmarkt  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  under  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  join  the  left  wing  of 
his  army,  under  the  command  of 
general  Hiller,  at  Lintz.  The 
French  army,  however,  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  its  movements,  arrived  at 
Lintz  before  him.  The  archduke 
upon  learning  this  proceeded  for¬ 
wards  towards  Zwettel,  while  ge¬ 
neral  Hiller,  having  crossed  the 
Danube  near  Stain,  after  the  en¬ 
gagement  at  Ebersberg,  (which 
has  been  already  noticed,)  waited 
his  approach  and  junction.  The 
French  main  army,  in  the  mean 
time  having  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
had  got  so  much  the  start  of  the 
archduke,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  overtaking  them  before  they 
reached  the  capital.  Entertaining 
some  slight  hopes  that  he  still 
might  preserve  Vienna,  provided  it 
should  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  few 
days,  the  Austrian  general  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  reach  and 
gain  possession  of  the  bridges  across 
tire  Danube  near  the  city,  firmly 
resolved, to  fight  for  its  safety  under 
its  very  walls.  While  he  was  march¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose  and  with  this 
hope,  general  Hiller,  by  his  orders, 
having  set  fire  to  the  bridge  at 
Krems,  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  join  the  archduke  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  But  the 
capture  of  this  city  was  too  impor¬ 
tant  an  object  with  Bonaparte  not 
to  be  aimed  at  with  all  his  powers : 
when  the  archduke  had  advanced 
near  Meissau,  and  consequently  be¬ 
fore  he  could  form  a  junction  with 
general  Hiller,  he  learned  that 
Vienna  had  surrendered.  Having 
bv  this  capture  lost  a  point  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  operations  of  his  army, 
and  the  only  object  which  could 


justify  him  in  exposing  it,  during 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  to  the 
certainty  of  a  serious  loss,  the  Au¬ 
strian  general  moved  down  on  the 
north  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  checking  any  attempt 
he  might  make  to  cross  the  river. 
He  fixed  his  head-quarters,  on  the 
36th  of  May,  at  Ebersdorf ;  the 
chain  of  his  out-posts  extending  on 
the  right  as  far  as  Krems,  while 
Presburgh,  lower  down  the  river, 
was  occupied  by  some  battalions  ; 
and  on  the  left  as  far  as  the  March : 
— the  advanced  guards  were  pushed 
forwards  near  the  Danube,  and  the 
cavalry  was  posted  along  the  banks 
of  a  small  rivulet,  on  ground  co¬ 
vered,  and  partly  concealed,  by 
bushes. 

Bonaparte  resolved  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  attack  the  archduke 
Charles  in  his  position  :  for  this 
purpose  he  marched  his  army  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  till  it 
had  reached  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  Vienna.  At  this 
place  he  determined  to  effect  his 
passage :  the  situation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable.  The  breadth 
and  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the 
Danube  are  here  broken  by  two 
islands:  from  the  south  bank  to 
the  smaller  island  on  that  side,  the 
distance  is  about  1000  toises:  the 
island  itself  is  140  toises  in  circum¬ 
ference  :  from  this  smaller  island 
to  the  larger  called  In-der-Lobau, 
or  the  isle  of  Lobau,  the  distance 
is  120  toises:  in  this  part  the  river 
runs  with  the  greatest  force  and 
rapidity :  from  the  isle  of  Lo¬ 
bau  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  the  distance  is  about  70  toises. 
As  soon  as  the  French  engineers 
had  thrown  two  bridges  across, 
from  the  south  side  to  the  smaller 
island,  and  from  the  smaller  to  the 
larger  island,  Bonaparte  fixed  his 
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head-quarters  in  the  latter,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  a  bridge  from  it  to 
the  north  bank.  This  bridge,  con¬ 
sisting  of  15  pohtoons,  was  thrown 
over  the  branch  of  the  river  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

As  the  archduke  Charles  had 
formed  the  resolution  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  passage  of  the  French 
troops,  but  to  attack  them  on  the 
following  day,  he  retreated  as  they 
advanced,  and  permitted  them  to 
extend  themselves  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  Bonaparte, 
meeting  with  no  interruption,  fixed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  posting  the 
right  wing  of  his  army  on  the  vib 
lage  of  Esling,  arid  the  left  on  the 
village  of  Aspern.  The  archduke 
having  retired  so  far  as  to  allow  of 
the  unchecked  and  complete  pas- 
age  of  the  French,  halted  when  he 
came  to  a  favourable  position.  On 
the  21st,  at  break  of  day,  he  ordered 
his  army  under  arms :  it  was  formed 
in  two  lines  on  the  rising  ground 
behind  Gerasdorf,  and  between  the 
small  rivulet  where  his  cavalry  had 
been  formerly  posted,  and  the  Bi- 
sam-hill.  The  right  wing  stretched 
towards  Siammersdorf,  and  was 
commanded  by  general  Hiller :  it 
was  joined  and  supported  on  the 
left  by  the  corps  of  count  Belle- 
garde  ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  village 
of  Wagram  the  division  of  prince 
Hohenzollern  took  up  its  position  : 
the  corps  of  prince  Rosenberg, 
formed  in  columns,  was  stationed 
along  the  rivulet  already  men¬ 
tioned  and  in  the  village  of  Wa- 
gram.  A  corps  de  reserve  occu¬ 
pied  the  heights  above  this  village, 
for  the  purpose  .of  securing  and 
streng-heiung  he  left  wing.  The  va¬ 
cant  space  winch  b  y  this  arrangement 
was  left  between  the  left  wing  under 
prince  Hohenzollern,  and  the  right 
of  prince  Rhsenberg,  was  filled  by 
the  whole  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  two 
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lines,  under  the  command  of  prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein.  Between  the 
Austrian  army  and  the  Danube  was 
an  extensive  plain,  which,  from  the 
level  and  unobstructed  nature  of  its 
surface,  appeared  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  theatre  of  a  general  en¬ 
gagement. 

As  soon  as  the  archduke  Charles 
was  informed  that  the  French  had 
gained  possession  of  the  villages  of 
Esling  and  Aspern,  were  rapidly 
accumulating  in  the  town  of  En~ 
•xersdorf,  and  were  advancing  to¬ 
wards  Heischstetten,  he  formed  his; 
plan  of  attack.  He  had  most  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  to  overcome, 
arising  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  partly  from  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  angles  formed  by  the  winding* 
of  the  Danube  were  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  complete  development  of 
the  enemy,  and  enabled  them  both 
'to  cross  the  river  with  safety,  and 
to  arrange  themselves  in  a  strong 
situation.  Their  passage  was  co¬ 
vered  and  protected  by  the  villages 
of  Esling  and  Aspern,  composed 
chiefly  of  brick  houses,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heaps  of  earth  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  bastions  : 
a  double  line  of  trenches  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
water  served  as  a  curtain,  and 
sheltered  the  troops  as  they  crossed 
from  the  isle  of  Lobati  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube.  Both 
the  villages  communicated  with  the 
low  and  bushy  ground  immediately 
adjoining  the  river,  and  thus  af¬ 
forded  the  French  an  opportunity 
of  dispatching  unseen  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  island.  The 
island  itself  served  as  a  place  of 
arms,  while  on  the  side  of  it  nearest 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  it 
was  fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  tete  de 
pont.  A  strong  tete  de  pont  was 
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also  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge  from  this  island,  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  protected  and  strengthened 
the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Their 
front  was  covered  by  the  deep 
ditches  immediately  before  As¬ 
pern,  which  carried  the  super¬ 
abundant  waters  from  the  fields  to 
the  river  ;  while  their  right  waf 
protected  by  a  battery,  and  their 
left  by  the  bushy  ground  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
Danube  at  this  time  had  risen  to 
an  unusual  height :  this  circum¬ 
stance,  in  an  important  respect, 
was  advantageous  to  the  French. 
A  ditch,  extremely  broad  and  deep, 
which  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
river  when  it  overflowed,  lay  on 
their  left :  this  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  before  an  attack  on  that  part 
of  the  enemy  could  be  commenced ; 
but  on  account  of  the  freshes  in  the 
river  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
this  ditch,  unless  by  means  of  the 
bridge;  and  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  was  defended  by  a  strong 
division  and  several  pieces  of  can¬ 
non. 

The  archduke  Charles  having 
duly  considered  the  position  of  the 
French  army,  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  it,  and  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  surmount,  ordered 
the  attack  to  be  made  in  five  co¬ 
lumns.  As  the  recapture  of  As- 
pern  was  essentially  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Austrian  artil¬ 
lery  to  play  with  effect  upon  the 
centre  of  the  enemy’s  line,  the  first 
and  second  columns  were  ordered 
to  attack  this  village.  The  conflict 
here  was  most  obstinate  and  mur¬ 
derous  :  every  street,  every  house, 
and  every  barn  was  the  scene  of.  it : 
scarcely  had  the  Austrians  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  possession  of  part 
of  the  village,  when  the  French 
poured  in  strong  reinforcements  and 


regained  it :  at  last,  the  second 
column,  combining  its  movements 
and  attacks  with  those  of  the  first, 
made  itself  master  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  village,  and  maintained 
its  position  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  day’s  combat. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy 
having  formed  his  left  wing,  which 
he  refused,  towards  Aspern,  and 
his  right  upon  Esling,  advanced  in 
columns,  supported  by  a  heavy 
cannonade,  upon  the  main  army 
of  the  Austrians*  He  succeeded  in 
driving  back  part  of  the  cavalry, 
which  were  drawn  up  in  front,  and 
fell  upon  the  infantry.  The  latter, 
reserving  their  fire  till  the  French 
were  within  ten  paces  of  them, 
then  opened  upon  them  with  so 
much  effect,  as-  completely  to  rout 
them.  In  consequence  of  their  re¬ 
treat,  the  whole  line  of  the  Au¬ 
strian  army,  entirely  disengaged 
from  the  enemy,  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  remainder  of  the  village 
of  Aspern. 

The  third  column  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rout  of 
the  enemy  by  advancing  against 
them  in  close  battalion  supported 
by  their  artillery  ;  bat  the  French 
cavalry  rushing  forward  in  great 
numbers  rendered  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  artillery,  and  to  leave 
the  first  line  of  this  column  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  by  its  own  valour.  The 
enemy’s  cavalry  succeeded  in  turn¬ 
ing  both  the  wings;  but  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  had  summoned 
the  battalions  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  surrender,  a  destructive 
and  tremendous  fire  well  directed 
and  incessantly  kept  up,  compelled 
them  to  retire. 

The  object  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
columns  of  the  Austrian  army  was 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Esling,  which  was  of  equal 
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importance  to  the  right  of  the  ene- 
jny,  that  Aspern  was  to  his  left: 
she  latter  secured  their  centre  from 
she  attack  of  the  Austrian  artillery  : 
she  former  protected  it  on  the  op¬ 
posite  Hank,  and  at  the  same  time 
Ivon  Id  enable  them,  if  they  found 
it  necessary,  to  retreat  in  safety.  It 
\  s  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
if  the  French  here  fought  with  still 
(greater  obstinacy  and  courage  than 
they  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
:  Aspern.  The  Austrians,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  corps 
!  which  were  posted  iu  front  of  the 
pillage  ;  but  they  could  not  during 
-the  first  day’s  engagement  obtain 
possession  of  the  village  itself.— 
.The  Austrian  cavalry  under  prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein  was  of  great 
■service,  in  covering  the  movements 
of  the  fourth  column,  and  enabling 
it  to  form  a  junction  with  the  fifth 
in  the  attack  upon  Esling :  they 
afterwads  received  and  repulsed  an 
attack  made  by  the  French  cavalry 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
main  army.  After  this  repulse,  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  to  the  number  of 
3000  endeavoured  to  penetrate  be¬ 
tween  the  left  wing  and  the  corps 
of  reserve  ;  but  by  the  intrepid  and 
steady  attack  made  on  their  flank 
by  two  Austrian  regiments,  they 
were  again  compelled  to  retreat. 

The  battle  of  the  21st  was  ter¬ 
minated  only  by  the  night the 
French  had  been  driven  from  As¬ 
pern  :  they  still  retained  possession 
of  Esling  :  but  the  general  position 
of  their  army  was  nearer  the  Da¬ 
nube  than  it  was  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  engagement.  The 
archduke  Charles  passed  the  night 
on  the  ground  which  he  had  gained 
from  the  enemy  :  he  expected  the 
renewal  of  the  combat  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  and  he  made  every 


preparation  and  arrangement  to 
carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  render  complete  the  repulse 
and  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The 
known  character  of  Bonaparte  left 
no  doubt,  that  on  the  morrow  all 
his  military  talents  would  be  on  the 
stretch  to  retrieve  the  glory  he  had 
lost,  and  to  compensate  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment  he  had  sustained. 
He  had  still  large  bodies  of  troops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  ; 
but  the  archduke  had  rendered 
their  passage  tedious,  difficult,  and 
dangerous.  During  the  battle  of 
the  21st,  he  had  ordered  fire-ships 
to  be  sent  down  the  river,  and  they 
had  been  so  Well  managed  and  di- 
rected,  as  to  have  burnt  down  the 
two  bridges  that  connected  the  isle 
of  Lobau  with  the  small  island, 
and  the  small  island  with  the  south 
bank.  By  this  destruction  of  the 
bridges,  Bonaparte  was  rendered 
less  able  to  repair  the  disasters  and 
losses  he  had  sustained  ;  and  in  case 
the  battle  of  the  succeeding  day 
should  prove  decidedly  adverse  to 
him,  his  retreat,  it  was  expected, 
would  be  completely  cut  off.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  breaking 
down  of  fine  bridges  might  justly 
be  considered  as  highly  advanta*. 
geous  to  the  archduke  :  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  led  him  to  expect  a 
most  obstinate  defence  from  an 
army  placed  in  a  situation  of  such 
extreme  peril. 

The  morning  of  the  22d  wit¬ 
nessed  Aspern  again  in  possession 
of  the  French  :  an  Austrian  regi¬ 
ment  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
out,  but  without  effect ;  another 
rushed  in,  and,  having  gained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  church-yard,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  themselves 
in  the  entrance  to  the  village  ;  being 
reinforced  here  by  the  troops  under 
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general  Hiller,  the  Austrians  at 
length  obtained  a  final  and  unmo¬ 
lested  possession  of  this  long  and 
dreadfully  contested  place. 

The  archduke  Charles  was  now 
enabled  to  act  on  the  offensive  :  the 
corps  of  count  Bellegarde,  having 
its  right  wing  resting  on  Aspern, 
and  its  centre  and  left  towards 
Esling,  by  degrees  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy  ;  while  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  stationed  near  the  former 
village  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  space  between  it 
and  the  latter,  was  brought  to  bear 
oil  his  left  flank : — thus  attacked 
and  exposed,  the  French  army  was 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  retire 
towards  the  Danube. 

While  the  division  of  count  Bel¬ 
legarde  was  thus  employed,  the 
French  cavalry,  by  a  desperate 
effort,  endeavoured  to  break  in  be¬ 
tween  the  Austrian  cavalry  com¬ 
manded  by  prince  Lichtenstein  and 
the  left  wing  of  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henzollern.  Here  the  archduke 
particularly  distinguished  himself : 
the  battalion  of  Zach  seeming  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  way,  he  seized  its 
colours,  placed  himself  at  its  head, 
and  inspired  it  and  the  whole  army 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  himself  was  animated. 
In  th$  midst  of  this  attack  by  the 
French  cavalry,  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henzollern  perceived  on  his  left 
wing,  near  Esling,  an  opening  in 
the  French  line,  formed  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement :  he  imme¬ 
diately  took  advantage  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  by  ordering  .thither  a 
regiment  in  three  divisions,  which 


succeeded  in  gaining  and  main¬ 
taining  their  position  in  the  open¬ 
ing,  till,  having  been  supported  by 
the  grenadiers  of  reserve,  they  were 
enabled  to  turn  and  attack. the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  post  now  which  the. 
French  were  able  to  maintain  was 
the  village  of  Esling  :  here  they 
were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth  columns  under  the' 
prince  of  Rosenberg,  but  without: 
success.  This  village,  essentially 
necessary  for  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  French  already  begun,  was 
defended  with  most  sanguinary  ob~- 
stinacy,  and  by  reinforcements  con¬ 
tinually  thrown  into  it. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and 
23d  the  enemy  hacj  effected  his  re¬ 
treat  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  taken  up  a  position 
in  the  isle  of  Lobau.  In  this  dread¬ 
ful  battle  the  Austrians  took  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  8000 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  French 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  it 
probably  amounted  to  nearly 
30,000.  Five  of  their  generals 
were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
eight  were  wounded,  one  of  whom, 
the  duke  of  Montebello,  afterwards 
died  ;  two  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  also 
very  great :  they  acknowledged  the’ 
death  of  87  superior  officers,  and 
of  upwards  of  4000  subalterns  and 
privates.  Twelve  of  their  generals, 
663  officers,  and  15,651  subalterns 
and  privates  were  wounded  ; — of 
these,  one  general,  eight  officers, 
and  829  mpn  were  taken  prisoners*' 
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{{flairs  of  Austria  concluded — Comparative  Credibility  of  the  Austrian 
and  French  Accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Aspern —  State  oj  the  War  in  Saxony, 
Poland,  and  the  North  of  German); — Proceedings  and  Death  of  SchilT- — 
Operations  and  Escape  of  the  Duke  of  Brims  wick. --War  in  Italy — 
Buttles  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Archduke  John— Retreat  of  the 
latter  -  Battle  of  Raab  —  Capture  of  that  City —Preparations  of  Bo- 
ntparte  for  crossing  the  Danube — The  Archduke  Charles  out -gener ailed 
— Battle  of  IV digram — The  Austrians  defeated— Retreat  into  Moravia — • 
Armistice  at  Znaim  —Protracted  Negotiations  —Peace  between  Austria 
and  France— Terms  of  it — War  in  the  Tyrol — Bravery  and  Success  of 


its  Inhabitants — Death  of  Ilojfer , 

IN  detailing  the  operations  and 
events  of  the  battle  ot  Aspern, 
iiid  in  estimating  the  nature  and 
:  a  tent  of  the  loss  and  repulse  which 
Bonaparte  experienced  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  we  have  followed,  as  our 
?uide  and  authority,  the  official 
documents  that  were  published 
ay  the  Austrian  government.  It 
s  proper  and  fair,  however,  to 
deserve,  that  the  accounts  given 
n  the  French  bulletins  differ  from 
he  former  in  many  subordinate 
md  minute  circumstances,  and  in 
..erne  points  of  more  considerable 
moment  and  importance.  It  will 
lot,  therefore,  be  acting  impar¬ 
tially,  if  we  do  not  briefly  state  the 
.utter,-  and  at  the  some  lime  sub- 
oin  the  grounds  and  reasons  which 
pduced  us  to  prefer  the  Austrian 
;o.  the  French  account  of  this 
telebrated  battle. 

The,  most  material  points  of 
inference  bet  weep  the  two  ac¬ 
counts  relate  to  the  manner  in 
tvLich  the  bridge  was  broken 
down;  the  time  when  this  event 
jjolt  place,  and  the  state  cf  tJie 
lbOM* 
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battle  at  the  dose  of  the  first  day. 
The  French  bulletins  expressly 
and  positively  assert,  that  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  acci¬ 
dentally.  Some  trees  which  had 
been  felled  and  lay  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  having  been  floated, 
off  the  land  by  the  rise  of  the  river, 
destroyed  it,  according  to  their 
representation.  'There  are  -many 
presumptions  against  this  state¬ 
ment;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  archduke 
Charles  would  use  his  utmost  and 
most  unremitted  efforts  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  as  he  would  thus  cut 
.off  the  supplies  of  Bonaparte  : — in 
the  second  place  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that,  if  the  felled  trees  had  been 
floated  into  the  river,  the  troops 
of  Bonaparte,  many  of  whom,  by 
his  own  account,  were  still  on  that 
side  cf  the  Danube  from  which 
they  were  swept- away,  would  have 
prevented  their  effecting  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  actually  didj — but  Jastjy, 
in  a.  bulletin  published  by  the 
French  some  time  subsequent  to  K 
the  battle  of  Aspern,  it  is  triumph- 
■  2  C  antiy 
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antly  stated,  in  reference  to  the 
works  they  were  constructing  over 
the  Danube,  that  they  were  so 
formed  as  to  be  unassailable  by 
fireships. 

With  respect  to  the  time  when 
the  destruction  cf  the  bridge  took 
place,  the  French  bulletins  assert 
that  this  event  did  not  happen  till 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
the  battle,  just  at  the  lime  when 
their  armies,  by  a  most  masterly 
manoeuvre, had  placed  the  Austi  ions 
in  a  situation  of  the  most  imminent 
and  extensive  danger.  This  state¬ 
ment,  however,  bears  very  much 
the  mark  of  falsehood  ;  it  looks 
like  the  exercise  of  French  inge¬ 
nuity,  in  order  to  account  for  and 
cover  French  disgrace :  lust  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  were 
exhibiting  their  most  masterly  and 
splendid  rnanoruvre,  envious  for- 
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treating,  and  consequently  while  in 
a  disadvantageous  condition,  and 
exposed,  at  least,  to  some  degree 
of  disorder  and  confusion,  had  to 
sustain  the  constant  and  well  di¬ 
rected  fire  of  upwards  of  200 
pieces  of  cannon.  If  we  also  re^ 
fleet  on  the  nature  of  the  ground 
where  the  battle  was  fought ;  on 
the  points  to  which  the  French 
were  compelled  to  direct  their  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  on  the  apprehension 
which  they  must  have  experienced, 
lest  the  remaining  bridge  should 

also  be  destroyed,  we  shall  be  com- 
*  '  » 

pelled  to  believe  that  their  loss 
was  most  dreadful,  These  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  will  lead  us  ro  estimate  very 
highly  the  powers  of  Bonaparte 
as  a  general,  exhibited  in  a  new 
situation,  and  under  circumstances 
to  kirn  unprecedented  ;  and  the 
discipline  and  steadiness,  of  the 
French  army.  In  some  accounts, 
Bonaparte  is  represented  as  acting 
the  part  of  a  madman  and  a 
-as  forcing  his  soldiers 


Drive  to  the  preferable  credibility 

*  * 

of  the  Austrian  documents  respect¬ 
ing  the  mode  in  which  the  bridge 
was  destroyed  be  true,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  are  equally 
wort! iv  of  u referable  credit  in  the 

*  4  i-  #  \ 

account  they  give  of  the  time 
when  the  destruction  was  effected  ; 
since  the  archduke  Charles  was 
much  more  likely  to  take  'advan¬ 
tage  of  the  night  to  effect  his  pur¬ 
pose,  than  to  wait  for  daylight. 

That  the  loss  sustained  by  both 
armies  in  this  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  battle  was  very  great,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  that  the  less 
of  the  French  was  infinitely  greater 
than  they  acknowledged,  and  than 
the  Austrians  suffered,  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  even  from  their  Own  bulletins. 
These  state,  that  for  nearly  a  whole 
day,  the  French  army,  while  re¬ 


savage 


up  to  battle  after  all  was  decidedly 
over  ; — and  as  foaming  with  rage 
ami  disanoointment.  That  he 

v  A 

actually  brought  off  the  whole  of 
bus  army  and  artillery,  in  the  face 
of  a  victorious  enemy,  when  his 
retreat  was  necessarily  directed  to 
a  single  point ; — across  a  narrow 
bridge,  and  into  a  small  island, 
cut  off  from  that  shore  where  his 
resources  lay,  and  in  which,  con¬ 
sequently,  his  troops  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  cooped  up  for  some  time, 
exoosed  to  the  fire  of  the  Au- 
strians,  and  liable  to  infectious 
sickness  ; — all  these  circumstances 
prove,  not  only  that  Bonaparte  has 
extraordinary  talents  both  as  a 
conquering  and  as  a  defeated  com¬ 
mander,  but  that  no  fit  of  passion, 
rage  or  disappointment  materially 
deprived  him  of  the  use  and  ap¬ 
plication 
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m] icaf  ion  of  these  talents  on  this 
mportant  occasion. 

In  the  short  demi-official  ac- 
/  omits  that  were  published  by  the 
Austrians  immediately  after  the 
>attle  of  Aspern,  it  was  unequivo¬ 
cally  and  triumphantly  held  out 
hat  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte  was 
completed  ; — that  the  small  and 
hspirited  remnant  of  his  army, 
hut  up  in  the  island  of  Inderlobau, 
nust  necessarily  and  soon  fall  a 
orey  to  disease,  or  prisoners  to 
rheir  enemies.  The  subsequent 
more  ample  accounts,  given  by 
i  lie  Austrian  government  when 
rhey  had  leisure,  opportunity  and 
Inclination  to  view  things  more 
coolly  and  impartially,  promised 
no  such  decisive  resulis.  Indeed 
there  were  several  circumstances 
which  indicated  not  only  the  talent 
md  skill  with  which  the  retreat  of 
.he  French  had  been  conducted, 
out  also  the  severe  loss  which  the 
Austrians  had  sustained.  Their 
2 ne my  retreated  before  them,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  lire  of  their  whole 
immense  artillery ;  unable  from 
:.he  nature  the  ground,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  retreat,  and  the  point 
which  he  was  anxious  to  gain,  to 
spread  his  troops  out,  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  extensively  and  ad¬ 
vantageously,  while  they  were  re¬ 
treating  : — yet  the  Austrians  were 
not  able  to  profit  by  these  circum¬ 
stances,  so  as  to  throw  the  French 
into  confusion,  to  take  a  very  great 
number  of  prisoners,  or  any  of 
their  artillery,  except  a  few  pieces, 
dy  even  to  gain  possession  of  many 
of  their  wounded.  Had  Bona¬ 
parte  been  less  skilful,  the  French 
Army  less  steady  and  collected,  or 
the  Austrians  less  weakened,  there 
:an  be  little  doubt  that  the  iSk-du- 
bout  would  have  been  carried  by 
the  victorious  army  ; — -the'  bridge 
would  have  been  crossed  in  close 
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pursuit,  and  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte 
would  have  been  completed  in  the 
island  of  Inderlobau. — The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
resources  of  Bonaparte  after  this 
dreadful  and  mortifying  defeat, were  ' 
still  further  made  ifJanifest  by  the. 
inactivity  of  the  archduke  Charles 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Aspern. 
His  opponents  for  some  days  were 
shut  up  in  the  island  of  Inderlobau, 
—without  the  possibility  of  any 
retreat  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  except  by  the  slow,  pre¬ 
carious  and  dangerous  means  of- 
boats ; — suffering  extremely  from 
being  so  closely  packed  in  a  low 
and  swampy  situation,  and  from 
the  number  of  their  wounded  — 
nearly  destitute  of  ammunition ;— *• 
without  the  presence  of  Bonaparte 
to  encourage  and  direct  them,  in 
case  they  were  attacked; — and  al¬ 
most  within  reach  of  the  Austrian 
artillery and  yet  the  archduke 
Charles  found  himself  unable  to 
profit  by  his  victory,  or  by  these 
advantageous  circumstances,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the 
French  army. 

While  the  hostile  armies  are  rest¬ 
ing  from  their  labours,  busied  in 
repairing  their  mutual  losses,  and 
in.  preparing  for  future  combats, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  reader 
to  the  movements  and  operations 
of  the  subordinate  armies  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy 
and  Poland.  Although  the  events 
of  the  campaign  in  these  parts 
were  comparatively  trifling  and 
inconsequential,  and  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  operations  ot 
tue  main  armies  under  Bonaparte 
and  the  archduke  Charles,  yet  they 
still  demand  and  deserve  some 
share  oi  our  attention  and  notice. 
The  events  that  took  place  in  Sax* 
oay  and  Poland  may  be  summed 
2  C  2  uf 
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up 'and  dismissed  in  a  very  few 
words  ; — while  the  operations  of 
the  army  of  Italy ;  the  cause,  the 
nature,  the  extent  and  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  insurrections  that  broke 
out  in  the  north  of  Germany  and 
in  the  Tyrol,  require  more  minute 
and  grave  attention.  The  insur¬ 
rection  among  the  Tyrolese  more 
especially  for  several  reasons  ‘calls 
for  our  minute  and  full  considera¬ 
tion  and  report.  The  x -character 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  enthusiastic 
and  determined  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  the  heroic  re¬ 
sistance  which  they  for  a  long  time 
‘offered  to  their  new  masters  the 
Bavarians,  aided  as  they  were  by 
the  French ;  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  which  they  underwent 
most  cheerfully  in  support  of  their 
liberties ;  the  cruelties  which  were 
perpetrated  on  them  by  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  the  bold  and  noble 
character  of  the  patriots  who 
sprung  up  among^ them  to  animate 
and  direct  their  resistance,  trive 
their  insurrection  a  very  superior 
claim  to  the  notice  of  the  histo¬ 
rian,  and  to  the  approbation  and 
interest  of  the  friend  cf  liberty 
and  independence. — As,  however, 
they  continued  to  struggle  and 
oppose  the  French  long*  after  the 
Austrian  government  had  been 
compelled  to  make  peace,  and  to 
yield  them  up,  we  shall  defer  the 
account  of  the  Tyrolese  insurrec¬ 
tion  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  notice 
the  events  that  occurred  in  Poland, 
Saxony,  Italy,  and  the  north  of 
Germany. 

Gn  the  15th  of  April  the  arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand,  who  commanded 
the  Austrian  army  in  Poland,  cross¬ 
ed  the  Perica  and  entered  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  Prince  Ponia- 
touski,  being  much  inferior  in 
strength,  retreated  befoie  him, 


and  Warsaw  was  consequently  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Austrians.  They;, 
continued  in  possession  of  the  city: 
and  duchy,  till  the  disasters  expe¬ 
rienced  by  their  main  army  under 
the  archduke  Charles  rendered  it 
expedient  and  necessary,  that,  for¬ 
going  all  subordinate  objects,  theyy 
should  march  to  join  their  country?- 
men  on  the  Danube.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  the  grand  duchy 
was  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,-, 
while  the  Russians  and  Polish  army 
in  the  service  of  France  occupied, 
nearly  the  whole  of  .Gallicia.  Th$< 
proclamation  which  was  issued  by 
prince  Gallitzin,  when  he  first  en¬ 
tered  Gallicia,  did  not  bespeak  any 
very  extraordinary  desire  on  the 
part  of  his  master  Alexander  to 
unite  his  arms  with  those  of  Bona? 
parte,  against  his  former  ally  the. 
emperor  of  Austria. 

The  king  of  Saxony  having  been; 
compelled,  like  the  rest  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  vassal  princes,  to  take  upt 
arms  against  Austria,  soon  found, 
himself  stripped,  for  a  short  time, 
of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  his  capital. 
The  Austrians  possessing  a  power¬ 
ful  army  in  that  quarter,  more 
powerful  indeed  than  appeared  ne¬ 
cessary  or  advisable  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  main  prize  was 
to  be  contended  for  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  not  only  obtained  pos¬ 
session  cf  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
but  even  threatened  the  territories 
which  had  •  been  lately  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte  by  his 
brother  Napoleon.  The  war  in 
this  part  of  Germany  wras  attended 
with  very  various  success,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  longer  time  than  that 
which  was  carried  on  in  Poland ; 
but  it  does  not  present,  either  in 
its  general  character  or  in  any  of 
its  individual  features,  any  claim 
to  particular  or  detailed  narration. 

At 
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,  At  one  period,  indeed,  it  was 
reasonably  expected  that  the  Au- 
trian  army  in  Saxony  would  have 
Effected  much  more  than  the  ex- 
vulsion  of  the  king  of  Saxony  from 
siis  capital  :  a  most  formidable  in¬ 
surrection  sprung  up  in  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  which, 
f  it  had  been  cherished  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  support  and  skill  ei- 
:her  of  the  British  or  the  Austrians, 
would,  especially  after  Bonaparte 
had  been  repulsed  on  the  Danube, 
without  doubt  have  rendered  his 
situation  dangerous  and  critical  in 
the  extreme.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  no  such  aid  was  given  to  the 
insurgents ;  so  that,  after  having 
harassed  the  French,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  the  march  of  troops  to  the  Da¬ 
nube,  they  were  at  last  crushed  by 
superior  numbers  and  discipline. 
At  the  head  of  these  insurgents 
appeared  two  men,  well  calculated 
by  their  character,  their  talents, 
and  their  influence,  to  collect,  to 
bind  together,  and  to  animate  them, 
— Sehill  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
Oels.  The  former  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia:  filled  with  a  strong  and 
influencing  detestation  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
rousing  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun¬ 
try  which  had  suffered  from  his 
oppression  and  tyranny,  and  the 
subjects  of  a  beloved  king,  who 
Jjad  been  reduced  almost  to  pover¬ 
ty  by  his  means.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  corps  which  Sehill 
commanded  was  at  any  time  very 
numerous  ;  but  it  was  still  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  French,  by  tl*e  rapi¬ 
dity  of  its  movements  ;  by  its  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected,  appearance  ; 
and  by  the  countenance  which  its 
presence  gave  to  the  discontented 
inhabitants.  After  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Germany  in 
different  directions,  and  perplexing 
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or  defeating  the  troops  that  were 
opposed  to  him,  Sehill  was  at 
length  compelled,  from  the  want 
of  co-operation,  and  the  pressure 
of  superior  numbers,  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Stralsund,  with  the  hop© 
probably  of  being  able  to  effect  his 
escape  by  sea. 

Before  he  had  recourse  to  this 
measure  he  had  made  hirpselr 
master  of  the  whole  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  where  he  had  levied  very 
heavy  contributions,  and  raised  a 
great  number  of  recruits.  Against 
him  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  troops, 
with  a  column  of  1500  Danish, 
were  sent.  They  came  up  with 
him  at  Stralsund.  In  this  place, 
although  deprived  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions,  Sehill  had,  with  incredible 
industry,  perseverance,  and  skill, 
made  very  formidable  preparations 
to  defend'  himself,  and  to  resist  the 
attack  of  his  enemies.  After  a  most 
obstinate  resistance,  however,,  the 
town  was  forced ;  Schiil’s  troops 
were  driven  from  all  their  guns  ; 
and  the  enemy  gained  possession  of 
streets  filled  with  dead  bodies  of 
these  insurgents,  who  merited  a 
better  fate.  Sehill  and  20  of  his 
officers  were  killed.  Such  of  his 
officers  as  were  taken  prisoners  were 
tried  and  executed,  as  being  de¬ 
serters  from  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Prussia. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  Dels, 
though  in  his  own  person  less  un¬ 
fortunate  than  Sehill,  did  not  ef¬ 
fect,  by  his  army,  any  thing  more 
decisively  or  permanently  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  cause  of  the  continent. 
He  did  indeed,  for  some  time, 
distract  the  attention  of  the  French, 
and  occupy  some  of  those  troops 
which  most  probably,  but  for  hi m, 
would  have  reinforced  the  army 
under  Bonaparte  j  hut  he  was  ac 
length  compelled  to  seek  for  safety 
in  flight  5  and  fortunately  having 
2  G  3  brought 
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brought  his  little  corps  to  the 
shores  of  the  German  ocean,  lie 
and  they  were  received  on  board 
some  English  ships  of  War,  and 
conveyed  to  this  (iountry.  From 
the  effects  produced  by  Schill  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  little 
%>r  no  assistance  from  the  Austrians, 
and  under  many  disadvantages, 
some  idea  may  be  entertained  of 
what  they  would  have  effected, 
provided  proper,  efficient,  and 
speedy  aid  had  been  given  them* 
There  can  be.no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  thp  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  ripe  for  insurrection, 
even  before  the  fortune  cf  Bonar- 
parte  appeared  to  be  deserting  him, 
and  that  they  would  have  declared 
themselves  openly,  if  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  due  encouragement  and  as¬ 
sistance.  The  resistance  which  the 
armies  of  Bonaparte  still  experi¬ 
ence  in  Spain,  and  which  they  so 
long  experienced  in  the  Tyrol,  a- 
bundantly  proves  of  how  much  im¬ 
portance  it' is  to  rouse  the  people 
against  him,  and  give  a  faint  and 
distant  glimpse  of  the  *  niy  mode 
by  which,  in  all  probability,  hi$ 
schemes  of  conquest  will  ultimately 
be  checked,  and  his  power  cur¬ 
tailed. 

The  operations  and  movements 
of  the  hostile  armies  in  Italy  are 
mere  important  than  those  of  the 
armies  in  Poland,  or  the  north  of 
Germany.  This  arises  from  two 
Cucumstances  : — in  the  first  place, 
the  armies  themselves  were  more 
numerous  ; — and  in  the  second 
place,  the  scene  cf  their  operations 
being  much  nearer  the  Danube, 
the  main  object  of  the  war  de¬ 
pended  more  closely  and  deeply 
upon  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  in  Italy  the  Austri¬ 
ans  were  eminently  successful :  they 
.con  made  themselves  masters  of 


Padua  and  Vicenza ;  crossed  the 
Adige,  and  threatened  Venice  it- 
self.  But  the  victories  of  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Bavaria  rendered  it  ad- 
viseable  for  the  archduke  John, 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  ar¬ 
my  in  Italy,  to  stop  his  career,  and 
to  measure  his  steps  back.  To  this 
determination  he  was  also  proba- 
’bly  in  some  degree  led  by  the  re¬ 
inforcement  of  10,000  men,  which, 
the  viceroy  of  Italy,  prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  received  from  Tuscany.  With 
this  additional  force  the  French  ar¬ 
my  retook  Paduaand  Vicenza,  and 
crossed  the  Brenta.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  the  viceroy  perceived 
the  Austrians  posted  beyond  the 
Piave :  the  French  immediately 
crossed  the  river,  and  attacked 
them.  Although  it  was  not  the 
object  or  the  interest  of  the  latter 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  or  t6  delay 
their  march  towards  German v, the v 
opposed  a  formidable  front  to  the 
enemy.  Being,  however,  inferior 
in  numbers,  they  were  at  length 
compelled  to  give  way  ;  and  the 
French  boast  of  having  taken  in 
this  action  16  pieces  of  cannon  and 
4(X)0  prisoners.  A  few  days  after 
tliis  engagement  the  French  crossed 
the  Tagliamento  in  pursuit  of  the 
Austrians,  and  after  a  fewy  partial 
skirmishes  the  two  armies  again 
met  at  Parvis.  The  position  of  the 
Austrians  was  strong:  a  double 
line  of  redoubts  raised  in  a  narrow* 
and  deep  valley,  through  which  a 
small  liver  flowed,  were- furnished 
r/ilh  25  pieces  of  cannon,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  five  regiments  of  the 
line  am*  several  regiments  of  Croats. 
This  position  was  at  first  attacked 
by  the  French  without  artillery ; 
and,  according  to  their  statement, 
carried  merely  by  the  bayonet. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  statement,  the  Austrians  were 
undoubtedly  driven  from  their  po¬ 
sition  ; 
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j  sttron  ;  though,  either  by  the  douht- 
rful  nature  of  the  victory,  or  the 
(  rapidity  of  t.hei^  retreat,  the  French 
|  neither  gamed  so  many  advantages 
!  as  they  did  in  the  former  battle, 
i  nor  were  they  able  to  destroy  or 
disperse  the  Austrian  army.  It 
now,  indeed,  became  as  important 
for  the  French  army  of  Italy  to 
hasten  their  junction  with  the  main 
army  under  Bonaparte,  as  it  had 
before  been  for  the  Austrians  to 
join  the  archduke  Charles.  On  the 
26th  of  May  this  junction  was  ef¬ 
fected  ;  but  little  more  than  nomi¬ 
nally  :  th'e  two  extremes  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  met ;  but  the  main  bodies  were 
still  at  such  a  distance,  that  the 
army  of  Italy  could  have  been  of 
little  assistance  to  Bonaparte,  if  he 
had  been  attacked  by  the  archduke 
Charles  on  the  Danube. 

That  the  junction  of  the  two 
French  armies  was  at  this  time  only 
nominal,  is  proved  by  another  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  archduke  John 
directed  his  retreat  into  Hungary, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Danube  at  a  part  not  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  The  viceroy  of  Italy 
followed  closely  the  Austrians,  even 
at  the  time  when  his  armv  was  said 
to  have  joined  the  army  of  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo  the  two  armies, 
for  a  third  time,  came  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  near  Raab.  This  battle, 
though  by  no  means  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
either  in  its  nature  or  consequences, 
was  much  more  obstinately  fought, 
and  attended  with  much  more  de¬ 
cisive  results,  than  either  of  the  two 
former  engagements  between  the 
viceroy  and  the  archduke  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Victory  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful :  and  had  all  the  Austrian 
troops  displayed  equal  valour  and 
discipline,  the  French  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  bee#  repulsed  ;  but 


that  part  of  the  archduke’s  airav* 
which  consisted  of  the  raw  and  in¬ 
experienced  trp.ops  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  insurrection,  gave  way  before 
the  attack  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  French' 
artillery.  Three  thousand  prison¬ 
ers,  six  pieces  of  earmon>  and  four 
standards,  were  the  immediate  re¬ 
sult 'of  this  victory.  The  archduke 
John  retreated  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  in  some  dp  border,  on 
the  road  to  Pest.  The  city  of  Raab 
was  thus  left  exposed  ;  but  it  might 
still  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French,  had  it  been  garrisoned 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops.* 
Weak  as  it  was  in  this  respect,  the 
siege  of  it  detained  the  French  ar¬ 
my  eight  days  ;  when  it  capitulated.. 
The  archduke  John,  in  the  mean 
time,  pursued  his  route  through 
Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  junction  with  his  brother 
Charles;  and  after  the  taking  of 
Raab,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  united 
his  troops  with  those  of  Bonaparte. 

From  die  day  on  which  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Aspern  was  fought  till  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  Bo¬ 
naparte  continued  stationary  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube ;  but 
though  stationary  he  was  by  no 
means  inactive.  That  he  was 
alarmed,  both  for  his  own  situa¬ 
tion  and  for  the  effects  which  his 
repulse  might  produce  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  even  in  France,  was 
abundantly  evident  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bulletins  which  he  issued. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which 
one  did  not  appear,  though  the 
sole  object  and  purport  of  it 
Was  to  register  the  height,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Danube ; — to 
enumerate  and  deplore  the  disasters 
his  works  had  suffered  from  that 
river  5  to  abuse  the  Austrians,  and 
exaggerate  their  losses ; — -or  to 
congratulate  his  army  on  the  a p- 
2  C  4  proach. 
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proacli  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
junction  of  the  troops  under  the 
viceroy  of  Italy.  But  amidst  all 
this  seeming  trifling  and  gasconade, 
Bonaparte  was  making  the  most; 
formidable  preparations,  not  merely 
to  protect  himself  against  an  attack 
from  the  .  archduke  Charles,  but 
also  to  enable  him  to  re*  ume  offen¬ 
sive  operations  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  secure  success.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  rashly  or 
hastily  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
so  slow  and  deliberate  and  cautious 
in  his  operations,  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  imagine  that  fear 
had  at  last  seized  him.  It  was 
indeed  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Bonaparte,  so  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  victory, — so  impetuous  in 
his  temper, — so  impatient  of  re¬ 
straint  and  resistance, — should  have 
acted  with  so  much  cool  and  cau¬ 
tious  prudence  and  circumspection 
as  he  did. 

It  has  been  well  and  justly  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  French  revolution 
has  created,  or  brought  into  sight 
and  action,  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  which,  but  for  this  event, 
in  all  probability  would  have  re¬ 
mained  latent  and  useless.  Indeed, 
the  ruling  and  paramount  cause  of 
the  astonishing  success  of  the 
French  arms  may  be  told  in  very 
few  wmrds  :  they  were  led  on  and 
directed  by  activity,  skill  and 
talent,  against,  the  imbecility,  the 
prejudices  and  the  indecision  of 
the  old  governments :  while  the 
latter  followed  on  in  their  old 
routine,  and  inti  usted  the  interests 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  state 
to  men  who  were  recommended 
solely  by  the  nobility  of  their  birth, 
or  the  influence  of  intrigue  and 
favouritism  ;  and  who,  secure  that 
by  these  me&ns.  alone  they  would 
obtain  the  most  powerful  and  lu¬ 
crative  situations,  had  never  pre¬ 


prepared  themselves  by  forethought 
er  study  for  these  situations ; — in 
France  there  was  no  possible  path 
to  command  but  that  of  capacity  : 
every  situation  being  open  to  the 
talent  and  skill  best  caculated  for 
it,  was  immediately  filled  by  the 
fittest  persons,  and  conducted  in 
the  most  scientific  and  successful 
manner. 

Perhaps  never  were  these  ob¬ 
servations  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  -wonderful  nature  of  the 
bridges  which  Bonaparte  ordered 
to  be  constructed  over  the  Danube. 
This  arduous  and  important  un¬ 
dertaking  was  intrusted  to  general 
count  Bertrand.  In  the  short 
space  of  14  days  he  raised  a  bridge 
of  six  arches,  so  broad  that  three 
carriages  could  pass  abreast,  over 
400  fathoms  of  a  very  rapid  river. 
A  second  bridge  eight  feet  broad 
was  constructed  for  infantrv.  Be- 
sides  these  two  bridges  founded 
on  piles,  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
constructed.  In  order  to  protect 
them  against  fire-ships,  stoccadoes 
raised  on  piles  were  placed  250 
fathom^ from  them  higher  up  the 
river.  Each  of  the  bridges  was 
covered  and  protected  by  a  tele- 
dv-pont,  160  fathoms  long,  formed 
of  redoubts,  and  surrounded  by 
palisades,  frises,  and  ditches  filled 
with  water.  Magazines  of  provi¬ 
sions,  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  20 
mortars  were  stationed  in  the 
island  of  Inderlobau.  <bn  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Essling, 
another  bridge  was  formed,  guarded 
in  like  manner  by  a  tits  cht-pont. 
At  this  time  the  Austrian  army 
was  strongly  entrenched  on  th<? 
north  bank  of  the  Danube *tfie 
left  wing  stretching  towards  En- 
zendorf,  and  the  right  resting  on 
the  village  of  Great  Asnern. — The 
main  body  of  the  French  array 
was  collected  in  the  island  of  In- 
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ierlobau,  only  at  the  distance  of 
bout  300  or  400  toises  from  its 
opponents. 

While  Bonapartehad  been  thus  en¬ 
gaged  in  fortifying  his  position,  and 
n  preparing  such  stupendous  means 
>f  crossing  the  Danube,  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles  had  not  only  raised 
works  and  planted  cannon  to  secure 
limsell  against  an  attack,  but  he 
nad  drawn  from  Germany,  Poland 
and  Hungary,  immense  reinforce¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  easv  to  estimate 

j 

exactly  the  number  of  the  troops  in 
either  army.  At  a  fair  estimation, 
each  may  be  reckoned  at  nearly 
150,000  men ;  but  no  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Austrian  army  con- 
listed  of  raw  troops  drawn  from 
the  militia,  or  new-raised  levies.  In 
Bonaparte’s  army,  too,  were  many 
soldiers  newly  raised  and  unac¬ 
customed  to  war  ;  but  the  French 
have  learnt  the  method  of  making 
inexperienced  soldiers  fight  with 
steadiness,  discipline  and  bravery 
nearly  equal  to  their  veterans,  so 
that  they  never  are  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  an  engagement ;  while  the 
A  ustrians  and  other,  opponents  of 
the  French  have  often  been  beaten 
solely  by  means  of  the  bad  beha¬ 
viour  of  their  new  levies. 

As  the  principal  means  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  Danube,  and  the  principal 
works  of  the  French,  had  been 
formed  directly  opposite  to  the 
Austrian  redoubts  at  Essling, 
the  particular  attention  of  the 
archduke  Charles  was  directed  to 
this  point.  But  the  plan  of  Bona¬ 
parte  was  not  to  attempt  the  hazard¬ 
ous  experiment  of  crossing  the  river 
in  the  face  of  the  strongest  and 
best  prepared  part  of  the  enemy’s 
army.  He  made,  indeed,  a  feint  of 
crossing  opposite  Essling  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  attention 
and  the  force  of  the  Austrians 
principally  drawn  to  that  part3  he 


began  his  measures  for  crossing 
the  river  on  the  left  flank  of  th6 
Austrian  army,  where  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  unprotected,  and 
where  if  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  footing,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  their  entrenchments  and 
fight  him  to  great  disadvantage. 
But  as  all  his  bridges  had  been 
constructed  opposite  to  Essling, 
it  was  necessary  to  throw  over  nevr 
ones,  before  lie  could  cross  at  a 
different  part  of  the  river.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July 
these  new  bridges  were  completed. 
One  bridge  of  a  single  piece,  80 
toises  long,  was  fixed  in  less  than 
five  minutes  ;  three  others  of 
boats  and  rafts  were  also  thrown 
over  the  river.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  the  whole  French 
army  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
*at  daybreak  they  were  arranged  in 
order  of  battle,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians, 
The  archduke  Charles  was  thus 
most  completely  out-generalled : 
his  works  were  rendered  useless  ; 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
positions,  and  to  fight  the  French 
on  the  spot  chosen  by  themselves 
and  most  convenient  for  them. 
Besides  the  error  of  not  foreseeing 
the  scheme  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Austrian  general  was  guilty  of  a 
still  greater,  in  leaving  his  left 
flank  quite  exposed  and  unprotected. 
In  the  official  accounts  published 
by  the  Austrian  government,  it  is 
stated  that  the  archduke  John  was 
to  have  covered  the  left  flank 
with  his  army,  but  that  he  did  not 
arrive  from  Hungary  in  sufficient 
time.  But  surely  no  part  of  the 
line  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a 
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moment  uncovered*  especially  in 
the  face  of  such  an  enemy  as  Bo¬ 
naparte,  and  in  the  uncertain  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  arrival  of  an  army 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
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The  whole  of  the  5th  of  July  was 
spent  in  manoeuvring ;  during  the 
night  of  that  day  Bonaparte  at¬ 
tempted  to  gain  possession  of  the 
village  of  Wagram,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  On  the  morrow  a  general 
engagement  was  inevitable.  The 
arrangements  for  this  event  were 
directly  opposite  on  the  part  of, 
Bonaparte  and  of  the  archduke 
Charles.  The  former  strengthened 
his  centre,,  where  he  was  in  person, 
and  which  was  stationed  within 
cannon  shot  of  Wagram.  The 
Austrian  general,  on  the  other 
hand,  extended  his  hanks  and  weak¬ 
ened  his  centre.  At  daybreak 
on  the  6th  the  battle  began*  The 
archduke  Charles  soon  after  its 
commencement  weakened  his  cen¬ 
tre  still  further,  and  extended  and 
strengthened  his  wings  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  he  meant  to  outflank 
the  French  army.  Bonaparte,  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  manoeuvre,  at  first 
suspected  some  stratagem,  and  was 
afraid  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
seeming  blunder  of  the  Austrian 
general.  At  length,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  French  left  was 
outflanked  nearly  3000  toises, 
and  that  the  whale  space  between 
Gros-Aspem  and  W agram,  at  the 
former  of  which  the  left  of  the 
French,  and  at  the  latter  the  left 
of  the  Austrians,  were  stationed, 
was  occupied  by  artillery  ;  he  was 
convinced  that  the  archduke 
Charles  had  committed  a  great 
mistake,  and  determined  to  profit 
by  it.  For  this  purpose,  lie  com¬ 
manded  a  powerful  and  general 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  centre 
of  the  A  estrian  army  : — it  gave 
way,  and  retreated  nearly  a  league’: 
— the  right  wing,  thbs  separated 
and  left  unsuj  po  ted,  fell  rapidly 
back.  At  this  moment  it  was 
briskly  attacked  in  front  by  the 
duke  of  Rivoii ;  while  the  duke  of 
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Auerstadt  attacked  and  outflank  rb 
the  left  wing,  thrown  into  conster*  > 
nation  and  qonfusion  by  the  re-;  i 
treat  of  the  centre.  The  village 
of  Wagram  now  fell  into  the  hands  ij 
of  the  French  ;  and  the  Austrians*  jj 
routed  in  all  quarters,  retreated 
towards  Moravia.  In  this  battle 
the  French  took.  10  pieces  of  can-  : 
non  and  20,000  prisoners,  among  ] 
whom  were  nearly  400  officers,  i 
The  French  acknowledged  that: 
they  had  1500  killed  and  nearly 
4000  wounded. 

The  French  lost  no  time  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  Austrians,  and  came  upn 
with  them  at  Znaim.  Here  ana-*; 
ther  battle  took  place,  which,  how-  j 
ever,  was  soon  terminated  by  a 
proposal  from  the  emperor  Francis 
to  conclude  an  armistice.  On  the 
12th  of  July  this  armistice  was 
signed,  the  terms  of  which  too 
plainly  proved  the  extent  of  the 
loss  the  Austrians  had  sustained, 
and  how  completely  destitute  of 
hope  and  resources  they  were  left. 
All  the  strong  places  and  positions, 
which  might  be  advantageous  to 
the  French  in  case  the  war  was 
renewed,  v/eVe  delivered  up ;  and 
by  the  4th  article  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  they  were  to  aban-  i 
don  the  brave  and  loyal  inhabi-  i 
tants  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg. 

From  causes  which  ^ave  never 
been  clearly  and  f  ully  explained,  the 
negotiations  for  a  definitive  treaty 
cfJ  peace  between  France  and  Au¬ 
stria  proceeded  very  slowly,  and 
did  not  accomplish  their  object 
till  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
October.  It  is  probable  that  the 
harsh  and  severe  terms  which  were 
insisted  upon  by  Bonaparte,  and 
the  expectation  entertained  by  Au¬ 
stria,  that  the  large  British  force 
which  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Zealand,  and  threatened  the  ships 
and  arsenals  at  Antwerp,  would 
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:act  as  a  diversion,  had  some  in- 
idueuce  in  protracting  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  When  the  terms  of  peace 
;  were  made  known,  many  people 
rwere  disposed  to  regard  them  as  by 
no  means  so  unfavourable  to  Austria 
;as  had  been  generally  anticipated. 

■  Bonaparte  had  threatened  the  em¬ 
peror  Francis  with  the  loss  of  his 
power  and  title,  and  had  called 
upon  the  Hungarians  to  throw  off 
j their  dependence,  and  form  them- 
;  selves  into  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state.  Yet  he  acted  up  to 
inone  of  these  threatening?  in  the 
!  terms  on  which  he  consented  to 
make  peace.  But  the  conclusion 
which  many  were  anxious  to  draw 
from  these  circumstances  was  by 
}  210  means  well  founded.  They 
jdid  not  prove  that  the  resources  of 
|  Austria  were  much  less  exhaust- 
red  than  had  been  apprehended, 
or  that  Bonaparte  still  regarded 
her  as  formidable;  nOr  will  it  he 
[found,  when  the  sacrifices  Austria 
was  compelled  to  make  are  duly 
weighed,  that  she  came  out  of  the 
war  in  a  condition  again  to  oppose 
the  power  of  Bonaparte.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  an  event 
which  has  subsequently,  happened 
may  at  once  account  for  the  pro¬ 
tracted  negotiations,  and  for  the 
apparently  favourable  terms  on 
which  Bonaparte  granted  peace  to 
the  emperor  Francis.  This  mo¬ 
narch  must  have  hesitated  and 
struggled  long,  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  consent  to  the 
union  of  his  daughter  with  Bona¬ 
parte;  and  to  obtain  this  consent, 
the  latter  would  undoubtedly  offer 
and  grant  a  much  more  favourable 
eace  than  he  would  otherwise 
ave  consented  to. 

The  cessions  which  Austria  made 
may  be  considered  under  three 
heads  first,  those  to  the  sove¬ 
reigns  forming  the  Rhenish  league 


generally  j — secondly,  those  to  Bo¬ 
naparte  ; — and  thirdly,  those  to 
the  king  of  Saxony.  To  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  as  one  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  Rhenish  league,  Au¬ 
stria  ceded  Salzburg,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  from 
Passau  to  the  vicinity  of  Lintz. — 
To  France  she  gave  up  Fiume  and 
Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  conn- 
try  to  the  south  of  the  Save,  till 
that  river  enters  Bosnia.  The  king 
of  Saxony  obtained  a  few  villages 
in  Bohemia  ;  and  in  Poland,  the 
whole  of  Western  Gallicia,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia  to  the  Bog* 
together  with  the  city  of  Cracow, 
and  a  district  round  it  in  Eastern 
Gallicia. — Russia  obtained  so  much 
of  the  territory  of  this  latter  pro¬ 
vince,  as  should  contain  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls. — With  re¬ 
spect  to  external  politics,  the  em¬ 
peror  Francis  agreed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of 
Spain.  But  the  most  mortifying 
and  humiliating  condition  is  that 
by  which  the  Austrian  monarch 
gives  up  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  provision,  indeed, 
that  Bonaparte  shall  procure  for 
them  a  complete  and  full  pardon- 
In  every  part  of  Germany  peace 
was  now  established,  except  in  the 
Tyrol :  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  deserted  and  given  up 
by  that  government  in  whose  favour 
they  had  risen  in  arms,  and  to 
whom  they  had  manifested  an  at¬ 
tachment  unbroken  by  the  most 
dreadful  sacrifices  and  sufferings, 
still  refused  submission  to  the  Ba- 
varians  or  French.  More  than  a 
century  has  witnessed  their  fidelity 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the 
determined  and  successful  resistance 
they  have  repeatedly  made  to  the 
invaders  of  their  territory.  The 
nature  of  the  country  which  they 
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inhabit,  as  well  as  the  necessary  oc¬ 
cupation  of  their  lives,  renders  them 
a  vigorous  and  hardy  race:  the  whole 
male  population  is  from  the  age 
of  eight  years  regularly  trained  to 
the  use  of  the  gun,  by  hunting,  and 
firing  at  targets.  Hence  they  are 
proverbially  noted  as  sharp  shoot¬ 
ers,  and  very  superior  marksmen. 

In  the  year  1794*,  when  the 
French  revolutionary  armies  first 
approached  their  mountains,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  summoned 
them  to  defend  themselves.  Or¬ 
ganizing  a  levy  en  masse,  they 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  their 
frontiers,  and  repelled  the  invasion 
of  the  enemy.  At.  three  other  pe¬ 
riods,  in  1798,  1799  and  1800, 
their  bravery  prevented  their  coun¬ 
try  from  being  subdued,  or  even 
from  becoming  the  seat  of  war. 
In  1801  they  themselves  were 
equally  successful ;  but  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  misfortunes,  was  compelled, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hohen- 
linden,  to  surrender  the  Tyrol  and 
Voralberg  as  pledges.  For  three 
months  these  countries  were  in¬ 
sulted,  pillaged  and  oppressed  by 
the  French.  In  1805,  when  the 
war  again  broke  out  between  France 
and  Austria,  marshal  Ney  and  the 
Bavarian  generals  in  vain  attempt¬ 
ed  to  penetrate  the  Tyrol;  and 
had  the  fate  of  this  country  rested 
solely  upon  the  valour  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  they  would  not  have 
shared  the  calamities  of  the  Au¬ 
strian  monarchy.  The  battle  of 
Austerlitz  and  the  c  i  sequent  peace 
el  Presburgh  transferred  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Tyrolese  from  Austria 
to  Bavaria  :  but  their  leelings  and 
attachments  still  belonged  to  their 
ancient  sovereigns;  nor  was  the 
conduct  of  Bavaria  towards  them 
calculated  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
change.  Taxes  and  oppressions  iu 


every  form,  varied  only  so  ns  tin*  \ 
make  them  more  severe! v  felt,  ir: 
ritated  and  impoverished  the  Ty¬ 
rolese.  For  three  years  they  suf-  ft 
fered,  till,  at  last,  the  prospect  of 
a  new  war  between  Austria  and  j 
France  held  out  to  them  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  throwing  off  the  hateful  I 
yoke,  and  perhaps  of  benefiting  tj 
the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sove-  - 
reign. 

They  immediately  rose  in  a  mass-: 
and  marched  to  meet  their  ene¬ 
mies  :  the  latter  were  27,000  strong,  f 
but  they  were  unable  to  resist  the- 
brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  a. 
complete  victory.  Bonaparte,  ir¬ 
ritated  at  this  intelligence,  sent  a 
still  larger  force  against  them,  all 
of  whom  they  defeated  except  the: 
corps  under  Lefebvre.  As  this  s  | 
corps  was  too  powerful  for  them,, 
the  Tyrolese  took  advantage  of  l 
the  natural  strength  of  their  court-- 
try,  and,  by  occupying  the  passes ; 
and  tops  of  the  mountains,  impeded  ! 
the  progress  of  the  French,  and 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 
At  length  Lefebvre,  unable  to 
retain  the  country,  and  continually 
exposed  to  have  his  troops  cut  off 
by  an  enemy  whom  lie  could  not 
reach,  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  seek  his  safety  in  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  flight.  The  people  of  'the  Ty¬ 
rol,  having  thus  freed  their  country 
from  the  presence  of  the  French, 
and  rendered  it  a  safe  asylum  for 
such  of  the  Austrian  prisoners  as 
found  means  to  escape,  determined 
to  seek  the  enemy  beyond  their 
frontiers.  Munich,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  was  threatened  by  therm 
In  Suabia  they  took  Kempten,  and 
pushed  on  beyond  Ulrn.  In  Italy 
they  reached  within  a  few  miles 
of  Verona;  and  Carinthia  and 
Salzburg  were  for  a  time  subdued 
by  them.  Had  the  other  troops  oi 
Austria  been  animated  with  a  si- 
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luilar  courage,  and  led  oh  with 
i  ?qual  skill,  Bonaparte  would  have 
i  been  more  successfully  opposed. 

But  the  emperor  Francis  was 
again  compelled  to  make  peace, 
land,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  that 
peace,  not  only  to  give  up  t]ie  Ty- 
irolese,  but  even  to  send  one  of  her 
!  generals  to  assist  the  French  and 
Bavarians  in  persuading  or  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  submit.  The  cru¬ 
elties  of  the  French,  and  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  Bavarians,  however, 
had  made  too  deep  an  impression 
on  the  Tyrolese  for  them  to  yield 
themselves  ud  to  the  yoke  without 
resistance.  And  their  resistance 
was  most  formidable :  seme  of  the 
most  experienced  generals  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  at  the  head  of  some  of  his 
best  troops,  were  repeatedly  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  back  with  great 
loss,  even  after  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  Tyrol.  At  the 
head  of  the  mountaineers  appeared 
a  man  worthy  of  being  a  leader 
among  a  nation  of  heroes:— the 


brave  Hofter.  This  man  animated 
and  directed  the  actions  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  before  him,  un¬ 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  war,  the 
most  experienced  troops  of  Europe 
fled,  In  vain  did  Bonaparte  for  a 
long  time  pour  in  fresh  forces, 
block  up  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  forbid  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  All  his 
schemes  were  foiled ;  and  if  for  a 
short  time  the  Tyrolese  fled  before 
his  armies,  or  appeared  not  to  op¬ 
pose  their  progress,  it  was  only  to 
attack  them  to  more  advantage  in 
tne  passes  or  the  mountains,  or 
when  they  were  unprepared.  On 
the  conquest  of  the  country  Bona¬ 
parte  was  determined  :  and  at 
length  he  effected  it  (if  conquest 
that  can  be  called,  where  every 
inhabitant  possesses  an  unsubdued 
spirit)  by  pouring  in  continued  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  by  the  capture  and 
infamous  execution  of  the  gallant 
HofFer. 
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NO  part  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  British  Isles, 
lay  more  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  Bonaparte’s  power  than 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  while  at 
the  same  time  his  enmity  and  hatred 
were  directed  against  the  Swedish 
monarch  almost  in  an  equal  degree 
as  they  were  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
After  France  had  strjpt  Sweden  of 
her  German  dominions,  the  only 
mode  by  which  she  could  further 
weaken  and  reduce  her  was  by  in¬ 
citing  the  Russian  emperor  to  at¬ 
tack  her  on  the  side  of  Finland. 
In  the  last  volume  of  our  Register 
we.  gave  an  account  of  the  war 
which  w’as  carried  on  between  the 
two  powers  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  cf  Bothnia :  the  contest 
was  long  and  arduous;  and  though 
Russia  by  the  immense  superiority 
of  her  forces,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance  oi  the  scene  ot  war  lyin^ 
so  much  nearer  her  own  tehitorie?, 
at  last  succeeded  in  wresthm  the 
whole  of  Finland  from  Sweden, 
yet  she  found  herself  unable  to 
touus  tne  head  of  the  Gulf  of 


Bothnia;  and  direct  her  march 
against  Sweden  Proper. 

The  war  would  probably  have 
been  renewed  with  similar  obstinacy 
as  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1 809 
would  have  permitted  the  respective 
armies  to  march  and  act,  had  not  a 
revolution  in  .Sweden  for  a  time 
suspended  hostilities, and  ultimately 
brought  about  a  peace.  In  orden 
to  trace  the  origin  and  cause  of: 
this  revolution  (which,  in  an  age 
that  had  not  witnessed  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  changes  and  overthrow  of: 
empires,  which  France  has  accom¬ 
plished,  would  have  been  deemed 
and  narrated  as  an  historical  object 
of  prime  importance,)  it  may  be 
proper  briefly  to  sketch  the  conduct 
and  state  cf  Sweden  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  hostilities  with 
France.  The  result  of  the  first 
coalition  into  which  Sweden  en¬ 
tered  against  France,  was  the  loss 
oi  her  trade ;  of  the  second  coali¬ 
tion,  the  loss  of  Pomerania,  a  pro¬ 
vince  to  which  she  was  obliged  in 
a  great  measure  to  look  for  the 
supply  oi  her  inhabitants  with  corn. 
\V1  len  the  conferences  were  held  at 

Tilsit, 
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g  filsit,  Sweden  was  invited  to  join 
Si  them;  but  Gustav  us,  who  pos- 
*?ssed  a  mind  endowed  with  more 
■  ertinacity  than  became  the  mo- 
i  rrch  of  an  impoverished  nation, 
..nd  who  looked  more  to  what  he 
onceived  to  be  his  own  honour  and 
3  onsistency,  than  to  the  happiness 
pf  his  people,  absolutely  refused  to 
pecome  a  party  in  the  conferences. 
To  the  loss  of  Pomerania  succeeded 
i:he  loss  of  Finland, — a  province 
which  the  more  favoured  states  of 
Europe  would  have  regarded  as  of 
attle  moment  or  utility,  but  to 
which  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
Sweden  were  considerably  indebted 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  point 
of  population  and  intrinsic  value, 
Finland  might  justly  be  considered 
as  forming  one  third  part  of  the 
Swedish  empire. 

Still  the  Swedish  people  per¬ 
ceived  their  monarch  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  Russia  ; 
a  war  by  which  so  much  territory 
had  been  already  lost ; — which  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  trade 
of  the  kingdom  ; — and  to  support 
which  they  were  compelled  to  bear 
the  most  oppressive  taxes,  while 
their  means  of  paying  tham  were 
proportionally  reduced.  If  they 
looked  forward,  they  anticipated 
only  an  increase  of  misfortunes  and 
evils,  without  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  any  advantage,  or  even 
alleviation.  That  Russia  had 
leagued  herself  to  France,  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  justice  and  maxims 
of  policy  ; — that  the  government 
or  France  was  built  on  oppression 
and  cruelty,  and  aimed  at  the  con¬ 
quest  or  desolation  of  all  Europe, 
were  to  them  insufficient  reasons, 
why  they,  a  comparatively  feeble 
people,  and  fortunately  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  her  power,  should 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  endeavour 
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to  save  Europe,  g.nd  punish  or  re¬ 
press  the  ambition  of  France. 

In  the  midst  of  the  poverty  and 
want  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Po¬ 
merania  and  Finland,  a  dreadful 
infectious  disorder  broke  out  in 
Sweden,  which,  from  the  inability 
of  the  poorer  order  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  procure  the  necessary  me¬ 
dical  advice  and  assistance,  or  even 
the  proper  food  and  attendance, 
made  great  ravages  amongst  them. 
Nor  were  causes  of  discontent  con¬ 
fined  to  the  'people ;  the  army, 
finding  that  their  sovereign  was 
resolved  again  to  lead  them  to  a 
war,  in  which  defeat,  loss,  and  ex¬ 
treme  hardships  were  certain,  and 
which  they  thought  might  be  avoid¬ 
ed  if  he  looked  more  to  the  good  of 
his  subjects,  and  dismissed  from  his 
mind  the  quixotic  idea  of  opposing 
France,  manifested  unequivocal 
signs  of  discontent.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  western  army  determined, 
to  march  to  Stockholm.  The  other 
armies  evinced  a  similar  determina¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  these  things  were 
known  to  the  king,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  to  the  south  of  Sweden, 
and  endeavour  to  collect  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  re¬ 
volted  armies.  The  nobility  in 
Stockholm  presented  strong  remon¬ 
strances  against  this  plan  :  but  the 
king  continuing  obstinately  fixed  to 
his  purpose,  they  judged  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  miike  him  a  prisoner.  In 
this  situation  of  affairs,  the  duke 
of  Sudermania  was  called  upon  to 
assume  a  temporary  government, 
till  final  measures  were  taken  re¬ 
specting  the  king. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
assemble  the  diet ;  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  depose  the  king,  and  to 
place  the  duke  of  Sudermania  on 
the  throne.  A  new  constitution 
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was  formed,  consisting  of  1 1 4-  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  the  most  important  of  which 
are  to  the  following  parport :  —  The 
government  is  declared  to  be  mo¬ 
narchical  and  hereditary,  with  limi¬ 
tation  to  the  male  issue  : — the  king 
is  wholly  exempt  from  responsibi¬ 
lity,  but  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  slate,  appointed  by  him,  are 
to  be  responsible  for  the  advice 
they  give.  The  privilege  of  de¬ 
ciding  upon  all  business  before  the 
council  is  vested  in  the  king,  who 
may  assent  or  dissent,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  members :  to  them  is 
allowed  only  the  liberty  of  remon* 
strating  ;  and  they  are  to  record 
their  dissent  from  the  opinion  of 
t!  e  long :  if  they  do  not,  they  are 
t  bt  deemed  guilty  of  abetting  the 
king  in  his  decision,  it  it  should  be 

O 

unconst;  utional.  No  person  can 
be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  ho¬ 
nour  or  property,  without  trial : — no 
j  vf  oit  can  be  harassed  or  perse¬ 
cuted  for  his  religious  opinions. — 
No  judge  can  be  removed  from  his 
office  T  he  king,  without  just 
c  ■  a  ,  of  of  criminality.  The 
c  ■  •  i e  be  regularly  assembled, 

but  no  diet  ’  to  sit  longer  than 
three  morn  its  No  officer  of  the 
crown  is  «...  ivss  hri  hi  once  in  the 
election  oi  tl  ,*  members  of  the. diet, 
No  mar.  while  a  member  oi  the 
cf  t  can  be  accused  or  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  for  what  he  may  have 
done  or  said  in  his  respective  state, 
unless  the  state  to  which  Iv  belongs 
snail  require  it.  The  king  cannot 
impose  any  taxes  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  diet. — The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  to  be  superintended  by 
a  committee. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  Sweden  was 
known  in  Russia,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powers : 
this  however  was  not  cf  lor*/  dura- 
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tion.  The  particular  causes  whicl 
terminated  it  are  not  well  under:  j 
stood  :  but  there  is  ground  for  sup 
posing  that  Russia  was  anxious  tc 
interfere  in  the  settlement  of  th  j 
Swedish  government  to  a  greate;  \ 
extent  than  the  duke  of  Sudermanu- j 
and  tire  Swedish  nobility  were 
willing  to  admit.  Some  difficulty 
might  also  arise  from  the  express 
declaration  of  the  new  king,  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  consent 
to  any  peace  with  Russia,  which 
should  be  disgraceful  to  Sweden, 
or  compel  her  to  take  up  arms 
against  her  faithful  ally  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  war  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  was  accordingly  re¬ 
newed  ;  but  misfortune  still  at¬ 
tended  the  armies  or  the  latter  ;  and 
as  the  former  receded  from  some 
of  her  demands  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  most  harsh  and  dishonour— 
able,  peace  was  at  length  concluded 
between  them  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Great  sacrifices  of  ter¬ 
ritory  were  necessarily  made  by 
Sweden :  the  sea  of.  Aland,  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  rivers* 
of  Tornea  and  Meconio  were  fixed; 
as  the  future  boundaries  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  islands 
at  an  equal  distance  from  Aland! 
and  Finland  were  ceded  to  Russia, j 
while  Sweden  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  .;ut  as  were  nearer  to  her  own 
coast.  Sweden  obtained  some  re¬ 
laxation  with  respect  to  her  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  Great  B:  i- 
cain  :  she  promised  to  adhere  to 
what  Bonaparte  is  pleased  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  continental  system, 
under  certain  modifications  which 
the  necessities  of  the  country  abso¬ 
lutely  required.  The  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  engaged  to  shut  his  ports  to  the 
slops  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to 
allow  the  importation  of  any  thing 
from  that  country,  except  salt  and 

colonial 
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colonial  produce.  Soon  after  peace 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  the  latter  opened  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  France  and  Denmark : 
the  terms  with  Denmark  were  soon 
adjusted,  nor  do  they  contain  any 
thing  remarkable.  The  negotia¬ 
tion  with  France  was  more  pro¬ 
tracted  :  by  the  terms  of  it,  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  the  continental 
system  was  imposed  on  Sweden,  to 
which,  however,  as  yet,  she  has  not 
been  compelled  to  submit.  As  soon 
as  the  new  constitution  of  Sweden 
was  fixed,  and  it  was  found  that 
die  people  were  completely  tran¬ 
quillized  and  content,  more  liberty 
'was  eiven  to  Gustav  us,  and  a  re- 
guLir  income  was  allowed  him. 

Denmark  offers  little  to  our 
notice  this  year.  From  the  nature 
and  situation  of  her  territories,  she 
suffers  much  from  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Norway,  unproduc¬ 
tive  In  itself,  and  cut  off  by  our  su¬ 
perior  maritime  power  from  all,  re¬ 
gular  connexion  with  the  more  fer¬ 
tile  territories  of  Zealand  and  Jut¬ 
land,  has  suffered  considerably  : 
nor  has  Zealand  itself  been  much 
more  fortunate  although  this 
island  is  extremely  productive  of 
corn,  yet  it  is  indebted  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  for  many  of , the  necessaries 
of  life,  from  which  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  by  our  ships  cruising 
in  die  Belts.  As,  however,  it  was 
evidently  for  the  mutual  advantage 
cf  Denmark  and  Britain,  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  should  take 
place  between  them,  the  former 
government,  as  far  as  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  Bonaparte,  has  relaxed 
in  her  interdiction  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  and  colonial  produce.  And 
as  the  very  existence  of  Norway 
depended  on  her  interchanging  her 
timber  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  trade  between  that  country  and 
Britain  has  been  carried  on  with 
1809*  . 


little  interruption.  Iceland,  the 
oldest  colony  of  any  European  state, 
has  been  taken  possession  of,  rather 
than  conquered,  by  the  English  ; 
but  hitherto  our  humanity  has  had 
more  room  for  exertion  in  this  inhos¬ 
pitable  spot,  than  cur  commerce. 

The  affairs  of  Russia,  independ¬ 
ently  of  her  connexion  with  France 
and  her  war  with  Sweden,  are  of 
li  ttle  importance.  As  soon  as  peace, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey 
had  been  brought  about  by  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Adair  and  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  Austrian  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Porte,  Russia  directed 
her  arms  against  that  power.  It 
was  expected  that  the  fate  of  this 
shattered  and  convulsed  empire 
would  soon  be  decided.  Another 
revolution  had  taken  place  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  which  Mustapha  Ba- 
raicter  had  been  either  I  slain  or 
compelled  to  fly,  and  the  Janissa¬ 
ries  had  assumed  a  tumultuous  and 
despotic  power.  But  the  Russian 
forces,  though  opposed  to  a  go¬ 
vernment  at.  all  times  feeble,  and 
latterly  become  convulsed  to  the 
very  centre,  did  not  succeed  or 
advance  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  great  object  with 
so  much  celerity  as  was  anticipated. 
That  the.  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
empire  is*  at  hand,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  but  till  the  pleasure  of 
Bonaparte  decrees  its  dissolution, 
the  power  of  Russia  will  be  im¬ 
potent  against  it.  With  respect  to 
the  internal  situation  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  it  may  easily  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  from  the  devotion  of  its  mo¬ 
narch  to  the  very  creatures  of  Bo¬ 
naparte;— the  ill-will  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  th?  nobility  from  this 
cause,  and  from  the  almost  de¬ 
struction  of  their  revenues,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  interruption  of  the 
commerce  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.|In  the  case  of  Russia* 
'  2D  the 
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the  impossibility  of  imposing  ef¬ 
fectual  and  permanent  restrictions 
on  commerce  is  abundantly  ma¬ 
nifest.  So  overloaded  was  this 
country  with  superabundant  pro¬ 
duce,  and  so  destitute  of  the  articles 
for  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
exchange  it,  that  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  was  at  length  compelled  to 
admit  of  the  exportation  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  naval  stores  to  Britain,  and 
to  receive  from  her  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  no  country 
on  the  continent  suffered  more 
from  the  interruption  of  commerce 
than  those  of  Holland.  Their 
habits  and  their  necessities  alike  lead 
them  to  commercial  pursuits.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  aware  of  this,  and  suspect¬ 
ing  that  they  would  favour  and 
encourage  the  importation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  goods,  obliged  his  brother 
Louis  to  impose  very  rigid  restric¬ 
tions  on  his  subjects.  Louis,  na¬ 
turally  of  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition,  and  not  able  to  witness 
the  distresses  of  his  subjects  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  wish  to  relieve  them, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  soften  his 
brother,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
relax  his  anti-commercial  edicts 
with  respect  to  the  Dutch.  Some 
time,  and  for  a  short  period,  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  ;  for  de¬ 
crees  were  issued  allowing:  the  ex- 
portation  of  certain  articles,  the 
produce  of  Holland,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  But  these  decrees  were  either 
rescinded  in  such  a  short  time,  or 
were  so  constantly  altered,  that  com¬ 
mercial  adventurers  were  afraid  to 
act  upon  them.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  the  Dutch  had  suffered  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  ambition,  and  cf  his  hatred 
against  this  country,  they  were 
officially  accused  in  the  Moniteur 
of  having  deserted  the  cause  of  the 


continent,  and  opposed  the  anti-* 
commercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte* 
This  accusation  drew  from  the 
Dutch  a  pathetic  appeal  to  what 
they  had  suffered  and  done  for 
Fran  ce  ;  but  the  appeal  was  made 
in  vain.  Bonaparte  knew’  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  hordes  of  custom¬ 
house  officers,  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  and  eolonial  produce 
to  an  enormous  amount,  was  srnug- 

fled  into  Holland,  and  through 
lolland  introduced  into  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  even  into  France  itself. 
The  expedition  of  the  English 
against  Flushing  took  place  about 
this  time  i  he  conceived  that  if  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
had  formed  part  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  they  would  have  been  better 
prepared  for  an  invasion,  and  would 
not  have  exposed  his  navy  and  ar¬ 
senals  at  Antwerp  to  such  great 
danger.  As  soon  therefore  as  he 
had  finished  the  war  with  Austria, 
he  summoned  his  brother  Louis  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
changes  that  he  deemed  necessary 
in  Holland,  and  of  infusing  into 
him,  if  possible,  a  portion  of  his 
own  callousness  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  subjects,  and  of  his  hatred  to 
England. 

In  France  itself,  our  attention  is 
called  this  year  to  a  very  important 
scene  5 — the  divorce  of  Bonaparte 
from  his  empress  Josephine.  But 
before  we  detail  the  particulars  of 
that  scene*  we  shall  advert  to  the 
speech  of  the  emperor  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  and  the  usual  annual 
exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
country. 

The  legislative  bod^  met  on 
the  3d  of  December,  when  Bona¬ 
parte  addressed  them  in  the  usual 
strain.  He  rapidly  sketched  his 
triumphs  in  Spain  and  Austria ; 
and  congratulated  them  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  what  he  denominated 
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le  fourth  Punic  war  in  the  short 
pace  of  three  months.  He  then 
adverted  to  our  fatal  and  inglorious 
•■xpedition  to  the  Scheldt*  “  The 
renius  of  France  conducted  the 
English  army :  it  has  terminated  its 
(rejects  in  the  pestilential  marshes 
'f  Walcheren.”  The  extension  of 
(he  French  empire  is  the  next  sub¬ 
ject  of  congratulation.  The  Tus¬ 
cans  were  worthy  of  forming  part 
l)f  the  great  nation,  from  the  mild- 
iess  of  their  character,  from  the 
attachment  of  their  ancestors  to 
Trance,  and  from  the  services  they 
nave  rendered  to  European  civilisa¬ 
tion:  on  these  accounts  they  are 
united  to  the  empire.  The  pope 
as  stripped  of  his  temporal  power 
:>.nd  territory,  and  compelled  to 
restore  it  to  the  successor  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  from  whom  he  received 

t,  because  the  great  schemes  of 
Bonaparte  were  always  opposed  in 
|:he  Peninsula  by  the  weakness  or 
treachery  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
IThe  treaty  of  Vienna  has  given  to 
Trance  a  great  extent  of  territory 
bn  the  Adriatic  sea :  this  territory 
I  s  formed  into  the  Illyrian  republic, 
jr  and  shall  be  governed  in  such  a 
^manner  as  shall  enable  France 
ieither  to  protect  or  punish  the 
[(neighbouring  Turkish  empire.” 

!  Holland,  placed  between  England 
rind  France, — but  from  her  position 
rhe  natural  outlet  of  the  principal 
prteries  of  the  latter,  must  undergo 
Isome  changes,  in  order  to  cover 
jthe  safety  of  the  empire,  and  pror 
:  mote  the  mutual  interest  of  the  two 
‘countries.  This  speech  concluded 
I  with  denouncing  the  flight  of  the 
iieOpard  to  the  ocean,  in  order  to 
[avoid  shame,  defeat,  and  death,  as 
:  >oon  as  Bonaparte  should  cross  the 
^Pyrenees. 

In  the  annual  exposition  of  the 
[State  of  the  French  empire,  it  is 
acknowledged  that '  its  commerce 
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suffers  considerably  ;  nor  is  there 
any  hope  held  out  that  it  would 
speedily  regain  its  former  freedom 
and  flourishing  state.  In  order  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  French 
people  from  this  gloomy  and  dis¬ 
couraging  subject,  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  Napoleon  are  enume¬ 
rated  and  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  exultation 
and  triumph  ;  while  the  perfidy  and 
the  blunders  of  the  English  ministry 
are  brought  into  contrast  with 
French  honour,  moderation,  and 
success.  It  is  positively  denied  that 
Bonaparte  ever  entertained  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Poland* 
or  that  he  views  with  the  least  jea¬ 
lousy  or  ill-will  the  great  accession 
of  territory  gained  by  Russia  from 
Austria  and  Sweden.  The  neces¬ 
sity  and  advantage  of  uniting  part 
of  Holland  to  France  are  more 
fully  dwelt  upon  than  in  the  speech 
of  Bonaparte.  But  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  passage  in  this  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pose,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America*, 
The  French  emperor  will  not  op¬ 
pose  their  independence  ;—»-as  if  it 
rested  with  him,  destitute  as  he  is 
of  a  navy,  whether  the  Spanish 
colonies  should  be  free  or  not. 

The  works  that  have  been  carried 

on  in  the  interior  of  France  are 

next  enumerated  :  among  these  the 

most  useful  are  the  canal  Napoleon, 

which  will  unite  the  Rhine  and  the 

Rhone  ; — the  maritime  works  at 

Cherburg,  where  the  rock  has  been 

hollowed  out  30  feet  below  hi  ah 

<*■> 

water  the  roads  which  traverse 
the  Alps,  the  Appenines,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  in  every  direction  ;  and 
the  draining  the  sterile  marihes  of 
Bourgoing,  Cotentin,  and  Roche¬ 
fort.  On  no  work  have  the  French 
bestowed  more  pains,  laid  out  more 
money,  or  exerted  more  skill  and 
labour,  than  on  their  high  roads., 
2D  2  which 
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which  lead  from  the  empire  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  :  and  by  no 
work  perhaps  has  France  more 
contributed  to  her  victories  and 
conquests.  By  means  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  roads  leading  from  France  to 
Germany,  Bonaparte  in  every  war 
with  Austria,  and  particularly  in 
the  last,  was  enabled  to  transport 
with  so  much  celerity,  such  im¬ 
mense  bodies  of  troops,  with  their 
requisite  artillery,  accoutrements, 
and  provisions,  and  to  bring  up, 
whenever  it  was  requisite,  fresh 
reinforcements. 

A  rumour  had  for  a  long  time 
gone  abroad,  which,  though  it  oc¬ 
casionally  died  hway,  was  always 
revived  after  a  short  interval,  that 
Bonaparte  meant  to  divorce  Jose¬ 
phine,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
himself  with  a  younger  and  more 
noble  bride.  At  last,  on  the  16th 
of  December,  his  design  to  dissolve 
his  marriage  was  formally  an¬ 
nounced,  The  project  of  a  decree 
on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
senate  on  that  day,  and  before  the 
sitting  terminated  the  law  autho¬ 
rizing  the  divorce  was  enacted.  To 
witness  this  divorce,  most  of  the 
relations1  of  Bonaparte  and  Jose¬ 
phine  were  summoned  to  Paris. 
The  archchancellor  was  ordered  to 
attend  in  the  grand  cabinet  of  the 
emperor,  v  here  the  empress,  the 
kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and 
Naples  ;  the  viceroy  of  Italy  ;  the 
queens  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and 
Spain  ;  madame,  the  mother  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  princess  Pau¬ 
line,  were  assembled. — The  empe¬ 
ror  then  explained  to  them  his 
views,  and  the  motives  which  had 
led  him  to  form  them  and  carry 
them  into  execution.  Anxious  to 
promote  the  interests  of  France, 
and  convinced  that  those  interests 
would  be  best  secured  if  he  should 
leave  children  to  inherit  his  throne. 


brought;  up  in  the  knowledge  of  I  1 
plans,  an d  i m b i bi ng from  li i m  h is lo'  I 
of  the  French  people,-  he  had  con1  \ 
to  the  reluctant  determination  ' 
divorce  the  empress  Josephine,  l  j 
whom  he  could  no  longer  expect  i 
have  issue,  in  order  that  he  mig] 
unite  himself  to  a  more  youthfr 
bride.  This  motive  alone,  and  m 
any  ground  of  complaint  again 
the  empress,  whom  he  wished  sti 
to  retain  the  title,  and  whom  1: 
should  always  esteem,  had  led  hit 
to  this  step.  As  soon  as  Bona  part 

^  r  x  .  s 

had  finished,  tire  empress  steppe  j 
forward,  and  declared  that  six' 
willingly  consented  to  the  divorce  j 
in  order  to  further  the  emperor 
generous  and  patriotic  views.  Fror 
him  she  had  received  all  she  po: 
scssed :  towards  him  she  felt  thl 
strongest  attachment ;  of  this  a? 
tachment  she  gave  the  greatest  proo 
by  consenting  to  cease  to  be  hi 
wife. — A  proces  verbal  was  the 
drawn  up,  which  was  signed  by  thl 
kings,  queens,  princes,  and  prim 
cesses  present,  as  Well  as  by  th 
emperor  and  empress.  Thus  ter 
minated  a  scene  which  we  might 
be  disposed  to  mock  for  its  mum 
mery,  did  not  the  character  of  Bo: 
naparte  forcibly  and  painfully  im. 
press  upon  our  minds  the  convic. 
lion,  that  it  is  intended  to  produce 
and  will  most  assuredly  produce 
the  consolidation  and  permanenc) 
of  his  power,  and  the  consequeni 
hopelessness  of  the  restoration  oi 
independence  to  Europe. 

Of  the  changes  which  Bonaparte 
has  effected  on  the  continent  oi 
Europe,  perhaps  a  pretty  clear  and 
adequate  idea  may  be  formed,  by 
a  description  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  and  of  Prussia:  — 
the  one  made  up  of  a  number  of 
states,  before  their  union  subject  to 
very  dilferent  governments ;  and 
the  latter,  reduced  by  an  ill-con¬ 
ducted 
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ducted  war  below  the  level  of  most 
of  the  newly  created  kingdoms  of 
Bonaparte.  The  kingdom  of  West¬ 
phalia  is  divided  into  eight  depart¬ 
ments  ;  its  area  consists'  of  about 
3000  square  miles,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  amounts  to  1,9  343.  Tins 

population  consists  of  Prussians, 
‘Hessians,  Hanoverians,  Bruns- 
wickers,  &c-,  who  rejoice  at,  or 
are  dissatisfied  with,  their  new  sove¬ 
reign  and  form  of  government,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  comparative  happi¬ 
ness  or. misery  they  experienced  be¬ 
fore  they  were  subdued  arid  incor¬ 
porated.  The  Hessians  have  the 
least  cause  to  lament  the  change  in 
their  condition  ; — -the  people  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  the  most. 
This  motley  group  is  kept  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  an  immense  military 
force,  much  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  territory.  The  contingent  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
amounts  to  20,000  infantry,  3,500 
cavalry,  and'  1,500  artillery;  but 
the  French  emperor  is  always  ready 
to  supply  troops  to  keep  his  new 
kingdoms  in  subjection,  under  the 
pretext  of  enabling  them  to  main¬ 
tain  their  military  establishment. 

In  several  respects  the  German 
states  which  now  form  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  are  theoretically 
benefited  since  their  incorporation. 
It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the 
privileges  granted  bv  their  new 

X  O  #  <_u  J 

constitution  will  ever  be  fully  and 
regularly  enjoyed.  Some,  indeed, 
have  already  taken  place.  All 
kinds  of  slavery  and  vassalage  are 
abolished.  In  the  eye  of  the  haw, 
all  are,  declared  to  have  equal 
rights.  The  indifference,  or  the 
liberality,  manifested  by  Bonaparte 
in  points  of  r  .  gion,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  :  every  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship  is  permitted,  and 
no  political  disability  is  recognised. 
The  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
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is  established.  The  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  is  regular  and  uniform.  These 
blessings  are  counterbalanced,  or 
dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness,  arising  from  the 
conscription  laws  ; — the  decrease  of 
their  comforts,  by  the  annihilation 
of  their  trade  ; — the  suppression  of 
their  feeling's,  from  the  dread  of 

O  7 

mi  lit. try  execution,  should  they  ut¬ 
ter  a  complaint ; — the  subversion  of 
tneir  moral  principles,  from  the 
secrecy,  deceit,  and  fraud,  they  are 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  elude  the  conscription 
laws;  or  to  procure  by  exchange  a 
few  of  the  prohibited  comforts  of 
life  ; — and  finally,  by  the  decline  of 
civilization  and  learning  among; 
them,  owing  to  the  military  cha¬ 
racter  of  tligir  government. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  not-* 
withstanding  the  severe  losses  she 
has  sustained  in  the  south-west  of 
Poland  and  the  north-west  of  Ger¬ 
many,  still  contains  a  population  of 
more  than  five  millions.  Her  in¬ 
feriority  therefore  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  territory  she  has 
been  compelled  to  relinquish,  as 
from  the  weakness  and  impoliev  of 
her  government.  Although  her  fall 
resulted  from  these  causes,  they 
are  still  suffered  to  subsist  and  ope¬ 
rate.  Every  measure  which  would 
call  forth  the  industry  of  her  inha¬ 
bitants  is  now  peculiarly  necessary, 
in  order  to  compensate  For  her 
losses  ;  yet  monopolies  and  restric¬ 
tions  are  still  allowed  to  continue. 
Policy  dictates  to  Prussia  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  giving  up  the  idea  of 
continuing  a  military  power,  while 
it  points  out  the  advantages  she 
possesses  f  >r  commerce  ;  yet  the 
king  still  fondly  cherishes  the  hones 
and  plans  ■  formed  by  the  great 
Frederic,  and  ' directs  his  feeble 
efforts  to  recruit  his  army  in  the 
midst  oi  an  impoverished  people. 

From 
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From  this  rage  for  continuing 
Prussia  a  military  power,  conse¬ 
quences  prejudicial,  not  only  to 
commerce,  but  also  to  the  finances, 
have  resulted  :  the  soldiers  are  paid 
regularly  and  fully,  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  functionaries  are  left  unpaid,  or 
receive  only  half  their  salaries : 
the  state  paper  is  at  a  great  dis¬ 
count  :  no  money  circulates :  peo¬ 
ple  lock  it  up,  unable  to  employ  it 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
trade,  and  afraid  to  discover  their 
possession  of  it,  lest  they  should  be 
summoned  to  contribute  to  forced 


loans.  From  these  circumstances 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the 
Prussian  government  is  a  still 
greater  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  its 
own  subjects,  than  the  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  France,  and  that  its 
misfortunes  have  not  yet  opened 
its  eyes  to  their  causes  and  remedy' : 
a  further  illustration  and  proof,  if 
it  were  needful,  of  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  old  governments  of 
Europe .  have  fallen  principally 
through  their  own  obstinacy,  pre-, 
judice,  weakness,  and  folly, 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES 

In  tlic  Year  1809. 


DECEMBER,  ISOS. 

' 

!  31.  On  Friday  a  great  crowd  of 
beople  gathered  round  the  house  of 
l  Mr.  Hunt,  a  tinman,  in  Chandos- 
treet,  Covent-Gatden,  on  the  sup- 
>osition  that  a  girl,  who  had  been 
lis  servant,  had  lost  her  life  through 
>eating  and  starvation,  as  was  very 
miversally  circulated  through  the 
:rowd.  In  the  evening  the  popular 
ndignation  rose  to  such  a  height, 
hat  several  panes  of  glass  were 
broken  in  the  house  by  the  mob. 
Mlice  officers  were  called  in,  and 
i he  crowd  were  dispersed.  An  in- 
rauest  was  then  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Thistle,  in  the  same  street,  be¬ 
fore  Anthony  Gell,  esq.  coroner  for 
Westminster.  The  substance  of 
he  evidence  was,  that  Ann  Fane, 
he  deceased,  was  a  girl  about  fif- 
een  years  of  ane,  and  had  been  a 
lauper  in  the  workhouse  at  Lynn, 
n  Norfolk,  in  consequence  of  her 
laving  been  the  orphan  child  of 
ioor  parents.  She  was  taken  a 
Fort  time  back  into  the  service  of 
Mr.  H.  as  an  apprentice.  She  was 
Fought  by  her  -mistress  to  be  an 
into  ward  trirl,  and  at  different  times 
;eceived  correction.  From  what 
:ause  it  did  not  appear,  but  she 
tell  into  a  dangerous  state  of  ill- 
health.  Dr.  Merriman,  of  the 
Western  Dispensary,  prescribed  ior 
her  at  different  times  ;  but  she  was 
always  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  H. 


A  relation  frequently  visited  her, 
but  always  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
H.  and  nothing  particular  came 
out.  A  neighbour  had  frequently 
heard  the  girl  cry  out,  and  there 
were  the  marks  of  blows  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  her  person.  But  Dr. 
Merriman  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  any  appearance  whatever 
of  injury,  such  as  was  sufficient  t® 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
patient,  either  internally  or  exter¬ 
nally ;  and  the  deceased  having 
been  for  some  time  ill,  the  verdict 
was — Died  a  natural  death. 

The  suit  commenced  by  Francis 
Newbery,  esq.  of  Heathfteld  Park, 
in  Sussex,  against  the  inhabitants 
of  his  parish,  for  the  damage  he 
sustained  by  his  woods  having  been 
twice  set  on  fire,  in  the  month  of 
March  last,  by  some  person  or  per¬ 
sons  unknown,  has  been  determined 
by  the  payment  to  him  of  the  sum 
awarded,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinions  of  two  eminent  counsel, 
who  both  agreed,  that  Mr.  New¬ 
bery  was  entitled  to  recover,  under 
the  acts  of  the  18th  of  Edward  I. 
and  the  <3th  of  George  I.  This 
case  is  of  importance  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  it  will  show,  that  in 
such  atrocious  attempts  upon  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  others  who  are  active 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  ma¬ 
lice  will  miss  of  its  aim,  and  the 
injury  fall  upon  the  neighbourhood, 
instead  of  the  individual. 
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FAMILY  OF  BONAPARTE. 

Napoleop . .  Emperor  of  France  and  king  of  Italy. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain. 

Louis  Bonaparte  . .  ......  King  of  Holland. 

Jerome  Bonaparte . King  of  Westphalia. 

Eugene  Beaiiharnois,  step-7  r  T.  i 

°  \t'  7  r  viceroy  of 

son  t©  Napoleon . J  J  J  * 

Infant  daughter  of  ditto. .  Princess  of  Bologna. 

Joachim  Murat,  brother-7  TA.  r  x T  , 

in-law  to  Napoleon ...  J  Ku,S  of  NaPles- 

Cardinal  Fesche,  uncle  tol  Archbp.  of  Lyons  and  primate  of  the  co$v 

Napoleon. . ...  f  ......  J  federation  of  the  Rhine. 

Vassal  Kings  of  Bonaparte  s  Creation. 

*  *  / 

King  of  Bavaria. 

King  of  Wurtemburgj 
King  ef  Saxony. 

,  Y 

Some  of  the  French  Nobility  created  by  Bonaparte. 

C.  M.  Talleyrand .  i'Pl™ce,  of  Benevento,  in  the  kingdom  of 

'  \  Naples. 

Marshal  Bernadotte .  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo. 

—  - -  Berthier . .  Prince  of  Neufehatel  (Swit;  erland.) 

- - Marmont .  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Dalmatia.) 

— — — ■  Junot, . . . .  Duke  of  A bf antes  (Portugal.) 

- —  Savary . ^Duke  of  Royigo  (Italy,  near  Venice.) 

- Davoust . Duke  of  Auerstadt. 

—  Augereau .  Duke  of  Castiglioni  (in  Italy, near  Mantua.) 

—  - *  Bessieres .  Duke  of  Istria  (East  of  the  Venetian  Gulf.) 

- - -  Kellerman . Duke  of  Valmy. 

- -  Arlichis . Duke  of  Padua  (near  Venice.) 

—  1  ■ —  Caulincourt . .  Duke  of  Vicenza  (near  Venice.) 

— — - - Duroc .  Duke  of  Friouli  (north  of  Venice.) 

- —  Victor .  Duke  of  Belluno  (near  Venice.) 

— — —  Soult . Duke  of  Dalmatia  (Gulf  of  Venice.) 

*  - Lefebre. .  . . Duke  of  Dantzick. 

1 —  ■ —  Moncey . . .  DukeofCornegliano(inItaly,nearParma.) 

- Mortier . .  Duke  of  Treviso  (near  Venice.) 

— —  M:«?sena . Duke  of  Rivoli  (near  Turin.) 

_ _ Ney. .  f  Duke  of  Elchingen  (Germany,  circle  of 

. .  V  Swabia.) 

~7 - Lasnes .  Duke  of  Montebello  (ItVy)  killed. 

Mons.  Cambaceres .  Duke  of  Parma  (Italy.) 

- - Lebrun . Duke  of  Piacenza  (Italy.) 

- - Lacul . Count  Sessac. 

*  - — -  Clark . Count  Huenberg, 
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SUPPLIES  SENT  TO  SPAiN  ANt) 
PORTUGAL. 

Seiit  since  the  I  st  of  May,  1 808. 
Pieces  of  cannon. ;  98  and  31,600 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Howitzers. ...  38,  and  7,200  do. 
darronades. .  . .  90,  and  4,000  do. 

Vfusquets . 200,177 

Rifles . 200 

Swords . 61,391 

Pikes . * .  79*000 

Infantry  accoutrement — sets  39,000 

Ball  cartridges .  23, 47 7 >95 5 

Lead  balls .  6,060,000 

Whole  barrels  of  powder. .  15,400 
Specie. .  i /1, 931, 903 
Bills  of  exchange  negotiated200,434 

Camp  equipage  . . .  10,000 

Tents. .  . .  .  . . . .  .  .  40,000 

Linen— y;  irds .  118,000 

Cloth — do . *  125,000 

Calico*,  do . *  82,000 

Serge— pieces. .  . .  6,485 

Cloth,  *  do. .  * . .  4,016 

Great  coats.  * .  50,000 

■Suits  of  clothing. .......  92,000 

Shirts* .  35,000 

Shoes*  * . .  96,000 

Shoe  soles .  15,000 

tCalico- — pieces .  22,212 

Sec.  Sec.  See. 

Canteens .  50,000 

[Haversacks . .  54,000 

[  Hats  and  caps. .........  16,000 

(  Pouches  and  belts .  240,000 

'  Pieces  sheeting . 762 

On  their  passage. 

[Cloth — pieces .  238 

Shirts .  4,100 

’Pouches .  47,000 

»  Shoes .  78,000 

>  Shoe  soles. . . . ' .  35,000 

\  Boots. . .  8,100 

To  be  shipped  as  soon  as  received 
from  contractors. 

Boots . 28,400 

Shoes . 233,400 

Suits. . . . 100 

Pouches. . .  1  50,150 

!  Cloth — yards. .........  125,000 


The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  theatre  in  Covent-Garden,  now 
erecting  by  Mr.  Robert  Snurke,  was 
this  day  laid  by  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  as  grand  ma¬ 
ster  of  the  free  masons  ;  the  duke 
of  Sussex,  earl  Moira,  and  other 
distinguished  noblemen,  with  some 
hundreds  of  that  order,  attended  in 
precession .  Considerableimportance 
and  interest  was  given  to  the  spec¬ 
tacle  by  the  honour  thus  conferred 
upon  it ;  and  all  necessary  pre-ar¬ 
rangements  having  been  admirably 
attended  to  by  the  proprietors  and 
the  architect,  the  whole  ceremony 
passed  with  much  eclat.  It  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  concourse  of  people: 
all  the  adjacent  streets  and  houses 
were  thronged,  and  near  a  thou¬ 
sand  spectators  were  admitted 
with  tickets,  and  accommodated 
within  the  enclosed  area,  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  covered  building  erected 
opposite  to  the  foundation-stone  ; 
another  building  was  provided  for 
the  free  masons,  and  a  marquee  for 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Above  seven  hundred  work¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  building  stood 
on  surrounding  scaffolds.  Military 
detachments  guarded  the  exterior  ; 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  first 
regiment  of  guards  was  stationed 
within  the  ground  at  the  prince’s 
entrance,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
enlivened  by  the  music  of  various 
military  bands.  The  foundation^ 
stone  is  at  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the 
building,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
weighing  nearly  three  tons;  it  hung 
suspended’  over  a  basement-stone. 
At  half-past  twelve  the  procession 
of  free  masons  entered  the  area, 
adorned  with  their  various  para¬ 
phernalia,  the  chevalier  Ruspini 
bearing  the  sword  before  them,  and 
attended  by  a  band  of  music.  His 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
at  rived  at  one  o’clock,  and  was  re- 
( A  3)  ceived 
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ceived  by  earl  Moira  and  other  su¬ 
perior  members  of  the  order ;  a 
discharge  of  artillery  and  loud  ac¬ 
clamations  welcomed  his  approach, 
while  all  the  b^nds  uniting,  struck 
up  ‘  God  save  the  King.*  His 
path,  from  the  entrance  to  the  mar¬ 
quee,  was  covered  with  green  cloth. 
His  royal  highness  appeared  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  and  was  brilliantly 
decorated  with  all  the  insignia  of 
the  order.  Having  arrived  at  the 
marquee,  Mr.  Smirke,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  presented  him  with  a  plan  of 
the  building  :  his  royal  highness 
then  advanced,  and  deposited,  in 
the  basement-stone,  a  brass  box 
containing  two  medals,  one  of 
bronze,  on  which  was  a  portrait  of 
bis  royal  highness,  and  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  the  following  inscription  : 

*  Georgius 

Princep3  •  Walliarttm 
Theatri 

Regiis  *  Instaurandi '  Auspicife 
In  •  Hortis  •  Benedicdnis 
*Londini 
Fundamenta 
Sua  •  Manu  •  Locavit 
M.DCCC.V1IL’ 

The  other  medal  was  deeply  en¬ 
graved  in  copper  ;  on  one  side  is 
inscribed  : 

*  Under  the  Auspices  of 
Hismost  sacred  Majesty  George  III/ 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  Foundation-stone  of  the 
Theatre  Co  vent  Garden 
Was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness 
George  Prince  of  Wales, 
M.DCCC.VHIT 

0n  the  other  side  is  engraved  : 

O 

*  Robert  Smirke,  Architect.* 

There  were  deposited  also,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  British  coins  of 
the  latest  coinage. 

Three  masons  then  spread  mortar 
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over  the  lower  stone  ;  and  ea 
Moira,  deputy  grand  master,  ha\ 
ing  presented  the  prince  with 
silver  trowel,  his  royal  highness  a 
grand  master  finished  spreading  i 
and  the  -stone  was  slowly  let  down 
its  descent  was  proclaimed  {by 
discharge  of  artillery.  The  plum! 
the  level,  and  the  square,  were  the 
presented  by  the  acting  grand  mas 
ter  ;  with  which  the  prince  trier 
the  position  of  the  stone,  after  whicl 
he  finished  the  laying  of  it  by  three  j 
strokes  with  a  mallet;  he  now  pour: ! 
ed  over  it  the  ancient  offerings  o 
corn,  wine, and  oil,  from  three  silver 
vases.  His  royal  highness  now  re 
tu  rned  the  plan  into  the  hands  of  the 
architect,  desiring  him  to  complete 
the  edifice  conformably  to  it ;  and? 
addressing  Messrs.  Harris  and  Kem¬ 
ble,  he  expressed  his  wishes  for  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  The  ceremony  being  now 
finished,  the  illustrious  grand  mas¬ 
ter  retired,  leaving  every  spectator 
in  admiration  of  the  grace  and  dig¬ 
nity  with  which  he  had  performed 
his  part,  , 

JANUARY. 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  house, 

WHITEHALL. 

There  is  scarcely'  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  town  but  is  said  to  have 
had  a  house  which  was  occupied 
by  this  celebrated  usurper  : — Is¬ 
lington,  Clerkenwell,  and  West¬ 
minster,  were  full  of  those  said  to 
have  been  his  residences  ;  but  the 
one  best  entitled  to  credit  is  that 
lately  the  property  of  — —Wilson, 
esq.  situate  near  CaddickVrow, 
Whitehall,  whose  family  has  occu¬ 
pied  it  in  succession  from  the  de¬ 
cease  of  Oliver.  This  place,  sin¬ 
gular  in  its  outward  appearance* 
was  trebly  so  within :  long  dark 
passages,  double  doors, grated  wick¬ 
ets*  subteiraneous  labyrinths,  in¬ 
tricate 
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tricate  closets,  detached  rooms,  and 
gloomy  windows,  form  its  model ; 
and  the  furniture,  every  way  cor¬ 
responding  to  such  a  dwelling,  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and,  on 
the  demolition  of  the  premises,  con¬ 
veyed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  his  seat  in 
Hertfordshire.  Among  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  curious  description,  were 
some  of  the  protector’s  clothes, 
watch,  and  some  antique  bronzes. 
One  room  was  particularly  curious, 
as  being  the  place  selected  by  Crom¬ 
well  for  consultation  with  his  con¬ 
fidants  : — the  floor  was  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  wood  to  resemble 
a  tessellated  pavement,  and  a  re¬ 
treat  furnished  against  intrusion  or 
surprise,  by  a  sliding  pannel  in  the 
wainscot,  that  led  to  a  dark  stair¬ 
case,  rendered  only  safe  in  descent 
by  a  rope,  similar  to  those  formerly 
at  the  galleries  of  the  theatres. 
That  Cromwell  was  in  continual 
fear  of  assassination  is  well  authen¬ 
ticated  ;  and  it  is  known  that  no 
person,  during  his  usurpation,  knew 
where  he  slept,  which  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  accounts  for  the  variety  of 
houses  he  is  said  to  have  inhabited. 
Many  attempts  were  made  on  his 
life,  and  some  persons  were  appre¬ 
hended,  found  guilty,  and  executed 
for  plots  against  him. 

Admiralty-office y  Jan.  7- 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 
lord  Collingwood,  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole  ;  dated  on 
board  the 'Ocean,  off  Toulon, 
the  19th  of  October,  1808. 

Sir, — I  inclose  a  letter  which  1 
have  just  received  from  the  right 
hon.  lord  Cochrane,  captain  of  the 
Imperieuse,  stating  the  services 
which  he  has  been  employed  in  on 
the  coast  of  Languedoc.  Nothing 
eau  exceed  the  activity  and  ^eal 


with  which  hR  lordship  pursues  the 
enemy.  The  success  which  attends 
his  enterprises  clearly  indicates  with 
what  skill  and  ability  they  are  con* 
ducted ;  besides  keeping  the  coast 
in  constant  alarm,  causing  a  total 
suspension  of  the  trade,  and  harass* 
ing  a  body  of  troops  employed  in 
opposing  him,  he  has,  probably, 
prevented  those  troops  which  were 
intended  for  Figueras  from  ad* 
vancing  into  Spain,  by  giving  them 
employment  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  coasts. — On  the  coast  to  wards 
Genoa,  the  enemy  has  been  equally 
annoyed  by  the  Kent  and  Wizard* 
Those  ships  have  had  that  station 
some  time  to  prevent  theFrench  ships 
sailing  from  Genoa,  and  have  al* 
most  entirely  stopped  the  only  trade 
the  enemy  had,  which  is  in  very 
small  vessels: — during  their  cruize 
there  they  have  taken  and  destroy* 
ed  twenty-three  of  those  coasters.— 

I  inclose  the  letter  of  captain  Ro¬ 
gers,  giving  an  account  of  the  at¬ 
tack  made  at  Noli,  and  the  capture 
of  the  vessels  in  the  road. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Collingwood, 

Imperieuse ,  Gulf  of  Lyons ,  Sept.  28. 

My  lord, — With  varying  oppo¬ 
sition,  but  with  unvaried  success, 
the  newly-constructed  semaphoric 
telegraphs,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  safety  of  the 
numerous  convoys  that  pass  along 
the  coast  of  France,  at  Bourdique, 
La  Pinede,  St.  Maguire,  Fronti* 
gnan,  Canet,  and  Foy,  have  been 
blown  up  and  completely  demolish¬ 
ed,  together  with  their  telegraph- 
house;,  fourteen  barracks  of  the 
gens  d’armes,  or  Louanes,  oiie 
battery,  and  the  strong  tower  upon 
the  lake  of  Frontignan. — Mr.  Ma- 
pleton,  first  lieutenant,  had  com¬ 
mand  of  these  expeditions  ;  lieut. 
Johnson  had  charge  of  the  field 
(A  4)  pieces, 
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pieces,  and  lieut.  Hore  of  the  royal 
marines.  To  them  and  to  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert,  assistant-surgeon  ;  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ney,  gunner  ;  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
Stovin,  midshipmen*  is  due  what¬ 
ever  credit  may  arise  from  such 
mischief,  and  for  having  with  so 
small  a  force  drawn  about  two 
thousand  troops  from  the  important 
fortress  of  Figueras  in  Spain  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  coast. — The 
conduct  of  lieutenants  Mapleton, 
Johnson  and  Hore,  deserves  my 
best  praise,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  officers,  royal  marines*  and 
seamen.  I  have,  &c. 

Cochrane. 

Imperieuse,  None  killed  ;  none 
wounded  ;  one  singed  blowing  up 
a  battery.— french,  One  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  troops  killed  ; 
how  many  others  unknown. 

//.  M.  S.  Kent t  off  Genoa ,  August  2^ 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you,  that  yesterday,  running  along 
the  coast  from  Genoa  towards  Cape 
del  Melle,  we  discovered  a  convoy 
of  ten  sail  of  coasters  deeply  laden, 
under  the  protection  of  a  gun-boat, 
at  anchor  close  to  the  beach  abreast 
of  the  town  of  Noli s ;  and  as  there 
appeared  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing 
them  out  by  a  prompt  attack  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  had  time  to  collect 
his  force,  1  instantly  determined  to 
send  in  the  boats  of  the  Kent  and 
Wizard  ;  and  as  there  was  but  lit¬ 
tle  wind,  I  directed  capt.  Ferris, 
of  the  Wizard,  to  tow  in  and  cover 
the  boats,  which  immediately  put 
off,  and,  by  great  exertion,  soon 
towed  her  close  to  the  vessels,  when 
it  was  found  impossible  to  bring 
them  out  without  landing,  most  of 
them  being  fastened  to  the  shore 
by  ropes  from  their  keels  and  mast¬ 
heads.  The  boats  therefoie  pulled 
to  the  beach  with  great  resolution, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  guns  in 


the  bow  of  the  gun-boat,  two  field- 
pieces  placed  in  a  grove  which 
flanked  the  beach,  a  heavy  gun  in 
front  of  the  town,  and  a  continued 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  houses ; 
but  these  were  no  check  to  the  ar¬ 
dour  and  intrepidity  of  British  sea-' 
men  and  marines,  who  leaped  from 
the  boats,  and  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  with  a  fearless  zeal  that  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  The  gun  in  front 
of  the  town  was  soon  taken  and 
spiked  by  lieut.  Chasman,  second 
of  the  Kent,  who  commanded  the 
seamen,  and  lieut.  Hanlon  the  royal 
marines  ;  and  the  enemy,  who  had 
drawn  up  a  considerable  force  of 
regular  troops  in  the  grove,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  two  field-pieces,  was  dis¬ 
lodged  by  capt.  Rea,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  royal  marines,  and 
lieut.  Grant  of  that  corps,  who  took 
possession  of  the  field-pieces,  and 
brought  them  off.  In  the  mean 
time,  lieuts,  Lindsay  and  Mores¬ 
by  of  the  Kenty  and  lieut.  Bis- 
set  of  the  Wizard,  who  had  equally 
distinguished  themselves  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  the  beach,  were 
actively  employed  in  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  gun-boat,  and  freeing 
the  vessels  from  their  fasts  to  the 
shore;  and  I  had  soon  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  see  our  people  embark, 
and  the  whole  of  the  vessels  coming 
out  under  the  protecting  fire  of  the 
Wizard,  which,  by  the  judicious 
conduct  of  capt.  Ferris,  contributed 
very  essentially  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check,  both  in  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  boats. — I  should  have 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  midship¬ 
men  and  others  who  were  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  this  little  enterprise;  but  I 
fear  that  I  have  already  given  a 
longer  detail  than  it  may  be  thought 
worthy  oi,  and  shall  therefore  only 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  one  seaman 
killed,  and  one  badly  wounded 
(since  dead),  both  of  the  Kent,  is 

all 
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ill  the  loss  we  sustained.  The  ene- 
ny  left  many  dead  on  the  ground. 
— The  gun-boat  was  a  national  ves¬ 
sel,  called  La  Vigilante,  command- 
id  by  anenseigne  de  vaisseau,  with 
t  complement  of  forty-five  men. 

Thomas  Rogers. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above, 
:he  boats  of  the  Kent  and  Wizard 
nave  brought  out,  without  mischief, 
rrom  under  the  guns  of  a  fort  near 
Leghorn,  where  they  had  taken 
shelter,  three  laden  vessels,  and 
burnt  a  fourth,  which  was  aground 
and  could  not  be  got  off. 

MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

8.  A  man  ofvenerabkappearar.ee, 
named  Grecian,  was  charged  with 
setting  fire  to  a  house,  No.  3,  New 
Row,  Sloane-street,  and  burning 
one  apartment  therein.  Richard 
Vincent  stated,  that  he  was  land¬ 
lord  of  the  above  house,  and,  the 
prisoner  and  his  son  his  lodgers.  In 
consequence  of  the  quarrelsome  dis¬ 
position  pf  his  tenant?,  he  thought 
proper  to  give  the  prisoner  warning 
to  quit  the  apartments.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  refused  to  do,  and  swore 
he  would  burn  the  house  before  he 
would  leave  it ;  and  he  conducted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  gave 
the  prosecutor  very  great:  reason  to 
believe  he  would  carry  his  threats 
into  effect.  About  twelve  o'clock 
the  same  night,  the  prosecutor’s 
wife  was  awakened  by  a  strong 
smell  of  fire,  when  she  proceeded 
to  the  prisoner’s  apartment,  and 
.knocked  at  Lis  f  door.  A  consi¬ 
derable  time  elapsed  before  he  an¬ 
swered,  and  not  until  she  had  knock¬ 
ed  repeatedly  did  she  discover  that 
he  had  been  in  a  sound  sleep.  He 
then  rose  ;  but  when  he  discovered 
his  back  room  was  in  flames  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
land  exhibited  so  many  signs  of  dis¬ 
traction  as  sufficiently  exculpated 


(?) 

him  from  all  suspicion  ;  and  he  and 
his  son,  by  their  exertions,  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  conflagration.  The 
circumstances  being  represented  to 
the  solicitor  for  the  Sun  fire-office, 
that  gentleman  attended  and  en¬ 
forced  the  charge,  on  the  ground 
of  the  prisoner’s  threat.  It  appear¬ 
ing,  however,  that  all  the  furniture 
in  the  room  was  his  own ;  and, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  acti¬ 
vity  in  putting  out  the  flames,  it 
coaid  hardly  be  his  intention  to 
commit  so  foul  a  crime,  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  Was  induced  to  discharge 
him  with  a  severe  reprimand. 

D owning-Strect)  Jan .  10. 

Dispatches,  fiorn  which  the  follow- 
in  are  extraers,  were  on  the  8th 
inst.  received  from  lieut.-gen.  sir 
J.  Moore,  K.  B.  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty’s  forces  em¬ 
ployed  in  Spain. 

JBsnevcnte,  Dec.  28,  1808. 
Sir,  Since  I  had  the  honour  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  upon  the  16th,  from  Toro, 
the  army  has  been  almost  constant¬ 
ly  marching  through  snow,  and 
with  cold  that  has  been  very  in¬ 
tense.  The  weather,  within  these 
few  days,  has  turned  to  rain,  which 
is  much  more  uncomfortable  than 
the  cold,  and  has  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  On  the  2ist 
the  army  reached  Sahagu  *  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  halt  there  in  order  to 
refresh  the  men,  and  on  account  of 
piovisions.  The  information  I  rer 
ceived  was,  that  marshal  Soult  was 
at  Saldana  with  about  16,000  men, 
with  posts  along  the  liver  from 
Guards*  to  Carrion. — The  army 
was  ordered  to  march  'in  two  co¬ 
lumns  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  the  23d,  to  force  the  bridge  ax 
Carrion,  and  from  thence  proceed 
to  Saldana.  At  six  that  evening 
I  received  Information  that  consi¬ 
derable  reinforcements  had  arrived 

it 
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at  Carrion  from  Palencia,  and  a 
letter  from  the  marquis  de  la  Ro¬ 
man*  informed  me  that  the  French 
were  advancing  from  Madrid  either 
to  Valladolid  or  Salamanca.  It 
was  evident  that  it  was  too  late  to 
prosecute  the  attempt  upon  Soult ; 
that  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the  di¬ 
version  I  had  occasioned  ;  and  that 
I  had  no  time  to  lose  to  secure  my 
retreat.  The  next  morning,  lieut.- 
gen.  Hope,  with  his  own  division 
and  that  of  lieut.-gen.  Fraser, 
inarched  to  Majorga.  I  sent  sir 
D.  Baird,  with  his  division,  to  pass 
the  river  at  Valmira  ;  and  followed 
lieut.-gen.  Hope  on  the  25th,  with 
the  reserve  and  the  light  brigades, 
by  Majorga,  Valderas,  to  Bene- 
vente.  The  cavalry  under  lord 
Paget  followed  the  reserve  on  the 
26th  :  both  the  latter  corps  entered 
this  place  yesterday.  We  continue 
our  march  on  Astorga.  Generals 
Hope  and  Fraser  are  already  gone 
on ;  sir  D.  Baird  proceeds  to-mor¬ 
row  from  Valencia  ;  and  I  shall 
leave  this  with  the  reserve  at  the 
same  time.  Lord  Paget  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  cavalry,  to  give  us 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  Hitherto  their  infantry  have 
not  come  up,  but  they  are  near,  and 
the  cavalry  is  round  us  in  great 
numbers.  They  are  checked  by 
our  cavalry,  which  have  obtained, 
by  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  an 
ascendancy  over  that  of  the  French, 
which  nothing  bnt  great  superiority 
of  numbers  on  their  part  will  get 
the  better  of.  The  diversion  made 
by  our  march  on  Sahagun,  though 
at  great  risk  to  ourselves,  has  been 
complete.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  advantage  the  Spaniards  in 
the  south  will  be  able  to  take  of  it ; 
but  the  march  of  the  French  on 
Badajos  was  stopped,  when  its  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  had  reached  Tala- 
veira  de  la  Peine  j  and  every  tiling 


disposeable  is  now  turned  in  thi 
direction.  The  only  part  of  the 
army  which  has  been  hitherto  en 
gaged  with  the  enemy  has  been  the 
cavalry ;  and  it  is  impossible  foi 
me  to  say  too  much  in  their  praise 
I  mentioned  to  your  lordship,  ir 
my  letter  of  the  16th,  the  success 
brig. -gen.  Stewart  had  met  with  ir 
defeating  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
at  Rueda.  Since  that,  few  days 
have  passed  without  his  taking  or 
killing  different  parties  of  the 
French,  generally  superior  in  force 
to  those  who  attacked  them.  Out 
their  march  to  Sahagun,  lord  Paget 
had  information  of  6  or  700  ca-i 
valry  being  in  that  town.  He 
marched,  on  the  night  of  the  20th, 
from  some  villages,  where  he  was 
posted  in  front  of  the  enemy  of 
Majorga,  with  the  10th  and  15th: 
hm  sars.  The  10th marched  straight 
to  the  town,  whilst  lord  Paget,  with1 
the  15th,  endeavoured  to  turn  it: 
unfortunately  he  fell  in  with  a  pa¬ 
trol,  one  of  whom  escaped,  and 

fave  the  alarm.  By  this  means  the 
rench  had  time  to  form  on  the 
outside  of  the  town  before  lord  Pa¬ 
get  got  round.  He  immediately 
charged  them  ;  beat  them,  and  took 
from  140  to  1 50  prisoners,  amongst  j 
whom  were  two  lieutenant-colonels 
and  1 1  officers,  with  the  loss  on 
our  part  of  six  or  eight  men,  and 
perhaps  20  wounded.  There  have 
been  taken  by  the  cavalry  from  4 
to  500  French,  besides  a  consider¬ 
able  number  killed :  this  since  we 
began  our  march  from  Salamanca. 
On  his  march  from  Sahagun,  on 
the  20th,  lord  Paget,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  10th,  attacked  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  at  Majorga, 
killed  20,  and  took  above  100  pri¬ 
soners.  Our  cavalry  is  very  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  to  any  the  French 
have  ;  and  the  right  spirit  has  been 
infused  into  them  by  the  example 

and 
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and  instruction  of  their  two  leaders, 
lord  Paget  and  brig. -gen.  Stewart. 

Astoria,  Dec.  31,  ISOS. 

Sir,— I  arrived  here  yesterday. 
Major-gen.  Fraser,  with  his  division, 
will  be  at  Villa  Franca  this  day,  and 
will  proceed  on  to  Lugo.  Lieut.- 
gen.  Hope,  with  his  division,  stop¬ 
ped  yesterday  two  leagues  from 
this,  and  proceeds  this  moraing, 
followed  by  sir  D.  Baird.  The  two 
dank,  brigades  go  by  the  road  of 
iPenferada.  I  shall  follow,  with 
the  reserve  and  cavalry,  to  Villa 
Franca,  either  this  night  or  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  according  as  I 
hear  the  approach  of  the  French. 
The  morning  I  marched  from  Be- 
nevente,  seven  squadrons  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  guards  passed  the  river, 
at  a  ford  above  the  bridge.  They 
were  attacked  by  brig. -gen.  Stewart, 
at  the  head  of  the  piquets  of  the  18th 
and  3d  German  light  dragoons,  and 
driven  across  the  ford.  Their  co¬ 
lonel,  a  general  of  division,  Lefe- 
bre,  was  taken,  together  with  about 
70  officers  and  men.  The  affair 
was  well  contested.  The  numbers 
with  which  brig.-gen.  Stewart  at¬ 
tacked  were  inferior  to  the  French; 
it  is  the  corps  of  the  greatest  cha¬ 
racter  in  their  army;  but  the  su-' 
periority  of  the  British  was,  I  am 
told,  very  conspicuous.  I  inclose, 
for  your  lordship’s  satisfaction, 
lord  Paget’s  report  of  it. 

Benevente ,  Dec .  29,  J  808. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  about  nine  this 
morning  I  received  a  report  that 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  in  the  act 
of  crossing  the  river  at  the  ford 
near  the  bridge.  I  immediately 
sent  down  the  piquets  of  the  night 
®nderlieut.-col.  Otway,  of  the  18th. 
Having  left  orders  that  the  cavalry 
should  repair  to  their  alarm-posts, 
I*  Vent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 


found  four  squadrons  of  imperial 
guards  formed,  and  skirmishing 
with  the  piquets  and  other  cavalry 
in  the  act  of  passing.  I  sent  for  the 
10th  hussars  ;  who  having  arrived* 
brig.-gen.  Stewart  immediately 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
piquets,  and  with  the  utmost  gal¬ 
lantry  attacked.  The  10th  hus¬ 
sars  supported  in  the  most  perfect 
order.  The  result  of  the  affair,  as 
far  as  1  have  yet  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect,  is  about  30  killed,  25  wound¬ 
ed,  70  prisoners,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  horses.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  avoid  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  all  those  en¬ 
gaged.  Lieut, -col.  Otway  and 
major  Bagwell  headed  the  respec¬ 
tive  night  piquets :  the  latter  is 
slightly  wounded.  The  utmost 
zeal  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
of  my  staff ;  and  I  had  many  vo¬ 
lunteers  from  head-quarters  and 
other  officers  of  your  army.  A- 
mongst  the  prisoners  is  the  general 
of  division  Lefebre  (who  command¬ 
ed  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial 
guard),  and  two  captains.  Otir 
loss  is,  I  fear,  nearly  50  men  killed 
and  wounded.  I  will  send  a  return 
the  moment  I  can  collect  the  re¬ 
ports.  Pa  get,  Tieut, -gen- 

13.  Vincent  Alessi,  an  Italian, 
about  50  years  of  age,  was  charged 
on  three  separate  indictments,  with 
uttering  two  forged  notes,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  of  the  bank  of  England, 
at  different  times,  and  to  different 
persons ;  and  with  having  other 
forged  notes  in  his  possession,  know¬ 
ing;  them  to  be  such. 

O 

No  witness  was  adduced,  and- 
the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the’ 
court,  found  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty 
upon  each  indictment. 

The  late  prisoner  was  passed-int© 
the  body  of  the  court. 

John  NickoHs  was  then  put  to 

the 
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the  War,  and  Alessh  together  with 
some  others,  were  sworn  to  give 
evidence  against  him. 

Vincent  Alessi  swore,  that  he 
wasbv  birth  an  Italian  ;  that  about 
the  beginning  of  October  last  he 
first  had  dealings  with  the  prisoner. 
He  had  a  notion  of  going  out  to 
Spain  upon  a  venture,  and  went 
down  to  Birmingham  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  different  articles, 
the  manufacture  of  that  place,  to 
take  outwithhim.  Amongst  others, 
he  went  to  a  brass-founder  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  him  for  some  candle¬ 
sticks.  The  man  said,  he  could 
let  him  have  that,  or  anv  other  ar- 
tide,  cheaper  than  any  other  man. 
He  then  showed  .him  a  one  pound 
note,  which, he  said,  hecouldlet  him 
have  cheap,  and  that  it  would  pass 
current  in  Spain.  The  witness  not 
choosing  at  that  time  to  bargain  for 
the  notes,  the  other  showed  him 
some  dollars,  which  he  said  might 
answer  better  for  the  Spanish  mar¬ 
ket.  However,  they  parted  with¬ 
out  coming  to  any  conclusion  ;  and 
at  night  the  prisoner  called  on  the 
witness,  saying,  that  he  came  by 
order  of  the  other  maw  ;  and  after 
some  conversation  the  witness  a- 
greed  for  a  number  of  notes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  descriptions,  at  the  rate  of 
six  shillings  in  the  pound  for  each  ; 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  prisoner 
it  was  settled,  that  whenever  the 
witness  wrote  from  town  for  any 
certain  number  of  notes,  he  should 
write  for  so  many  dozen  candle¬ 
sticks,  calling  them  Nos.  5.  2,  or  1, 
according  to  the  sum  which  they 
were  meant  to  represent.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  Write  after  that  for 
several  dozen  candlesticks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers,  meaning  always 
for  dozens  to  convey  the  idea  of  so 
many  single  notes,  omitting  the 
word  dozen,  and  for  the  number, 
understanding  invariably  tin*  a- 
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mount  of  each  note.  They  regular-  • 
ly  'treated  on  the  terms  of  6s.  in  thtf 
pound,  or  bOs.  for  the  51.  note.  The 
witness  had  passed  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  had  purchased  before 
his  apprehension. 

Thomas  Beverley  Westwood, 
clerk  to  Mr.  Kaye,  solicitor  to  the 
bank,  stated,  that  by  information 
which  he  received  from  the  pri¬ 
soner,  he  searched  his  lodgings* 
and  found  in  a  crevice  in  the  mantle-* 
shelf  four  51.  notes.  He  then  pro* 
duced  the  draft  of  a  letter  from 
Alessi  to  Nicholls,  written  on  the 
10th  of  December,  written  whilst 
the  former  was  in  custody,  assuring 
him  that  he  (Alessi)'  was  going  to 
America  ;  that  he  wanted  to  see 
Nicholls  in  London  ;  that  he  want¬ 
ed  twenty  dozen  of  candlesticks. 
No.  5 — twenty-four  dozen  ditto. 
No.  1 — -and  four  dozen.  No.  2. — * 
The  witness  put  the  letter  into  the 
general  post-office. 

Alessi  then  resumed To  this 
letter  he  received  an  answer,  stating 
that  the  or  isoner  would  be  in  town 
on  the  1  uesdav  week.  This  letter 
was  dated  on  the  12th. 

Here  baron  Thompson,  who 
tried  the  case,  said,  he  should  leave 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury, 
to  determine,  whether  that  could 
be  fairly  deemed  an  answer  to  a  let¬ 
ter,  the  receipt  of  which  had  not 
been  proved. 

Alessi  proceeded  with  his  evi¬ 
dence  : — By  concert  with  John  Foy 
and  other  officers  of  Marlborough- 
street  police-office,  when  Nicholls 
came  to  town  the  officers  were  to 
he  in  a  r  oom  adjoining,  which  was 
separated  by  a  thin  partition  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Ire  (Alessi)  had  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Nicholls  had  the  forged 
notes  about  him,  the  witness  was  to 
put  on  his  hat,  and  the  other  was 
to  he  taken  into  custody.  He  did 
so,  and  the  prisoner  was  appre- 

headed. 
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bended.  On  his  cross  examination, 
the  witness  said  that  he, followed 
no  other  business  at  the  time  but 
that  of  passing  bad  notes.  He  had 
been  several  years  in  England,  and 
knew  very  well  that  people  were 
hanged  here  for  forgery,  but  was 
not  aware  that  their  lives  were  af¬ 
fected  for  passing  bad  notes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  certainly  agreed  to  give 
the  present  information,  because  he 
it  would  be  good  for  him- 

John  Foy,  the  Marlborough - 
l  street  officer,  swore,  that  having 
i  bored  a  hole  in  the  partition,  be- 
i  tween  the  room  in  which  Alessi  and 
'  the  prisoner  were,  and  the  room  in 
<  which  he,  his  brother  Thomas,  and 
;  Jackson  and  Craig,  (two  other  of¬ 
ficers,)  were  placed,  he  heard  and 
saw  every  thing  that  passed.  Af¬ 
ter  Alessi  had  counted  up  the  a- 
rnount  of  the  whole  sum  which  he 
was  to  pay  for  the  notes,  at  6s.  in 
the  pound,  he  said,  Well,  Mr. 
Nicholls,  you’ll  take  all  my  money 
from  me;’*  and  Nicholls  replied, 
fi  Never  mind,  sir,  you’ll  have  it 
all  returned  in  the  way  of  business.” 
Alessi  then  said  it  was  cold,  and 
put  on  his  hat ;  upon  which  the  of¬ 
ficers  came  in,  and  found  notes  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  amount  in  number  and 
value  that  had  been  ordered  in  the 
letter.  Qne  of  them  had  the  cop¬ 
perplate  impression  only,  without 
being  filled  up  with  writing. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  inspector  of  notes 
at  the  bank,  proved  that  the  note 
which  was  referred'to  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  together  with  all  the  others, 
were  forgeries  in  paper,  plate,  and 
writing  ;  the  51.  notes  were  all  from 
the  same  plate,  and  the  writing 
was  all  of  one  character. 

Mr.  Terry,  engraver  to  the  bank, 
proved  to  the  same  effect. 

The  prisoner  made  no  defence, 
but  called  two  witnesses  to  his  cha* 
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racter,  one  of  whom  (John  Rocks, 
a  publican  in  Birmingham),  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  prisoner,  swore  to 
his  hand-writing  in  the  letter  of  the 
12th  of  December,  in  answer  to 
Alessi's  of  the  10th. 

After  a  minute  and  able  charge 
from  Mr.  baron  Thompson,  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty.  Tha 
other  charges  were  not  entered  into. 

1J.  The  workmen  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  ruins  of  Covent- 
Garden  theatre  at  the  Piazza  door, 
where  the  Phoenix  engine  with  the 
firemen  was  so  unfortunately  de¬ 
stroyed,  dug  out,  near  the  cistern, 
the  body  cf  a  young  man,  not 
burnt,  but  much  bruised.  It  proves 
to  be  the  son  of  Mr.  Webb,  of  Tot- 
tenham-court-road,  and  had  been 
missing  ever  since  that  dreadful 
morning  ;  but  his  parents,  until  the 
•  discovery  of  the  corpse,  had  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  with  the  delusive 
hope  that  he  had  been  either  tre¬ 
panned  into  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
or  impressed  into  the  navy. 

1 7. Pursuant  to  gvote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  passed  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  a  national  vaccine  establishment  is 
now  formed,  by  direction  of  his 
majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  vaccination  throughout  the 
united  kingdom  ;  and  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board,  consisting 
of  the  following  members :  sir  Lu¬ 
cas  Pepys,  hart,  president  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Heberden, 
Dr.  Satterly,  and  Dr.  Bancroft, 
censors  of  the  college.  George 
Chandler,  esq.  master,  Robert 
Keate,  esq.  and  sir  Charles  Blicke, 
governors  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons  in  London. — Director, 
Edward  Jenner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Assistant  director,  James  Moore, 
esq.  -r—  Registrar,  Dr.  Ilervey. — 
Principal  vaccinator,  J.  C.  Carpue, 
Cgqv — Vaccinators  at  the  stations  : 

'Charles 
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Charles'  R.Aikin,  Thomas  Halls, 
Richard  Lane,  Edward  Leese,  S. 
Sawrey,  and  J.  P.  Vincent,  esqrsi 
— Secretary,  Charles  Murray,  esq. 

The  house  of  the  establishment 
is  at  No.  21,  Leicester-sqiiare. 

Tire  lord  mayor  on  Thursday 
held  a  court  of  common  council,  at 
Guidhall.  Such  members  of  the 
court  as  are  governors,  ex  officto,  of 
Christ’s  hospital,  presented  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  lately  had  at  the 
hospital,  in  respect  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  improper  objects  into  that 
charity,  which  was  read,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals'; 
and,  after  a  warm  debate,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  W aithman,  to  inquire 
into  the  power  of  the  court  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  inquiry,  and  a  reform  of 
the  abuses  existing  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  children  into  the  said  hos¬ 
pital. 

18.  Several  vessels  below  budge 
hiving  their  cables  cut  by  the  float¬ 
ing  ice,  were  of  course  adrift  and  in 
much  confusion.  They  were  car- 

J 

Tied  with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
morning  tide  towards  London- 
bridge  :  and  a  large  west-country 
barge  ran  with  her  bows  under  the 
centre  arch,  and  her  mast  beat  for 
a  long  time  with  such  violence 
against  the  battlements,  as  to 
loosen  the  masonry  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  This  was  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  bargemen,  for  the  imagined  se¬ 
curity  of  the  vessel,  climbed  the 
mast,  lashed  it  to  the  balustrade, 
and  then  returned  to  the  deck  to 
>vait  the  day-light  and  return  of 
jtlie  tider  But  such  was  the  force 
of  the  existing  current,  that  up¬ 
wards  of  fifteen  yards  of  the  ba¬ 
lustrade  were  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  four  men  were  killed  on  board 
the  barge  by  the  stones. 

Nothing  in  the  recollection  of  the 


present  times  was  known  like  the 
effect  of  the  fall  of  water  from  the 
sky,  about  three  o’clock  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  in  the  metropolis.  When 
the  rain  first  descended,  it  so  imme¬ 
diately  froze  on  the  warmest  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  passengers, .  that  se¬ 
veral  of  the  members,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  house  of  commons, 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
flaps  of  their  hats  thawed,  or  broken 
from  their  great  coats.  All  um¬ 
brellas  became  'instantly  petrified, 
and  the  street  ways  became  so  per¬ 
fectly  glazed,  that  two  gentlemen 
put  on  their  skates  at  Hydp  park 
corner,  and  skated  beyond  St. 
James’s  church. 

A  most  distressing  case  of  se¬ 
duction  lately  occGrrred.  The 
daughter  of  a  respectable  trades^ 
man  at  a  town  in  Surry,  not  far  di¬ 
stant  from  London,  a  very  pretty 
and  accomplished  girl,  only  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  wars  permitted  by 
her  father  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  a  friend  at  Hampton 
Court,  who  had  a  niece  about  her 
own  age.  When  one  day  walking 
in  the  cloisters  of  die  palace,  she 
was  seen  by  an  officer  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  quartered  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  more  renowned  for  his  con¬ 
quests  over  female  innocence,  both 
here  and  in  the  sister  kingdom,  than 
for  military  achievement;  he  un- 
fortunately  saw  and  marked  her  as 
a  victim  for  his  libidinous  desires, 
to  accomplish  "which,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  servant  in  the  family 
■where  the  young  lady  was,  and,  by 
bribing  her,  got  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  young  lady,  whose 
unsuspecting  mind  he  so  worked 
upon,  as  to*  induce  her  to  consent 
to  an  elopement,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  male  pander  of  .the 
captain’s,  was  effected  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  inst.  between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock ;  and,  notwithstand* 
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g  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
igitives  walked  from  Hampton 
ourt  to  Hounslow,  where  they 
rocured  a  post-chaise,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  tovrards  town.  The  young 
Ldy  being  very  soon  missed,  her 
ither  was  immediately  sent  for, 
•ho  soon  ascertained  the  cause  of 
is  daughter’s  flight,  and,  almost 
antic  with  grief  and  rage,  set  out 
1  search  of  her.  At  Hammer- 
pnith,  he  learnt  that  the  chaise  had 
iroken  down  there,  but  that  they 
[ad  procured  another,  which  had 
pnveyed  them  to  Leicester-fields, 

\  here  all  trace  was  lost,  the  driver 
luting  that  he  put  them  down  in 
he  street.  The  two  following  days 
re  unhappy  father,  whose  anguish 
f  mind  can  be  better  imagined 
nan  described,  was  spent  in  fruit- 
ess  search  of  his  lost  daughter, 
rough  assisted  by  Sayer,  one  of  the 
pEcers  of  Bow-street,  and  they  vi- 
:  ted  every  house  in  that  part  of 
ne  town  likely  for  them  to  resort 
p ;  and  it  was  not  until  Tuesday 
!  ight  she  was  discovered  with  her 
paramour,  at  a  private  lodging* 
ear  Temple-bar,  by  two  of  the 
i low-street  officers,  who  conveyed 
i  cr  to  her  father’s  house. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  name 
f  Stewart,  who  had  lately  arrived 
i  town  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  was,  some  evenings  ago, 
obbed  in  the  Green-park,  of  his 
yatch  and  some  silver,  by  a  lady, 
supposed  to  he  a  man  in  female 
tdre\  in  the  following  most  sin¬ 
gular  manner  A  s  he  was  walk- 
ag,  about  9  o’clock,  in  St.  James’s- 
•ark,  on  his  way  to  Pimlico,  where 
e  lodges,  he  was  familiarly  ac- 
osted  by  a  tail  lady,  elegantly 
ilressed,  and  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
ompany  her  through  the  Green- 
>ayk,  to  her  residence  in  Plalf 
doon-street,  Piccadilly,  to  par- 
<ik c  of  a  comfortable  supper  ;  but 
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as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  the 
west  end  of  the  recervoir,  she  made 
a  sudden  halt,  and  presenting  a 
pistol  to  the  gentleman’s  breast,  she 
swore,  that  unless  he  pjaced  his 
watch  and  all  his  money  on  tire 
seat,  lie  was  a  dead  man.  With 
the  utmost  dread  and  amazement 
he  comolied  with  her  demand ; 
and  after  she  had  laid  up  Lei  plun¬ 
der,  she  opened  the  door  leading 
into  Piccadilly,  by  means  of  a  key, 
and  on  shutting  the  same  behind 
her,  warned  him  to  beware  in  fu¬ 
ture  of  bad  company,  and  wished 
him  good  night. 

21.  A  fire  was  discovered,  near 
the  south-east  angle  of  St.  James’s 
palace,  soon  after  two  this  moniing, 
and  an  alarm  immediately  given. 
Several  engines  very  soon  arrived  ; 
but  a  considerable  time  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained.  At  length,  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  the 
canal  in  St.  James’s  park  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  by  placing  engines  at 
proper  intervals,  and  forcing  the 
waiter  from  one  to  another,  through 
their  pipes,  in  succession,  from  the 
canal,  across  the  park  and  royal 
gardens,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
palace  ;  but  this  supply  was  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  enginesnearest 
the  flames  at  work,  and  the  supply 
from  the  pipes  and  pumps  on  the 
northern  side  was  equally  scanty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
exertions  of  the  firemen  and  as¬ 
sistants  were  directed  to  cutting  off 
the  communication,  and  removing 
the  furniture  and  articles  of  value 
from  the  fury  of  the  flames  to  the 
gardens  and  courts  of  the  palace. 
The  flames  attained  a  considerable 
height  about  four  o’clock,  and  illu¬ 
minated  great  part  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  The  inhabitants  of  the  palace 
were  seen  issuing  in  all  directions, 
half  naked  ;  and  every  effort  was, 
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made  to  save  the  furniture  Hid  ef¬ 
fects.  The  tapestry  of  the  grand 
drawing-roOm  is  damaged  ;  the 
chandeliers,  looking-glasses,  silver 
plate,  &c.  are  safe.  Part  of  the 
royal  armoury  is  destroyed  ;  but 
the  contents  were,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  removed  in  due  time.  The 
following  apartments  are  nqarly 
destroyed  ;  viz.  1.  The  king’s  pri¬ 
vate  apartments. — 2.  The  queen’s 
ditto, — 3.  The  duke  of  Cambridge’s 
ditto. — *4.  Mrs.  Moore’s  ditto. — 5. 
Mr.  Tucker’s  ditt  o. — 6.  Mr.  Cock’s 
ditto. — 7*  Mrs.  Hunter’s  ditto. — 
8.  The  king  and  queen’s  footmen’s 
ditto. — 9.  All  the  rooms  under  the 
colonnade  on  the  south  side  of  the 
great  court-yard. — 10.  The  roof 
over  the  eastern  apartments  in  the 
great  court-yavd. — 11.  The  k  ng’s 
back* stairs.— 12.  The  friary — 13. 
Part  of  the  German  chapel.  The 
whole  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge’s 
property,  with  the  exception  of 
some  wine  and  liquors,  were  saved; 
it  was  taken  into  the  garden  ad¬ 
joining  the  park,  and,  when  the 
nre  was  got  under,  removed  into 
the  ball-room  and  grand  council 
chamber.  The  fire,  it  is  said,  be¬ 
gan  in  the  apartments  of  miss  Rice 
in  the  eastern  wing.  The  servant- 
maid,  the  only  person  lost  or  in¬ 
jured,  was  found  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  not  burned,  but  apparently 
suffocated  in  the  apartment.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  dukes  of 
York,  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex 
and  Cambridge,  attended,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  a  late  hour.,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  firemen  and  others  in  their 
exertions  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  The  expense  of  re-building 
and  furnishing  the  wing  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  destroyed  by  the  fire  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  100,000/. 

In  consequence  of  an  address 
from  the  house  of  lords  to  his  ma- 
'  jesty,  requiring  an  account  to  be 


certified,  to  the  governors  of  queer 
Anne’s  bounty,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  all  benefices  under  150/  i 
per  annum,  circular  letters  have  f 
been  sent  to  the  clergy  of  the  dio< 
ceses,  requesting  the  names  of  three  i 
clergymen  and  three  laymen  to  be*: 
transmitted  to  the  diocesan,  who 
will  act  as  commissioners  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  value  of  benefices  under 
that:  amount. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY. 

JD o -w ning-si red ,  Jan.  24*. . 

The  hon.  capt.  Hope  arrived  late 
last  night  with  a  dispatch  from' 
lieut.-gen.  sir  David  Baird  to  lord 
viscount  Castlereagh,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Ville  de  Parts ,  at  sea ,  Jan.  18. 
My  lord,— By  the  much-lament¬ 
ed  death  of  lieut.-gen.  sir  John 
Moore,  who  fell  in  action  with  the 
enemy  on  the  16th  instant,  it  has 
become  my.  duty  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  the  French  army  at¬ 
tacked  th*  British  troops,  in  the 
position  they  occupied  in  front  of' 
Corunna,  at  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day.  A  se¬ 
vere  wound,  which  compelled  me 
to  quit  the  field  a  short  time  pre-  * 
vious  to  the  fall  of  sir  John  Moore, 
obliges  me  to  refer  your  lordship 
for  the  particulars  of  the  action, 
which  was  long  and  obstinately 
Contested,  to  the  inclosed  report  of 
lieut.-gen.  Hope,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  army  ;  and  to 
whose  ability  and  exertions,  in  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  un¬ 
conquerable  valour  of  his  majesty’s 
troops,  is  to  be  attributed,  under 
Providence,  the  success  of  the  day, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete 
and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  every  point  of  attack. 
The  hon.  capt,  Gordon,  my  aid-de- 
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l  amp,  will  have  the  honour  of  de¬ 
livering  this  dispatch,  and  will  be 
ble  to  'give  your  lordship  any 
urther  information  which  may  be 
tequired.  Yours,  &c. 

JD.  Baird,  lieut.-gen. 

Audacious,  ejf  Corunna,  Jan.  18. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  de- 
are  contained  in  your  eommuniea- 
ion  of  yesterday,  I  avail  myself  of 
die  first  moment  I  have  been  able 
o  command,  to  detail  to  you  the 
occurrences  of  the  action  which 
rnok  place  in  front  of  Corunna  on 
die  16th  instant.  It  will  be  in  your 
ecollection,  that  about  one  in  the 
fternoon  of  that  day  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  morning  received 
enforcements,  and  who  had  placed 
ome  guns  in  front  of  the  right  and 
eft  of  his  line,  was  observed  to  be 
noving  troops  towards  his  left 
lank,  and  forming  various  columns 
>f  attack  at  that  extremity  of  the 
trong  and  commanding  position, 
vhich,  on  the  morning  or  the  15th, 
le  had  taken  in  our  immediate 
ront.  This  indication  of  his  ill- 
ention  was  immediately  succeeded 
>y  the  rapid  and  determined  attack 
which  he  made  upon  your  division, 
which  occupied  the  right  of  our 
(position.  The  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  that  period  of  the 
iction  you  are  fully  acquainted 
with.  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy 
was  met  by  the  commander  of  the 
:orces,  and  by  yourself,  at  the  head 
ff  the  42d  regiment,  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  under  major-gen.  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck.  The  village  on 
yonr  right  became  an  object  of  ob¬ 
stinate  contest.  I  lament  to  say, 
that,  soon  after  the  severe  wound 
which  deprived  the  army  of  your 
services,  lieut.-gen.  sir  John  Moore, 
who  had  just  directed'  the  most 
able  disposition,  fell  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  The  troop«,  though  not  un* 
1809. 


acquainted  with  the  irreparable  loss 
they  had  sustained,  were  not  dis¬ 
mayed  ;  but,  by  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  bravery,  not  only  repelled 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  gain 
ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to 
retire,  although  he  had  brought  up 
fresh  troops  in  support  of  those  ori¬ 
ginally  engaged.  The  enemy, 
finding  himself  foiled  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  the  right  of  our  po¬ 
sition,  endeavoured  by  numbers  to 
turn  it.  A  j  udicious  arid  well-timed 
movement,  which  was  made  by 
major  gen.  Paget  with  the  reserve, 
which  corps  had  moved  out  of  its 
cantonments  to  support  the  right 
of  the  army,  by  a  vigorous  attack 
defeated  this  intention.  The  ma¬ 
jor-general,  having  pushed  forward 
the  95th  (rifle  corps),  and  1st  bat¬ 
talion  52 d  regiment,  drove  the 
enemy  before  him,  and  in  his  ra¬ 
pid  and  judicious  advance  threat¬ 
ened  the  left  of  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
position  of  lieut.-gen.  Fraser’s  di¬ 
vision  (calculated  to  give  still 
further  security  to  the  right  of  the 
line),  induced  the  enemy  to  relax 
his  efforts  in  that  quarter.  They 
were,  however,  more  forcibly  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  centre,  where 
they  were  again  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  brigade  under  major- 
gen.  Manningham,  forming  the 
left  of  your  division,  and  a  part  ot 
that  under  major-gen.  Leith,  form¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  division  undef 
my  orders.'  Upon  the  left,  the  ene¬ 
my  at  first  contented  himself  with 
an  attack  upon  our  piquets,  which, 
however,  in  general,  maintained 
their  ground.  Finding,  however, 
his  efforts  unavailing  on  the  right 
and  centre,  he  seemed  determined 
to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left 
more  serious  ;  and  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  through  which  the  great  road 
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to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was 
situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the 
line.  From  this  post,  however,  he 
was  soon  expelled,  with  consider¬ 
able  loss,  by  a  gallant  attack  of 
some  companies  of  the  2d  batta¬ 
lion  14th  regiment,  under  lieut.- 
col,  Nicholls.  Before  five  in  the 
evening,  we  had  not  only  success¬ 
fully  repelled  every  attack  made 
upon  the  position,  but  had  gained 
ground  in  almost  all  points,  and 
occupied  a  more  forward  line  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  enemy  confined  his 
operations  to  a  cannonade,  and  the 
fire  of  his  light  troops,  with  a  view 
to  draw  off  his  other  corps.  At 
six,  the  firing  entirely  ceased.  The 
different  brigades  were  re-asscmbled 
on  the  ground  they  occupied  in  the 
morning,  and  the  piquets  and  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  resumed  their  original 
stations.  Notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
cided  and  marked  superiority  which 
at  this  moment  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  had  given  them  over  an  ene¬ 
my,  who,  from  his  numbers,  and 
the  commanding  advantages  cf  his 
position,  no  doubt  expected  an  easy 
victory,  I  did  not,  on  reviewing 
all  circumstances,  conceive  that  I 
should  be  warranted  in  departing 
from  what  I  knew  was  the  fixed 
and  previous  determination  of  the 
late  commander  of  the  forces,  to 
withdraw  the  army  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th,  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
barkation  ;  the  previous  arrange¬ 
ments  fi  r  which  had  already  been 
made  by  his  order,  and  were,  in 
fact,  far  advanced  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action.  The 
troops  quitted  their  position  about 
ten  at  night,  with  a  degree  of  or¬ 
der  that  did  them  credit.  The 
whole  of  the  artillery  that  remained 
unembarked  having  been  with¬ 
drawn,  the  troops  followed  in  the 
»rder  prescribed,  and  marched  to 


their  respective  points  of  embarka* 
tion  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
of  Corunna.  The  piquets  remain¬ 
ed  at  their  posts  until  five  of  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  when  they 
were  also  withdrawn  with  similar 
orders,  and  without  the  enemy1 
having  discovered  the  movements. 
By  the  unremitted  exertions  of  cap¬ 
tains  the  hon.  H.  Curion,  Gosselin,! 
Boys,  Rainier,  Serret,  Hawkins, , 
Digby,  Carden,  and  Mackenzie,; 
of  the  royal  navy,  who,  in  pur*, 
suance  of  the  orders  of  admiral  de* 
Courcy,  were  intrusted  with  the > 
service  of  embarking  the  army?: 
and  in  consequence  of  the  arrange-  • 
ments  made  bv  commissioner  Bow-- 
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en,  captains  Bowen  and  Shep-  • 
herd,  and  the  other  agents  for 
transports,  the  whole  of  the  army 
were  embarked  with  an  expedition 
which  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
With  the  exception  of  the  brigades  ; 
under  major-generals  Hill  and  Be- 
res  ford,  who  were  destined  to  re-  • 
main  on  shore  until  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  should  become  ma¬ 
nifest,  the  whole  was  afloat  before 
day-light,  The  brigade  of  major- 
gen.  Berea  ford,  which  was  alter¬ 
nately  to  form  our  rear-guard, 
occupied  the  land  front  of  the  town 
of  Corunna ;  that  under  major- 
gen.  Hill  was  stationed  in  reserve 
on  the  promontory  in  rear  of  the 
town.  The  enemy  pushed  hi$ 
light  troops  towards  the  town  sooil 
after  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  and  shortly  after  oo 
cupied  the  heights  of  St.  Lucia, 
which  command  the  harbour.  But* 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
and  the  manifold  defects  of  the 
place,  there  being  no  apprehension 
that  the  rear-guard  could  be  forced, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards 
appearing  to  be  good,  tire  embarka¬ 
tion  of  major-gen.  Hill’s  brigade 
was  commence^  and  completed  by 

three 
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ree  in  the  afternoon.  Major-gen. 
peresford,  with  that  zeal  and  abi- 
:y  which  is  so  well  known  to  )  our- 
If  and  the  whole  army,  having 
ally  explained,  to  the  satisfaction 
the  Spanish  governor,  the  ra¬ 
re  of  our  movement,  and  having 
ade  every  previous  arrangement, 
lithdrew  his  corps  from  the  land 
out  of  the'  town  soon  after  dark; 
id  was,  with  all  the  wounded  that 
lid  not  been  previously  moved, 
|n barked  before  one  this  morning, 
ircumstances  forbid  us  to  indulge 
e  hope,  that  the  victory,  with 
hicli  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
■own  the  efforts  of  the  army,  can 
i  attended  with  any  very  brilliant 
insequenCes  to  Great  Britain.  It 
I  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
list  soldiers— it  has  been  achieved 
the  termination  of  a  long  and 
brassing  service.  The  superior 
ambers  and  advantageous  posi- 
an  of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  the 
rctual  situation  of  this  army,  did 
it  admit  of  any  advantage  being 
■aped  from  success.  It  must  be, 
rwever,  to  you,  to  the  army,  and 
i  our  country,  the  sweetest  reflec- 
*on,  that  the  lustre  of  the  British 
-ms  has  been  maintained,  amongst 
lany  disadvantageous  circum- 
ances.  The  army  which  entered 
pain,  amidst  the  fairest  prospects, 
id  no  sooner  completed  its  ju-nc- 
an,  thar,  owing  to  the  multiplied 
■isasters  tnat  dispersed  the  native 
rmies  around  us,  it  was  left  to  its 
wn  resources.  The  advance  of. 
le  British  corps  from  the  Duero 
fforded  the  heist  hope  thar  the 
uith  of  Spain  might  he  relieved  ; 
lit  this  generous  effort  to  save  the 
nfortunate  people  also  afforded 
le  enemy  the  opportunity'’  ot  di¬ 
eting  every  effort  of  his  numerous 
•oops,  and  concentrating  all  his 
rincipal  resources  for  the  destruo 
on  of  the  only  regular  force  in  the 


north  of  Spain.  You  are  well 
aware  with  what  diligence  this  sy¬ 
stem  has  been  pursued.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  produced  the  necessity 
of  rapid  and  harassing  marches, 
which  diminished  the  numbers,  ex¬ 
hausted  the  strength,  and  impaired 
the  equipment  ol  the  army.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  those  more  immediately 
attached  to  a  defensive  position, 
which  the  imperious  necessity  of 
covering  the  harbour  of  Corunna 
for  a  time  had  rendered  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  assume,  the  native  and  un¬ 
daunted  valour  of  British  troop* 
was  never  more  conspicuous,  and 
tnust  have  exceeded  what  even  your 
own  experience  of  that  invaluable 
quality,  so  inherent  in  them,- may 
have  taught  you  to  expect.  When 
every  one  that  had  an  opportunity 
seemed  to  vie  ill  improving  it, 
it  is  difficult  for  me,  in  making 
this  report,  to  select  particular  in¬ 
stances  for  your  approbation.  The 
corps  chiefly  engaged  were  the  bri¬ 
gades  under  major-generals  lord 
William  Bentinck,  Manningliam, 
and  Leith;  and  the  brigade  of 
guards,  under  major-gen-  Warde* 
To  these  officers,  and  the  troops 
under  their  immediate  orders,  the 
greatest  praise  is  due.  Major-gen. 
Hill,  and  col.  Gatlin  Crawford, 


with  their  brigades  on  the  left  ot 
the  position,  ably  supported  their 
advanced  posts.  The  brunt  of  the 
action  fell  upon  the  4th,  4kd, 50th, 
and  81st  regiments,  with  parts  of 
the  brigade  of  guards,  and  the 
28th  regiment.  From  lieut.-col* 
Murray,  quarter-master  general, 
and  the  officers  of  the  general  staff, 
I  received  the  most  marked  assist¬ 
ance.  I  had  reason  to  regret  that 
the  illness  of  brigadier-gen.  Clinton, 
adjutant-general,  deprived  me  or 
his  a:d.  I  was  indebted  to  briga¬ 
dier-gen.  Slade  during  the  action. 
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for  a  zealous  offer  of  his  personal 
services,  although  the  cavalry  were 
embarked.— The  greater  part  of 
the  fleet  having  gone  to  sea  yester¬ 
day  evening,  the  whole  being  un¬ 
der  weigh,  and  the  corps  in  the  em¬ 
barkation  necessarily  much  mixed 
on-board,  it  is  impossible  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  lay  before  you  a  return  of 
our  casualties.  I  hope  the  loss  in 
numbers  is  not  so  considerable  as 
might  have  been  expected.  If  I 
'  was  obliged  to  form  an  estimate,  I 
should  say,  that  I  believe  it  did 
not  exceed  in  killed  and  wounded 
from  700  to  800;  that  of  the  ene¬ 
my  must  remain  unknown  ;  but 
many  circumstances  induce  me  to 
rate  it  at  nearly  double  the  above 
number.  We  have  some  prisoners, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
an  account  of  the  number  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  considerable.  Se¬ 
veral  officers  of  rank  have  fallen, 
or  been  wounded  ;  among  whom  I 
am  only  at  present  enabled  to  state 
the  names  of  lieut.-col.  Napier, 
92d  regiment,  majors  Napier  and 
Stanhope,  50th  regiment,  killed. 
Lieut.-col.  Winch,  4th  reg. ;  lieut. 
col.  Maxwell,  26th  reg. ;  lieut.-col. 
Fane,  59th  reg.  ;  lieut.-col.  Grif¬ 
fith,  guards  ;  majors  Miller  and 

Williams,  81st  reg.  ;  wounded _ 

To  you,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  excellent  qualities  of  lieu- 
tenant-gen.  sir  John  Moore,  I  need 
not  expatiate  on  the  loss  the  army 
and  his  country  have  sustained  by 
his  death.  His  fall  has  deprived 
me  of  a  valuable  friend,  to  whom 
long  experience  of  his  worth  had 
sincerely  attached  me  :■  but  it  is 
chiefly  on  public  grounds,  that  I 
must  lament  the  blow.  It  will  be 
the  conversation  of  every  one  who 
loved  or  respected  his  manly  cha¬ 
racter,  that,  after  conducting  die 
army  through  an  arduous  retreat 
with  consummate  firmness,  he  has 
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terminated  a  career  of  distinguished 
honour  by  a  death  that  has  given  t 
the  enemy  additional  reason  to  re-  $ 
spect  the  name  of  a  British  soldier,  i 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  is  c 
snatched  from  his  country  at  an  t 
early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her  t 
service;  like  Wolfe,  his  last  mo-  j 
ments  were  gilded  by  the  prospeot  I 
of  success,  and  cheered  by  the  ac-  \ 
clamation  of  victory;  like  Wolfe,  I 
also,  his  memory  will  for  ever  re-  -i 
main  sacred  in  that  country  ’which 
he  sincerely  loved,  and  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  me  only  to  express  mj\ 
hope,  that  you  will  speedily  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  service  of  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  lament  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  removed  you 
from  your  station  in  the  field,  and 
threw  the  momentary  command, 
into  far  less  able  hands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Hope,  lieut. -gen.. 
To  lieut.-gen.  sir  D.  Baird,  &c. 

INUNDATION. 

27*  The  sudden  thaw  has  pro¬ 
duced  effects  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  roads  in  tire 
neighbourhood,  which  have  been 
scarcely  paralleled  at  any  former 
period.  The  water  produced  by 
the  melting  of  a  vast  body  of  snow, 
has  rendered  some  of  the  roads 
quite  impassable,  and  the  torrents 
which  have  thus  been  caused  have 
done  great  damage.  At  Battle 
Bridge,  Gray’s  Inn-lane  Road, 
the  water,  on  Wednesday,  rushed 
into  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  fly  to  the  upper  sto¬ 
ries  for  protection,  the  road  could 
only  be  passed  with  great  difficulty 
by  carts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kennington  and  Vauxhall  a  torrent 
of  water  has  arisen,  which,  in  its 
progress,  has  carried  away  furni¬ 
ture,  trunks  of  trees,  cattle,  &c. 

and 
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id  has  destroyed  a  great  number 
bridges — the  Clapham  road  was 
ndered  quite  impassable  ;  several 
?  >uses  were  on  Wednesday  com- 
•  etely  insulated  by  the  water,  and 
,e  inhabitants  unable  to  obtain 
-ovisions,  or  get  out  of  their 
ouses. 

A  considerable  part  of  Deptford- 

■idge  was  also  washed  away  by 

ie  torrents  from  the  adjacent  hills. 

1  ortunately  no  person  was  hurt  by 

le  accident.  The  coaches  on  that 

*>ad  were  under  the  necessity  of 
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roming  to  town  by  Lewisham,  &c. 
The  principal  part  of  Chelsea 
as  underwater  during  Wednes- 
ly  night,  and  on  Thursday  there 
as  no  passing  but  by  boats  and 
irts.  The  walls  of  several  build- 
ugs  were  washed  away.  At  An- 
arson’s  brewhouse,  near  the  Col- 
kge,  the  horses  and  pigs  were 
:  iken  out  for  fear  of  being  drowned, 
although  Sloane-street  stands  on 
igh  ground,  the  kitchens  are  all 
ooded.  In  many  parts  of  this 
ad  other  neighbourhoods  near 
.ondon,  persons  have  been  obliged 
p  get  in  and  out  of  their  one  pair 
if  stairs  windows. 

The  lower  part  of  Bristol  was 
limndated.  The  water  exceeded 
our  feet.  The  fresh  in  the  river 
ms  so  furious,  that  it  drove  two 
*ows  against  the  temporary 
rooden  bridge,  between  Clare?- 
:reet  and  St.  Augustin’s  back,  and 
Dreed  it  down.— At  Bath,  the  flood 
ashed  with  such  velocity  as  to 
rreaten  destruction  to  whatever 
npeded  its  progress.  The  inha- 
itants  have  been  great  sufferers, 
louses,  unable  to  withstand  the 
orrent,  fell,  and  buried  their  in- 
rates  under  the  ruins.  Several 
ave  been  drowned,  and  others 
ost  their  property.  Timber  to/  a 
treat  amount,  cattle,  horses,  carts, 
tc.  have  been  carried  away.  The 
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flood  has  been  greater  than  known 
in  the  memory  of  man.— At  Exeter, 
the  Shops  were  shut,  being  full  of 
water,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  their  up¬ 
per  rooms.— In  Thoverton,  there 
was  i  so  sudden  a  swell,  that  one 
half  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Anthony,  ” 
surgeon,  was  completely  washed 
away.— On  the  ‘28th,  as  the  Exeter 
mail  was  near  Staines,  the  coach 
got  into  a  part  where  the  water 
was  so  deep  that  it  floated,  and  the 
horses  swam.  The  coach  was  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  over,  the  coachman 
and  guard  thrown  to  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  ;  and  the  passengers 
and  the  horses  were  got  out,  but 
the  coach  could  not.  The  whole 
country  round  was  covered  from 
Chertsey  to  Maidenhead;  the  towns 
running  with  water  in  torrents  as 
higljasthe  parlour  windows.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  poor  have  lost  their  all, 
which  has  been  carried  away  in  the 
streams.  The  lower  part  of  Eg- 
ham  was  impassable.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  that  while 
the  Ravensburne  rose  to  such"  a 
height  as  to  carry  away  part  of 
the  bridges  at  Lewisham  and  Dept¬ 
ford,  the  Wandle  river,  which  has 
its  source  within  100  yards  of  the 
Ravensburne,  did  not  overflow  its 
banks.  The  Addiscombe  brook, 
which  runs  into  the  Wandle  below 
Merton,  rose  ten  feet  perpendicular 
height,  and  laid  Tooting  under 
water. 

31,  A  shocking  accident  hap¬ 
pened  at  Stockwith,  near  Gains¬ 
borough.  A  boat,  with  ten  men 
on-board,  who  had  been  for  amuse¬ 
ment  into  the  marshes  adjoining 
the  river  Trent  (and  which  were' 
overflowed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
Trent  banks),  by  bad  management 
on  their  return  was  upset  in  the 
river ;  and  two  young  men,  named 
John  Helifield  (a  shoemaker)  and, 
( B  3 )  James 
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James  Brooke  (a  gentleman’s  ser¬ 
vant)*  both  oi  Stockwith,  Vvrere 
drowned. 

A  family  of  nine  persons,  named 
Smith,  were  drowned  on  the  Corn¬ 
wall  coast,  in  consequence  ol  the 
incursions  of  the  sea,  which  entirely 
swept  away  their  dwellings  in  Tie 
night. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  last  year  at  Dalkeith  pa¬ 
lace  was  27,99 5  inches  ;  at  Both- 
well  castle,  24,598 ;  and  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  21,795.  , 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Part  of  the  cliff  between  Folk- 
stone  and  Stangate,  to  the  extent 
of  300  feet  in  length  and  40  in 
depth,  has  fallen  ;  and  other  parts 
of  it  are  giving  way. 

4.  Early  this  morning  the  body 
of  Mr.  G.  Johnston  was  found 
murdered  in  the  Kent  road. 

A  new  tar  if  has  been  agreed  on 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  reduces 
the  valuation  on  which  British  ma¬ 
nufactured  goods  paid  duty  in  the 
ports  of  Brazil.  A  warehousing, 
on  a  similar  plan  to  our  own,  is  in 
contemplation,  with  various  other 
regulations  calculated  in  every  re¬ 
spect  for  placing  the  future  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  that  coun¬ 
try  on  the  most  liberal  and  respect¬ 
able  footing.  «► 

In  some  parts  of  Wiltshire,  the 
flocks  of  different  species  of  wild 
geese,  in  consequence  of  the  hard- 
weather,  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  have  dene  incredible  mischief 
to  the  young  corn.  Some  of  the 
fields  were  literally  covered  with 
them,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  could  be  cleared. 

7.  An  inquisition  was  held  at  the 
Five  Bells,  New  Cross,  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Mr.  G.  Johnston,  whose 
murdered  body  was  found  in  a 
ditch  on  the  preceding  Saturday, 
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The  following  are  the  particulars, 
as  they  appeared  in  evidence 
The  deceased  was  about  40  yearf 
of  ape,  and  had  been  first  •  lieu te* 

u  7 

nant  or  the  Alkmaar,  50,  and  was 
afterwards  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Standard,  64. — Whilst  he  belonged  , 
to  the  latter  vessel,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  by  which 
he  lost  his  ship.  Upon  his  recovery, 
however,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  rank  on  board  the  Eyderen 
sloop,  capt.  Pengelly.  On  Friday, 
the  3d  inst.  he  dined  with  Mr  Wil- 
latts,  of  Brewer- street,  Golden- 
square  ;  and  after  taking  leave  of 
some  other  friends,  set  out  to  join 
his  ship  at  the  Grca.  Nore  ;  but 
finding  the  night  far  advanced,  he 
applied  for  lodging  at  different 
places  in  Kent-street  and  Kent- 
road,  but  to  no  effect.  There  was 
nothing  further  heard  about  him 
until  the  following  morning,  when 
his  body  was  found,  barbarously 
murdered,  on  the  Kent-road.  T. 
Hamilton,  of  Kent  street,  la¬ 
bourer,  was  going  from  his  house, 
to  Hartford,  on  Saturday  morning; 
at  half  after  three,  as  he  walked 
near  Five-Bells  Row,  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  lying  on  the  ground,  close  to 
capt.  Hardcastle’s  gate,  which  he 
discovered  to  be  the  body  ;  a  man 
directly  jumped  over  the  railing, 
and  said  to  witness,  “  What  do 
you  want  there  ?  .If  you  don’t  gQ 
about  your  business,  i’ll  serve  you 
the  same.”  The  witness  being 
alarmed,  bid  the  man  good  morn¬ 
ing,  and  walked  on.  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard,  of  Peckhum,  surgeon,  de¬ 
scribed  the  wounds  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  deceased  ;  he  had 
received  about  ten  in  the  face,,  sis; 
on  the  left  hand,  by  one  of  which 
the  thumb  was  nearly  severed  front 
the  hand,  as  if  the  deceased  had, 
in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  resist- 
ancc,  grasped  at  some  sharp  in¬ 
strument, 
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trnment,  which  was  dragged 
>  hrough  his  hand  ;  there  were  se¬ 
veral  incisions,  by  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment,  in  the  neck  and  neckcloth  ; 
>ne  in  particular,  of  a  triangular 
fhape  ;  two  desperate  wounds  on 
he  back  of  the  head,  by  which 
he  pericranium  was  broken  ;  there 
vas  one  wound  in  a  diagonal  di¬ 
rection  on  the  neck,  by  which  the 
p-eat  carotid  artery  was  separated, 
is  ifhy  a  blunt  edged  instrument  ; 
fither  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
.vounds  would  have  been  sufficient 
;o  have  occasioned  death.  Mr. 
Dyke,  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  the  inquest  was  held,  John 
Ely  bourn,  and  others,  proved  the 
finding  of  the  body.  Verdict — 
Wilful  murder  by  some  person  or 
persons  unknown. 

t  FLOODING  OF  THE  FENS. 

V2.  It  is  estimated  that  the  inun¬ 
dation  lias  extended  more  than  15 
miles  in  length,  and  that  above 
150,000  acres  of  land  are  com¬ 
pletely  flooded.  The  injury  to  in¬ 
dividuals  is  almost  incalculable,  as 
the  quantity  of  stock  kept  on  these 
fens  is  far  greater  than  on  the  up¬ 
lands  ;  numbers  of  sheep  have  been 
lost,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
food  for  those  preserved  is  such, 
that  many  persons  hnv,e  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  them  at  a  certain  loss, 
particularly  as  it  is  so  near  yeaning 
time.  Should  the  water  not  be 
drained  off  before  seed-time,  the 
loss  to  the  occupiers  throughout 
the  several  districts  of  the  fens  will 
be  little  short  of  a  million  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Many  persons  removed  their 
stacks  of  oats  from  the  lands  on  to 
the  embankment^  but  their  labours 
proved  ineffectual,  as  the  late  high 
winds  completely  dispersed  them. 
Mr.  Little,  an  opulent  farmer  of 
Welch's  Dam,  fortunately  saved 
700  sheep,  by  driving  them  put  oi 
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the  fen  to  uplands,  not  above  an 
hour  before  the  bank  gulled. 

14.  A  remarkable  occurrence 
took  place  on-board  the  Warren 
•Hastings,  moored  at  the  Mother- 
bank*  The  morning  being  fine,  it  , 
was  deemed  necessary  to  get  up 
the  top-gallant-masts.  About,  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  atmosphere  to 
the  westward  indicated  a  violent 
storm  ;  several  sailors  were  sent 
aloft  to  strike  the  top-gallant-masts ; 
but,  when  lowering  them,  the 
wind  blew  tremendously,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied 
by  heavy  claps  of  thunder.  Three 
distinct  balls  of  fire  were  emitted 
from  the  heavens ;  one  fell  into  the 
main- top-mast  cross-trees,  killed  a 
man  on  the  spot,  and  set  the  main¬ 
mast  on  fire,  which  continued  in  a 
blaze  for  five  minutes.  A  few 
hands  ran  up  the  shrouds  to  bring  % 
down  their  dead  companion,  when 
the  second  ball  struck  one  of  them, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  guard-iron  in 
the  top,  from  which  he  bounded 
off  into  the  cross-jack  braces.  Hi* 
arm  was  much  shattered  and  burnt, 
and  it  was  expected  he  must  under¬ 
go  amputation.  The  third  ball 
came  in  contact  with  a  Chinese, 
killed  him,  and  wounded  the  main¬ 
mast  in  several  places :  the  force 
of  the  air,  from  the  velocity  of  the 
ball,  knocked  down  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  chief  ma-e,  who  fell  below,  but 
was  not  much  hurt.  For  some 
time  after,  a  sulphureous  smell  con¬ 
tinued. 

18.  At  a  late  common  council,  a 
report  was  brought  up  which* 
stated  the  following  facts.  These 
will  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  'the  immense  income  of 
the  city  is  spent. 

“  That  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  committee  of  city  lands  and 
bridge-house  estates,  chiefly  in  ta¬ 
vern  bills,  had  increased,  within 
(B  4)  thf 
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the  last  fourteen  years,  from  1164/. 
4s.  6d.  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
3318/.  8j.  \d.  per  annum. 

“  That  the  expenses  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  purpose  committee  had  increas¬ 
ed  in  the  same  period,  from  342/. 
14j-.  Sd.  to  1200/.  per  annum. 

“  That  those  of  the  navigation 
committee,  in  seven  years,  had  risen 
from  between  .600/,  and  700/.  to 
1321/.  13j.  9 d.  per  annum,  and 
other  committees  in  proportion.  In 
four  committees  only,  the  annual 
expenses  amount  to  about  70,00/. per 
annum,  chiefly  for  tavern  bills,  and 
summer  excursions.1 ” 

COURT  OF  king’s  BENCH. 

The  King  <v.  Smithy  Esq. 

20.  This  was  an  indictment 
against  major  Smith,  for  challeng¬ 
ing  lord  Ranelagh  to  fight  a  duel. 
It  appeared  that  his  lordship,  on 
the  21st  of  August  last,  was  riding 
through  the  King’s-road,  near  Ful¬ 
ham,  with  his  groom  behind  him, 
when  the  defendant  overtook  them 
in  his  gig,  and  striking  the  groom’s 
horse,  d — d  him  for  a  rascal,  and 
bade  him  get  out  of  the  way.  .  Lord 
Ranelagh  rode  after  major  Smith, 
and  demanded  of  him  a  reason  for 
striking  his  groom.  Major  Smith 
said  his  lordship  was  a  liar  and  a 
rascal  for  saying  he  had  struck  him. 
Lord  Ranelagh  then  demanded  his 
name;  when  major  Smith  asked 
him  if  he  took  him  for  a  cocknev 
on  a  Sunday  excursion.  Major 
Smith  added,  “  Know,  sir,  that  I 
am  a  gentleman,  and  an  officer  on 
duty.”  Lord  Ranelagh  said,  his 
conduct  was  neither  that  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  nor  an  officer,  and  again  in¬ 
sisted  upon  knowing  his  name.  Ma¬ 
jor  Smith  repeated  the  words  “  liar 
and  rascal ;  upon  which  the  prose¬ 
cutor  said,  “  You  are  speaking,  sir, 
to  lord  Ranelagh.” 

Lord  Elleuborough,  in  .summing 


up  the  case  to  the  jury,  made  some 
very  just  observations  upon  the  very 
strange  conduct  of  the  defendant, 
who,  he  said,  was  right  in  thinking 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  cockney  riding  for  a  Sunday’s- 
airing.  The  good  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  upon  such  occasions,  comport¬ 
ed  themselves  with  propriety  and 
decorum,  and  did  not  violate  the; 
peace  by  insulting  and  beating  the- 
rest  of  his  majesty’s  subjects. 

The  jury  found  the  defendant 
Guilty. 

Goodes  v.  Jrheatley ,  Esq. 

21 .  This  was  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  had  been  nonsuited  on 
a  former  occasion,  on  account  of  a 
flaw  in  the  declaration.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  is  a  constable  of  the  parish  oF 
St.  Martin’s,  and  the  defendant  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  guards. 
The  assault  and  false  imprisonment 
were  proved  by  the  following  wit¬ 
nesses  : — 

- -  Pubison,  a  brother-consta¬ 
ble  of  the  plaintiff’s,  was  with  the 
plaintiff  on  duty  at  St.  James’s  Pa¬ 
lace  on  the  king’s  birth-day,  1807* 
He  saw  three  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  identified  to  be  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  standing,  in  the  gateway,  and 
occupying  nearly  a  third  of  it.  They 
were  not  in  regimentals :  he,  whom 
the  witness  supposed  to  be  the  de¬ 
fendant,  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat, 
leather  breeches,  and  whole  boots, 
and  there  was  nothing  about  him  to 
denote  his  military  character.  The 
plaintiff  had  not  spoken  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  five  minutes,  before  the  wit¬ 
ness  heard  the  defendant  say,  “Take 
this  fellow  to  the  guard-room.” 
The  witness  then  went  up  with  his 
staff,  and  asked  what  the  plaintiff 
had  done  ;  upon  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  said,  “  Don’t  ask  any  imperti¬ 
nent  questions,  or  I’ll  send  you 

there 
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there  too.”  The  witness  then  told 
the  high  constable  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  plaintiff  was  taken 
away  by  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
said  he  received  orders  from  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  regimentals,  to  take  him  to 
the  guard-room,  and  confine  him 
by  order  of  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer. 

The  attorney-general  spoke  in 
mitigation  of  damages  ;  and  lord 
Ellepborougb,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  commented  upon  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  defendant’s  con¬ 
duct,  in  being  out  of  regimentals 
upon  such  an  occasion. — Verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  damages  60/. 

The  King  v .  Beaumont. 

23.  This  was  an  information, 
filed  ex  officio  by  his  majesty’s  attor- 
ney-general,  against  the  defendant, 
for  a  libel.  The  libel  was  published 
in  the  f  orm  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  majesty,  and  signed  “  An  En¬ 
glishman.”  The  jury  found  the 
defendant  Guilty. 

The  Kin v  v.  Horseman . 

o 

This  was  an  information  for  alibel 
upon  the  duke  of  Sussex,  published 
in  a  large  hand-bill,  lately  placarded 
about  the  town,  in  which  “  twenty 
guineas  reward”  and  u  the  duke  of 
Sussex”  being  printed  in  large 
letters,  struck  the  view  of  the 
passengers.  When  the  hand-bill 
was  read  through,  it  purported  to 
state,  that  whereas  an  anonymous 
hand-bill,  signed  a‘  Yorkshireman, 
had  been  stuck  up  about  town, 
twenty  guineas  reward  would  be 
given  to  any  person  who  would 
prove  the  duke  of  Sussex  not  to  be 
the  author  of  it.  Mr.  Horseman 
then  went  on  to  add,  that  he  would 
shortly  publish  the  Englishman’s 
letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he 
would  examine  a  little  into  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  royal  dukes. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  for  the  defend¬ 


ant,  argued  this  was  no  libel  againsf 
the  duke  of  Sussex,  as  it  did  not 
charge  him* with  any  offence  of  a 
criminal  nature. 

LordEllenborough  told  the  jury, 
that  whatever  held  a  man  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt  was  a  libel. 
Let  them  strike  out  the  name  of 
the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  put  in  any 
one  of  their  own,  and  then  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  such  a  bill  placarded 
about  the  streets  was  not  making  a 
man  contemptible  ?  —  The  jury 
found  the  defendant  Guilty. 

Fume! I  v.  Hall. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover 
back  from  the  parish  officers  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds,  paid  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  a  tallow-chandler  in  Carna- 
by-street,  as  a  full  indemnity  to  the 
parish  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  a  bastard  child.,  sworn  to  him  by 
a  female  named  Sarah  Bass.  It  so 
happened  that  the  infant  died  soon 
after  its  birth,  and  the  parish  had  been 
put  to  no  more  than  4/.  expense:  the 
action  was  therefore  to  get  back  the 
40/.,  deducting  the  4/.  which  it  had 
been  recently  ruled  the  parish  were 
not  entitled  to  keep.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  the  action,  and  in  the  law  laid 
down,  and  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
verdict. 

CONFLAGRATION  OF  DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE. 

24.  About  a  quarter  past  eleven 
at  night,  an  appearance  of  a  fire 
was  perceived  at  a  window  on  the 
second  story,  facing  Brydges-street, 
and  it  continued  some  time  without 
exciting  any  apprehension  or  suspi¬ 
cion.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  spread  into  one  unbroken 
flame  over  the  whole  of  the  im¬ 
mense  pile  extending  from  Brydges- 
street  to  Drury-lane ;  so  that  the 
pillar  of  fire  was  not  less  than  450 
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feet  in  length.  It  is  impossible  for 
die  mind  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
magnificent  than  the  spectacle,  if 
the  idea  of  horror  or  ruin  which 
it  brought  on  the  sufferers  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  subli¬ 
mity  of  the  object.  In  about  thirty 
minutes  after  its  commencement, 
the  Apollo,  round  which  the  flames 
had  been  playing  some  time,  fell 
into  the  pit,  and  soon  after  the  raf¬ 
ters  of  the  roof  fell.  The  reservoir 
of  water  on  the  top,  which  our  read¬ 
ers  will  recollect  formed,  with  the 
iron  curtain,  the  topic  of  reliance  for 
security  in  the  prologue  with  which 
the  new  theatre  was  opened,  was 
empty.  Any  attempt  to  go  near 
the  flames  was  totally  impractica¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Kent,  a  literary  gentle¬ 
man,  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
flames:  he  hurried  to  the  door,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Mr.  Powell,  the 
prompter,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
mechanist,  with  the  two  watchmen, 
and  Mr.  Kent,  were  the  only  per¬ 
sons  present;  for,  being  a  Friday 
in  Lent,  there  had  been  no  play  nor 
rehearsal.  They  ascertained  that 
the  fire  broke  out  in  the  hall,  under 
the  lobby  at  the  Brydges-street  en¬ 
try,  which  has  been  shut  up  this 
season,  and  where  some  plumbers 
had  been  at  work.  It  was,  when 
Mr.  Kent  broke  in,  confined  to  that 
spot ;  and  they  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  get  out  the  theatre  en¬ 
gine,  and  play  on  it  ;  but  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  it  ran  up  the  front 
boxes,  and  spread  like  kindled  flax. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  body  of  air  which  so  large  a 
hollow  afforded,  and  also  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  being  a 
wooden  case.  Our  readers  wiif  re¬ 
collect  that  this  immense  pile  was 
constructed  of  timber,  and  that  the 
frame  stood  for  many  months,  exhi¬ 
biting  a  very  fine  carcase  of  carpen¬ 
ter’s  work,  before  the  ribs  were*  fill¬ 
ed  in  with  bricks  :  timber  was  then 
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under  3 /.  per  load,  and  the  archi-  \ 
tect  thought  that  this  wooden  frame 
would  contribute  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  sound.  It  did  not,  perhaps, 
perfectly  succeed  in  this  respect, 
but  it  certainly  contributed  to  the 
conflagration.  Finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  destruction  of; 
the  building,  the  gentleman  saved: 
the  books  from  the  room  called  the : 
Treasury.  The  only  other  article1 
saved  was  a  bureau,  in  Mrs.  Jor-- 
dan’s  room.  Mr.  Kent  broke  the: 
pannels  of  the  door,  and  brought : 
out  the  bureau.  All  further  en¬ 
deavours  were  rendered  impossible, 
by  the  excess  of  heat.  About  a  quar-  ■ 
ter  before  twelve,  a  body  of  horse* 
guards,  foot-guards,  and  volun¬ 
teers,  came  to  the  place,  and  en¬ 
gines  reached  the  spot  i:om  every 
quarter — but  they  could  donothing. 
Part  of  the  wall  next  to  Vinegar- 
yard  fell  down,  and  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Mac  Beath,  the  fruiterer, 
caught  fire.  The  night  was  urn 
commonly  fine,  and  the  body  of 
flame  spread  such  a  mass  of  light 
over  the  metropolis,  that  every  sur¬ 
rounding  object  glittered  with  the 
brightness  of  gold. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  the  house 
of  comm  ns  assisting  in  the  im¬ 
portant  d.scussion  -on  Mr.  Ponson- 
by’s  motion.  The  house  was  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  blaze  of  light,  and 
the  interest  universally  taken  in  the 
circumstance  interrupted  the  de¬ 
bate.  A  motion  was  made  to  ad¬ 
journ  ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  with 
great  calmness,  “  that  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  of  his  private, 
calamity,  he  hoped  it  would  not- 
interfere  with  the  public  business  of' 
the  country.”  He  then  left  the 
house,  and  the  discussion  proceed¬ 
ed.  Many  of  his  friends  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  the  scene,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  any  effort  to  be  made  ; 
and  all  that  the  engines  could  ef¬ 
fect  was  to  save  the  houses  in  Vine¬ 
gar- 
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;  gar-yard,  and  Russel-street,  the 
j  roofs  of  which  had  caught  fire,  from 
being  burnt  down.  Mrs.  Mac 
1  Ream’s  suffered  most. 

About  half  past  twelve,  part  of 
the  outward  walls,  be  h  in  Russell- 
strcet  and  Vinegar-yard,  fell  down, 
and  completely  blocked  up  the  pas¬ 
sage,  but  fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost.  The  several  outer  walls  fell 
successively.  At  two  o’clock  no 
other  parts  remained  than  a  fine 
fragment  of  the  western  front,  and 
a  less  striking  part  of  the  eastern 
end.  Happily  the  wall  on  each  side 
fell  inwards,  and  thus  the  appre¬ 
hended  spreading  of  the  fire  was  im¬ 
peded.  Before  three  o’clock  the 
flames  had  greatly  subsided,  and  we 
believe  no  fear  was  then  entertained 
that  they  would  spread  further. 

The  evil  to  the  performers  is 
most  serious.  They  have  lost  every 
thing,  and  in  one  day  several  hun¬ 
dred  persons  are  tin  own  out  of 
bread.  There  is  no  place  in  town 
to  which  they  can  have  resort  as  a 
temporary  theatre,  unless  they  were 
to  divide  themselves  into  several 
parties,  and  act  at  the  minor  thea¬ 
tres,  in  the*  Lyceum,  Catharine- 
Street,  the  Royalty,  &c. 

The  spectacle  of  real  desolation 
which  the  structure  afforded,  when 
contemplated  from  Blackfiiars- 
bridge  at  12  o’clock,  far  surpassed 
in  magnificence  any  of  tire  mimic 
representations  which  were  ever 
viewed  within  its  walks.  The  shell 
pf  the  building  was  then  entire,  and 
the  upper  range  of  windows  and  the 
balustrade  above,  forming  the 
whole  length  of  the  edifice,  being 
raised  above  all  the  adjoining  build¬ 
ings,  and  thrown  into  strong  relief 
jay  the  flame,  resembled  the  ancient 
aqueducts  which  are  still  remaining 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  From  the 
frame  of  the  edifice  arose  a  broad 
jsheet  of  tkme  ;  no  wind  stirred  to 
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break  the  symmetry  of  its  ascent,  so 
that  it  terminated  in  a  “  fiery  pyra¬ 
mid.”  This  vast  splendid  bodjr 
threw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
surrounding  objects.  The  Thames 
and  St.  Paul’s  were  rendered  un¬ 
usually  beautiful.  Thus  the  effect 
was  rather  that  of  an  elaborate  work 
of  art  than  of  a  fatal  casualty,  to 
be  lamented  by  all  the  arts,  in 
reflecting  on  this  awful  catastrophe,, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
no  warning,  no  additional  care, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  Dru- 
ry-lane,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  sister  theatre.  We 
hope  this  misfortune  will  prove  ef¬ 
fectual  for  that  purpose. 

V  FURTHER  PARTICULARS^ 

The  fire  began  in  what  was  called 
the  Chinese  lobby,  that  is,,  the  lobby 
underneath  the  grand  lobby  which, 
faces  lirydges-streer.  This  Chinese 
lobby  was  the  second  entrance  going 
into  the  theatre  from  Br y  d ges- street; 
it  was  usually  but  ill  lighted,  and 
from  it  ascended  two  stair-cases  to 
the  main  passages  and  lobbies  level 
with  the  back  of  the  front  boxes. 
According  to  the  original  plan  of 
the  theatre,  this  Chinese  lobby  was 
intended  to  be  surrounded  with 
shops,  for  the  sale  of  various  arti¬ 
cle^  such  as  gloves,  fiuics,  &c. 
during  the  performance.  The  shops 
had  actually  been  ,made  since  the 
opening  of  the  theatre,  but  they  re¬ 
mained  shut  up  with  shut  ers,  never 
having  been  finished  or  opened  for 
actual  use,  This  lobby,  from  the 
beginning,  was  a  favourite  toy  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  theatre,  and  often 
since,  has  been  heard  to  boast  what 
a  pretty  thing  it  would  be  when 
finished.  and  opened  in  complete 
style.' — To  accomplish  it  had  only 
been  determined  this  season,  during 
the  whole  of  which  the  entrance  to 
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the  theatre  from  Brydges-streethas 
been  shut  up,  that  the  lobby  and 
the  shops  in  it  might  be  finished 
and  opened.  It  was  nearly  ready, 
the  varnishers  were  at  work  rather 
late  on  Friday  night,  and  from  neg¬ 
ligence  the  fire  happened.  How 
it  happened  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  varnish 
caught  fire,  and  that  almost  in¬ 
stantly  the  whole  theatre  was  in  a 
blaze. 

When  the  fire  was  first  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  se¬ 
veral  attempts  were  made  to- extin¬ 
guish  if;  but  it  had  completely 
identified  itself  with  the  wood,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  after  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  me¬ 
chanist,  the  boxes,  pit,  and  stage, 
were  covered  with  fire  and  smoke. 

It  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
firemen  belonging  to  the  different 
offices,  to  observe,  that  they  woi  ked 
the  engines  with  incessant  labour 
and  great  judgement.  All  their  ef¬ 
forts  were,  however,  in  vain  ;  and  it 
was  found  totally  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  single  vestige  of  the  interior 
of  the  house.  The  multitude  as¬ 
sembled  On  the  occasion  amounted 
to  at  least  a.  hundred  thousand 
;souls. 

The  flames  were  visible  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  from  the  command¬ 
ing  situation  of  the  theatre,  ard  of 
course  attracted  crowds  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Russell-strect,  Drury-lanc, 
Catharine-street,  Brydges-street, 
Charles-street,  Bow-street,  Tavi- 
stock-street,  Long-acre,  and  Co- 
vent-garden,  were  absolutely  filled 
with  spectators.  Such  was  the  force 
of  the  conflagration,  that  its  heat 
was  strongly  felt  at  the  church  in 
Coven  t-garden. 

When  the  leaden  cistern  fell  in, 
it  produced  a  shock  like  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  the  burning  matter 
forced  up  into  the  air  resembled  a 
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shower  of  rockets  and  other  artifi¬ 
cial  fireworks. 

COURT  OF  KIN 'G* S  BENCH. 

Ben  airtfn  v.  Miles • 

28.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensation  for  an  assault.  The 
defendant  was  captain  of  a  West-In-  ■ 
diarrmn,  and  the  plaintiff  and  family 
passengers  on  board  the  same  ship. 
What  cause  of  discontent  existed 
between  the  parties  previous  to  the 
quarrel  which  led  to  the  present  ac¬ 
tion  did  not  appear  in  evidence. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  assault  in- 
question,  the  cabin-boy  was  the 
only  witness  present.  He  stated 
that  Mrs.  Benjamin  wished  to  give 
her  child  some  of  the  liquor,  which 
the  captain  objected  to.  She  said 
she  had  nothing  else  to  give  it.  The 
captain  said  it  was  his  rum,  and  she 
should  have  none  of  it.  She  said, 
she  dared  to  say  the  captain  would 
be  paid  for  all  he  furnished  to  them; 
to  which  he  answered,  he  did  not 
know  that.  During  this  period  of 
the  altercation,  the  plaintiff,  Mr, 
Benjamin,  came  into  the  cabin.  He 
asked  captain  Miles  what  he  meant 
by  this  conduct,  saying,.  “  I  can 
never  go  out  of  the  cabin  but  you 
are  always  quarrelling  with  Mrs, 
Benjamin.”  The  captain  immedi¬ 
ately  began  abusing  him,  and  pull¬ 
ing  him  by  the  nose.  Benjamin  said 
this  was  not  usage  to  be  borne,  and 
asked  the  defendant  why  he  did  not 
take  his  pistols  and  fight  it  out  like 
a  man.  The  captain,  upon  this, 
did  get  his  pistols ;  but  instead  of 
using  them  in  the  usual  way,  he 
rubbed  them  against  Benjamin’s 
nose,  and  beat  him  over  the  head 
with  the  butts  of  them.  Afterwards 
Benjamin  went  upon  deck  with  a 
view  to  hail  the  commodore  ;  but 
the  captain  followed,  threw  him 
down,  and  again  beat  him. 

Mr.  serjeant  Pell  addressed  the 

jury 
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ijury  for  the  defendant,  but  called 
(no  witness. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed  to 
i the  jury,  that  from  the  evidence  of 
i  the  boy,  this  appeared  a  most  wan* 
(ton  and  aggravated  assault,  and 
*  there  was  no  attempt  to  shake  the 
:  credit  due  to  the  boy’s  testimony. — 
'Verdict  for  plaintiff,  damages  150/. 

MARCH. 

General  recapitulation  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  French 
armies  since  the  time  they  en¬ 
tered  Portugal  and  Spain.  [The 
calculation  rests  on  known  public 
data  ;  and  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them,  will 
find  that  the  number  is  rather 
lessened  than  exaggerated.] 

First  campaign — Carried  off  by 
diseases  in  Madrid,  Burgos,  Bis¬ 
cay,  Navarre,  &c.  i  1,000.— -Iri  Ca¬ 
talonia,  8,000.—  In  Saragossa  they 
lost  in  various  actions,  and  during 
the  first  siege,  10,000.— In  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  La  Mancha,  8,000. — Kill¬ 
ed  and  taken  prisoners  in  Andalu¬ 
sia,  including  the  French  squadron 
at  Cadiz,  80,000. — Hanged,  de¬ 
serted,  and  destroyed,  by  the  fury 
of  the  people  and  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  11,000. — Killed  by  the  En¬ 
glish  in  Portugal,  and  carried  off  by 
disease,  8,000. — Killed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  actions  in  Old  Castile,  6,000. 

Setjnd  campaign. — ‘Lost  in  se¬ 
veral  actions  with  the  army  of  the- 
centre,  including  that  of  Lerin, 
8,000. — On  the  23d  November,  in 
Tudela,  6,000. — During  the  long 
siege  of  Saragossa,  and  in  various 
actions  "with  the  Arragonese,  in¬ 
cluding  deserters,  17,000. — In  the 
different  actions  in  Catalonia,  10,000 
— Killed  and  wounded  by  Blake’s 
army  in  Biscay,  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  St.  Andero,  10,000. — Kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  in  Burgos,  by  the 
army  of  Estremadura,  1,000. — In 
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Sepulveda,  Somosierra,  and  Ma¬ 
drid,  7,000. — In  Estremadura,  in 
the  action  of  Velez,  and  in  several 
engagements  in  La  Mancha,  4,000. 

— Lost  on  their  march  from  Ma¬ 
drid  to  Corunna,  including  the  ac¬ 
tions  with-  the  English  in  Castile 
and  Gallicia,  10,000. — Carried  off 
by  the  disease  and  the  dagger  in 
their  different  armies,  70,000. — * — « 
Total,  163,000. — Gent .  Mag. 

fatal  duel. 

1.  About  nine  o’clock  a  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  at  Chalk  Farm,  be¬ 
tween  lord  Falkland,  a  captain  in 

the  navy,  and - Powell,  e.Eq.  of 

Devonshire-place.  They  were  at¬ 
tended,  the  former  by  Mr.  Blood- 
worth,  and  the  latter  by  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  captain  Cotton,  of  the 
navy.  The  distance  of  ten  paces 
being  stepped,  and  the  pistols  being 
loaded  by  the  seconds,  the  parties 
took  their  ground  $  when,  by  eti¬ 
quette,  Mr.  Powell  being  entitled 
to  the  first  shot,  his  ball  entered  the 
right  groin  of  lord  Falkland,  and 
lodged  in  the  kidneys,  from  whencei 
it  could  not  be  extracted. 

The  cause  of  this  duel  arose,  as  it 
is  said,  from  a  misunderstanding 
that  took  place  the  night  before  at 
Stevens’s  hotel,  jn  Bond-street,  f rom 
lord  Falkland’s  addressing  Mr. 
Powell  by  the  familiar  appel!  ation 
of  Pogey ;  on  which  the  latt(  ;r  ex¬ 
pressed  much  displeasure,  rer  nark¬ 
ing,  te  that;  he  had  not  the  In  mour 
of  being  sufficiently  acquaints  I  with 
him,  to  entitle  his  lordship  tt  >  take 
so  great  a  liberty.”  This  drew 
from  lord  F.  a  sarcastic  rep  ,ly,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  litre?  ;ts;  on 
which  Mr.  P.  rejoined,  th;  tt  “  h« 
had  that  in  his  hand  (mea  jjng  his 
stick)  which  would  defe  ,nd  him 
against  any  menace,  ever  t  from  a 
lord.”'  Lord  F.  on  th  e  instant 
snatched  a  cane  from  sor  ns  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  room,  and,  ?  #  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 
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ported,  struck  Mr.  P.  many  severe 
blows  with  it.  The  consequence  was 
'a  challenge  from  the  latter,  which 
.produced  the  melancholy  catastro¬ 
phe  above  stated. 

Mr.  Powell  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  best-tem  • 
pered  and  most  inoffensive  men 
that  exist.  After  the  duel,  lord 
Falkland  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Powell,  in  Devonshire-place, 
in  the  latter  gentleman’s  carriage. 
Tardy  Falkland  was  kept  ignorant 
of  this  calamitous  event  tor  some 
hours,  from  no  friend  having  suffi¬ 
cient  fortitude  to  impart  to  her  the 
melancholy  event.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening,  however, 
she  received  some  information  re¬ 
specting  it,  and  proceeded  with  her 
children  to  Devonshire-place. 

Another  account  states,  that  lord 
Falkland  and  Mr.  Powell  were  in 
habits  of  the  most  confidential  inti¬ 
macy.  On  Friday  se’nnight  they 
met  in  a  party  at  dinner  with  a  mu¬ 
tual  friend.  A  discussion  arose  re¬ 
specting  the  properties  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  peculiar  description  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  iris,  lordship  and 
IVlr.  Powell  taking  different  sides  of 
the  question,  some  trifling  alterca¬ 
tion  took  place,  but  which  was 
speedily  drowned  in  the  conciliat¬ 
ing  juice  of  the  grape.  The  corn- 
par,  y  then  adjourned  to  the  whist 
tab!  e,  and  in  the  course  of  play  lord 
FaL  eland  and  Mr.  Powell  were  fre¬ 
quently  partners:  and,  when  ad¬ 
verse!,  made  amicable  bets  upon  the 
garni!  or  rubber.  When  the  party 
broke i up,  Lord  Falkland  and  Mr. 
P owe  U  went  arm  in  ami  to  Ste¬ 
vens’s:  hotel,  Bond-street,  where 
they  s  upped,  and  afterwards  drank 
Madei  ra  negus.  The  waiters  at  Ste¬ 
vens’s,  during  supper,  in  the  course 
of  con  fersation,  repeatedly  heard 
the  inte  rchange  of  mutual  and  ami¬ 
cable  ch  dity  '9  but  shortly  the  har- 
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mony  of  the  coffee-room  was  disv 
turbed  bv  lord  Falkland  rising  un- 
der  the  impulse  of  a  very  violent 
passion,  and  exclaiming,  “  Powell, 
you’re  a  damn’d  lying  rascal!” 
Under  this  accusation,  Mr.  Powell 
did  what  every  man  of  spirit  must 
do;  but  his  lordship  being  the 
stronger  man,  and  initiated  into  the 
manoeuvres  of  pugilistic  science,  Mr. 
Powell  received  many  severe  blows, . 
and  was  repeatedly  kicked  by  lord 
Falkland  whilst  on  the  floor.  Con-  • 
sidering  the  etiquette  of  society, 
there  wars  no  other  appeal  than  to 
the  held  of  honour.  The  interfe¬ 
rence  of  friends  completely  failed, 
and  the  consequence  was  as  stated.* 

His  lordship  succeeded  to  his  title 
a  few  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother.  He  manifested  great  gal¬ 
lantry  in  his  profession  on  several 
occasions,  and  h  id  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  by  captures.  In-'' 
consequence  of  some  convivial  ex¬ 
cesses  on  board  his  vessel,  he  was 
dismissed  the  service  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  was  recently  restored,  and 
would  doubtless  have  signalized 
hunself  in  tire  cause  of  his  country, 
had  not  this  unhappy  event  occur¬ 
red.  Pie  was  about  4*0  years  of  age. 

Lord  Falkland,  after  Ire  was 
conveyed  to  Devonshire-pjace,  on 
hearing  the  surgeons’  opinion  on 
his  wound,  said  (with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  as  intelligibly  as  dfo  ago¬ 
nized  state  of  his  body  ana  mind 
would  permit),  “  I  acquit  Mr. 
Powell  of  all  blame  in  this  transac¬ 
tion  ;  I  alone  am  culpable.”  After 
the  lapse  of  some  hours,  he  desired 
to  see  Mr.  Heaviside  ;  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  in  attendance.  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  then  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
the  ball  extracted.  M.  H.  said  it  * 
was  impossible,  without  the  opera¬ 
tion  causing  almost  instant  death. 

“  You  may  live  three  or  four  hours 
afterwards,  but  no  more,”  conti¬ 
nued 
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ued  Mr.  Heaviside.  Elis  lordship 
lien  said,  he  would  first  settle  his 
worldly  affairs,  by  making  his  will; 
lis  was  done  at  a  late  hour.  On 
he  night  of  Tuesday  lie  asked  Mr. 
-I.  “  How  long  he  might  probably 
iirvive  if  the  operation  was  not 
performed  ?”  “  I  have  known  cases 
replied  Mr.  H.)  wherein  the  suf- 
erer  has  lived  fofrty  hours.”  After 
.  long  pause,  his  lordship  fixed 
ipon  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday  af- 
emoon  for  the  operation  to  be  per- 
ormed.  The  operation  was  not 
erformed,  in  consequence  of  his 
ordship  being  on  the  whole  much 
lasier ;  the  pain  had  considerably 
hated.  During  the  afterpart  or  the 
lay,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  towards 
he  night  he  became  delirious ;  he 
vas  not  expected  to  survive  during 
lie  night.  About  eleven  o’clock  a 
consultation  was  held,  which  was 
ittended  by  Messrs.  Heaviside, 
Hine,  Hume,  Abernethy,  See . 

In  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
lis  lordship  complained  of  feeling 
he  cold  in  his  extremities  in  a  great 
degree  ;  by  his  desire  he  was  re¬ 
peatedly  taken  out  of  bed,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  warmed.  Fomen- 
.ationswere  continually  resorted  to, 
put  without  effect,  and  about  two 
D’clock  on  Thursday  morning  his 
Lordship  breathed  his  last, 

ASSAULT  AND  FALSE  IMPRISON" 

M  EN  T. 

Dunn  L.nv'is. 

2.  This  was  an  action  brought 
by  Hannah  Dunn,  a  maid. ser¬ 
vant,  against  Mr.  -Lewis,  a  truss- 
and  comb-maker  on  Ludgate  hill,- 
to  recover  a  compensation  for  an 
assault  and  false  imprisonment. 

The  plaintiff,  a  servant  girl,  was 
passing  with  her  mistress  through 
Ludgate-hill,  during  the  slippery 
weather  of  the  24th  of  December 
last,  and  happened  :o  fall  against 


the  defendant’s  shop  window,  and 
broke  a  pane  of  its  glass.  She  hurt 
herself  considerably  by  the  fall,  and 
broke  some  crockery  ware,  which, 
with  other  things,  she  was  carrying 
in  a  basket .  Both  she  and  her  mis¬ 
tress  went  into  the  defendant’s  shop, 
where  the  mistress  offered  to  send  a 
glazier  on  the  Monday  following 
(this  was]  or.  Saturday  evening)  to 
mend  the  window,  leaving  in  the 
mean  time  the  basket,  which  con¬ 
tained  goods  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  pane  of  glass.  The  de¬ 
fendant  insisted  upon  either  having 
4 $.  6J.  immediately  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  window,  or  sending  the 
plaintiff  to  the  Compter;  and  a  con¬ 
stable  of  the  name  of  Limber  look¬ 
ing  in  at  the  time,  to  the  Compter 
she  was  sent,  the  defendant  always 
having  in  his  possession  the  basket. 
On  her  way  to  the  Compter,  the 
plaintiff  met  her  master,  who  hav¬ 
ing  no  small  money  to  pay  for  the 
window,  offered  his  watch  till  he 
could  redeem  it ;  and  the  constable 
actually  suffered  a  collection  to  be 
made  from  the  bystanders  of  c2s.  to 
pay  for  the  window.  The  plaintiff 
was  then  carried  back  to  the  de¬ 
fendant’s,  who  still  persisted  in  send¬ 
ing  her  to  prison,-  it  he  had  not  the 
4i.  6c/.  paid  down.  This  the  plain¬ 
tiff  *s  master  had  not  to  pay,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  sent  to  the  Poultry 
C  mpter,  and  confined  there  till 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  among  prosti¬ 
tutes  and  pickockets,  when  she  was 
baked  by  the  humanity  of  the 
gaoler.  On  Monday  morning  she 
re-appeared,  and  was  brought  be* 
fore  Mr.  alderman  Boy  dell,  who  re¬ 
primanded  the  defendant  severe¬ 
ly,  and  advised  the  present  action. 

The  pretended  defence  was,  that 
the  plaintiff’s  mistress  had  abused 
and  struck  the  defendant  (but  one 
of  the  defendant's  witnesseswho  was 
present,  did  not  see  this) ;  that  the 
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plaintiff’s  mistress  would notgife her 
address  (but  it  was  proved  that  the 
plaintiff  had  mentioned  it);  andthat 
the  defendant  had  sent  2r.  6d.  to  the 
prison  for  the  plaintiff’s  accommo¬ 
dation  till  Monday  morning. 

Lord  Ellenborough  reprobated 
very  severely  the  tyrannic  conduct 
of  the  defendant,  and  his  unjustifi¬ 
able  commitment  of  the  plaintiff 
for  a  civil  injury,  of  which  the  bas¬ 
ket  in  the  defendant’s  possession  was 
at  all  times  a  reparation ;  much 
more  the  commitment  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  person  for  the  assault  of  a 
guilty  one ;  and  the  assault  by  the 
plaintiff’s  mistress,  in  the  present 
case,  was  not  proved ;  for,  from 
the  partiality  to  the  defendant  of 
the  constable’s  evidence,  his  lord- 
ship  did  not  think  his  swearing  to 
the  assault  worthy  of  credit.  From 
this  circumstance,  -and  his  unwar¬ 
ranted  commitment  of  the  plaintiff, 
when  it  was  the  plaintiff’s  mistress 
whom  he  swore  to  have  broken  the 
peace,  his  lordship  recommended 
to  Mr.  Common-Serjeant  that  he 
should  be  discharged  from  his  of¬ 
fice. — Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  da¬ 
mages  150/. 

2.  This  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  near  the  church  at  Waltham¬ 
stow.  The  flames  raged  with  great 
violence  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
house  was  burnt  down.  Fortunately 
the  children  were  all  below  stairs, 
and  were  safely  taken  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house.  Whether  this  acci¬ 
dent  was  owing  to  a  spark  flying 
from  the  fire  on  some  linen  which 
was  airing,  or  whether  the  window- 
curtain  caught  fire  from  a  candle 
carried  near  it,  is  uncertain. — It  has 
been  suggested  to  us,  that  it  might 
be  of  use  in  nurseries,  and  other 
rooms  -where  little  children  sleep,  to 


be  provided  with  strong  sacks,  afcon 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  ant  ' 

'  one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  kep 
open  at  the  top  with  a  wooden  hoop 
having  a  long  rope  tied  to  it.  Thesi  - 
are  to  be  used  for  letting  the  chil  , 
dren  down  from  the  window,  ir 
cases  where  the  passage  down  the 
stairs  is  obstructed  by  the  flames,  as  j 
it  would  be  a  much  safer  method, 
than  attempting  to  bring  them  down  ,» 
a  rope-ladder. 

A,  few  evenings  since  Kensington  | 
Palace  Was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
occasioned  by  the  flue  communica¬ 
ting  to  some  timber,  that  led  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  apartments; 
but  it  being  timely  discovered,  and 
a  number  of  carpenters  being  at 
work  in  the  palace,  by  cutting  away 
some  wood-work  it  was  happily 
prevented  from  spreading. 

FIRE  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

3.  A  fire  was  discovered,  about 
a  quarter  before  12  this  night,  in  the 
apartments  of  *Mr.  Brown  (a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Christ  Church,  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Brown,  esq.  of  Stamford), 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  sparks  communicating  to  a 
beam  which  ran  across  the  chimney. 
The  conflagration  was  most  alarm¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
spread  may  be  easily  conceived, 
when  the  amazing  quantity  of  wood¬ 
work  which  this  immense  pile  con¬ 
tains  is  remembered.  Although  the 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  the 
flames  for  a  long  time  resisted  the 
united  efforts  of  the  engines  of  Christ 
Church,  of  the  different  colleges, 
and  of  the  city ;  consuming  the 
greater  part  of  the  south-west  angle, 
and  threatening  with  destruction 
that  magnificent  structure  the  Hall. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  night 
was  calm,  and  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  or  this  splendid 
/  room 
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siom  must  inevitably  have  fallen, 
he  apartments  destroyed  are  those 
f  Dr.  White,  regius  professor  of 
lebrew,  of  Messrs.  Brown,  James 
mior,  Kiough,  and  Meyler.  Those 
r  lord  Apsley,  Messrs,  Cleaver, 
melt,  James  junior,  Glasse,  Roe, 
uxton,  and  Finch,  are  partially  in- 
ired.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
12,000/.  The  exertions  of  the  gen- 
lemen  of  the  university,  as  well  as 
lie  inhabitants,  were  very  great; 
living  to  which  the  fire  was  got 
nder  before  seven  o’clock  in  the 
horning.  Only  one  accident  oc- 
hrred  ;  which  was  to  Mr.  Smyth 
Oriel,  who  dislocated  fifis  knee  in 
l  attempt  to  force  open  a  door, 
ad  whose  activity  and  exertions, 
revious  to  this  circumstance,  were 
pnspicuous  in  the  highest  degree, 
'art  only  of  Dr.  White’s  very  valu- 
ble  books  and  XMSS.  have  been 
rived. 

:  Another  fire  broke  out  at  L?e- 
rm  (Mr.  Hodgkins),  16  miles 
10m  Oxford.  It  began  in  a  hen- 
cost,  in  a  spacious  farm-yard,  and 
ommunicated  to  the  stables,  over 
rhich  a  man  and  a  boy  were  sleep- 
g,  and  who  were  burnt.  Above 
)  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed, 
pgether  with  several  ricks  of  corn 
ad  hay  ;  but  the  dwelling-house 
as  preserved. 

coroner’s  inquest. 

4.  A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held 
efore  G.  Hodgson,  esq.  one  of  the 
)roners  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
•x,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Powell,  in 
)evonshire-place,  on  the  body  of 
>rd  viscount  Falkland. — There 
■as  no  testimony  adduced  before 
re  jury,  relative  to  the  quarrel 
Inch  terminated  so  fatally,  nor 
■ere  any  persons  forthcoming  who 
rere  present  at  the  melancholy 
:ene.  Consequently,  after  mature 
eliberation  on  the  scanty  evidence 
efore  them,  the  jury  returned  a 
1809. 
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verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown. 

11.  A  singular  instance  of  the  in¬ 
stability  of  human  grandeur,  was 
stated  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread.  The  identical  service  of 
plate  which  Mrs.  Clarke  purchased 
from  Birket*-,  the  pawn-broker,  ori¬ 
ginally  belonged  to  a  prince  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Bourbon. 
What  a  memento  must  it  have  been 
to  the  duke  of  York,  to  trace  the 
household  plate,  with  the  arms  of 
the  royal  family  of  Bourbon,  to  the 
shop  of  a  pawnbroker,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Mi  s.  Clarke’s  !  Trace  the 
history  of  France,  (says  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,)  from  the  luxurious  days  of 
the  La  Vallieres  and  Montespr.ns, 
down  to  those  of  the  Pompadours 
and  De  Barres,  and  you  would  see 
the  destruction  and  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  which  drove  the  illustri¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family 
into  foreign  exile,  originating  in  pri¬ 
vate  vice,  and  finally  completed  by 
the  deceitful  and  unbounded  extra¬ 
vagance  of  those  intrusted  with 
public  confidence  and  official  situa¬ 
tion.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  said 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  duke  de  Berri’s 
plate  having  been  disposed  of  this 
way,  and  then  coming  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  thq  duke  of  York,  must 
have  occasioned  some  sensations  in 
the  bosom  of  his  royal  highness 
which  could  hot  fail  to  rouse  his 
feelings  for  the  fate  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  family,  and  which  would  cause 
him  inwardly  to  ejaculate — “  I 
thank  God  for  the  warning  which 
this  magnificent  monument  of  the 
instability  of  greatness  holds  up  to 
my  view,  and  I  will  use  it  as  a  bea¬ 
con  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
those  rocks  on  which  others,  cnee  as 
great  and  powerful  as  I  am  now, 
have  been  so  unexpectedly  wrecked 
and  ruined.” 

(C) 
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We  copy  the  following  curious  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  Morning  Chronicle : 

A  BOOK  ! - A  BOOK  ! 

The  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  lately  in  a  ministerial 
paper  : — 

«  A  book. — Any  person  having 
in  their  possession  a  copy  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  book,  printed  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
m  1807?  but  never  published,  with 
W.  Lindselfs  name  as  the  seller  of 
the  same  on  the  title-page,  and  will 
bring  it  to  W.  Lindsell,  bookseller, 
Wim  pole-street,  will  receive  a 
handsome  gratuity 

This  is  a  very  singular  affair. 

j  O 

We  h  ave  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  reference  to  a  certain  examina¬ 
tion  before  three  lords  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  cabinet  council,  which,  at  the 
time,  excited  the  highest  degree  of 
public  interest.  A  right  honourable 
gentleman,  for  purposes  which  we 
do  not  presume  to  analyse,  procured 
this  evidence  to  be  printed  with 
great  secrecy — and  a  number  of  co¬ 
pies  were  struck  off,  but  not  pub¬ 
lished.  This  matter  was  not  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  the  concealment  that 
was  affected  ;  for  certainly  many 
persons  at  the  time  either  saw  the 
curious  performance,  or  pretended 
to  have  seen  it — and  several  curious 
anecdotes  were  freely  quoted  from 
the  work.  The  object  which  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  examinations  had  in  view, 
however,  was  served  :  he  became 
ore  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  and 
it  was  declared  that  the  publication 
was  not  only  suppressed,  but  the 
whole  edition  burnt. 

On  occasions  like  these,  the  in¬ 
struments  of  a  clandestine  proceed¬ 
ing  are  likely  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
their  employers.  Some  time  ago  a 
copy  of  mis  book  was  found  to  be 
still  in  existence.  The  right  honour- 
ablegentleman  forgot  that  the  print¬ 
er,  by  the  act,  is  bound  to  preserve 
a  copy  ;  and  a  negotiation  was  en¬ 
tered  into  for  the  purchase  of  this  so- 
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litary  remnant  of  scandal.  It  wd 
bought  up,  at  an  enormous  price  ' 
No  sooner  was  this  done,  howeve  " 
than  another  copy  appeared.  ]  1 
was  offered  to  a  bookseller  for  3  c  * 
400/. ;  and  then  it  struck  the  origin;  • 
editor  that  several  copies  had  bee  *- 
retained,  and  that  they  must  be  a. - 
bought  up,  or  no  benefit  was  to  t  1 
obtained  by  his  first  purchase.  Thl( 
above  advertisement  is  a  search  after  ■ 
the  stray  copies  !  What  must  be  th 
reflections  of  this  minister  of  the  kin  • 
on  the  subject  at  this  day  ! 

REMARKABLE  FUNERAL. 

19.  The  remains  of  Hugh  Hew 
son,  who  died  at  the  advanced  ag  f 
of  eighty- five,  was  interred  in  th 
burial-ground  of  St.  Martin’s-ir;  t 
the-fields.  The  deceased  was  a  ma  r 
of  much  celebrity,  though  no  funed 
ral  escutcheons  adorned  his  hearse  f. 
or  heir  expectant  graced  his  obse  . 
quies.  He  was  no  less  a  personag  \ 
th  an  the  i  dentreal  H  ugh  S  trap,  whon  t 
Dr.  Smolletbas  rendered  so  conspi  • 
cuously  interesting  in  his  Life  am 
Adventures  of  Roderick  Random  1 
and  for  upwards  of  forty  years  hai  ;j 
kept  a  hair-dresser’s  shop  in  th< ; 
above  parish.  The  deceased  was  ; j 
very  intelligent  man,  and  took  de  1 
light  in  recounting  the  adventure:  ■ 
of  his  early  life.  He  spoke  witf  j 
pleasure  of  the  time  he  passed  in  the 
service  of  the  doctor;  and  it  was  hi: 
pride,  as  well  as  boast,  to  say  that 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
seminary  with  so  learned  and  di¬ 
stinguished  a  character.  His  shop 
was  hung  round  with  Latin  quota¬ 
tions,  and  he  would  frequently 
point  out  to  his  customers  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  the  several  scenes  by 
Roderick  Random  pertaining  to 
himself,  which  had  their  foundation 
not  in  the  doctor’s  inventive  fancy, 
but  in  truth  and  reality.  The  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  barber’s  shop  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  the  subsequent  mistake 
at  the  inn,  their  arrival  together  in 

London, 
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tnclon,  and  the  assistance  they 
jerienced  from  Strap’s  friend, 
re  ''all  of  that  description.  We 
dcrstand  the  deceased  has  left  he¬ 
ld  him  an  interlined  copy  of  Ro- 
[rick  Random,  pointing  out  these 
its,  showing  how  far  they  were 
liebted  to  the  genius  of  the  doctor, 
d  to  what  extent  they  were  bot- 
ned  in  reality.  The  deceased 
aid  never  succeed  in  training 
ore  than  a  respectable  subsistence 
his  trade;  but  he  possessed  an  in- 
oendence  of  mind  superior  to  his 
ruble  condition.  Of  late  years 
was  employed  as  keeper  of  the 
imenade  in  Villiers  Walk,  Adel- 
i,  and  was  milch  noticed  and  re¬ 
acted  by  the  inhabitants  who  fre- 
ented  that  place. 

HORSHAM,  SUSSEX. 

Inch  cent  Bathing. 

21.  John  Crundon  was  indicted 
•  indecently  exposing  himself  on 
3  beach  at  Brighton,  on  the  26th 
June  and  2d  of  July  last. 

Mr.  Gurney  having  opened  the 
lictment,  Mr.  serjeant  Shepherd 
ted  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
i  observed,  that  it  had  long  been 
;  practice  of  various  persons  to 
dress  and  bathe  so  near  the  houses, 
d  within  view  of  the  inhabitants 
the  town  of  Brighton,  that  at 
gth  many  respectable  persons  had 
ociated  themselves  into  a  com- 
ttee,  to  prevent  such  an  indecent 
isance.  They  had  accordingly 
:t  and  pointed  out  the  limits 
thin  which  persons,  not  using  rea¬ 
dies,  might  bathe  in  the  sea;  and, 
general,  most  persons  acquiesced 
their  resolution.  In  order,  how- 
sr,  that  no  person  might  complain 
any  hardship,  they  resolved  that 
persons  who  were  invalids,  and 
whom  it  might  be  inconvenient 

O 

walk  to  the  distance  prescribed, 
mid  have  tickets  given  them,  on 
plication  to  the  committee,  which 
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would  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  a 
machine  gratis.  And  still  further, 
to  preserve  public  decency,  they 
had  built  a  hut  on  the  beach,  where¬ 
in  any  person  might  undress  him¬ 
self  under  cover.  Notwithstanding 
these  different  accommodations,  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  tailor,  at 
Brighton,  refused  to  conform  to 
these  reasonable  regulations,  but  ob¬ 
stinately  persisted  in  tide  indecent 
practice  of  bathing  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  houses.  He  had  been 
frequently  remonstrated  with  ;  but 
his  uniform  answer  was,  The  sea 
was  free,  and  he  would  bathe  when 
and  where  he  pleased.  Nor  was  he 
merely  content  in  doing  this  in  his 
own  person,  but  he  had  induced 
many  others  to  follow  his  example, 
and  he  constantly  came  at  the  head 
of  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was 
denominated  the  captain,  and  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  decency  and  remon- 

j 

strance  daily  exposed  himself  naked 
on  the  beach.  The  learned  serjeant 
observed,  it  imported  the  character 
of  the  town  to  prevent  such  prac¬ 
tices,  inasmuch  as  no  decent  man 
could  suffer  the  female  part  of  his 
family  to  walk  abroad,  if  their  eyes 
were  to  be  offended  with  such  gross 
spectacles.  The  object  of  the  present 
prosecution  was  not  a  vindictive 
one,  it  was  only  to  teach  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  others,  that  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  follow  such  prac¬ 
tices  with  impunity. 

Mr.  EUR,  a  gentleman  who  re¬ 
sided  in  Bedford-place,  Brighton, 
proved  that  the  defendant  bathed  on 
the  days  stated  in  the  indictment, 
and  persisted  that  he  would  conti¬ 
nue  to  do  it,  as  the  sea  was  free. 
Trie  also  stated  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  committee  to  prevent  such 
indecencies. 

This  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
F.  Gunn,  one  of  the  bathers  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton 
(C  2)  to 
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to  warn  persons  against  bathing  in 
exposed  situations.  He  stated,  that 
he  had  given  the  defendant  one  of 
the  hand-bills,  in  which  persons  bath¬ 
ing  without  machines  were  desired 
to  go  eastward  of  the  Crescent,  and 
westward  as  far  as  Hove.  Upon 
which  occasion  the  defendant  said 
he  would  bathe  where  he  pleased. 

Mr*  Marryatt  addressed  the  jury 
for  the  defendant,  stating  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  at  all  times  for  per¬ 
sons  to  bathe  where  the  defendant 
How  bathed  ;  and.  contending  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Ellis,  the  witness,  had 
thought  proper  to  run  up  his  houses 
within  view. 

The  chief  baron  thought  this  a 
serious  question,  and  stated  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  an  offence  against 
decency  and  morality.  If  a  town 
grew  up,  the  inhabitants  must  not 
be  annoyed  with  indecent  spectacles, 
and  therefore  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  bather  to  retire  to  remoter  situ¬ 
ations. 

The  jury  found  the  defendant 
Guilty. 

YORK  ASSIZES. 

J.  Long  was  indicted  for  stabbing 
or  cutting  John  Crosby  over  his 
left  eye  with  a  pitchfork,  whereby 
his  left  eye  was  despaired  of.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  prisoner  rented  a 
stable  in  York,  about  wdfich  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  were  collected  on  the 
15th  of  October.  It  was  said  that 
the  prisoner  bad  some  women  with 
him  in  the  stable;  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  being  induced  to  look,  received 
a  stab  from  a  pitchfork  over  the  left 
eye.  The  v7ound  was  proved  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  prisoner. 
It  was  also  proved,  that  he  washed 
he  had  pushed  the  fork  in  his  guts, 
and  that  he  expressed  violent  threats 
against  s6me persons  who  interfered. 
The  judge  observed  to  the  jury, 
that  if  the  prosecutor  had  died,  he 
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he  shbuld  have  felt  it  his  duty 
direct  them  to  find  the  prison « 
Guilty  of  murder.  If  they  thoug  t 
the  case  clear,  they  would  of  coin  f 
find  him  guilty  of  the  crime  f  i 
which  he  was  indicted. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  jj 
Manslaughter.  His  lordship  obsei  ; 
ed,  that  they  had  mispent  their  tim  ■ 
as  the  man  was  still  living,  the  pi 
soner  could  not  be  guilty  of  ma  j 
slaughter — Reconsideryour  verdit  j 
On  a  question  from  a  juryman,  1  , 
lordship  said,  they  were  bound  , 
return  a  verdict— -Guilty,  or  N 
guilty.  They7  waited  some  time  .» 
the  box,  and  then  his  lordship  r  ; 
quested  them  again  to  retire,  wrbi<  \ 
they  did,  and  at  length  returned  . 
verdict  of — Not  guilty;  on  whic  j 
his  lordship  said,  It  is  your  verdic  , 
not  mine  ;  how  you  can  acquit  yot  , 
consciences  I  am  at  a  loss  to  kneu  i 
The  trial  of  Mary  Bateman,  fc , 
the  murder  of  Rebecca  Perigo,  <  ; 
Bramley,  near  Leeds,  by  admini  ; 
tering  poison,  (the  particulars  <  i 
which  we  have  before  detailed  i 
see  New  Ann.  Reg.  Oct.  25.  1808  j 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  tl: 
17th  inst.  and  continued  until  net ! 
nine  o’clock  at  night.  The  jury 
without  retiring,  found  her  Guilt] 
The  judge,  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  passed  sentence  of  deat 
upon  her,  and  ordered  her  body  t 
be  given  to  the  surgeons.  The  pr 
soner,  to  delay  execution,  plcade  , 
pregnancy  ;  on  which  a  jury  ofmr 
trons  w'as  impanneled,  who  retiree 
and  found  that  she  was  not  writ 
quick  child.  The  execution  too 
place  on  Monday. 

KINGSTON,  SURRY.  .'7 

Bigamy. 

23.  William  John  Speed,  a  lieut 
col.  in  the  army,  vTas  indicted  fo 
bigamy,  in  marrying  Ann  Thom 
his  former  wife  being  still  living 
Mr.  Builand,  as  counsel  for  th 

prosecutior 
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i|  jsecution,  stated,  that  the  pri- 
ler  at  the  bar,  in  the  year  1785, 
s  an  ensign  in  the  marines,  and 
:n  became  acquainted  with  miss 
Ison,  whose  father  was  then  an 
terman,  and  had  been  mayor  of 
indon.  After  some  interval  of 

iirtship  he  married  that  lady  on 
;  9th  of  September,  1 789,  at  the 
rish  of  Furneux  Pelham,  in  the 
f  mty  of  Hertford.  He  continued 
th  his  wife  for  some  years,  and 
id  children  by  her ;  but  in  conse- 
en.ce  of  impropriety  of  conduct 
i  his  part,  she  was  compelled  to 
Ik  refuge  with  her  father;  and  in 

O  #  # 

I*  year  1792  articles  of  separation 

Ire  signed  between  them.  The 
soner  was  abroad  for  some  time, 
d  iii  the  year  1799  he  was  recom- 
snded  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a 

Ir.  Thorn,  a  respectable  market- 
rd,ener,  near  Putney.  He  soon 
jind  means  to  insinuate  himself 
o  the  favour  of  his  second  daugh- 
and  she  was  persuaded  to  marry 
In.  He  represented  himself  as  a 
jjutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and 
r  one  having  the  best  expectations, 
hey  had  not,  however,  been  m ar¬ 
id  but  a  very  short  time  when  he 
snt  to  Germany,  and  from  thence 
i.ss  Thorn  received  a  letter  from 
m,  saying,  she  must  not  look  to 
m  for  protection,  as  he  was  alrea- 
'  married,  and  his  wife  was  still 
dug,  In  short,  having  lived  with 
r  but  a  very  little  time,  he  wholly 
andoned  her. 

The  register  of  his  first  marriage 
as  put  in,  and  his  identity  proved. 
y  this  it  appeared  that  he  was 
arried  to  his  first  wife,  miss  Nel¬ 
li,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
'85,  at  Furneux  Pelham,  in  Hert- 
rd shire,  and  a  witness  proved  his 
ife  was  still  living. 

Miss  Thorn  deposed,  that  the  pri- 
>ner  came  to  lodge  at  her  father’s 
l  the  {3th  of  October,  1799*  and  she 


married  him  in  the  November  fol¬ 
lowing.  After  he  had  lived  with 
her  about  five  months  he  went  to 
Halifax,  and  left  her  pregnant. 
He  never  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  child. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  said  he  should  me¬ 
rit  the  severest  punishment  of  the 
laws,  if  he  had  wilfully  offended  ; 
but  he  hoped  the  court  would  be¬ 
lieve,  after  they  had  heard  his  case, 
thathehad  erred  through  ignorance. 
It  was  true,  he,  had  married  miss 
Nelson,  as  was  stated,  and  he  had 
lived  with  her  until  they  had  six 
children.  His  means  were  then  un¬ 
equal  to  the  support  of  so  large  a 
family.  Three  ol  the  children  died  ; 
his  mother  took  the  eldest,  and  his 
wife  at  that  time  had  an  employ¬ 
ment  which  produced  her  two 
guineas  a  week.  She  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  two  children,  and  after 
some  time  a  deed  was  brought  him 
to  sign,  which  he  understood  was 
to  secure  to  her  own  separate  us,e 
those  two  guineas  a  week.  No 
sooner  had  he  signed  it  than  his  wife 
refused  any  longer  to  take  care  of 
the  children,  and  he  understood  he 
had  been  deceived  into  signing  a 
deed  of  absolute  separation  from  his 
wife.  After  this,  he  instituted  a 
suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  either 
to  compel  his  wife  to  return  to  him, 
or  to  get  an  absolute  separation  ; 
and  in  a  motion  which  was  made  in 
the  king’s  bench  for  a  prohibition, 
lord  Kenyon  had  said  from  the 
bench,  that,  after  that  deed,  he  was 
as  free  as  air.  Thinking  himself 
thus  free  from  restraint,  he  did  mar¬ 
ry  miss  Thorn,  and  continued  with 
her  until  his  military  duties  called 
him  abroad.  When  she  discovered 
his  former  marriage,  she  refused 
any  longer  to  live  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  solicited  her  to  it,  her  reply 
was  angrily,  that  she  could  hang 
(C  3)  him 
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him.  if  she  liked  it.  He  stated 
that  he  had  suffered  great  hardships 
in  prison  ;  he  had  been  shut  up  in 
a  damp  and  solitary  dungeon, 
which  had  brought  on  him  a  rheu¬ 
matic  fever ;  and  by  an  order  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  that  no 
officer  in  custody  of  the  law  should 
receive  his  pay,  he  had  lost  all  his 
pay  during  his  confinement.  He 
protested  that  he  neve,  meant  to 
offend  the  laws,  which  he  had 
fought  to  protect,  in  all  ranks, 
from  an  ensign  to  that  of  lieut.- 
colonel  ;  and  in  what  he  had  done, 
he  had  been  misled  by  error  of 
judgement. 

The  lord  chief  baron  told  the 
jury  the  fact  was  proved  unques¬ 
tionably,  and  he  expressed  some 
indignation  at  the  language  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  eon  e  from  lord 
Kenyon,  the  absurdity  of  which 
every  attorney’s  clerk  could  have 
told  him.  He  said  he  should  con¬ 
sider  hereafter  what  degree  of  pu¬ 
nishment  the  prisoner  merited.  The 
jury  found  him  Guilty. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Peacock  v.  Peacock. 

24.  This  Was  an  application  for 
an  injunction,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  under  the  following 
circumstances  : —  The  parties  are 
father  and  son,  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  law- stationers  in  Chan¬ 
cery-lane.  A  dispute,  however,  led 
them  into  a  chancery  suit,  and  an 
issue  was  directed  to  try  whether 
the  son  was  or  was  not  a  partner  in 
las  father’s  tr  ade.  A  jury  at  Guild- 
had  recently  decided  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  since  which  the  father  'has 
given  die  son  formal  notice  of  a 
dissolution  of  that  partnership,  and 
taken  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Thompson  into  his  business  in  his 
son  s  place.  He  also  denied  his  son 
tne  freedom  of  access  to  the  pi  e- 

A. 


mises  where  the  business  is  carrier 
on.  The  present  application,  there  • 
fore,  was  for  the  purpose  of  re 
straining  Mr.  Thompson  from  re 
ceiving  the  partnership  debts  ;  tha  i 
a  receiver  be  appointed  by  th 
court,  and  that  the  son  have  acces  ' 
to  the  place  where  the  business  i  . 
carried  on. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  bean  i 
in  support  of  the  application,  am 
Mr.  Hart  against  it. 

The  chancellor  did  not  expect  th< 
case  would  again  be  brought  be 
fore  him.  He  said  it  was  a  la 
mentable  thing  to  observe  a  fatheVj 
and  a  son,  uninfluenced  by  tho& 
affectionate  considerations  that  na  \ 
ture  had  so  wisely  ordained,  strug  . 
•gling  against  each  other.  Th< 
spirit  of  opposition  would  neither  I 
contribute  to  theii  welfare  nor  their 
happiness',  and  it  was  best  theii  ! 
disputes  should  be  mutually  adjust  j 
ed,  without  any  further  appeal  o: 
a  public  nature.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  give  them  till  Tuesday  next  tc 
consider  of  the  hint  he  had  throwr 
cut ;  and  if  no  accommodation  wa< 


agreed  upon  by  that  time,  he  should 
proceed,  though  reluctantly,  to  say 
what  was  proper  to  be  done. 

2.5.  A  singular  accident  happened1 
a  few  days  since  in  Covent-garden1 
market.  The  driver  of  a  country- 
cart,  who  had  been  wantonly  beat¬ 
ing  his  horse,  was  in  the  act  of  cut¬ 


ting  the  animal  with  a  coach-whip, 
when  the  lash  caught  him  round 
the  lie  ok,  gnd  the  shock  locked  his 
jaw.  In  tiffs  situation  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  surgeon  for  assistance, 
and  his  jaw  was  unlocked;  but  it 
rocked  again  the  same  nio-ht,  and 
lie  continued  in  a  dangerous  state 
till  Sunday',  when  he  expired. 


BURLINGTON  - HOUSE. 

26.  Yesterday  the  lease  of  this 
estate,  granted  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury 
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'  ury  since,  by  one  of  the  ancestors 
If  Mr.  Pollen,  to  the  Burlington  fa- 
nily,  expired.  Part  of  the  estate 
was  formerly  called  the  Ten  Acres 
|.7ield,  and  it  included  a  field,  the 
mansion,  garden,  and  out-build- 
jmgs,  which  were  very  extensive, 
.n  the  year  170S,  the  estate  was  in 
;  he  occupation  of  Richard  earl  of 
Burlington,  and  his  assigns;  and 
::he  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  heir 
bf  the  earl  of  Burlington,  is  the 
present  receiver  of  the  rents.  By 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  duke 
loses  14,000/.  a  year.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  rents  of  the  out-build¬ 
ings  will  be  raised,  and  the  present 
mansion,  built  by  the  earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  will  be  pulled  down.  A 
crescent  is  to  be  built  on  the  site, 
and  it  will  be  called  Hartington- 
place,  in  honour  of  the  marquis  of 
Hartingfon,  who  will  have  a  house 
erected  in  the  centre,  fit  for  his  re¬ 
ception. 

Christ’s  hospital. 

At  a  general  court  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  Christ’s  hospital,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  expelling 
the  rev.  Dawson  Warren’s  child 
was  considered.  After  long  de¬ 
bates,  however,  the  motion  for  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  lost,  there  being  41  for 
the  expulsion,  and  4 5  against  it. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  consider¬ 
able  impression  has  been  made  up¬ 
on  the  minds  of  the  governors, 
since=  Mr.  W aithman  first  agitated 
tins  question,  as  it  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers,  that  at 
a  former  meeting,  out  of  120  go¬ 
vernors  present,  only  7  voted  for 
an  inquiry  into  this  abuse. 

After  the  above  decision,  a  let¬ 
ter  was  read  from  the  city  solicitor, 
by  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  common  council  (who  are  now 
proceeding  to  obtain  a  reform  of 
those  abuses),  requesting  permis¬ 


sion  to  examine  the  presentations  of 
several  boys,  and  to  inspect  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  hospital, 
which  letter  evidently  threw  the 
meeting  into  much  perplexity.  It 
was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  let¬ 
ter  should  lie  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  and  that  an  answer  should 
be  returned. 

The  rev.  Dawson  Warren  has 
at  length  withdrawn  his  son  from 
Christ’s  hospital.  The  removal  of 
the  boy,  which  proved  at  once 
both  the  existence  of  abuses,  and 
the  pertinaciousness  with  which  they 
are  defended,  only  furnishes  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  for  proceeding  in  the 
reformation  of  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Waifhman,  who 
has  so  unremittingly  exerted  him¬ 
self  in  this  business,  will  not  relax. 
He  will  ultimately  obtain  his  lauda¬ 
ble  object,  and  render  a  lasting- 
benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
committee  has  been  investigating 
these  matters  for  two  years,  and 
has  discovered  no  abuse  ;  so  has 
the  committee  of  the  India  house 
for  many  more  years;  so  have  par¬ 
liamentary  ^committees,  and  all 
without  any  practical  good :  and 
yet  in  all  these  cases  have  indivi- 
duals,  under  every  disadvantage, 
opposition,  and  calumny,  by  cou¬ 
rage  and  perseverance  succeeded. 

28.  Upon  opening  the  body  of 
a  mail  who  lately  died  in  Guy’s 
hospital,  eighteen  or  nineteen  large 
clasp-knives,  such  as  are  used  by 
sailors,  were  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  hafts  of  them 
were  entirely  decomposed,  and  the 
iron  work. partly  so.  The  account 
given  by  himself  was,  that  several 
years  ago  he  had  swallowed  six  of 
his  messmates’  knives,  in  a  drunlcen 
frolic  ;  and  that  feeling  no  mime- 
diate  bad  consequences,  he  had,  on 
tvVo  subsequent  occasions,  swallow* 
ed  twelve  or  thirteen  more.  For 
(C  4)  these 
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these  two  years  past  he  had  applied, 
at  frequent  intervals,  for  admission 
into  various  hospitals,  and  he  was 
uniformly  dismissed  as  an  impostor, 
upon  telling  his  s  range  story.  Pie 
was  received  into  Guy’s  hospital 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  having 
been  stripped  and  minutely  exa¬ 
mined  by  Dr.  Babington  and  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper. 

APRIL. 

1.  A  species  of  wasp,  which  builds 
its  nest  in  trees,  has  lately  been  ob¬ 
served  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  in  the  west- 
riding  of  Y  orkshire.  It  appears  to 
be  a  new  introduction,  and  is  sup- 

<  posed  to  have  been  brought  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  trees  on  which 
the  nests  have  been  most  frequently 
observed,  are  the  gooseberry  and 
currant ;  and  an  instance  of  it  has 
been  met  with  on  the  common  elder, 
to  which  insects  are  generally  averse. 
This  species  is  smaller  than  the  com¬ 
mon  wasp,  but  it  is  much  less  vora¬ 
cious,  and  les^  easily  irritated, 

'  The  housekeeper  of  Mr.  Pixie, 
farmer, of  Toselan.din  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  experiencing  some  deficiency 
of  flour  inmaking  a  pudding,  impru¬ 
dently  took  a  small  quantity  which 
she  recollected  had  been  for  a  long 
time  lying  on  a  barrel-head  in  the 
cellar.  The  consequences  proved 
teat  the  dour  had,  been  mixed 
wr.h  drseaic  ;  for  her  master  and  his 
shepherd,  who  ate  of  the  pudding, 
died  of  poison  in  the  evening  ;  and 
hei  own  recovery  is  doubtful. 

2.  A  melancholy  catastrophe  has 
involved  the  famuy  of  sir  Stewkley 
Shuckburgh,  bart.  of  Upper  Shuck- 
burgh,  Warwickshire,  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  lieut.  Sharpe,  of  tine  Bed¬ 
ford  militia,  in  the  deepest  distress. 
Lieut.  S.  having  paid  his  addresses 
£0  miss  Shuckburgh,  which  were  dis¬ 
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approved  by  the  family,  forme 
(if  he  should  be  disappointed  in  ob 
taining  the  object  of  his  affections 
the  horrid  determination  of  putting 
an  end  to  his  own  and  her  existence 
which  he  carried  into  effect  in  tht 
plantations  of  Shuckburgh  Bark. 
They  were  overheard  in  earnest  <iis- 
course  by  the  butler,  as  if  lieut.  S, 
was  persuading  her  to  elope  with 
him;  and  as  miss  Shuckburgh  u:tet.  - 
ed  the  words  No!  No!  he  immedi¬ 
ately  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
which  in  a  few  seconds  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  another,  and  they  were  in-, 
st&nt'y  lifeless  corpses! — After  a 
rros,_  deliberate  investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  mostarfect- 
ing  and  awful  event,  before  John 
Tomes,  esq.  and  a  respectable  jury, 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  Bromfield,  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  county,  a  verdict  of 
Lunacy  was  given  respecting  lieut. 
S,,  and  that  miss  Shuckburgh  died 
by  his  hand.  Lieut.  S.  had  been 
occasionally  for  some  weeks  preced¬ 
ing  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement, 
and  in  confinement. 

The  following  letters  were  found 
concealed  in  the  summer-house  un¬ 
opened,  after  the  mournful  occur¬ 
rence,  addressed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  to 
miss  Shuckburgh. 

“  Friday ,  March  24*,  1809. 

“  Caroline!  O  my  beloved  Caro¬ 
line!  I  can  but  a  short  time  longer 
endure  y*.  ur  cruel  scorn  ;  prepare  to 
hear  the  worst  of  me,  and  take  care 
of  yourself.  O !  my  Heavens ! 
how  loth  l  am  to  die,  but  you  com¬ 
pel  me  to  leave  you  !  for,  was  ever 
the  time  to  come  when  you  would 
have  no  parents  to  oppose  j  our  will, 

I  dare  not,  cannot  think  you  v  ould 
make  me  happy.  I  wish  once  more 
to  read  your  dear  letters,  ard  then, 
on  my  honour,  I  will  bring  them 
to  the  cave  to-morrow  night,  and 
shall  expect  to  find  mine  in  the  same 
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place  on  Sunday  night.  If  you 
j  love  me,  tell  me  where  you  are  go- 
dng  on  Monday  with  Frank  and 
ycur  dear  father.  Your  professions 
of  love  are  as  ardent  as  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  wish  ;  would  to  God  !  that 

■  your  actions  were  as  convincing; 
then,  indeed,  1  should  be  happy. — 
Caroline,  my  fate  is  certain  ;  I  am 

;  sorry  you  will  not  let  me  live  ;  I  am 

■  no  child  in  my  determination  :  when 
once  fixt,  it  is  immoveable  ;  I  have 

■  no  earthly  thing  to  live  for,  for 
'  you  will  never  be  mine,  so  I  will 
>:seek  another  and  better  world.  I 

can  now  again  scarcely  believe  you 
love  me,  as  you  will  not  trust  me 
'with  your  sweet  letters,  but  I  shall 
soon  be  insensible  to  e«ery  thing; 
i  and  on  my  word  you  may  depend 
on  my  putting  them  in  the  cave 
some  time  to  morrow  night.  When 
I  am  dead,  read  them  over,  and 
judge  of  my  delight  when  I  receiv¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  of  my  anguish  to  be 
obliged  to  give  them  up.  My  pre¬ 
parations  to  quit  this  world  take  up 
so  much  of  my  time,  that  I  cannot 
say  more  than  God  bless  you  !  and 
inay  he  for  ever  protect  you  from  the 
miserable,  awful  end  of  your  truly 
fai  hful  and  affectionate,  though 
wretched,  “  Philip  A.  S.” 


Extracts  from  the  letter  dated  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  two  o’clock,  March 
26,  1809. 

(i  Now  that  I  have  settled,  as  well 
as  my  agitated  mind  will  allow  me, 
all  my  earthly  affairs,  I  will  devote 
my  last  sad  moments  to  my  ever 
and  for  ever  beloved  Caroline,  pro¬ 
vided  the  contents  of  your  letter,  I 
expect  to  find  at  the  cave,  do  not 
compel  me  to  kill  you,  as  well  as 
■myself,  which  I  hope  in  heaven  it 
will  not.  I  came  firmly  resolved  to 
i#lie;  I  have  exerted  all  my  energy 
to  live,  but  without  you  it  cannot 
be;  all  my  religion  and  fortitude 

*  J 
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I  had  used  to  possess,  has  now  left 
me;  and  indeed  1  am  a  wrenched 
mortal;  and  yet  I  feel  not  the  least 
fear  of  death,  but  can  with  pleasure 
and  composure  quit  this  life,  for 
it  is  impossible  I  can  suffer  more; 
and  if  you  doubt  me  still,  which  I 
shall  believe  you  do,  if  you  say  one 
other  word  about  your  letters,  I 
think  I  shall  be  tempted  to  take  you 
to  that  other  and  thaft  better  world 
you  talk  so  much  about,  where  we 
shall  be  united, never,  never  to  part; 
then,  indeed,  we  shall  enjoy  that 
bliss  your  cruel  parents  deny  us 
here;  but  I  fervently  hope  your  let¬ 
ter  will  be  kind,  and  give  me  an¬ 
other  solemn  vow  never  to  be  an¬ 
other’s  :  then  I  can  die  alone  and 
contented;  but  if  you  give  me  room 
to  suspect  that  you  will  ever  become 
any-one’s  wife  but  mine, the  thought 
will  be  certain  death”  ****** 

“  I  am  contented  to  die,  and  fer¬ 
vently  do  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
live,  and  live  happy,  and  sometimes 
’think  of  me.  I  have  from  my  heart 
and  soul  forgiven  all  who  have  in¬ 
jured  me,  and  hope  they  will  grant 
me  tneir  forgiveness.  I  feel  not  the 
least  resentment  against  any  one, 
and  I  feel  Lean  die  happy”  *  *  *  *  * 
4.  Between  one  and  two  this 
afternoon,  the  town  of  Horsham 
was  visited  by  a  most  alarming 
storm.  It  ran  in  a  south-west  di¬ 
rection,  with  a  thick  gloomy  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  after  many  awful  flash¬ 
es  of  lightning,  and  tremendous 
exolosions,  produced  hail  with  a 
degree  of  violence  that  dealt  de- 
st:  uction  to  the  windows  and  to  the 
cucumber -glasses  in  the  gardens. 
The  hail-stones  were  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  circumference,  and, 
from  their  uneven  formation, 
appeared  like  detached  and  rugged 
pieces  of  ice  covering  the  street 
nearly  shoe  deep;  and  melting  quid;- 
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Iv.  Many  houses  for  a  short  time 
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were  flooded.— The  same  day  a 
dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  passed  over  Bristol.  The 
flashes  were  very  vivid,  and  the 
peals  exceedingly  loud  and  near. 
A  thunderbolt,  or  electric  explosion, 
fell  in  the  office  of  the  Bristol  Ga¬ 
zette  ;  but  the  door  being  open,  the 
elect;  ic  matter  escaped  without  do¬ 
ing  any  serious  injury.  The  electric 
fluid  entered  the  chimney  of  a  house 
at  Whitehall,  Bristol,  belonging  to 
Mr.Cardwell,  and  shattered  it  in  an 
astonishing  manner,  blowing  out 
five  windows  with  their  frames,  and 
breaking  the  shutters  to  pieces.  It 
took  a  direction  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  house,  entering  the 
parlour,  burning  part  of  the  carpet 
to  a  cinder,  and  otherwise  doing 
considerable  damage.  Two  horses 
were  also  killed  near  Downend, 

A  whale,  7 5  feet  in  length  and 
nearly  25  in  circumference,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  driven  on 
shore  off  the  Bligh  Sands,  below 
Gravesend, by  a  pilot  named  Barnes. 
It  was  of  the  pike-headed  species, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  SO  tons. 
The  lord  mayor  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  in  a  barge  above  London- 
bridge,  where  it  was  exhibited  at  Is. 
per  head,  until  an  officer  from  the 
admiralty  claimed  it  as  a  droit, 
and  forcibly  took  possession.  The 
blubber  is  valued  at  1 50/. 

An  accident  of  a  novel  nature 
happened  at  Twyford,  on  the  Pad¬ 
dington  canal,  about  five  miles 
from  town.  One  of  the  passage- 
boats,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pickford, 
was  on  its  way  to  the  country,  laden 
with  various  articles  :  among  others 
some  ban  els  of  brandy  and  rum, 
ever  which  were  ten  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  crew  consisted  cf 
four  men  ;  one  was  with  the  horse 
which  drew  the  boat,  one  in  the 
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little  cabin,  in  the  after-part  or 
stern ;  and  the  remaining  two, 
who  were  on  deck,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  help  themselves  to  a  little 
spirits.  They  bored  a  hole  with  a 
gimlet,  by  mistake',  in  one  of  the 
casks  of  powder,  which  immediately 
took  fire,  and  the  boat  blew  up 
with  a  dreadful  explosion  :  the  two  > 
men  were  killed  on  the  instant. 
One  of  them  was  blown  to  a  di¬ 
stance  of  more  than  60  yards,  torn 
into  pieces.  Three  ricks  of  hay, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Willan  of  Mary- 
lebone  Park,  were  set  fire  to, 
and  upwards  of  360  loads  of  hay 
consumed.  The  shock  was  dread¬ 
ful  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  houses 
were  agitated  as  though  by  an 
earthquake.  The  man  who  was  in 
the  cabin  asleep  escaped,  almost 
miraculously,  unhurt.  Mr.  WiU 
Ian’s  property  was  insured  in  the 
Sun  Fire-office. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  some 
davs  ago  at  Chandler’s  Hatch, 
near  Newington,  on  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Amelia  Nollings,  who 
met  with  her  death  by  jumping 
from  a  three-pair-of-stairs  window. 
She  had  from  a  child  been  subject 
to  romantic  dreams,  and  scarcely  a 
night  passed  but  she  walked  in  her 
sleep  ;  and  had  been  known  to  go 
into  the  garden.  Her  husband  be-( 
came  so  habituated  to  this  custom, 
that  when  he  heard  her  he  would 
call  to  her,  and  she  would  return 
to  bed  without  recollecting  the 
circumstance  in  the  morning.  In 
this  instance  he  heard  the  window 
go  up,  and  jumped  out  of  bed ; 
but  the  poor  woman  was  too  quick, 
to  be  saved  :  she  lived  several  hours 
in  torture,  and  was  sensible  to  the 
last.  She  was  26  years  of  age,  and 
has  left  three  children.  Verdict, 
Accidental  Death. 

The  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire 
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j  quire  into  the  existence  of  abuses  in 
j  the  disposal  of  East  India  patronage 
have  made  their  report,  and  ad¬ 
duced  upwards  of  25  instances  in 
[  which  the  appointments  have  been 
corruptly  obtained.  The  parties 
implicated  are  numerous ;  among 
whom  are  two  deceased  females  of 
rank  (ladies  Leigh  or  Lumm). 
None  of  the  directors  are  concerned, 
though  the  confidence  of  several 
appears  to  have  been  grossly  abused. 
The  consideration  given  for  a  wri- 
tership  was  from  3000  to  3500 
guineas,  and  for  a  cadetship  from 
200/.  to  500/.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  court  of  directors,  framed  in 
1799,  it  is  declared,  that  upon  any 
appointments  being  discovered,  at 
any  subsequent  period,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  undue  influence, 
the  party  shall  not  only  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  his  situation,  but  disqualifi¬ 
ed  from  holding  any  office  under  the 
company  .in  future.  The  report  re¬ 
commends  the  vigorous  execution 
of  this  resolution  as  applicable  to 
the  above  cases,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  checking  an  evil,  for  the 
prevention  of  which  the  measures 
hitherto  adopted  have  been  nuga¬ 
tory,  because  their  violation  has 
never  been  punished. 

A  court  of  common  council 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Mr. 
Wardlc,  and  otner  purposes.  The 
business  was  opened  by  Mr.  depu¬ 
ty  Goodbehere,  who,  after  address¬ 
ing  the  court  some  time  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  corruptions  lately 
brought  to  light  during  the  inves- 
tigation  before  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  moved  several  resolutions, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  thank 
Mr.  Wardle  for  the  firmness,  pa¬ 
triotic  spirit,  and  perseverance, 
with  which  he  instituted  the  late 
inquiry,  and  to  present  him  the 
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freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box, 
value  100  guineas  ;  also  to  thank 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  lord  Folk- 
stone,  and  the  other  members  who 
voted  in  the  minority  on  Mr.  War- 
die’s  motion  ;  and  one  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  stated  the  nesessity  of  a  reform 
of  all  abuses  as  essential  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  country. 

The  motion  wqs  seconded  by 
Mr.  Miller,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Kemble,  Mr.  alderman  Combe, 
Mr.  Waithman,  See.  and  agreed 
to  ;  the  court  being  unanimous  in 
that  relating  to  Mr.  Wardle. 

[Meetings  have  been  held  in  al¬ 
most  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
nearly  similar  resolutions  have  been 
passed,  which  our  limits,  however, 
will  not  allow  us  to  particularize. J 

LORD  GAMBIER  AND  ADMIRAL 
HARVEY. 

A  curious  circumstance  has  oc¬ 
curred  on  board  the  Channel  fleet. 
Upon  lord  Cochrane’s  joining,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  French  ships  in  Basque 
Roads,  lord  Gambier  gave  or¬ 
ders,  that  a  boat,  boat’s  crew,  and 
an  officer,  should  instantly  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  every  ship  under  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  the  whole  of  the  men  being 
required  to  volunteer.  Upon  receiv¬ 
ing  these  orders,  admiral  Harvey 
addressed  his  ship’s  company,  and, 
after  stating  the  nature  of  them, 
declared,  that  he  himself  in  his  own 
person  volunteered  and  invited  as 
many  as  chose  to  follow  hisexample; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  officers  and  men  en¬ 
rolled  themselves  along  with-  him. 
A  list  of  these*  being  conveyed  to 
the  Caledonia,  lord  Gambier’ s  flag¬ 
ship,  his  lordship  is  reported  to  have 
stated,  that-  these  were  not  gene¬ 
rally  the  kind  of  volunteers  he 
wanted,  as  lord  Cochrane  was  to 

command 
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command  the  expedition.  Here¬ 
upon  admiral  Harvev  is  stated  to 
have  expressed  the  greatest  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  to  have  bestowed 
upon  lord  Gambler  himself  epithets 
descriptive  of  other  qualities  than 
those  of  his  profession,  such  as 
Jesuit ,  Methodist,  and  Psalm- singer  ; 
and  all  this  in  the  presence  of  cap¬ 
tain  Bedford,  of  tne  Caledonia, 
who  desired  to  know  if  it  wa's  meant 
that  this  reply  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  commander  in  cffief  p  to 
which  the  other  answering,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  in  the  affirmative, 
a  communication  accordingly  took 
place,  and  a  letter  for  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  was  the  result.  Admiral  Har¬ 
vey  is,  in  consequence,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  and  a  court-martial  is 
appointed  to  be  held  on  his  conduct 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

It  appears,  by  a  paper  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  the  total  amount  of  ex¬ 
emptions  under  the  property  tax, 
granted  to  foreigners  possessing 
money  in  the  funds,  is,  for  the  year 
ending  1808,  61,450/.  l&r.  \d . 

It  appears,  from  the  annual  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Bank  directors, 
that  the  amount  of  their  notes  in 
circulation  is  about  17  millions  and 
a  half.  Of  these  upwards  of  four 
millions  are  in  notes  of  1/.  and  cll. 

SWEDEN. 

The  insurrection  of  colonel  IYAd- 
lersparre,  who  commanded  the 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway, 
seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for 
the  disaffected  at  Stockholm;  for  on 
the  9th,  the  king,  being  informed  of 
the  advance  of  the  insurgents,  dis¬ 
patched  a  courier  to  the  western  ar¬ 
my, with  orders  to  remove  baron  Ca- 
derstrom  from  the  command  in 
chief,  and  D’Adlersparre  from  his 
copunand  under  that  officer.  This 


courier  was  however  prevented  from 
proceeding  by  major-gen.  Adler- 
creutz,  and  the  king  was  told  that 
all  was  quiet.  His  majesty,  in  a 
day  or  two  after,  discovered  that 
this  report  was  fallacious,  and  de¬ 
termined  immediately  to  proceed 
against  the  insurgents  in  person  at 
the  head  of  his  guards.  On  the 
13th,  in  the  morning,  his  majesty 
left  his  apartment  to  go  dowm  to 
the  parade  in  front  of  the  palace, 
with  the  intention  of  announcing 
this  determination  to  the  guards, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  follow 
him.  But  while  he  was  descending 
the  great  staircase  towards  the  pa¬ 
rade,  major-gen.  Adlercreutz,  col. 
Milin,  col.  Jagerhorn,  and  some 
others,  advanced  to  meet  him,  as  if 
through  compliment  ;  and  having 
surrounded  him  closely,  gen.  Adler¬ 
creutz  addressed  him,  and  said,  that 
as  all  possible  means  had  been  tried 
in  vain  to  induce  him  to  adopt  coun¬ 
sels  consistent  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  it  had  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  have-  recourse  to  constraint. 
The  king,  surprised,  but  not  de¬ 
prived  of  his  usual  courage,  said 
coolly,  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  Am 
I  arrested?’5  All  around  him  an¬ 
swered,  “  Yes.”  The  king  upon 
this  drew  his  sword,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  run  Adlercreutz  through  the 
body,  but  was  prevented.  One  of 
the  conspirators,  coming  behind, 
seized  his  majesty  round  the  body  ; 
while  the  others  rushed  in  on  every 
side,  overpowered,  and  disarmed 
him.  In  effecting  this,  however,  the 
foremost,  count  Snoilsky,  received 
a  wound  in  his  hand  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  sword.  The  king,  though 
overwhelmed  by  force,  still  preserv¬ 
ed  the  firmnessof  his  character  un¬ 
altered  ;  declaring,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  control  him  bf 
violence,  and  that  his  sentiments 

and 
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and  principles  would  ever  remain 
the  same.  In  the  night  his  majesty 
was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Drott- 
ningholm,  and  the  next  day  ( 14th) 
he  wrote  to  his  queen. — There 
were  few  troops  in  Stockholm  at  the 
time,  the  garrison  having  been  con¬ 
veyed,  to  the  Isle  of  Aland.  The 
force  under  D’Adlersparre  consist¬ 
ed  of  2000  regulars  and  the  same 
number  of  peasantry. — No  life  was 
lost.  The  counts  Uglas,  Fersen, 
and  others,  have  been  arrested ;  and 
the  tribunal  lately  instituted  by  the 
king  for  the  trial  of  some  of  his  no- 
bles  has  been  dissolved. 

All  the  principal  officers  of  state 
are  retained  in  their  places ;  and  the 
war-taxes,  which  bore  heavily  upon 
the  people,  are  repealed.  The 
Swedish  ambassador  to  this  country 
has  received  an  official  notification 
of  the  revolution,  and  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  public  character. 

The  western  army,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lieut.-col.  D’Adlersparre, 
on  the  22d  ult.  marched  into  Stock¬ 
holm  ;  where,  it  is  said,  they  were 
received  with  shouts  of  applause; 
Their  number  had  been  greatly  i in¬ 
creased  in  their  march  from  Carl- 
stadt.  The  king  was,  on  the  24th, 
removed  under  a  strong  escortfrom 
Drottninghoim  to  Gripsholm.  a  pa¬ 
lace  about  45  English  miles  from 
Stockholm.  Fie  had  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  queen  since  his  ar¬ 
rest. — About  600  Cossacks,  who 
had  come  over  from  Aland  to  Gres- 
lehanin,  being  a  part  of  the  army 
which  had  taken  the  former  island, 
were  on  their  march  for  Stock¬ 
holm,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
flag  of  truce  in  the  name  of  the 
regent,  duke  Charles. 

An  armistice  was  immediately 
signed,  to  which  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  p-iven  his  sanction,  but 
©nlytillhe  receives  from  Paris  an 
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answer  to  a  communication  he  jias 
made  to  the  French  emperor  on 
the  subject,— -The  new  government 
has  demanded  a  loan. 

14.  The  following  cases  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  eye,  by 
the  institution  of  the  committee  for 
inquiring  into  the  abuses  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  East  India  compa¬ 
ny,  in  which  the  names  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  and  the 
earl  of  Clancarty  are  introduced. 

FIRST  CASE. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge's. 

It  seems  Mr.  Annesley  Shee,  who 
's  now  in  Newgate  for  refusing  to 
answer  the  questions  proposed  to  , 
him  by  the  committee,  (and  who, 
we  have  heard,  declares  he  will  re¬ 
main  there  until  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  rather  than  answer 
them,)  advertised  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  that  he  had  an  East  India  wri- 
tership  to  dispose  of,  which  adver¬ 
tisement  was  replied  to  by  a  Mr. 
John  Fuller,  (formerly  employed  as 
an  agent  to  the  Morning  Post,)  who 
was  authorized  to  purchase  a  wri- 
tership  by  a  Mr.  Greenhill,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  fortune,  near  Montrose. 
We  will  now  give  Mr.  Fuller’s  evi¬ 
dence,  as  stated  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  house  of  commons. 

What  passed  with  Mr.  Shee  upon 
this  subject  ? — He  advertised  a  wri- 
tership,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
advertisement  I  called  upon  him 
one  morning  and  found  him  at 
home  ;  he.  told  me,  Yes,  he  had 
such  a  thing  to  dispose  of,  and  I 
asked  him  the  price;  he  said, 
either  3()00/.  or  guineas  ;  his  princi¬ 
pals  were  to  have  3000/.  and  he  was 
to  have  150/.,  that  is,  the  shillings,. 

Was  ary  money  deposited  for 
Mr.  Shee’s  use,  if  he  could  procure 
this  appointment  ? — No;  he  wrote 
me  a  note,  which  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing 
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mg  to  find,  but  I  cannot,  and  ra¬ 
ther  conceive  I  must  have  destroy¬ 
ed  it,  but  it  was  to  this  effect,  that 
his  mode  of  doing  business  was  to 
introduce  the  principals  together, 
and  that  on  my  depositing  such  sort 
of  security  as  would  enable  him  to 
receive  150/.  when  the  business  was 
effected,  he  would  introduce  me  to 
the  principals.  IgaTrehim  achecque, 
I  think,  on  sir  Matthew  Bloxam, 
for  150/. 

Conditionally  ? — Yes,  condition¬ 
ally. 

What  was  the  result  ?  — On  my 
handing  over  this  checque,  he  gave 
me  a  letter  to  a  lady  in  Hampton 
Court  palace. 

Who  was  that  lady  ? — Her  name 
was  Cottin. 

Was  that  letter  delivered  ? — I  de¬ 
livered  it  myself. 

What  passed  in  the  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Cottin  ? — She  read  this 
note  ;  Mr.  Shee  had  previously  pre¬ 
pared  her  for  my  reception  ;  she 
put  on  her  hat,  took  me  across 
Hampton  Court  Green,  and  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Poplett,  who  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Here  I 
thought  I  had  certainly  got  to  the 
end  of  my  troublesome  journey. 
In  my  conversation  with  MrsC 
Cottin,  it  was  stated  that  I  was 
to  give  her  500/.  and  I  was  to  de¬ 
posit  2500/.  for  the  lady  in  whose 
possession  the  patronage  was.  Capt. 
Poplett  informed  me  that  he  had  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  he  could 
procure  the  thing  I  was  after  :  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  was,  that  I 
should  satisfy  him  this  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  was  so  deposited.  I  went  on  the 
following  day,  to  the  best  of  my  re¬ 
collection/and  in  Ivensington’shands 
deposited  the  sum  of  money  requir¬ 
ed, and  senthim  the  banker’s  receipts; 


and  on  the  same  day  I  sent  an  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  Mrs.  Cottin  her  500/.  : 
/that,  being  done,  I  was  to  expect 
a  final  answer  from  captain  Poplett 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  or  I 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove  the 
money  again,  and  take  up  the  secu¬ 
rities  I  had  deposited.  Three 
weeks  passed;  a  month  passed: 
at  length  I  waited  upon  captain 
Poplett,  and  I  continued  to  make 
applications  to  him  several  times,  I 
believe  five  or  six.  When  he  found 
that  he  could  not  do  what  he  had 
undertaken,  he  gave  me  back  my 
security  for  the  2500/. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  month 
this  was  ?  It  must  have  been  in  the 
month  of  November  last,  some 
where  between  the  15th  and  25th, 
I  think. 

Did  captain  Poplett  mention  to 
you  at  any  time  in  whose  patron¬ 
age  this  appointment  was,  which 
he  expected  to  have  disposed  of  : — 
He  distinctly  said  this  :  “  The  lady 
into  whose  hands  this  2500/.  is  to  go, 
if  you  knew  her  history,  you  would 
feel  for  as  much  as  I  do.’’  He 
mentioned  that  she  was  either  the 
widow  or  daughter  of  some  very 
excellent  officer  who  had  been  slain 
somewhere,  but  he  never  said  more, 
nor  did  I  ever  know  who  the  lady 
was  :  he  enjoined  me  to  the  most 
profound  secrecy,  and  nothing 
should  have  wiung  it  from  my  bo¬ 
som,  but  the  necessity  I  presume 
there  is  for  my  telling  it  here. 

Did  he  mention  in  whose  patron¬ 
age  this  appointment  was  — He 
said  that  she  had  very  considerable 
influence  with  the  duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who,  he  assured  me,  and  I 
believe  it  most  sincerely,  was  per¬ 
fectly  unacquainted  with  the  object 
of  her  application;  that  the  duke 
had  expressed  a  very  great  regard 
for  her;  and,  of  course,  the  young 
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gentleman,  whose  name  I  men- 
•  :ioned,  she  told  him  was  a  friend  of 
i  aers ;  and  the  duke,  in  consequence, 
wrote  her  a  note,  that  he  would  do 
■  wery  thing  which  he  could,  to  get 
:ier  wishes  complied  with.  I  saw 
:he  notefrom  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
to  this  lady,  but  the  superscription 
of  it  was  carefully  taken  off,  so  that 
I  should  not  know  who  it  was. 

State  generally  the  contents  of 
it. — That  he  had  received  her  ap- 
I  plication,  and  that  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  point  of  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  her  friend,  whose 
character  she  spoke  so  highly  of ; 
that  if  he  should  fail  in  one  quar- 
i  ter,  he  would  endeavour  to  procure 
:  the  patronage  of  the  queen  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  object  this  year, 
though  it  was  very  probable  he 
might  in  that  that  was  coming. 

Was  your  friend  introduced  to 
this  lady  ? — Never  ;  in  short,  he  is 
in  Scotland  at  this  moment ;  he  has 
never  been  in  town  since  ;  I  consi¬ 
dered  myself  so  secure  at  first,  I 
sent  for  him  from  Scotland.  - 

Did  this  lady  communicate  to 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  the  name 
of  your  friend  ? — She  must,  for  he 
mentioned  the  name  in  his  note. 

Did  Mrs.  Cottin  mention  the 
name  of  any  lady  to  you,  through 
whom  this  appointment  was  to  take 
place  ? — No  ;  land  I  believe  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that 
she  did  not  know  the  lady  ;  captain 
Poplett  was  more  communicative 
to  me  than  to  Mrs.  Cottin. 

Are  you  certain  that  you  arc  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  name 
of  the  lady  ? — I  am  :  her  name  was 
always  carefully  withheld  from  me. 

The  lady  herself  was  never  in¬ 
troduced  to  you  ? — Never. 

What  was  the  name  oi  your 
friend,  whom  she  recommended  to 


the  duke  of  Cambridge  ?— James 
Greenhill. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  other 
case,  we  will  make  one  or  two  re¬ 
marks  on  the  preceding  one.— It 
seems  therewas  a  lady,  “  whose  hus¬ 
band  had  been  slain  somewhere,” 
for  whom  the  duke  of  Cambridge 
had  expressed  a  great  regard,  which 
regard  was  to  be  evinced  by  his 
procuring  for  her  an  East  India 
writership!  !  !  What  could  his 
royal  highness  imagine  this  poor 
unfortunate  lady,  “  whose  husband 
had  been  slain  somewhere,”  was  to 
do  with  this  East  India  writership  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  and  obvious, 
and  we  are  convinced  will  readily 
present  itself  to  every  unprejudiced 
man’s  mind.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  this  transaction  is  the  me¬ 
thod  the  royal  duke  proposed  to 
himself  to  procure  this  appointments 
“  if  he  should  fail  in  on Q  quarter, 
he  would  endeavour  to  procure,  the 
patronage  of  the  queen.”  This  is 
most  astonishing.  Mrs.  Clarke,  in¬ 
deed,  did  say,  that  her  majesty- 
enjoyed  great  patronage,  and,  we 
believe,  hinted  something  about  the 
church  ;  but  every  one  knows  how 
much  credit  is  due  to  what  she 
said — But  here  we  have  the  duke 
of  Cambridge’s  written  testimony, 
that  the  queen  does  possess  East 
India  patronage.  Nothing  less  than 
this  evidence  could  make  us  pay 
the  least  attention  to  the  assertion. 

SECOND  CASE. 

Lord  •viscount  Castlereagh  and  the 
earl  of  Clancarty , 

The  other  case  (but  far  the  most 
important)  to  which  we  shall  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  is 
that  of  lord  Castlereagh,  a  noble¬ 
man  who  at  the  time  of  this  trans¬ 
action  held,  and  who  now  holds, 
one  of  the  highest  situations  in  the 
state,  a  privy  counsellor  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  cabinet.  It  appears  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Reding, 
knowing  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  exchange  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  for  an  Eas'i  India  wri- 
tership  for  his  son,  openeda  negotia¬ 
tion,  for  that  purpose,  with  an  Irish 
nobleman,  the  earl  of  Clancarty, 
who  was  desirous  of  buying  a  seat. 
We  will  now  g’,7e  his  lordship’s 
evidence.—  \ 

In  consequence  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Reding,  in  which  your 
lordship’s  name  was  mentioned  fre¬ 
quently,  I  am  desirous,'  in  the  first 
place,  to  know,  when  you  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Reding 
About  the  month  of  October,  1805. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  first 
become  acquainted  with  that  per¬ 
son  ? — With  respect  to  obtaining  a 
seat  in  parliament. 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  upon 
that  occasion? — Three, four,  or  five 
times  :  more  than  twice,  certainly. 

Did  he  hold  out  that  he  had  the 
power  of  procuring  a  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ? — He  did  :  he  represented 
that  a  friend  of  his  in  parliament, 
a  very  respectable  man,  was  desi¬ 
rous  of  retiring  from  parliament, 
but  wished  to  make  that  retirement 
subservient  to  the  object  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  situation  for  a  young  man,  a 
relative  of  his,  either  a  son  or  a 
nephew,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  and  stated  that  if  a  wri- 
tership  could  be  obtained  for  the 
party,  he  would  be  willing  to  re¬ 
tire.  Having  no  wish  to  save  any 
expense  upon  my  part,  and  having 
no  writership  to  dispose  of,  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  at  that  time  closed. 

Was  this  negotiation  renewed 
with  Mr.  Reding,  and  upon  what 
occasion  ?  —  It  was :  having  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  m  y  friend, 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  expressing 
great  disappointment  that  the  seat 


could  not  be  obtained,  he  told  me 

that  he  had  a  writership  undisposed 

of,  which,  as  far  as  he  himself  was 

concerned,  he  should  be  very  happy  ' 

to  give  me  the  recommendation  to  ; 

stating  at  the  same  time  the  ne- 
.  <=>  r_  .  .  . 

cessity  or  the  most  minute  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  the  party  to 
be  recommended.  After  various  in¬ 
terviews  with  Mr.  Reding,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  name  of  the  person 
who  was  to  retire,  as  well  as  of  the 
person  to  be  recommended,  and 
not  being  able  to  obtain  either,  the 
negotiation  altogether  closed. 

c  O 

Did  lord  Castlere'ngh  offer  you 
this  appointment  of  a  writership 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  your 
being  returned  to  parliament,  if 
that  could  be  obtained  by  this 
means  ? — Certainly  :  It  being  al¬ 
ways  to  be  understood  that  the  party 
was  of  sufficient  respectability  to  be 
eligible  for  the  situation. 

Did  you  communicate  to  Mr. 
Reding  that  you  had  a  writership 
at  your  disposal,  which  you  were 
ready  to  give  to  his  friend,  if  the 
person  recommended  was  perfectly 
eligible,  provided  the  seat  in  par¬ 
liament  could  be  obtained  ? — I  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  him  to  understand  that 
I  had,  or  that  the  thing  might  be 
procured. 

Lord  viscount  Castlereagh  next 

examined. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with 
lord  Clancarty,  as  connected  with 
this  transaction  of  Mr.  Reding,  in 
which  a  writership  was  offered  to 
lord  Clancarty’s  nomination  ?  I 
think,  some  time  after  I  inclosed 
Mr.  Reding’s  letter  to  lord  Clan¬ 
carty,  lord  Clancarty  told  me,  he 
had  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Reding, 
with  a  view  to  procure  a  seat  in 
parliament,  which,  he  said,  had 
failed  ;  inasmuch  as  the  proposition 
he  had  made  to  Mr.  Reding,  which 

was 
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vas  of  a  pecuniary  nature*  had 
'  >een  declined  by  the  person  who 
'  vas  supposed  to  have  the  influence 
o  procure  the  seat  in  parliament. 
What  passed  between  your  lord- 
,  hip  and  lord  Clancarty  in  conse- 
•  {uence  of  this  ? — -I  should  state,  as 
preliminary  to  answering  that  epues- 
:  ion,  that  nothing  in  point  of  fact 
;  :ver  arose  out  of  the  communica- 
ion  I  had  with  lord  Clancarty,  by 
i  vhich  the  disposal  of  the  writefship 
i  vas  effected,  nor  did  the  nominat¬ 
ion  to  any  writefship  take  place  in 
onsequence  of  that  communica- 
ion,  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
ion  itself  having  been  put  to  me 
by  the  committee,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
o  give  an  explicit  answer  to  it ; 
;hat  “  I  was  induced  to  place  a 
writer  ship  at  lord  Clancarty*s 'dis¬ 
posal,  and  that  certainly  the  impres¬ 
sion  Under  Which  I  did  it  was,  that 
ord  Clancarty’s  coming  into  par¬ 
liament  might  be  thereby  facili¬ 
tated. I  stated,  however,  to  lord 
Clancarty,  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
t  could  recommend  any  person  for 
a  writership  in  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany’s  service,  Who  was  not  indi¬ 
vidually;  and  in  point  of  connec¬ 
tions,  a  proper  object  to  receive  a 
political  favour  of  such  a  nature 
from  a  member  of  the  government, 
and  such  a  person,  in  point  of  cha¬ 
racter,  as  the  court  of  directors 
were  eUtitled  to  expect  to  be  placed 
in  their  service,  in  consequence  of 
any  nomination  they  had  placed  at 
my  disposal,  on  which  point  .my 
decision  must  be  reserved  tT  I 
knew  who  the  party  was  that  ^‘4 i- 
.cited  the  appointment* 

Subject  to  those  qualifications, 
was  it  your  lordship’s  intention  to 
have  placed  this  ■  nomination  at 
lord  Clancarty’s  disposal,  to  be 
.given  in  consideration  for  his  being 
returned  to  parliament  t — I  con- 
1309. 
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ceived  lord  Clancarty,  with  these 
qualifications,  entitled  to  call  upon 
me  for  the  writership  if  it  Could  be 
of  any  use  to  him,  either  for  that 
purpose  or  any  other  that  he  was 
interested  about,  and  which  had  no 
relation  to  a  pecuniary  transaction 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  my 
conversation  with  lord  Clancarty 
arose  out  of  a  particular  case 
stared,  and,  I  believe,  whs  never 
acted  up  >n  by  him  otherwise  than 
to  ascertain  whether  the  case  'had 
any  existence  in  point  of  fact.  1 
certainly  did  not  conceive,  in  so 
placing  a  writership  at  lord  Clan¬ 
carty’s  disposal,  that  it  could  pos* 
sibly  become  the  subject  either,  of 
sale  for  money,  or  general  barter  for 
a  seat  in  parliament. 

AFRICA* 

Three  British  officers  from  the 
garrison  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
having  gone  out  on  a  party  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  Table  mountain,  were 
overtaken  by  the  night.  Before 
they  could  regain  the  plain,  they 
lost  their  track,  wandered  and  sepa¬ 
rated.  One  of  them,  with  much 
difficulty,  at  length  found  his  way 
into  the  town  \  but  no  intelligence 
having'  been  received  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  a  party  went  out  in  search 
of  them.  They  were  both  found 
at  the  foot  of  a  prodigious  precipice, 
crushed  and  mangled  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  One  of  them, 
an  aide-du-camp  to  lord  Caledon* 
had  already  expired  ;  and  the  other 
was  just  at  the  point  of  death. 
Both  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
were  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
most  promising  officers. 

RUSSIA. 

The  following  affecting  circum¬ 
stance  is  stated  in  an  article  from 
Petefsburgh  last  month  : — u  There 
persons,  who  had  been  banished 
(D)  to 
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to  Siberia — fa  country  the  -name 
alone  of  which  inspires  terror 
throughout  all  Russia) — ■ wereoblig- 
ed  to  gain  a  subsistence  b)’  hunting. 
In  this  pursuit  they  were  one  day 
led  so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  regain 
their  road,  or  to  find  any  vestige 
of  human  habitation.  Overcome 
by  fatigue,  and  exhausted  by  hun¬ 
ger,  they  were  at  length  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  casting  lots,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  upon  whom  it  should 
fall,  might  serve  to  support  the 
lives  of  the  others.  To*  agg  ravate 
their  distress,  these  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  wefe  a  father,  his  son,  and  his 
nephew.  This  last  was  the  first 
victim  ;  the  father  next  immolated 
himself  to  prolong  the  life  of  his 
only  son,  who  ultimately  owed 
his  preservation  to  a  hunter  whom 
chance  conducted  to  the  spot.  On 
his  return*  he  related  the.  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  melancholy  affair  ;  and 


tire  government  of  Siberia,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  punish  what  was  produced 
by  the  most  urgent  necessity  alone, 
lias  sent  the  criminal  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  affair  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.” 

Letters  from  St,  Petersburg]!, 
mention,  that  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  with  the  grand  duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  count  Romanzoff,  and  a 
numerous  suite,  were  preparing  to 
leave  that  city  for  the  army  in  Gal¬ 
lic  ia  ;  and  that  events  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world  mignt  be  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  take  place.  It  is  al¬ 
so  said,  that  theie  are  no  grounds 
to  hope  that  Alexander  would 


change  his  present  system  of  politics. 
The  idea  of  possessing  European 
Turkey,  and  placing  his  brother 
Constantine  upon  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  tended  not  a  little 


towards  retaining  in  him  a  disposi¬ 
tion  favourable  to  Napoleon, 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Admira  April  cl  1. 

Dispatch  transmitted  by  lord 

Gambier  to  the  lion.  W.  W.  Pole. 

Caledonia,  ci  anchor  in  Basque 
Roads*  April  14. 

Sir,  The  Almighty’s  favour  to 
his  majesty  and  the  nation  has  been 
strongly  marked  in  the  success  he 
has  been  pleased  to  give  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  majesty’s  fleet  under 
my  command  ;  and  I  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  theadmiraltv,that  the  four 
ships  of  the  enemy  named  in  the' 
margin  •*  have  been  destroyed  at 
their  anchorage;  and-several others, 
from  getting  on  shore,  if  not  ren¬ 
dered  altogether  unserviceable,  are 
at  least  ^disabled  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  arrangement  of  the  fire- 
vessels,  placed  under  the  direction 
of  capt.  the  right  hon.  lord  Coch-: 
rane,  were  made  as  fully  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  would  admit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  lordship’s  plan  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 1th  instant;  and 
at  eight  o’clock  on  the  same  night 
they  proceeded  to  the  attack,  under 
a  favourable  strong  wind  from  the 
northward,  and  flood-tide  (preced¬ 
ed  hv  some  vessels  filled  with  pow¬ 
der  and  shells,  as  proposed  by  hrs 
lordship,  with  a  view  to  explosion), 
and  led  on  in  the  most  undaunted 
and  determined  manner  by  capt. 
V,  "fldridge,  in  the  Mediator  fire- 
the  others  following  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  but  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  several  mistook  their 
course,  and  failed. — On  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  enemy’s  ships,  it  was 


*  Ville  de  Varaovie,  of  80  guns;  Tcmnerre,  of  74  suift:  Anuilon,  of  74  guns; 
and  Calcutta,  of  50’  guns.  & 

disc  0< 
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f\  covered  that  a  boom  was  placed 
o  front  of  their  line  for  a  defence. 

lis,  however,  the  weight  of  the 
;  rdiator.  soon  broke,  and  the  usual 
j  repidity  and  bravery  of  British 
.  men  overcame  all  difficulties  ; 
;  vaticing  under  a  heavy  fire  from 

■  *  forts  in  the  Isle  of  Aix  as  well 
from  the  enemy fs  ships,  most  of 

i  ich  cut  or  slipt  their  cables,  and, 
m  the  confined  anchorage,  got 
:  shore,  and  thus  avoided  taking 
At  daylight  the  following 
trning,  lord  Cochrane  com- 
i  micated  to  me  by  telegraph,  that 

■  en  of  the  enemy’s  ships  were  on 

■  >re,  and  might  be  destroyed.  I 
mediately  made  the  signal  for  the 

f  to  unmoor  and  weigh,  intend- 
’ ;  to  proceed  with  it  to  effect  their 
htruction.  The  wind,  however, 

*  ng  fresh  from  the  northward,  and 
:  1  flood-tide  running,  rendered  it 

I  >  hazardous  to  run  into  Aix  roads 
:  ora  its  shallow  water)  ;  I  there- 

e  anchored  again  at  the  distance 
about  three  miles  from  the  forts 

II  the  island.  •— ^As  the  tide  suited, 

;  enemy  evinced  great  activity  in 
.ieavouring  to  warp  their  ships 
hich  had  grounded)  into  deep 
.ter,  and  succeeded  in  getting  all 
t  five  of  the  line  towards  the  en- 
nce’of  the  Charante  before  it  be- 
Sne  practicable  to  attack  them. — 
gave  orders  to  capt.  Bligh,  of 
3  Valiant,  to  proceed  with  that 
ip,  the  Revenge,  frigates,  bombs, 
d  small  vessels  named  in  the  mar- 
i*,  to  anchor  near  the  Boyart 
oal,  in  readiness  for  the  attack, 
t  twenty  minutes  past  two  P.  M. 
~d  Cochrane  advanced  in  the  Im- 
Tieuse  with  his  accustomed  gal- 
itry  and  spirit,  and  opened  a 
ill-directed  fire  upon  the  Calcutta, 


which  struck  her  colours  to  the  Im» 
perieuse;  the  ships  and  vessels  above 
mentioned  soon  after  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  the  Ville  de  Varsovie 
and  Aquilon,  and  obliged  them 
before  five  o’clock,  after  sustaining 
a  heavy  cannonade*  to  strike  their 
colours,  when  they  were  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  boats  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  squadron.  As  soon  as  the 
prisoners  were  removed,  they  were 
set  on  fire,  as  was  also  the  Tonnerre 
a  short  time  after  by  the  enemy, — 
I  afterwards  detached  rear-admiral 
the  hon.  R.  Stopford,  in  the  Caesar, 
with  the  Theseus,  three  additional 
fire-ships  (which  were  hastily  pro- 
pared  in  the  course  of  the  day), 
and  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  with 
Mr.  Congreve’s  rockets,  to  conduct 
the  further  operations  of  the  night 
against  any  of  the  ships  which  lay 
exposed  to  am  attack.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  rear-ad¬ 
miral  reported  to  me,  that  as  the 
Caesar  and  other  line-of-battle  ships 
had  grounded,  and  were  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  situation,  he  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  order  them  all  out,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  remaining  part  of  the 
service  could  be  performed  by  fri¬ 
gates  and  small  vessels  only  :  and 
I  was  happy  to  find  that  they  were 
extricated  from  their  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  Capt.  Bligh  has  since  informed 
me,  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  destroy  the  three-decked  ship, 
and  the  others  which  were  lying 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Charante, 
as  the  former,  being  the  outer  one, 
was  protected  by  three  lines  of  boats 
placed  in  advance  from  her. — This 
sh;p  and  all  the  others,  except  four 
of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  have  now 
moved  up  the  river  Charante-  If 
any  further  attempt  to  destroy  them 


*  Indefatigable,  Aigle,  Emerald,  Pallas,  Beagle,  JEtna  bomb,  Insolent  gun-brig, 
nfliet,  Encounter,  fervent,  anrd  Growler. 
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is  practicable,  I  shall  not  fail  to  use 
every  means  in  my  power  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.— <-1  nave  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  stating  to  their  lordships 
how  much  I  feel  obliged  to  the 
zealous  cooperation  of  rear-adm. 
Stopford,  under  whose  arrangement 
the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  placed  ; 
and  I  must  also  express  to  their 
lordships  the  high  sense  1  have  of 
file  assistance  I  received  from  the 
abilities  and  unremitted  attention 
of  sir  H.  Neale,  bart.  the  captain 
of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  exertions  of  the  captains, 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  un¬ 
der  my  command,  and  their  for¬ 
wardness  to  volunteer  upon  any 
service  that  might  he  allotted  to 
them  ;  particularly  the  zeal  and 
activity  shown  by  the  captains  of 
Iine?of-battlo  ships  in  preparing  the 
fire-vessels.  ; 

,  [Lord  Gambicr  then  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
gallantry  of  lord  Cochrane — of 
capt.  Godfrey  of  the  ./Etna,  who 
bombarded  the  enemy’s  ships  on 
the  1 2th  amd  13th, — and  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Congreve  #in  the 
management  of  his  rockets,  which 
were  placed  in  the  fire-ships  with 
effect.  He  also  notices  the  hand¬ 
some  and  earnest  manner  in  which 
rear-admiral  Stopford  and  sir  H. 
Neale  volunteered  their  services  to 
lead  the  fire-ships  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  lord  Cochrane.] 

I  send  herewith  a  return  of'  the 
killed  ,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the 
fleet,  which,  I  am  happy  to  observe, 
is  comparatively  small.  I  ha-ve  not 
yet  received  the  returns. of  tire  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  taken,  but  i  con¬ 
ceive  they  amount  to  between  four 
and  five  hundred. — I  have'charged 
sir  F.  Neale  with  this  dispatch  (by 
the  Imperieuse);  and  1  beg  leave 
to  refer  their  lordships  to  him,  as 


lApnl  I 

also  to  lord  Cochrane,  for  any 
further  particulars  of  which  they  > 
may  wish  to  be  informed. 

Gam  bier,  i 

i  :m i 

Respecting  the  insurrection  in  the  i 
Tyrol  in  favout  of  Austria,  we  give 
an  official  report  published  by  the 
emperor  Francis  while  at  Scarding  ! 
on  the  I?th  ult.  from  col.  Taxis, 
who  had  been  sent  into  the  Tyrol 
with  a  small  Austrian  corps  to  assist 
the  operations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sire,  Inspruck,  April  1 5„ 

I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  to  make  known  to  your  imperial 
majesty  the  testimonies  of  bravery 
and  fidelity  which  former  subjects: 
of  your  majesty  have  displayed,  in 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  your 
august  house.  The  braveTyrolians, 
driven  to  despair  by  the  extinction 
of  their  constitution,  which  hack 
been  preserved  entire  and  inviolate 
under  the  dominion  of  your  majesty 
and  that  of  your  august  ancestor, 
took  up  arms  on  the  I Oth  inst., 
attacked  the  Bavarian  troops  at 
Steigingen,  at  Inspruck,  at  Hall, 
and  at  the  convent  of  St.  Charles; 
and  after  having  killed  or  wounded, 
mere  than  500  of  the  enemy,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  surrender  and  ca¬ 
pitulate.  On  the  12th  a  body  cf 
300  men,  composed  of  French  and 
Bavarian  troops,  presenting  them¬ 
selves  before  Wildau,  near  In¬ 
spruck.  sustained  a  similar  defeat 
to  that  of  tire  former ;  and  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  French  troops  which 
came  up  on  the  13th  did  not  meet 
with  a  better  fate. 

As  prisoners  are  continually 
coming  in,  I  am  not  as  yet  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  them 
with  precision  -T  but  there  have  al¬ 
ready  been  brought  in,  and  sent  on 
their  way  to  Saltsburgh,  the  French 
general  Bissonp  several  officers  of 
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e  staff,  from  3000  to  4000  men 
different  descriptions,  artillery, 
i  valry,  light  infantry,  &c.  and 
yewise  the  Bavarian  general  Kun- 
1,  col.  Ditford,  two  lieut.-colo- 
,  Is,  two  majors,  about  20  ofnqers, 
id  above  12,000  Bavarian  troOps. 
considerable  number  of  prisoners 
i  e  brought  in  every  other  moment, 
ho  have  been  dispersed  in  the 
fferent  attacks. 

The  report  then  continues  to 
eak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
i-avery  displayed  by  the  Tyrolese 
a  variety  of  desultory  engage- 
ents  ;  in  all  of  which  the  enemy 
ere  routed,  and  their  cannon, 
iggage,  See .  seized  by  the  victors, 
n  the  9th,  lieu£*gep.  Jellachich 
1  vane ed  towards  the  Tyrol,  across 
e  mountains  of  the  Saltsburgh 
rritory,  with  a  small  detachment ; 
at  though  a  double  march  was 
ade  every  day,  he  arrived  onlyi 
time  to  admire  the  victory  of  the 
*ave  Tyrolians,  who,  armed  with 
rery  sort  of  weapon  they  could 
y  hold  of,  were  pressing  forwards 
wards  Inspruck,  to  encounter  a 
esh  column  of  the  enemy  which 
ere  said  to  be  approaching.  The 
larch  of  the  Austrian  detach- 
tent  resembled  a  triumph  ;  they 
ere  every  where  greeted  by  the 
rclamations  of  the  people,  and  the 
mnd  of  bells  mingled  with  dis- 
laiges  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
m  innkeeper  at  Hall  organized 
ie  insurrection  of  the  country  ,  and 
irected  three  attacks,  in  which  the 
'yrolians  lost  only  26  men.  Twen- 
r  thousand  florins  of  the  public 
ropey  were  seized  at  Imbst.  The 
layarian  authorities  have  bepn  re- 
laced  by  a  provisional  police. 

Private  letters  from  the  French 
ead  quarters  of  the  6th  pnst.  an- 
ounce,  that  on  that  day  an  Aus- 
ian  officer  of  the  staff  had  arrived 


with  a  messenger  bearing  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  emperor  Fran¬ 
cis  to  the  -emperor  Napoleon  ;  in 
which  the  emperor  of  Austria  im¬ 
plored  an  armistice  and  peace  of  his 
majesty  in  the  most  humble  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  short  time  of  the 
stay  of  the  parlementaires  in  the 
head  quarters  of  his  majesty  induced 
an  opinion  that  the  answer  was  un¬ 
favourable;  the  more  so  as  the 
army  continues  advancing. 

Re-entry  of  the  French  into  Vienna* 
The  above  is  confirmed  by  the 

following  letters.— The  Moniteur 

of  the  19th  states  as  follows  : 

Yesterday  evening.col.  Guebenen, 
aide-du-camp  to  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tebello,  arrived  at  the  areh-chan- 
cpllor’s  palace,  with  dispatches  from 
the  emperor,  containing  accounts 
that  the  French  army  entered  Vien- 
na  on  the  12th ;  when  the  following 
proclamation  was  issued : 

“  Soldiers — A  month  ago  the  ene¬ 
my  passed  the  Inn.  On  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  we  have 
entered  Vienna.  Their  militia,  their 
general  insurrection,  their  bulwarks, 
which  have  been  raised  by  thepower 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  have  not  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  your  presence.  The  princes 
of  that  house  have  abandoned  their 
capital ;  not  as  warriors  of  honour, 
hut  as  egotists,  who  are  pursued  by 
their  sell r reproaches^.  Flying  from 
Vienna,  their  adieu  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  has  been  fire  and  murder, 
lake  Medea,  they  have  destroyed 
their  own  children.  The  people  of 
Vienna  shall  be  the  object  of  your 
regard,  I  take  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  under  my  particular  pro¬ 
tection  ;  but  any  disturbances  or 
irregularities  I  shall  exemplarily 
punish.  Soldiers,  behave  well  to 
the  people  of  the  country.  Let  os 
(L  3)  taka 
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take  no  pride  in  our  success  ;  let  us 
only  regard  them  as  a  proof  of  di¬ 
vine  justice,  which  punishes  ingra¬ 
titude  arid  the  want  of  faith. 

“  Napoi eon.” 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  DUTCH  PRIZES. 

20.  Every  day  teems  with  the 
disclosure  of  fresh  depredations 
committed  on  the  public  purse,; 
and  although  nine  times  in  ten, 
owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  law,  the 
perpetrators  escape  with  impunity, 
yet  there  are  people  senseless  enough 
not  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  general 
and  radical  reform.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  case  needs  no  comment. 
We  only  wish  to  inform  our  read¬ 
ers  that  the  John  Bowles,  esq.  men¬ 
tioned  in  it,  is  the  same  man  who, 
about  the  commencement  of  the 
Trench  revolution,  made  such  a 
noise  about  the  defence  of  “  so¬ 
cial  order  and  our  holy  religion. ” 
It  now  appears  John  Bowles  did 
not  bawl  for  nothing.  It  seems 
that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed 
in  1795,  a  commission  was  issued 
on  the  13th  of  June  in  that  year, 
appointing  James  Crawfuri,  John 
Brickwocd,  Allen  Chatfield,  John 
Bowles,  and  Alexander  Baxter, 
esqrs.  commissioners  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  sale  of  Dutch  pro¬ 
perty  then  detained  in  British  ports. 
The  commission  has  continued  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  these  gentle¬ 
men,  who  state  that  no  rate  of  com- 
pensation  for  their  services  was 
fixed  by  government,  have  appro- 
priated  to  themselves  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  which,  together  with 
I  brokerage  and  interests  upon  ba¬ 
lances  in  their  hands,  make  a  sum 
of  114,941/.  the  amount  of  profits 
■'which  they  have  actually  received ; 
a  further  sum  for  interest  makes  the 
amount  123,193/.;  and  they  expect 


still  a  further  commission  of  abotri  ] 
10,000/.,  making  a  sum  total  o: 
profits  received  and  expected  o. 
about  133,198/. !  !  ! 

Thus  have  these  gentlemen  beer 
appropriating  to  themselves  neai 
10,0001.  annually  of  the  public 
money  for  near  14  years.  Tht 
■knowledge  of  this  transaction  has 
been  obtained  from  the  fourth,  re-1 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure.  By  this  it  ha: 
been  discovered  that  these  worth) 
commissioners  were  not  satisfiec  ' 
with  this  salary,  but  that  they  alsc 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  rendering  the  large  balances 
they  constantly  had  in  hand  pro¬ 
ductive  of  profit  to  themselves. 
u  A  part  (sayrs  the  report)  they 
invested  in  exchequer  bills,  a  part  in 
India  bonds,  and  a  small  part,  in 
the  very  exceptionable  article  of  bills 
of  exchange  on  private  indh  finals, 
which  they  have  discounted  for 
their  own  emolument.”  But  the 
most  curious  feature %cf  this  affair — 
that  which  exhibits  these  hcr.ou.  al  :e 
disinterested  men  in  their  true  Co¬ 
lours — is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  report : — 

“  Your  committee  have  learnt  by 
their  inspection  of  the  minute  boob 
of  the  commissioners,  that  on  thei 
25th  of  February,  1 7 5b,  information 
was  asked  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
whether  any  and  what  sum  then  in 
hand,  arising  from  the  disposal  of 
Dutch  property,  could  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year;  and  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  replied,  that  no  payment  of 
consequence  into  the  Bank  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  act  of  parliament  could 
be  made,  unless  the  treasury  should 
first  move  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council  to  diiect  the  India  com¬ 
pany  to  pay-  a  sum  (amounting 
to  about  118,000/.)  then  due  from 

the 
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r '.the  company  to  the  commission- 
i  ers. 

“  At  the  time  of  this  application, 
the  balance  in  hand,  the  amount 
of  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
stated  to  the  treasury,  was  about 
199,000/.  and  it  was  never  so  low 
as  150,000/.,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  15  months,  (the  sum  usually 
transferred  at  one  time  into  the 
Bank  under  the  act.”) 

LORD  COCHRANE  AND  THE  ACTION 
IN  BASQUE  ROADS. 

We  are  happy  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  communicating  to  our 
readers  some  more  particulars .  of 
this  achievement,  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  places  the  character  of  this  Nel¬ 
sonian  hero  in  a  most  interesting 
point  of  view.  The  manner  of  his 
proceeding  was  as  follows 

His  lordship  caused  about  1500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  to  be  started 
into  puncheons,  which  were  placed 
end  upwards :  upon  the  top^  of 
these  were  placed  between  300  and 
400  shells,  charged  with  fuses,  and 
again,  among  and  upon  these,  were 
between  2  and  3000  hand  grenades. 
The  puncheons  were  fastened  to 
eaph  other  by  cables  wound  round 
them,  and  jammed  together  with 
wedges ;  and  moistened  sand  was 
rammed  down  between  these  casks, 
so  as  to  render  the  whole,  from 
stem  to  stern,  as  solid  as  possible, 
that  the  resistance  might  render  the 
explosion  the  more  violent. 

In  this  immense  instrument  of 
destruction,  lord  Cochrane  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  with  only  one  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  four  seamen  :  and  after 
the  boom  was  broken,  his  lordship 
proceeded  with  this  explosion  ship 
towards  the  enemy’s  line. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  at  this 
moment  the  batteries  on  shore 
were  provided  with  furnaces  to 
fire  red  hot  shot,  and  then  his  lord- 
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ship’s  danger  in  this  enterprise  may 
be  properly  conceived. 

When  lord  Cochrane  had  con¬ 
ducted  his  'explosion  ship  as  near 
as  was  possible,  the  enemy  having 
taken  the  alarm,  he  ordered  his 
braye  little  crew  into  the  boat, 
and  followed  them,  after  putting 
fire  to  the  fuse,  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  them  1 5  minutes  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  explo¬ 
sion.  However,  in  consequence  of 
the  wind  getting  very  high,  the 
fuse  burnt  too  quickly,  so  that,  with 
the  most  violent  exertion  against 
wind  and  tide,  this  intrepid  httle 
party  was  six  minutes  nearer  than 
they  calculated  to  be,  at  the  time 
when  the  most  tremendous  explo¬ 
sion  that  human  art  ever  contrived 
took  place,  followed  by  the  bursting 
at  once  in  the  air,  of  near  400  shells, 
and  300 0  hand  grenades,  pouring 
down  a  shower  of  cast  metal  in 
every  direction  !  But  fortunately 
our  second  Nelson  was  spared,  the 
boat  having  reached,  by  unparal¬ 
leled  exertion,  only  just  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  this  effort  to  escape,  cost  the 
life  of  the  brave  lieutenant,  whom 
this  noble  captain  saw  die  in  the 
boat,  partly  under  .fatigue,  and 
partly  drowned  with  waves  that 
continually  broke  over  them.  Two 
of  the  four  sailors  were  also  so 
nearly  exhausted  that  their  recovery 
has  been  despaired  of.  Such  were 
the  perils  this  hero  encountered, 
and  which  have  hitherto  been  bu¬ 
ried  in  silence.  When  they  reached 
their  ship,  the  Imperieuse,  it  is 
known  that  lord  Cochrane  was  the 
first  to  go  down  to  the  attack,  and 
was  more  than  an  hour  the  only 
English  man  of  war  in  the  harbour. 
His  attack  and  capture  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta,  which  had  one  third  more 
guns  than  the  Imperieuse,  has  been 
properly  spoken  of. 

(D  4)  The 
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The  repetition  of  his  explosions 
was  so  dreaded  by  the  enemy,  that 
they  apprehended  an  equal  explo¬ 
sion  in  every  fire-ship  t  and,  imme¬ 
diately  crowding  all  sail,  ran  before 
the  wind  and  tide  so  fast,  that  the 
fire-ships.,  though  at  first  very  near, 
could  not  overtake  them  before 
they  were  high  and  dry  on  shore, 
except  three  74’s  besides  the  Cal¬ 
cutta,  which  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged,  taken,  and  burnt.  Seven 
went  on  shore,  cf  which,  two 
3-deckers  afterward'  got  off  before 
cur  ships  of  the  line  got  in,  and 
they  went  up  the  river.  Two  of 
the  remaining  five  were  on  their 
beam  ends  before  lord  Cochrane 
came  away,  and  it  was  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  opinion,  that  with  proper  ex¬ 
ertion  they  might  be  completely 
destroyed. 

His  lordship  soon  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  rescue  the  vanquished 
from  the  devouring  elements ;  and 
in  bringing  away  the  people  of  the 
Ville  de  Varsoyie,  he  would  not 
allow  even  a  dog  to  fie  abandoned, 
but  took  a  crying  and  npglected 
little  favourite  into  his  arms,  and 
brought  it  away.  But  a  still  greater 
instance  of  goodness  was  displayed 
in  his  humanity  to  a  captain  of  a 
#  French  74,  who  came  to  deliver  his 
$word  to  lord  Cochrane,  lamenting, 
that  all  he  had  in  the  world  was 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  his  ship.  His  lordship 
instantly  got  into  the  boat  with 
him,  and  pushed  off,  to  assist  his 
prisoner  in  retrieving  some  valu¬ 
ables  ;  but  in  passing  by  a  74, 
which  was  on  fire,  her  leaded  guns 
began  tp  go  off ;  a  shot  from  which 
killed  the  French  captain  by  lord 
Cochrane’s  side,  and  so  cbirnaged 
the  boat,  that  she  filled  with  water, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
nearly  drowned. 

A  total  silence  as  to  the  objects 


this  squadron  had  in  view,  and 
which  have  been  prevented  by 
lord  Cochrane’s  destruction  of  it, 
has  hitherto  deprived  the  nation  of 
t!]e  fair  means  of  justly  appreciating 
the  extraordinary  advantages  winch 
have  accrued  along  with  this  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  naval  glory ;  for  it 
bps  now  been  learnt,  that  this 
squadron  was  to  have  gone  to 
Ferro where  it  would  have  gained 
a  great  additional  naval  strength : 
from  thence  proceeding  to  Toulon, 
it  was  to  receive  on  board  40,000 
troops,  intended  to  take  possession 
of  Cadiz  and  the  fleet ;  and  after' 
that  they  were  co  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  succour  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinique  ;  for  which 
service,  one  of  the  7  Vs  that  was 
burnt  was  laden  with  many  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  worth  of  stores  and 
ammunition. 

COURT  OF  king’s  BENCH. 

Doe,  deni.  Done  v.  Harris,  esq. 

26.  This  was  an  action  of  ejects 
ment,  brought  against  the  defend¬ 
ant,  as  proprietor  of  Covent-garden 
theatre.  It  appeared  that  the  lessor 
of  the  plain  tiff,  prev  i  ou  si  y  to  th  e  burn¬ 
ing  of  Covent  garden  theatre,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Struggler  public-house 
in  Bow-street ;  but  the  defendant 
having  since  built  upon  the  site  of 
that  public-house,  the  present  action 
was  brought  to  establish  his  right 
of  possession,  and  lay  the  grounds 
for  a  subsequent  action  for  mean 
profits.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
defendant,  tfiat  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  did  occupy  the  house  in 
question,  and  that  he  had  since  built 
upon  the  site.  It  was  also  admitted, 
on  the  other  side,  that  a  regular 
notice  to  quit  at  Michaelmas,  JS09, 
had  been  received. 

Mr.  Garrow  stud,  that  while  the 
neighbourhood  surrounding  the  the- 
atie  contemplated  the  late  fire  <qs  a 

./  f  calamity, 
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the  plaintiff  rejoiced  at 
and  imagined  he  should 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  flames, 
deed  that  might  have  been  the 


amity 
;  event, 


\  '  '  .  -  ■  , 

POLICE,  MANSION-HOUSE. 

Another  hearing  of  two  informa- 


rdict;  and  the  jury  found  accord- 
?lv. 

The  king  y.  Alexander  Davison, 

esq . 

The  defendant  was  brought  up, 
id  received  the  sentence  of  the 
iurt. 


this  was  some  atonement  for  his 
crime  :  but  it  was  not  the  only  pu¬ 
nishment  with  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  and the  people,  burthened  as 
;e,  and  a  suitable  compensation  the  latter  were  by  the  increase  of 
zen  to  him,  had  he  not  demand-  taxes,  could  rest  satisfied.  1  he  court 
500  times  more  than  the  fee  therefore  sentenced  him  to  beimpri- 
nple  of  the  land  upon  which  the  soned  in  his  majesty’s  gaol  of  New- 
use'fhe  occupied  from  year  to  gate  for  21  calendar  months, 
ar  stood.  The  defendant,  how-  This  term,  added  to  the  defen- 
er,  by  his  (Mr.  Garrow’s)  advice,  dant’s  imprisonment  since  his  trial, 
d  refused  to  comply  with  the  de-  will  make  the  whole  two  years, 
md;  and  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 
less  his  demands  were  more  rea- 
nable,  would  be  put  to  his  action 

r  mean  profits.  "  tions,  brought  by  Mr.  Hague 

Lord  Ellen  borough  said,  the  against  Mr.  Tipper,  of  Leadenhallr 
aintiff  was  clearly  entitled  to  a  street,  for  pot  affixing  his  name  to 

a  publication  called  The  Satirist. 
Mr.  H.  stated  to  the  lord  mayor* 
who  was  assisted  by  the  common 
sergeant,  that  his  object  was  not  so 
much  the  recovery  of  the  penalty, 
as  to  discover  the  author  of  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  publication,  styled  “  A 
Review  of  Hague’s  Letters  to  the 
Mr.  justice  Grose,  in  passing  it,  Duke  of  York.”  He  then  called 
ad  the  particulars  of  the  informa-  Mr.  Gillet,  to  know  if  any  part  of 
)n,  and  commented  upon  thefacts  it  was  printed  by  him  for  Mr.  Tip- 
hich  were  proved  at  the  trial.  He  per.  Mr.  G.  said,  part  of  it  might 
Id  the  defendant,  that  he,  being  have  been  printed  at  his  office, 
nployed  to  check  the  persons  who  but  he  could  not  swear  to  who  com- 
ipplied  stores  for  government,  posed  it ;  there  might  be  five  or  six 
id  secretly  become  himself  one  of  men  employed  on  it.  Mr.  Tomr 
Lose  suppliers  over  whom  he  was  kins,  engraver,  of  Oxford-street, 
i  be  a  check.  By  this  means  he  proved  his  having  purchased  the 
as  paid  for  checking  what  it  was  books  at  Mr.  Tipper’s  shop  ;  i  and 
■is  interest  not  to  check.  But  he  Mr.  Livermore,  assistant  to  Mr.  T. 
;id  secretly  become  this  supplier  :  said,  he  might  have  sold  them, 
a  had  obtained  the  money  he  had  but  could  not  tell  who  printed 
ained  by  this  abuse  of  his  trust  them. — Mr.  Gurney  said,  this  in- 
irough  the  help  of  false  vouchers  ;  formation  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
hich,  if  they  amounted  not  to  a  as  it  was  expressly  laid  for  printing 
»rgery,  approached  very  near  to  and  publishing  certain  papers, 
le  crime  of  obtaining  money  un-  whereas  they  were  pamphlets  ;  and 
er  false  pretences.  The  defendant  Mr.  Gillet  said,  if  they  were  single 
ad,  the  learned  judge  remarked,  papers  they  would  be  subject  to  at 
aid  into  t^e  exchequer  the  sum  of  stamp  duty.  The  common  ser- 
8,882/.  1 3s.  Id.  as  the  commission  geant  coincided  in  this  opinion,  and 
Rich  he  had  thus  obtained  upon  the  informations  were  accordingly 
ie  goods  he  Jiijr.self  supplied }  and  quashed. 

”  may. 
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An  experiment  exciting  much 
interest  was  tried  at  Woolwich  this 
day,  the  invention  ,of  capt.  Manby, 
barrack-master  of  Yarmouth,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  vessels  stranded  on  alee- 
shcre,  to  save  their  crews  in  the 
darkest  night.  Three  requisites 
were  necessary  to  effect  this  impor¬ 
tant  object :  first,  to  discover  pre¬ 
cisely  where  the  wrecked  vessel  was, 
if  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
crew  to  point  out  her  distressing  si¬ 
tuation  by  luminous  signals  ;  se¬ 
condly,  to  lay  the  piece  of  artillery 
with  accuracy  for  the  object ;  third¬ 
ly,  to  make  the  flight  of  a  rope  per¬ 
fectly  discernible  to  those  on  shore, 
and  to  those  for  whose  safety  it  was 
intended.  A  small  mortar  firing  a 
paper  ball  high  into  the  air,  at  a 
certain  calculated  distance  it  was  ex¬ 
ploded, disengaged  ashowerof  large 
balls  of  fire  that  kept  a  luminous 
fall  nearly  to  the  horizon,  where  the 
vessel  was  supposed  to  be  seen,  and 
a  stand,  having  two  perpendiculars 
in  it,  was  pointed  t#  the  object ; 
the  stand  supposing  to  have  ascer¬ 
tained  the  direct  position  of  the 
wrecked  vessel,  the  mortar  was  to 
be  placed  behind  it  directed  to  the 
line  of  the  two  perpendiculars,  and 
the  rope  regularly  laid  on  the 
ground  in  its  front ;  the  mortar  be¬ 
ing  loaded  with  a  shell,  having 
three  large  fuses  or  rather  rockets 
in  it,  which,  when  fired,  carried 
the  rope,  surrounded  by  such  an 
immense  blaze  of  light  that  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  All  before 
whom  the  experiment  was  made, 
congratulated  the  inventor,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  theirconviction  of  it  s  utility. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
case  of  the  rev.  Francis  Stone,  who, 
after  many  hearings  in  the  consis¬ 
tory  court,  refusing  to  revoke  his 
opinions,  was  deemed  to  have  for¬ 
feited  his  living,  and  was  adjudged 
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to  be  deprived  of  it.  Against  thi 
sentence  he  appealed  to  the  com 
of  arches  ;  and  the  case  havinj 
been  argued  before  sir  John  Nr 
eholls,  he  this  day  took  a  review  oil 
the  whole  proceedings,  and  stated 
that  this  appeal  had  been  made  b 
Mr.  Stone,  on  the  grounds,  a 
stated  by  him  in  his  defence,  “tha 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  act  of  queer 
Elizabeth,  on  which  he  had  beet 
convicted,  and  supposed  be  was. a 
liberty  to  preach  agreeably  to  tlx 
conviction  of  bis  own  conscience 
but  that  as  the  act  above  alluded  to 
and  the  eonsistorial  court,  adjudgec 
to  1  he  contrary,  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  declare  that  he  would 
never  offend  in  the  same  way.”— 
“This,”  said  sir  John  Nicholls,  “  is 
no  recantation  of  the  doctrines 
preached,  but  merely  an  assertion 
that  he  will  not  offend  again  in  the 
same  way  ;  by  which  he  may  mean 
that  he  will  not  preach  at  ail,  or 
that  he  will  not  preach  another  visita¬ 
tion  sermon ;  so  that  he  may  retain 
the  same  errors  with  his  living,  if  he 
be  allowed  to  hold  it.”  Sir  John  saw 
no  grounds  for  reversing  the  form¬ 
er  judgment :  but  declared  it  to  be 
affirmed,  reserving  the  decision  as 
to  the  costs,  as  he  understood  a  pe¬ 
tition  had  been  presented  to  remit 
them,  and  as  the  crown  lawyers 
might  not  be  disposed  to  urge  them. 

A  subscription  is  opened  with  a 
view  of  purchasing  an  annuity  lor 
Mr.  Stone,  who,  it  is  believed,  is  left 
almost  destitute,  and  has  a  large 
family  depending  on  him. 

COURT  OF  BXCHEQUFlt. 

Jones  v.  Jones. 

11.  This  was  a  case  of  considera¬ 
ble  public  interest,  and  established 
the  fact,  of  landlords  and  innkeep¬ 
ers  being  answerable  for  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  their  customers,  while  under 
their  roof.  It  was  an  action  tried 
at  the  last  Hereford  assizes,  before 

Mr» 
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Mr.  baron  Wood, — the  facts  of 
[which  were  as  follow; — The  plain¬ 
tiff  had  a  rider  in  his  employ, 
inamed  .Evan  Jones,  who  left  Lon¬ 
don  in  December  last,  and  in  five 
days  'after  arrived  at  an  inn  at 
^  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire,  kept 
bv  the  defendant.  The  inn  being 
full,  the  rider  was  obliged  to  sleep 
in  a  three -bedded  room,  two  of 
'which  were  occupied  by  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  own  family.  The  rider 
swore  at  the  trial,  that  on  themorn- 
ing  of  his  arrival  at  Wrexham  he 
had  a  pocket-book  containing  400/. 
in  bank  notes  ;  that  meeting  with 
several  of  his  Welch  friends,  he 
drank  freely,  but  was  not  intoxi¬ 
cated.  On  going  to  bed  at  night,  he 
recollected  placing  his  waistcoat  in 
a  chair  by  his  bed-side,  and  the 
pocket-book  was  safe.  When  he  a- 
woke  the  next  morning,  his  clothes 
were  there,  but  his  pocket-book  was 
gone  ;  upon  which  he  roused  the 
whole  family,  declared  his  loss,  and 
all  joined  in  searching  the  bedcham¬ 
ber  ;  but  the  pocket-book  could  no 
where  be  found.  The  defendant 
and  his  wife  appeared  extremely 
anxious  that  the  pocket-book  should 
be  found,  and  actually  sent  for  a 
constable  to  assist  in  the  search.  In 
answer  to  this,  the  defendant 
brought  all  his  servants  and  children 
to  prove,  that  they  never  saw  the 
pocket-book;  and  the  judge  sum¬ 
med  up  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
observing,  that  it  was  a  very  hard 
law  against  innkeepers,  who  were 
made  liable  for  the  security  of  the 
goods  of  their  guests;  and  unless  the 
jury  were  satisfied  of  the  evidence 
of  the  rider,  they  would  find  for  the 
defendant. — The  jury,  however, 
consulted  together  for  some  time, 
and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff. — Damages  400/. 

Mr.  Jervis  came  to  court  this 
term,  and  obtained  a  rule  tp  show 
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cause  why  the  verdict  should  not 
he  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  had ; 
that  verdict  being  against  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  judge.  This  day  the 
case  came  to  be  fully  argued  ;  and 
since  the  court  granted  the  condi¬ 
tional  rule,  the  following  extraor¬ 
dinary  fact  had  come  to  light.  The 
defendant  had  fallen  into  distress, 
his  sfoods  were  seized  in  execution, 
and  a  public  sale  advertised  on  the 
29th  lilt.;  on  which  day  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  in  presence  of  the  persons 
assembled,  put  up  for  sale  a  bed 
and  mattresses,  remarking,  that  it 
was  the  same  in  which  the  young 
man  had  slept  who  lost  the  400/. 
The  lot  was  purchased  by  a  person, 
who  joined  in  making  an  affidavit 
of  the  fact and,  to  his  astonishment 
and  surprise,  between  the  two  old 
mattresses,  which  were  under  the 
feather-bed,  the  lost  pocket-book 
was  discovered,  and  the  400/.  in 
notes  within  it.  Upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  fact,  Mr.  Jervis  sug¬ 
gested,  if  a  new  trial  was  not 
granted,  that  a  slot  processus  should 
be  awarded,  and  the  defendant 
spared  from  payment  of  the  costs. 
Mr.  Jervis  added,  that' the  defen¬ 
dant  was  most  interested  for  his 
character,  which  had  suffered  by 
the  verdict. ;  and  he  contended, 
that  the  rider,  having  gone  to  bed 
intoxicated,  might,  by  the  cunning 
some  men  possessed  in  their  intoxi¬ 
cation,  have  hid  the  book  between 
the  mattresses,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  lost  all  recollection  of  the  fact. 

The  chief  baron  admitted,  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  action  which  requir¬ 
ed  as  much  strictness  in  proof  as 
a  trial  .  for  felony;  and  that  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  the  rider 
laid  him  open  to  a  severe  cross- 
examination  ;  but  the jury ,  believing 
his  testimony,  had  come  to  a  right 
conclusion. — The  subsequent  find¬ 
ing  of  tbp  pocket-book  was  a  deci¬ 
sive 
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sive  confirmation  of  his  story  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  attach 
suspicion  to  the  defendant  or  his 
wife,  yet  he  .might  have  dishonest 
people  about  him;  'and  he  could 
not  believe  the*pocket-hook  was  be¬ 
tween  the  mattresses  on  the  morning 
of  the  search.  He  rather  believed, 
from  the  noise  the  circumstance 
had  occasioned  in  the  country,  the 
party  who  took  the  pocket-book 
was  apprehensive  it  could  not  be  got 
rid  of  without  detection,  and  had 
therefore  placed  it  between  the 
mattresses  previous  to  the.  sale. 
Upon  the  whole,  lie  saw  no  grounds 
for  disturbing  the  verdict,  or  for 
granting  a  sin  processus. 

The  other  judges  concurred  in 
opinion,  and  the  rule  for  a  new 
trial  was  discharged. 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH. 

1'he  king  v,  Hanson ,  esq. 

Vl.  The  defendant  was  brought 
up  for  final  judgement,  convicted  of 
.encouraging  the  cotton- weavers  of 

o  o 

Manchester  to  riot,  and  contempt 
.of  the  civil  power. 

Mr.  justice  Grose,  after  se¬ 
verely  animadverting  upon  his  con- 

*  *  cl  A 

duct,  adjudged  him  to  pay  a  fine 
of  100/.  and  to  be  impi isoned  six 
months  in  the  king’s  bench. 

Mr.  Hanson  then  addressed  the 
court  as  follows : 

“  My  lord,  the  consciousness,  of 
innocence  will  enable  me  cheerfully 
tersuppertthis  or  any  other  sentence 
which  the  court  might  impose  up¬ 
on  me.” 

Mr.  Hanson  has  since  published 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  trial 
taken  in  short-hand,  from  which  it 
should  seem  he  was  most  forward 
and  active  in  preventing  a  riot,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  allay  thefeelings 
of  the  people. 

I  d.  A  most  destructive  fire  broke 
out  about  teg  this  night  on  Ralph’s 
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quay,  near  Billingsgate,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  spark  of  fire  dropping 
on  the  turpentine  which  had  run 
from  some  casks  lying  there,  and 
which,  communicating  to  Ralph’s 
qifliy  warehouses,  set  the  whole  in 
a  blaze.  Notwithstanding  the 
prompt  assistance  in  a  very  short 
period  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fire,  such  was  its  rapidity  and 
violence,  that  the  water  seemed 
merely  to  give  fresh  strength  to  the 
flames.  The  range  of  warehouses 
up  to  Thames- street,  filled  with  su¬ 
gars,  tar,  oil,  hemp,  turpentine, 
tallow  &c.,  Ac.  were  all  successive¬ 
ly  consumed,  and  the  volumes  of 
fire,  though  generally  speaking 
almost  uniformly  thrown  up,  were 
rendered  more  furious  and  horrible 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  by  some 
new  combustible  matter  which  they 
caught. — The  fire  communicated 
in  a  gradual  but  rapid  manner  to 
the  vessels  next  the  shore,  and  it  be¬ 
gan  with  assailing  the  masts,  sails 
and  rigging  of  those  in  the  imme* 
diate  tiers.  The  sight  from  Lon- 
don  and  Blackfriars  bridges  was  aw¬ 
fully  affecting  ;  and  it  was  at  one 
period  apprehended,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  any  of 
the  shipping  in  that  part  of  the  rv 
ver  from  absolute  ruin.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  tide  favouring  about  eleven 
o’clock,  by  the  efforts  which  were 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the 
vessels  in  the  dock,  several  were 
towed  out,  although  with  extreme 
difficulty.  Four  were  completely' 
burnt,  and  about  the  same  number 
damaged.  A  floating  engine,  which 
was  worked  with  great  skill,  was  of 
considerable  service  r:>  the  prevent¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  the  flamesaiong 
the  river.  Among  the  vessels  con¬ 
sumed  are,  a  lunrc  biig  from  Hull 
(the  Zealous),  laden  with  hemp, 
tallow,  &c.  a  Margate  hoy  (the 
Britannia),  and  a  Deal  Vessel,  la- 
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|'en  with  sph its  and  wine.  In  ad- 

Siition  to  the  warehouses,  six  crane- 
ton  ses  were  destroyed ;  and  several 
Sinuses  in  New  Temple-alley,  the 
<  pswich  Arms,  the  Coopers’  Arms 
t  n  Thames-street,  and  the  Dice  on 
;  Tray  (a  public-house  on  Dice 
Ouay),  were  damaged.  Whilst 
she  firemen,  watermen,  &c.  were 
most  actively  employed  in  rescuing 
jfome  cart-loads  of  property  from 
5  he  flames,  a  floor  in  the  warehouse 
ff  Liddard  and  Elwin,  containing 
about  TOO  firkins  of  of  butter,  fell 
n,  and  Several  of  the  firemen  were 
ip  to  the  calfs  of  their  legs  in  boil- 
;  ng  grease :  a  young  man,  of  the 
name  of  Kinman,  a  fireman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Globe,  had  the  mis- 
1  fortune  to  get  the  boiling  liquid 
'above  his  boot-tops,,  and  was  so 
dreadfully  scalded,  that  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hos- 
kfital.  The  insurances  in  the  va¬ 
rious  offices  do  not  exceed  525,000/. 
while  the  loss  is  estimated  at  near 
70,000/.  We  are  happy  to  say 
1  that  no  lives  were  lost. 

sheriffs’  court. 

C R  i  M .  con  . —  W-  II  sly  v.  lord 

l  k  The  plaintiff  having  brought 
his  action  of  damages  against  the 
noble  defendant,  for  seducing  and 
debauching  his  wife,  and  the  de- 
fc  n  d  a  n  t  h  a  v  i  n  g  s  u  fFe  re  d  j  u  d  g  e  m  en  t 
by  default,  a  jury  was  imnannelled 
to'  assess  the  damages,  Mr.  Gar- 
row  painted,  in  forcible  language, 
tail  the  lamentable  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  this  distressing  case  of  con¬ 
jugal  infidelity  ;  and  the  jury,  after 
1  hearing  a  speech  in  mitigation, 
gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict,  with 
twenty  thousand  founds  damages. 

lord  paget’s  and  lady  char¬ 
lotte  Wellesley’s  corre¬ 
spondence. 

When  this  unfortunate  connec- 
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lion  was  publicly  announced,  colo¬ 
nel  Cadogan  wrote  to  lord  Paget ; 

“  CodPs  Hotel,  Dover-streetf 
March  28,  1809. 

**  My  Lord — 1  hereby  ^request 
you  to  name  a  time  and  place 
where  1  may  meet  you,  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done 
myself,  and  my  whole  family,  by 
your  conduct  to  my  sister. 

“  I  have  to  acid,  that  the  time 
must  be  as  early  as  possible,  and 
the  place  not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  as  it  is 
by  concealment  alone  I  am  able  t# 
evade  the  police. 

“  H.  Cadogan.** 

LORD  PAGET’S  ANSWER. 

March  3(1  1809. 

“  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  inst.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
in  justification  of  my  conduct  to* 
wards  your  sister,  but  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  an  attachment 
perfectly  unconquerable. 

“  She  has  lost  the  world  upon 
my  account,  and  the  only  atone¬ 
ment  I  can  make  is,  to  devote  my¬ 
self,  not  to  her  happiness  (which, 
with  her  feeling  mind,  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  impossible),  but  to 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  to  alleviate  her  sufferings. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  my  life  is 
hers,  not  my  own.  It  distresses 
me  beyond  all  description,  to  re¬ 
fuse  you  that  satisfaction,  which,  I 
am  most  ready  to  admit,  you  have 
a  right  to  demand  ;  but,  upon  the 
most  mature  reflection,  I  have  de¬ 
termined  upon  the  propriety  of  this 
line  of  conduct. 

“  My  cause  is  bad  indeed  ;  but 
my  motive  for  acting  thus  is  good; 
nor  was  I  without  hopes,  that  you 
would  have  made  allowances  for 
this  my  very  particular  situation, 
and  thereby  have  largely  added  to 
the  extreme  kindness  you  have  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  shown  to  your  sister  upon 
this  afflicting  occasion. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Pac-et.” 

COL.  CADOGAN  TO  H.  SLOAN E,  ESO. 

(His  intended  second.) 

“  London-)  April  2,  1809. 

Ci  My  dear  sir— I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  very  first  moment  in 
my  power,  to  relieve  you  from  the 
anxiety  you  have  ior  some  days 
past  been  feeling  on  my  account, 
by  assuring  you  that  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  lord  Paget  and  my¬ 
self  has  ceased. 

u  And  in  order  that  what  has 
passed  may  not.  be  misrepresented, 
I  herewith  inclose  copies  of  the 
only  letters  that  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  ;  and  I  have  to  request, 
that  you  will  show  them,  together 
with  this  letter,  to  any  of  my 
friends,  or  of  your  own  acquaint¬ 
ance,  that  might  wish  to  read 
them. 

“  When  my  sister,  after  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  a  very  few  days,  returned 
to  lord  Paget,  and  when  I  was 
convinced,  by  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  fear  of  my  resent¬ 
ment  had  no  further  effect  in  deter- 
ring  her  from  that  connexion,  I 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  my  feelings,  and  imme¬ 
diately  demanded  that  satisfaction 
from  lord  Paget,  which  the  laws 
of  my  country  do  not  afford,  but 
which  I  had  a  right  to  ask,  and  he 
was  equally  bom.J  to  give  me,  for 
the  injury  he  had  done  myself  and 
my  whole  family.  This  satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  lord  Paget  thought 
proper  to  deny  me,  alleging,  as 
his  letter  expressed  it,  “  that  his  life 
is  not  his  own,  but  my  sister's*” 
and  thus  making  the  very  injury 
for  which  I  demanded  satisfaction, 
his  excuse  for  not  meeting  me.  It 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  I  have 
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by  concealment  alone  been  able, 
for  some  time,  to  evade  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  police,  who,  'having 
anticipated  the  step  I  was  likely  to 
take,  are. still  continuing  in  pursuit 
of  me.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  apply, 
to  the  conduct  cf  lord  Paget,  the 
expressions  that  my  feelings  at  this 
moment  dictate  ;  and  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  leave  it  to  you  and  others  to 
determine,  whether  the  line  he  has 
thought  proper  to  adopt  on  this 
occasion  is,  or  is  not,  the  most 
honourable.  I  remain, 

“  My  dear  sir, 

“  Yours  most  sincerely, 

“  H.  Cadogan;” 

“  To  H.  Sloane,  esq.” 

THE  DUEL. 

A  meeting  between  lord  Paget 
and  colonel  Cadogan  took  place, 
which  terminated  without  blood¬ 
shed.  The  following  account  of 
/the  affair  is  given  by  the  seconds, 
col.  R.  H.  Vivian,  and  capt.  G.  C, 
McKenzie :  — 

“  In  consequence  of  a  challenge 
having  been  received  by  lord  Pa¬ 
get  from  col.  Cadogan,  and  every 
attempt  to  prevent  a  meeting  hav¬ 
ing  failed,  the  parties  attended  by 
their  respective  friends,  col.  Cado¬ 
gan  by  captain  M‘Kenzie  of  the 
navy,  and  lord  Paget  by  lieut.-col. 
Vivian  of  the  7th  light  dragoons, 
met,  as  agreed,  at  seven  o’clock, 
on  Wimbledon  Common.  The 
ground  having  been  taken  at, 
twelve  paces  distance,  they  were 
directed  to  fire  together.  Colonel 
Cadogan  fired — lord  Paget’s  pistol 
flashed  ;  this  having  been  decided 
to  go  for  a  fire,  a  question  arose, 
whether  lord  Paget  had  taken  aim, 
as  if  intending  to  hit  his  ants> 
gonist.  Both  the  seconds  being 
clearly  of  opinion  that  such  was 
not  his  intention,  (although  the 
degree  of  obliquity  he  gave  the 

direction 
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ection  of  the  pistol  was  such, 
i  to  have  been  discovered  only 
i  particular  observation),  captain 
vKenxie  stated  to  col.  Cadogan, 
.t,  as  it  appeared  to  be  lord  Pa¬ 
s’s  intention  riot  to  fire  at  him, 

•  could  not  admit  of  the  affair 
$ speeding  any  further.  Lieute- 
(•  lt-colonel  Vivian  then  asked  col. 
i  dogan,  whether  lie  had  not  himself 
served  that  lord  Paget  had  not 

>  :ied  at  him — to  which  he  replied 
the  affirmative.  Capt.  M‘Ken- 

(  then  declared  his  determination 
3 :  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
,  d,  to  witness  any  further  act  of 
’  stility  on  the  part  of  col.  Cado- 
n.  Colonel  Cadogan  replied,  of 
irse,  his  conduct  must-  be  de- 
i  ed  by  his  second  ;  declaring,  at 
:  ;  same  time,  that  he  had  come 
spared  for  the  fall  of  one  of  the 

>  rues.  On  cant.  M‘Kenzie  and 

i. 

ut.-col.  Vivian  making  it  known- 
lord  Paget,  that,  as  he  evi- 
{ ntly  did  not  intend  to  fire  at  col. 
Ldogan,  the  affair  could  go  no 
j  :ther,  lord  Paget  replied,  ‘  As 
fich  is  your  determination,  I  have 
w  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
thing  could  ever  have  induced 
fi  to  add  to  the  injuries  I  have 
•eady  done  the  family,  by  firing 
the  brother  of  lady  Charlotte 
ellesleyd — On  this  the  parties 
!  t  the  ground.” 

he  melancholy  consequences 
criminal  passion  are  fatally  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  following  cor¬ 
respondence  : — 

-LATE  LETTER  OF  LADY  C.  WEL¬ 
LESLEY  "TO  MR.  J ,  ARBUTHNOT. 

“  It  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
:  atitude,  were  I  not  to  try  to  con- 
y  my  thanks  to  Henry  Wellesley, 
i  r  his  most  kind  and  generous  of- 
:  r  of  taking  home  a  wretch  who 
is  so  miX'h  injured  him.  I  dare 
>t  write  to  him  myself  j  but  I  im¬ 


plore  it  of  you,  to  say  every  thing 
which  gratitude  and  feeling  can 
suggest,  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  his  conduct.  His  note 
was  forwarded  to  me  this  morning  ; 
but,  degraded  and  unprincipled  as 
I  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  every 
body,  believe  me,  I  am  not  lost  to 
all  sense  of  honour,  which  would 
forbid  my  returning  to  a  husband 
I  have  quitted — -to  children  I  have 
abandoned.  Indeed,  indeed,  my 
dear  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  pity  more  than 
blame  me.  Could  you  tell  all  the 
resistance  that  has  been  made  to 
this  criminal,  this  atrocious  attach¬ 
ment — could  you  know  what  are 
my  sufferings  at  tills  moment,  you 
would  feel  for  me.  Henry  has  not 
deserved  this  of  me.  We  have  had 
some  differences,  and  he  may,  per¬ 
haps,  sometimes  have  been  a  little 
too  harsh  to  me  ;  but  I  can  with 
truth  assert,  and  I  wish  you  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  to  the  world,  that,  in  essen¬ 
tial,  and,  indeed,  in  trifling  subjects, 
he  has  ever  been  kind  to  me  in  the 
greatest  degree  ;  nor  has  the  person 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  lower  him  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  in  order  to  gain  my  affec¬ 
tions,  ever  spoken  of  him  to  me, 
but  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect. 
About  my  dear,  dear  children,  I 
must  say  one  word.  Do  you  think 
I  dare  hope,  by  any  remote  or  in¬ 
direct  means,  to  hear  sometimes  of 
them  ?  you  know  how  much  I  love 
them!  You  are  aware  of  their  me¬ 
rits,  and  what  I  must  feel  at  having 
quitted  them ;  but  I  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  the  inexpressible  comfort 
of  knowing,  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  their  father,  though 
tneir  mother  has  abandoned  them. 
My  dear  little  Plenry  and  Charles 
— Oh  !  God  bless  you  !  I  wrote 
every  thing  to  my  brother  last 
night.” 

'  u  Tuesday 
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tl  Tues  day  morning  7  o'clock. 

tc  Since  writing  the  inclosed,  I 
have  come  to  town,  and,  if  it  is 
not  repugnant  to  your  feelings,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  have  one  in¬ 
terview  with  you  ;  but  not  if  you 
object  to  it  any  way.  The  bearer 
can  bring*  you  to  me  instantly,  if 
you  will  see  me  ;  but  if  not,  ask  no 
questions.” 

Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  wrote  to 
her,  in  answer  to  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Arbuthnot — 

“  That,  for  the  .sake  of  her  wel¬ 
fare,  and  that  of  her  children,  he 
would  consent  to  receive  her  again, 
provided4  she  would  return  and 
break  off  all  correspondence  or 
Connexion  with  the  person  she  was 
then  with  ;  but  that  she  must  re¬ 
turn  instantly ,  for  the  next  day 
would  be  too  late.” 

The  result  of  this  afflicting  ro¬ 
mance  has  been,  that  lord  Paget 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
without  being  compelled  to  relin¬ 
quish  lady  Ch  Wellesley.  Pie  is  to 
live  with  lady  Paget,  and  has  left 
town  with  her  ladyship  for  Beau- 
desert  in  Staffordshire.  Lady  C. 
Wellesley  is,  however,  to  continue 
under  his  lordship’s  protection  ;  he 
has  purchased  a  house  for  her,  in 
which  she  now  resides,  and  has 
made  a  settlement  upon  her  ;  while 
Mr.  Wellesley  is  eagerly  proceed¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

18.  The  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  were  but  slightly  felt  in  the 
metropolis,  appeared  most  awfully 
tremendous  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  in  its  vicinity,  particularly 
at  Greenwich,  Blackheath,  See.  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames. 
A  foreign  ship,  lying  in  the  Gal- 
lions,  below  Woolwich,  had  her 
top-aud  main-mast  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt,  which  shivered  them 
to  pieces,  killed  one  man,  and 
wounded  another. 
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20.  Miss  Mary  York,  a  yourr 
lady  about  24 •  years  of  age,  w? 
brought  by  Lavender  before  tli 
sitting  magistrate  at  this  office,  c 
a  charge,  under  the  black  ac 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature. - 
Robert  Coombes  stated,  that  o 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  fiv 
o’clock,  he  was  passing  througl 
Kempton  Park,  in  Sunbury,  an«  ■ 
as  he  was  looking  at  some  young 
men  playing  at  cricket,  he  heard  ; 
gun  go  off,  arid  immediately  sav  : 
the  prisoner,  miss  Mary  York,  in  ; 
paddock,  divided  from  the  park  In 
a  paling,  with  a  gun  in  her  hand  f 
he,  in  consequence,  went  up  to  th< 
paling,  and  found  Henry  Parker  | 
there,  speaking  to  miss  York,  anc 
observing  to  her,  that  if  she  free,  i 
the  gun  off  again  in  such,  a  eareles: 
manner,  he  should  come  over  the 
paling  and  take  the  gun  from  her. 
He  heard  her  ask  her  servant  what 
fellow  that  was  :  pointing  towards 
him.  The  servant  replied,  she  did 
not  know.  Miss  York  then  said, 
“  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  firing 
at  him,”  and  presented  the  gun  at 
him ;  it  snapped  twice.  He  then 
got  behind  a  tree,  to  avoid  its  con¬ 
tents.  She  snapped  the  piece  again, 
and  it  went  off,  presented  at  him.1 
He  saw  miss  York  put  shot  into  the 
gun  out  of  a  shot-belt,  and  saw  hef 
prime  it  with  powder ;  her  servant 
supplied  her  with  powder  to  piime 
it.  After  the  gun  was  fired,  he 
and  Parker  got  over  the  paling* 
and  took  the  gun  from  her.  Henry 
Parker,  a  carpenter,  of  Sunbury, 
confirmed  the  above,  and  said,  aS 
he  was  walking  along  the  road,  he 
saw  miss  York  fire  off  the  gun  ;  her 
servant  was  close  by  her  at  the 
time:  he  observed  the  ball  from 
the  gun  strike  the  gravel  road  about 
three  paces  before  him:  he,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  went  to  the  paling,  and 

asked 
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sked  her  what  she  was  firing  at|  ? 
>he  replied,  that  if  he  insulted  her 
i  her  private  walks,  she  would 
hoot  him  :  the  ball  made  an  aper¬ 
ture  through  the  paling.  At  this, 
he  other  witness,  Coombes,  came 
.p  to  him,  and  jumped  over  the 
j>aling,  and  took  the  gun  from  her# 
."'he  defence  set  up  by  miss  York 
gas,  that  the  witness,  Coombes, 
ad  made  use  of  some  very  im- 
roper  language  to  her,  and  had 
hrown  some  pieces  of  the  paling 
t  her,  which  induced  her  to  send 
;er  servant  for  the  musket,  and  she 
:ad  discharged  it  at  Coombes  in 
ter  own  defence.  This  was  con- 
rmed  by  the  servant.  Mr.  Rolfe, 
he  uncle  of  miss  York,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  house  where  she  re- 
ides,  and  the  joint  proprietor  of 
ne  park,  attended  in  behalf  of 
iiss  York,  and,  in  extenuation  of 
ae  conduct  of  his  niece,  stated, 
oat  there  was  no  road  through  the 
ark  ;  and  therefore  the  witnesses, 
nd  those  who  were  playing  at 
iricket,  were  committing  a  tres- 
ass  :  but  he  by  no  means  justified 
jie  conduct  of  his  niece,  in  d'is- 
harging  a  musket  at  them.  Mr. 
1.  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit 
pon  the  testimony  of  Coombes, 
isinuating  that  he  was  not  a  re- 
oectable  character.  The  rnagis- 
ate,  however,  did  not  ypnsider 
ny  thing  that  had  been  said  in  de- 
ence,  to  amount  to  a  justification 
if  one  of  the.  most  serious  and  out- 
igeous  acts  that  ever  was  com- 
litted,  but  would  give  the  case 
aother  hearing,  upon  Mr.  Rolfe 
ndertaking  for  the  future  appear- 
ice  of  miss  York  and  her  ser- 
ant,  who,  he  conceived,  had  acted 
gually  improperly,  in  fetching  the 
un,  and  in  assisting  in  loading  it. 
'he  prosecutors  undertook  to  pro- 
ace  three  witnesses  to  corrobo- 
tite  what  they  had  suited#  Miss 
IS  09. 


York  is  a  strong,  health ydooking 
young  woman.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,'  with  a  chip  hat  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  flower.  -  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  female  friend. 
Her  maid-servant,  who  is  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  same  charge,  is  a 
slight,  delicate-looking  girl. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY. 

Downing -street.  May  24. 

The  following  dispatch  was  re« 

ceived  this  evening,  from  sir  A. 

Wellesley,  by  vise.  Castlereagh  : 

Oporto ,  May  12. 

My 'lord— I  had  the  honour  to 
apprise  your  lordship,  on  the  7th 
inst.  that  I  intended  that  the  army* 
should  march,  on  the  9th,  from 
Coimbra,  to  dispossess  the  enemy* 
of  Oporto.  The  advanced  guard 
and  the  cavalry  had  marched  (on 
the  7th,  and  the  whole  had  halted 
on  the  8th,  to  afford  time  for  mar¬ 
shal  Beresford,  with  his  corps,  to 
arrive  upon  the  Upper  Douro. — - 
The  infantry  *of  the  army  was 
formed  into  three  divisions  for  this 
expedition  ;  of  which,  two,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  consisting  of  the 
Hanoverian  legion  and  brig.-gen. 
Stewart’s  brigade,  with  a  brigade 
of  six-pounders,  and  a  brigade  q£ 
three-pounders,  under  lieut.-gen. 
Paget,  and  the  cavalry  under  lieut.- 
general  Payne,  and  the  brigade  of 
guards,  brig.-gen.  Campbell’s  and 

brig.-gen. - -’s  brigades  of  infan- 

try,  with  a  brigade  of  six-pounders, 
under  lieut.-gen.  Sherbrooke,  moved 
by  the  high  road  from  Coimbra  to 
Oporto ;  and  one,  composed  of 
major-general  Hill’s  and  brig.-gen. 
Cameron’s  brigades  off*  *U-Antry, 
and  a  brigade  of  six-pounders,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  major-gen. 
pill,  by  the  road  from  Coimbra  to 
Aveiro.  On  the  10th,  in  the  morn*. 

(E)  ing. 
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in g,  before  day-light,  the  cavalry 
and  advanced  guard  crossed  the 
Vouga,  with  the  intention  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  cut  off  four  regiments  ot 
French  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  cantoned  in 
Albergaria  Nova  and  *the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  about  eight  miles 
from  that  river,  in  the  last  of  which 
we  failed ;  but  the  superiority  of 
the  British  cavalry  was  evident 
throughout  the  day  5  we  took  some 
prisoners  and  their  cannon  from 
them,  and  the  advanced  guard 
took  up  the  position  of  Oliviera. 
On  the  same  day,  major-gen*  Hill, 
who  had  embarked  at  Aveiro  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  arrived  at 
Ovar,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
right ;  and  the  head  of  lieut.-gen. 
Sherbrooke’s  division  passed  the 
Vouga  on  the  same  evening.  On 
the  11th  the  advanced  guard  and 
cavalry  continued  to  move  on  the 
high  road  towards  Oporto,  with 
major- gen.  Hill’s  division  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  road,  which  leads  to  Oporto 
from  Ovar,  On  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guard  at  Vandas  Novas, 
between  Sonto  Redondo  and  Gri- 
jon,  they  fell  in  with  the  out- posts 
of  the  enemy’s  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  about  4000  infantry 
and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights 
above  G'rijon,  their  front  being 
covered  by  woods  and  broken 
ground.  The  enemy’s  left  flank 
was  turned  by  a  movement  well 
executed  by  major-gen.  Murray, 
with  brig. -gen.  Langworth’s  bri¬ 
gade  ol  the  Hanoverian  legion ; 
while  the  loth  Portuguese  regi¬ 
ment  of  brig. -gen.  R.  Stewart’s  bri¬ 
gade  attacked  their  right,  and  the 
riflemen  of  the  95th,  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  29th,  43d,  and 
5£2d,  of  the  same  brigade,  under 
major  Way,  attacked  the  infantry 
in  the  woods  and  villages  in  their 


centre.  These  attacks  soon  obligee 
the  enemy  to  give  way ;  and  the  jjj 
lion.  brig. -gen.  C.  Stewart  led  twe 
squadrons  of  the  1 6th  and  20tl  | 
dragoons,  under  the  command  o:  ; 
major  Blake,  in  pursuit  of  the  ene  ts 
my,  and  destroyed  many,  and  tool  a 
many  prisoners.  On  the  night  or! 
the  11th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  l; 
Douro,  and  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  that  river.  It  was  important1,  n 
with  a  view  to  the  operations  on 
marshal  Beresford,  that  I  should  t 
cross  the  Douro  immediately,  and f! 
I  had  sent  major-gen.  Murray,  ir.;| 
the  morning,  with  a  battalion  oi  } 
the  Hanoverian  legion,  a  squadron: 
of  cavalry,  and  two  six-pounders, 
to  endeavour  to  collect  boats,  and,  \ 
if  possible,  to  cross  the  river  at  ; 
Ovintas,  about  four  miles  above.! 
Oporto  ;  and  I  had  as  many  boats 
as  could  be  collected  brought  to 
the  ferry,  immediately  above  the 
towns  of  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova. 
The  ground  on  the  right  bank  of 
tl:e  river,  at  this  ferry,  is  protected 
and  commanded  by  the  fire  of  can¬ 
non,  placed  on  the  height  of  the 
Sierra  Convent,  at  Villa  Nova ; 
and  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
position  for  our  troops  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  till  they 
should  be  collected  in  sufficient 
numbers.  The  enemy  took  no  no¬ 
tice  of  rur  collection  of  boats,  or 
the  embarkation  of  the  trooos,  till 
after  the  first  battalion  (the  buffs) 
were  landed,  and  had  taken  up 
their  position,  under  the  command 
of  lieut.-gen.  Paget,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river.  They  then 
commenced  an  attack  upon  them, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  marshal  Soult,  which 
that  corps  most  gallantlv  sustained, 
till  supported  successively  by  the 
48th  and  66th  regiments,  belong¬ 
ing  to  major-gen.  Hill’s  brigade, 

and 
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,nd  a  Portuguese  battaliou,  and 
1  ter  wards  by  the  first  battalion  of 
detachments  belonging  to  brig.- 
ben.  R-  Stewart’s  brigade.  Lieut.- 
;eneral  Paget  was  unfortunately 
mounded  soon  after  the  attack  com- 
nenced,  when  the  command  of 
hese  gallant  troops  devolved  upon 
pajor-general  Hill.  Although  the 
french  made  repeated  attacks  upon 
hem,  they  made  no  impression  ; 
:nd  at  last  maj.-gen.  Murray  hav- 
ng  appeared  oil  the  enemy’s  left 
ank,  on  his  march  from  Ovintas, 
','here  he  had  crossed,  and  lieut,- 
jen.  Sherbrooke,  who  by  this  time 
.  ad  availed  himself  of  the  enemy’s 
weakness  in  the  town  of  Oporto, 
:nd  had  crossed  the  Douro  at  the 
urry  between  the  towns  of  Villa 
tiova  and  Oporto,  having  appeared 
pon  the  right,  with  the  brigade  of 
ruards,  and  the  29th  regiment,  the 
/hole  retired,  in  the  utmost  confu- 
jion,  towards  Amaranthe,  leaving 
■ehind  them  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
light  ammunition  tumbrils,  and 
jaany  prisoners.  The  enemy’s  loss 
i  killed  and  wounded,  in  this  ac- 
iion,  has  been  very  large,  and  they 
j.ave  left  behind  them  in  Oporco 
TOO  sick  and  wounded.  Brig.-gen. 
he  hon.  C.  Stewart  then  directed  a 
charge  by  a  squadron  of  the  14th 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
uajor  Hervey,  who  made  a  suc- 
:  essful  attack  on  the  enemy’s  year- 
yuard.  In  the  different  actions 
frith  the  enemy,  of  which  I  have 
:;bove  given  your  lordship  an  ac¬ 
count,  we  have  lost  some,  and  the 
i  mmediate  services  of  other  valu- 
i.ble  officers  and  soldiers.  In  lieut.- 
general  Paget,  among  the  latter,  I 
nave  lost  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
vho  had  been  most  useful  to  me  in 
:he  few  days  which  had  elapsed 
ince  he  had  joined  the  army.  He 
had  rendered  a  most  important 
ervice  at  the  moment  he  received 
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his  wound,  in  taking  up  the  position 
which  the  troops  afterwards  main¬ 
tained,  -and  in  bearing  the  first 
brunt  of  the  enemy’s  attack.  Maj. 
Hervey  also  distinguished  himself 
at  the  moment  he  received  his 
wound,  in  the  charge  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  on  this  day.  I  cannot  say 
too  much  in  favour  of  the  officers 
and  troops.  They  have  marched, 
in  four  days,  over  eighty  miles  of 
the  most  difficult  country,  have 
gained  many  important  positions, 
and  have  engaged  and  defeated 
three  different  bodies  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops. 

[Sir  Arthur  then  recommends 
to  the  particular  attention  of  his 
lordship,  the  services  of  lieut.-gen* 
Paget,  major-generals  Murray  and 
Hill,  brig.-gen.  C.  Stewart,  lieut.- 
gen.  Sherbrooke,  lieut.-colonel  De¬ 
laney,  and  captain  Mellish,  of  the 
10th  ;  and  of  colonel  Duckworth, 
lieut.-colonel  Drummond,  major  C. 
Campbell,  brigade-major  Fordyce, 
captains  Corry  and  Hill,  on  the 
11th  ;  ms  well  as  majors  Way, 
Blake,  Murray,  and  Hervey  ;  quar¬ 
ter-master  col.  Murray,  lieut.-col. 
Bathurst,  and  all  the  officers  of 
his  personal  staff.  The  exemplary 
bravery  of  the  buffs,  48th,  66th, 
29th,  43d,  and  52d  regiments,  with 
the  16th  and  20th  light  dragoons, 
are  also  mentioned  in  high  terms 
of  commendation.] 

I  send  this  dispatch  by  captain 
Stanhope,  whom  I  beg  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  lordship’s  protection; 
his  brother,  the  hon.  major  Stan¬ 
hope,  was  unfortunately  wounded 
by  a  sabre,  whilst  leading  a  charge 
of  the  I6th  light  dragoons,  on  the 
10th  instant. 

Arthur  Wellesley. 

THE  MERMAID  SEEN  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  CAITHNESS. 

Letter  from  miss  Mackay,  daugh- 
E  2)  ter 
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ter  of  the  rev.  David  Mackay, 

minister  of  Reay,  to  miss  Innes 

Dowager,  of  Sauside  : 

u  Reay  Manse,  May  2,5,  1 809. 

S{  Madam  —  To  establish  the 
truth  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  improbable  and  fabu¬ 
lous,  must  be  at  all  times  a  difficult 
task,  and  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
think  that  my  testimony  alone 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  when  to  this  is  added 
that  of  four  others,  I  hope  it' will 
have  some  effect  in  removing  the 
doubts  of  those,  who  may  suppose 
that  the  wonderful  appearance  I 
reported  to  have  seen  in  the  sea,  on 
the  12th  of  January,  was  not  a 
mermaid,  but  seme  other  uncom¬ 
mon,  though  no  less  remarkable, 
inhabitant  of  the  deep.  As  I  would 
willingly  contribute  to  remove  the 
doubts  of  the  sceptical  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the 
following  account,  after  premising, 
that  my  cousin,  whose  name  is  af¬ 
fixed  along  with  mine,  was  one  of 
the  four  witnesses  who  beheld,  with 
Sge,  this  uncommon  spectacle. — 
While  she  and  I  were  walking  by 
the  sea-shore,  on  the  12th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  about  noon,  our  attention  was 
attracted,  by  seeing  three  people, 
who  were  on  a  rock  at  some  di¬ 
stance,  showing  signs  of  terror  and 
astonishment  at  something  they  saw 
in  the  water;  on  approaching  them, 
we  distinguished  that  the  object  of 
their  wonder  was  a  face,  resembling 
the  human  countenance,  which  ap¬ 
peared  boating  on  the  waves ;  at 
that  time,  nothing,  but  the  face  was 
visible :  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  before  I  proceed  further, 
that  tne  face,  throat,  and  arms,  are 
all  I  can  attempt  to  describe ;  all 
our  endeavours  to  discover  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  position  of  the  body 
being  unavailing.  The  sea  at  that 
time  tan  very  high,  and,,  as  the 
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waves  advanced,  the  mermaic-t, 
gently  sank  under  them,  and  after  j 
wards  reappeared.  The  face  seem  f 
ed  plump  and  round,  the  eyes  an«iJ 
nose  were  small,  the  former  were  o  i 
a  light  gray  colour,  and  the  moutl  I 
was  large,  and,  from  the  shap<  | 
of  the  jaw-bone,  which  seemei 
straight,  the  face  looked  short.  Ad 
to  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  I  cai 
say  nothing,  not  having  attendee  ! 
to  it,  though  sometimes  open.  Tin 
forehead,  nose,  and  chin,  were  | 
white;  the  whole  side-face  of  ; 
bright  pink  colour.  The  head  wa  ; 
exceedingly  round  ;  the  hair  thicl  i 
and  long,  of  a  green  oily  cast,  anc  ; 
appeared  troublesome  to  it,  the  j 
/waves  generally  throwing  it  dowi  j 
over  the  face  ;  it  seemed  to  feel  thi  ; 
annoyance,  and,  as  the  waves  re-.  < 
treated,  with  both  hands  frequentl)  1 
threw  back  the  hair,  and  rubbed  it: 
throat,  as  if  to  remove  any  soiling 
it  might  have  received  from  it.: 
The  throat  was  slender,  smooth, 
and  white  ;  we  did  not  think  of  ob¬ 
serving  whether  it  had  elbows,  but, 
from  the  manner,  in  which  it  used 
its  arms,  I  must  conclude  that  it 
had.  The  arms  were,  very  long 
and  slender,  as  were  the  hands  and 
fingers ;  the  latter  were  not  web-( 
bed.  The  arms,  one  of  them  ati 
least,  was  frequently  extended  over 
its  head,  as  if  to  frighten  a  bird  that 
hovered  over  it,  and  seemed  to  di¬ 
stress  it  much  ;  when  that  had  no 
effect,  it  sometimes  turned  quite 
round  several  times  successively. — 
At  a  little  distance  we  observed  a 
seal.  It  sometimes  laid  its  right 
hand  under,  its  cheek,  and  in  this 
po-iuon  floated  for  some  time. — 
We  saw  nothing  like  hair  or  scales 
on  any  part  of  it ;  indeed,  the 
smoothness  of  the  skin  particularly 
caught  our  attention.  The  time 
it  was  discernible  to  us  was 
about  an  hour.  The  sun  was 

shining 
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Lining  clearly  at  the  time  ;  it  was 
distant  from  us  a  few  yards  only. — 
These  are  the  few  observations 
made  by  us  during  the  appearance 
at  this  strange  phenomenon.  If 
:hey  Word  you  any  satisfaction,  I 
shall  be  particularly  happy  ;  I  have 
stated  nothing  but  what  I  clearly 
recollect.  As  mv  cousin  and  I  had 
frequently,,  previous  to  this  period, 
combated  an  assertion,  which  is 
very  common  among  the  lender 
class  here,  that  mermaids  had  been 
frequently  seen  on  this  coast,  our 
vidence  cannot  be  thought  biassed 

O  t 

37  any  former  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  this  wonderful 
creature.  To  contribute,  in  any 
degree,  to  your  pleasure  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  will  add  to  the  happiness  of, 
t(  Madam, 

“  Your  greatly  obliged, 
(Signed)  <£  Eliz.  Mackay. 

“  C.  Ma.ckenzer.” 

26.  Between  ten  and  eleven  at 
night,  a  fire  was  discovered  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Snabourne,  a  block- 
maker,  in  Narrow-street,  Lime- 
house.  From  the  combustible  na¬ 
ture  of  the  stock  in  this  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  workshop,  warehouses,  Sec. 
together  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
street,  the  flames  extended  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  on  both  sides  of 
:he  way ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
most  prompt  and  vigorous  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  firemen,  both  by  land 
and  water,  in  about  two  hours’ 
time  the  following  houses,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
masts,  yards,  blocks,  sail-cloth, 
pitch,  tar,  &c.  were  totally  con¬ 
sumed:  1.  Mr.  Seabourne’s  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  workshop,  Sec.  2.  The 
shop,  loft,  and  store-house  of  Mr. 
Wisborg,  sail-maker  and  ship- 
chandler,  adjoining"  the  former  on 
the  western  side.  3.  The  dwell¬ 
ing-house  and  work- places  of  Mr. 
Bell,  boat-builder,  in  the  same  di¬ 


rection,  up  to  the  open  landing- 
place  at  Ratcliff-cross.  4.  The 
dwelling-house  of  capt  Estaby,  of 
the  ballast-office,  on  the  eastern  side 
Nof  the  first-mentioned  house.  5. 
The  Ship  in  Distress,  a  public- 
house,  kept  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Stevens,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  6.  A  private 
house,  adjoining  the  latter,  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Jewsey. — The  ballast-office,  next 
door  to  capt.  Estaby ’s,  a  lodging- 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  belonging  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Seale,  and  some  others, 
were  very  much  damaged. 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH. 

The  king  ev.  Valentine  Jones . 

The  attorney-general  stated,  that 
this  was  an  indictment  against  the 
defendant,  charging  him  with  a 
breach  of  duty,  in  his  character  as 
commissarv-o-eneral  in  the  West- 

y  O 

Indies,  and  superintend  ant  and  di¬ 
rector  of  army  provisions,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  his  majesty  in  1735.  The 
indictment  stated,  that  the  defend¬ 
ant,  having  the  several  allowances 
of  2/.  and  31.  per  day,  and  it  being 
his  duty  to  provide  stores  for  his 
majesty,  and  not  to  receive  any 
part  of  the  emoluments  or  gains 
arising  from  the  provision  of  such 
stores,  entered  into  a  corrupt  agree¬ 
ment  -with  one  Matthew  Higgins, 
in  pursuance  of  which,  he  received 
to  his  own  use  a  moiety  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  arising  from  such  provision. 

The  right  Iron.  George  Rose 
proved  the  appointment  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  that  he  had  admo¬ 
nished  him  as  to  the  duties  of  his 
situation ;  telling  him  that  he  was 
expected  to  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  situation,  but  his  pay  and 
certain  allowances  for  provisions. 
The  pay  and  half-pay  had  lately 
(E3)  been 
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been  increased,  to  insure  the  strict¬ 
est  fidelity. 

A  letter  from  the  defendant,  to 
Mr.  Michael  Sutton,  dated  1796, 
acknowledging  his  consciousness  of 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  with 
Mr.  Rose,  was  then  proved,  put  in, 
and  read. 

Mr.  Matthew  Higgins  said,  he 
was  a  merchant  in  the  West-Indies 
in  the  year  .1796,  and  had  a  con¬ 
tract  with  brigadier-general  Knox, 
when  he  had  the  command  there, 
for  supplying  government  vessels. 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose  acted  as  deputy- 
paymaster  there.  He  first  heard 
that  the  defendant  was  coming  out 
as  commissary  in  1796,  while  his 
contract  with  brigadier  -  general 
Knox  subsisted.  Upon  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  arrival,  the  witness  supposed 
his  contract  at  an  end  :  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  apprehension,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  as  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
defendant,  to  ask  him  to  speak  to 
the  defendant  not  to  take  the  con¬ 
tract  from  the  witness.  The  wit¬ 
ness  at  length  saw  the  defendant, 
and  repeated  to  him  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  Hugh  Rose  and 
himself.  After  this,  Mr.  Hugh 
Rose  told  the  witness  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  business  with  the  de¬ 
fendant,  mid  that  the  witness  was 
to  have  the  contract ;  adding,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  terms  with 
the  defendant,  who  insisted  upon 
having  half  of  the  emoluments  arising 
from  that  contract ,  and  that  the  other 
moiety  should  be  divided  between 
Hugh  Rose  and  the  witness.  The 
witness  at  first  said  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment ;  but  Mr.  Rose  told  him  he 
was  very  “wrong,  and  that  there 
were  many  ready  and  willing  to 
take  the  contract  upon  those  terms. 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose  told  him,  the  loss 
the  witness  Would  sustain,  in  giving 
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up  so  much  of  his  contract,  won]  ci 
be  made  up  to  him  in  supplies  ;  fc 
that  whatever  supplies  were  wante  : 
for  government,  he  should  furnis  ; 
them,  the  profits  of  them  being  a[ 
plied  in  the  same  manner  as  thos  i 
of  the  vessel-contract.  This  coi 
versation  took  place  on  board  c 
ship :  and,  when  it  was  finishec  i 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose  said  the  defendar.  .. 
was  in  the  cabin,  and  desired  thl 
witness  to  go  down  to  him  ;  whicl  i 
he  did,  for  the  purpose  of  mention  ji 
ing  his  acquiescence  in  the  terms  o 
the  agreement.  The  defendant  as: 
sented  by  inclination  of  the  head 
rather  than  by  any  expression.  Hit 
witness,  for  nine  or  ten  months  af 
ter  this,  went  on  with  the  vesse. 
contract,  and  supply  of  stores,  to  < 
very  great  extent.  The  witnes:: 
saw  an  account-book,  which  he  wai 
now  shown,  in  the  West  Indies,  ir 
March  or  April  1797  ;  he  settlec 
accounts  with  the  defendant  on  the 
footing  of  that  book,  on  the  31st  of 
March.  He  stated  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  the  account  of  profit  and  loss 
as  upon  that  book.  When  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  the  witness  settled,  the 
defendant  paid  him  153,273/.  17r. 
10  f  short. 

Upon  examination  by  lord  El- 
lenborough,  the  witness  said,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  agreement 
being  understood  by  the  defendant, 
and  that  the  accounts  wrere  settled 
by  it. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Winter  was  in  the 
house  of  T.  Higgins  and  Co.  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
time  of  these  transactions.  By  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Matthew  Higgins,  he 
informed  himself,  from  the  books, 
what  Mr.  Higgins’s  profits  were ; 
and  Mr.  Higgins-told  him,  if  the 
defendant  should  call,  to  show  him 
the  statement  of  the  profits  on  the 
books  ;  the  defendant  did  call,  and 
the  witness  gave  him  an  account.on 

paper, 
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i  paper,  which  he  looked  at,  but  the 
j  witness  could  not  exactly  recollect 
j  whether  he  took  it  away :  if  he 
i  were  called  on  for  a  decided  answer 
i  one  way,  he  should  say  he  did. 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  said, 
I  the  witness’s  house,  that  of  T.  Hig- 
|  gins  and  Co.,  purchased  goods  for 
j  Mr.  M.  Higgins  at  a  commission. 

|  There  were  accounts  rendered  to 
:  the  defendant  from  Mr.  M.  Hig¬ 
gins  with  false  names.  The  wit¬ 
ness  had  applied  to  persons,  to  put 
false  names  to  such  accounts. 

A  letter,  which  had  been  before 
proved  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  defendant,  was  then  put  in  and 
read.  It  was  addressed  to  the  act¬ 
ing  commissary-general  of  Barba- 
dces,  and  was  written  shortly  after 
the  West  India  inquiries  had  been 
instituted.  It  told  the  acting  com¬ 
missary,  that,  if  he  were  asked  any 
thing  about  the  defendant,  he  had 
time  to  make  out  any  thing  that 
was  necessary  ;  and  desired  him  to 
be  circumspect,  not  to  give  answers 
on  the  defendant’s  general  business, 
or  to  make  a  hasty  or  incautious 
statement  of  facts.  It  went  on— 

For  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  be 
unmodelling  my  accounts  again,  as 
they  cost  me  more  trouble  than  I 
ever  had  with  any  thing  ;  and  they 
desire  no  better  than  to  perplex 
me.  If  you  can  better  them,  do  so.” 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  a  long  speech,  in¬ 
sisted,  that  the  jury  could  not  find 
the  defendant  guilty  merely  from 
Mr.  Higgins’s  evidence,  whom  he 
conceived  an  accomplice. 

The  attorney-general,  in  reply, 
stated,  that  Mr.  Higgins  was  not 
an  accomplice,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  a  public  officer.  He  said,  the 
money  which  had  passed  through 
the  defendant’s  hands,  in  this  ne¬ 
farious  agreement,  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  sterling ;  the  pro¬ 


fits  on  this  sum  were  300,000/. ;  so 
that  a  profit  of  30/.  per  cent,  had 
been  tacked  on  to  the  51.  per  cent, 
which  the  house  of  T.  Higgins  and 
Co.  made  on  the  purchases,  and 
which,  if  the  defendant  had  pos¬ 
sessed  common  honesty,  he  might 
have  rendered  to  government  at 
that  5  per  cent.  Government  had 
thus  been  defrauded  of  30/.  per 
cent,  upon  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
a  million,  and  this  in  consequence 
of  the  corrupt  agreement  betwTeen 
the  defendant  and  the  contractor, 
which  had  been  so  abundantly 
proved. 

After  a  charge  from  lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  jury  found  the  de¬ 
fendant  Guilty .  The  trial  lasted 
from  nine  in  'the  morning  until  five 
in  the  afternoon. 

26.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  hbuse 
of  Mr.  Smeeton,  printer,  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane,  which  raged  for  some 
time  with  such  fury,  that  it  was 
deemed  adviseable  to  remove  the 
furniture  from  the  adjoining  houses. - 

29.  An  inquisition  was  taken  at 
the  Grown  public-house,  Duke’s- 
court,  St,  Martin’s-lane,  before  A. 
Cell,  esq.  the  coroner  for  Westmini¬ 
ster,  on  the  mutilated  remains  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Smeeton  and  Eliza  his 
wife,  who  were  burnt  in  their  dwell¬ 
ing-house  in  St.  Martin’s-lane. — . 
The  principal  -witness  was  William 
Bird,  the  senior  of  Mr.  Smeeton’s 
three  apprentices,  and  by  whose 
promptitude  and  presence  of  mind 
four  persons  were  prevented  from 
perishing.  It  appeared  that  Jo¬ 
seph  Thornton,  a  watchman,  was 
the  first  who  discovered  the  flames 
on  the  ground-floor,  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Fie  in  vain  attempted 
to  alarm  the  family,  although  he 
knocked  and  rang  with  all  his 
power.  The  flames  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  ground- 
(Ed)  flooro 
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floor.  It  appeared  by  the  testimony 
of  Bird,  that  his  master  and  mis* 
tress  slept  over  the  warehouse, 
which  was '  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  flames  were  seen  raging 
by  the  watchman.  The  witness 
was  awakened  by  an  engine  passing 
down  the  street,  &.nd  he  rose  to  go 
on  the  top  of  the  house  to  see  where 
the  fire  was.  On  opening  his  bed¬ 
room  door,  which  was  in  front  on 
the  second  floor,  he  was  half  suf¬ 
focated  with  smoke :  on  this  he 
burst  open  the  bed-room  door 
where  his  two  fellow  apprentices 
slept,  and  also  that  of  Ann  Farley, 
the  maid  servant,  and  he  sent  them 
all  up  stairs,  to  escape  by  a  trap 
door  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Smeeton’s  bed-room  was  down  a 
private  stair-case,  the  door  of  which 
Bird  also  forced,  and  it  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stair-case  with  a  great 
crash.  He  dared  not  attempt  to 
go  down  stairs,  but  continued  to 
call  <s  Master,”  until  the  flames 
leached  him  :  he  fancied  the  stair¬ 
case  was  giving  way.  The  three 
other  fugitives  were  in  the  mean 
while  standing,  nearly  senseless, 
through  suffocation,  at  the  trap¬ 
door,  which  they  were  unable  to 
open  ;  but  Bird  forced  it,  and  the 
four  persons  escaped  over  the  tons 
of  the  houses.  1  L  was  not  known 
how  the  fire  happened  ;  the  maid¬ 
servant  went  to  bed  at  half  past 
eleven,  and  her  master  was  in  the 
warehouse,  and  Mrs.  Smeeton  was 
in  the  drawing. room.  Mr.  S.ha^l 
dined  at  Battersea,  but  lie  was 
sober.  It  was  supposed  he  had 
gone  into  me  warehouse  to  deposit 
a  -00/.  note  m  an  iron  chest,  which 
chest  was  picked  from  the  ruins, 
and  tile  Mutes  it  contained  were 
legible.  The  unfortunate  couple 
had  been  married  three  months 

Verdict,  Accidental  Death.  ‘ 


A  great  part  of  the  cliff-land  irr 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  about  500  feet 
in  length  and  150  feet  in  breadth, 
lately  gave  way,  and  sunk  into  a 
valley*  carrying  with  it  part  of  the 
dwelling-house,  cow-house,  and  o- 
ther  out-houses  adjoining,  called 
Bugsby-hole. 

During  a  most  violent  storm  of: 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  large  fire¬ 
ball  fell  in  a  south-eastwardly  direc¬ 
tion  upon  the  premises  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  West,  Paul- street,  Stamford;, 
and  after  rending  a  poplar-tree 
from  top  to  bottom,  passed  in  am 
oblique  direction  through  the  wall 
of  a  neighbouring  out-building,  and  i 
made  its  way  out  at  the  door  into 
>  a  small  yard,  where,  having  spent: 
its  force,  it  vanished  in  sulphureous 
smoke.  Two  persons  were  knock¬ 
ed  down  by  the  concussion  of  air, , 
and  a  third  was  electrified. — Mr. 
Fverard,  of  Barnhill,  also  had  a 
large  shed  thrown  down  by  the 
shock  of  one  of  the  tremendous 
claps  of  thunder,  which  were  loud¬ 
er  than  any  recollected  ever  to 
have  been  heard. — Two  sheep  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Nicholls  pf  Thurlby 
were  killed :  one  of  them  was 
stricken  on  the  back,  and  the  wool 
was  taken  off  as  if  it  had  been 
shorn.  '  , 

At  Cheltenham  the  storm  was 
extremely  violent.  About  two  in 
the  afternoon  the  storm  began  ;  the 
lightning  was  almost  as  bright  as  at 
midnight,  and  three  tremendous 
cracks  of  thunder,  apparently  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  town,  seemed  to 
threaten  the  dsetruction  of  every 
house  :  many  imagined  it  was  an 
earthquake.  The  rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents;  but  this  was  partial,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  many  places,  it 
was  only  a  slight  shower.  The’ 
storm  continued  about  half  an  hour 
at  its  height. — About  three,  a  bean- 
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rick  of  Mr.  Long’s,  ,at  Boddington, 
was  discovered  to  be  on  iire  ;  the 
flame  was  spreading  across  the  top, 
and  descending  down  one  side  ;  a 
proof  that  the  fire  was  occasioned 
by  lightning. 

Portsmouth,  May  22. 

The  court  martial  assembled  on¬ 
board  the  Gladiator,  for  the  trial 
of  rear-adm.  Harvey,  on  charges 
which  impute  disrespect  to  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer,  admiral  lord  Gambier, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Channel 
feet,  and  which  charges  are  com¬ 
prised  in  two  letters  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
first  letter  stated,  that  when  he 
(lord  Gambier)  had  informed  rear- 
admiral  Harvey  that  the  admiralty 
had  ordered  lord  Cochrane  to  be 
employed  in  attempting  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  fleet  /in  Basque  roads, 
the  rear-admiral  declared  in  the 
most  violent  and  disrespectful  man¬ 
ner,  and  desired  lord  Gambier  to 
consider  it  as  official  communica¬ 
tion,  that,  if  he  was  passed  by,  and 
lord  Cochrane,  or  any  junior  offi¬ 
cer,  appointed  in  preference,  he 
should  immediately  desire  to  strike 
his  flag,  and  resign  his  commission, 
[n  the  progress  of  the  conversation 
the  rear-admiral  comolained  of  his 

L 

having  been  neglected  both  by 
iord  Gambier  and  other  members 
cf  former  boards  of  admiralty ;  and 
declared,  that  he  had  differed  with 
aim  with  respect  to  his  conduct  in 
.he  command  of  the  fleet,  and  that 
he  would  impeach  him  for  miscon¬ 
duct  and  bad  management.  The 
second  letter  requested  a  court  mar¬ 
tial  to  be  held  upon  rear-adm,  Har- 
vey.  Lord  Gambier,  sir  H.  B. 
Nfeale,  captains  Beresford  and  Bow- 
m,  and  lord  Cochrane,  were  seve¬ 
rally  examined  in  support  of  the 
Targes.  The  latter  admitted  that 
idm.  Harvey  bad  said  he  was  no 
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canting  methodist,  no  hypocrite, 
nor  no  psalm-singer  ;  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  unpremeditated,  and  arose 
from  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  at 
the  moment.  At  half-past  nine  on 
Tuesday  the  court  reassembled, 
when  the  rear-admiral  shortly  stated 
his  intention  not  to  trouble  the  court 
with  calling  any  witnesses  ;  but  de¬ 
livered  in  a  paper  which  he  desired 
to  be  read.  This  request  was  com¬ 
plied  with.  In  the  paper  the  reart 
admiral  observed,  that  the  charges 
had  not  been  sustained ;  that  he 
could  not  justify  one  part  of  his  con- 
duct,  for  which  he  offered  an  apolo¬ 
gy  to  the  court ;  that  for  the  offence 
hb  had  given  to  lord  Gambier, 
he  had  already  offered  an  apology 
satisfactory  to  his  feelings;  that  his 
remarks  had  been  made  to  officers 
of  rank  only,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  was  greatly  irritated,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  offer  of  attacking  the 
French  fleet  having  been  passed 
over  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  its  having  been  made  :  in  fine, 
that  excess  of  zeal,  and  impatience 
of  restraint,  where  an  opportunity 
of  enterprise  presents  itself,  al¬ 
though  faults,  are  such  as  the  most 
eminent  naval  commanders  have 
not  been  free  from  ;  and  the'  effects 
of  these  are  all  that  can  be  found 
blameable  in  his  conduct.  To  the 
paper  were  appended  two  letters  ; 
one  from  adm.  Coliingwood,  the 
other  from  earl  St.  Vincent,  both 
acknowledging,  in  high  terms,  the 
meritorious  services  of  rear-admiral 
Harvey.  After  a  short  deliberation, 
the  deputy  judge  advocate  declar¬ 
ed,  that  the  court  were  of  opinion 
that  the  charge  of  using  insulting 
language  to  lord  Gambier,  as,  well, 
as  speaking  disrespectfully  of  him 
to  several  officers,  had  been  proved ; 
and  adjudged  rear-adm.  Harvey  to 
be  dismissed  his  majesty’s  service. 

AUSTRIAN 
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AUSTRIAN  OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF 
THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

■  In  pursuance  of  the  command  of 
his  imperial  highness  the  gene¬ 
ralissimo,  the  following  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  of  the  brilliant  victory 
obtained  the  21st  and  22d  of 
May  was  issued  on  the  23d  from, 
the  head-quarters  at  Breitenlec. 

“  On  the  19th  and  20th,  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  passed  the  greater 
arm  of  the  Danube,  with  the  whole 
of  his  army,  to  which  he  had  drawn 
all  the  reinforcements  of  his  power¬ 
ful  allies.  He  establised  his  main 
body  on  the  island  Lobau,  whence 
the  second  passage  over  the  less  arm 
and  his  further  offensive  dispositions 
were  necessarily  to  be  directed. 

“  His  imperial  highness  resolved 
to  advance  with  his  army  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  not  to  obstruct  his 
passage,  but  to  attack  him  after  he 
had  reached  the  left  bank,  and  thus 
to  defeat  the  object  of  his  intended 
enterprise. 

“  This  determination  excited 
throughout  the  whole  army  the 
highest  enthusiasm.  Animated  by 
all  the  feelings  of  the  purest  patri¬ 
otism,  and  of  the  most  loyal  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  sovereign,  every  man 
became  a  hero  ;  and  the  smoking 
ruins — the  scenes  of  desolation 
which  mark  the  track  of  the  enemy 
in  his  progress  through  Austria — 
had  inflamed  them  with  a  just  desire 
of  vengeance.  With  joyful  acclama¬ 
tions,  with  the  cry,  a  thousand 
times  repeated,  of  “  Live  our  good 
emperor  !” — and  with  victory  in 
their  hearts,  our  columns  at  noon 
on  the  21st  proceeded  onward  to 
meet  the  reciprocal  attack  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  enemy,  and  soon  after  three 
o’clock  the  battle  commenced. 

1  he  emperor  Napoleon  in  per¬ 
son  directed  the  movements  off  his 
troops,  and  endeavoured  to  break 
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through  our  centre  w  ith  the  whole 
his  cavalry  ;  that  vast  body  of  hon 
he  had  supported  by  60,000  infa. 
try,  his  guards,  and  100  pieces 
artillery.  His  wings  rested  on  A 
pern  and  Eslingen,  places,  to  tl 
strengthening  of  which,  the  r; 
sources  of  nature  and  of  art  had, 
far  as  was  possible,  contributed. 

i(  He  was  not  able,  however,  i  f 
penetrate  the  compact  mass  whic 
our  battalions  presented,  and  ever 
where  his  cavalry  shovred  thee' 
backs, jwhile  our  cuirassiers  unhor: 
ed  his  armour-equipt  cavaliers,  an 
our  light  horse  carried  death  in: 
his  flanks. — Tt  was  a  gigantic  con 
bat,  and  is  scarcely  capable  of  d 
scription. 

“  The  battle  with  the  infantry  b 
came  immediately  general.  Mod 
than  200  pieces  of  cannon  exhibitt 
on  the  opposite  sides  a  rivalry  i 
the  work  of  destruction.  Asper 
was  ten  times  taken,  lost,  and  : 
gain  conquered.  Eslingen,  aftc 
repeated  attacks,'  could  not  be  mail 
tained.  At  11  at  night  the  villagf 
were  in  flames,  and  we  remains 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Tl 
enemy  was  driven  up  in  a  come,  i 
with  the  island  of  Lobau  and  tl 
Danube  in  his  rear.  Night  put  a 
end  to  the  earn  age. 

“  Meanwhile  fire-boats,  whic" 
were  floated  down  the  Danube,  dc 
stroyed  the  bridge  which  the  enem 
had  thrown  over  the  princip;- 
branch  of  the  river.  The  enem1 i 
however,  conveyed  over  during  tl: 
night,  by  continued  embarkation 
all  the  disposable  troops  which 
had  in  Vienna,  and  on  the  Uppt 
Danube  made  every  possible  effo;  1 
for  the  reconstruction  of  his  gre; 
bridge,  and  attacked  us  at  four  i 
the  morning  with  a  furious  cannoi  j 
ade  from  the  whole  of  his  artiller  ; 
immediately  after  which  the  actio  : 

extender 
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extended  along:  the  whole  of  the 
line.  Until  seven  in  the  evening, 
every  attack  was  repelled.  The 
perseverance  of  the  enemy  was  then 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  heroism 
of  our  troops,  and  the  most  complete 
• victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  an 
army,  which,  in  the  French  procla¬ 
mation,  was  declared  to  be  dispers¬ 
ed,  and  represented  as  annihilated 
by  the  mere  idea  of  the  invincibility 
of  their  adversaries. 

“  The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been 
immense  ;  the  field  of  battle  is  co¬ 
vered  with  dead  bodies,  from  a- 
mong  which  we  have  already  pick¬ 
ed  up  6000  wounded,  and  removed 
them  to  opr  hospitals. 

“  When  the  French  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  maintain  themselves  in  Aspern, 
the  brave  Hessians  were  obliged  to 
make  a  last  attempt,  and  were  sa¬ 
crificed. 

“  At  the  departure  of  the  courier 
the  /emperor  Napoleon  was  in  full 
retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  covering  his  retreat  by  the 
possession  of  the  large  island  of  Lo- 
bau.  Our  army  is  still  engaged  in 
close  pursuit. 

u  The  more  particular  details  of 
this  memorable  day  shall  be  made 
known  as  soon  as  they  are  collected. 

“  Among  the  prisoners  are  the 
French  general  Durosnel,  general 
of  division,  and  Foulet  Reyer, 
first  chamberlain  to  the  empress  ; 
also  the  Wurtembergh  general  Ro- 
der,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  Nus- 
dorf  by  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Tienna  Jandwehr  (militia. )” 

’  $ 

JUNE. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

An  application  w-as  made  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  of  a  young 
boy,  wFo  it  was  stated  had,  during 
the  vacation  of  the  Charter-house 
school,  been  seduced  by  his  mo¬ 
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ther,  *who  had  married  a  second 
husband,  from  the  hogse  of  his 
guardian,  to  have  the  bey  restored 
to  the  custody  of  the  petitioner, 
that  he  might  continue  to  receive 
his  education  in  the  same  mariner 
as  while  at  school. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  the  mother, 
stated,  that  she  had  called  to  see 
the  boy,  and  that  natural  affection 
had  induced  him  to  prefer  residing 
with  her  during  the  few  days  of  va¬ 
cation  which  the  school  allowed. 
She  had  not  the  most  distant  wish 
to  take  her  son  from  under  the  care 
of  his  guardian. 

On  being  informed  that  the  period 
of  the  vacation  was  not  above  eipht 
or  ten  days,  the  lord  chancellor 
said,  that  he  did  not  think  himself 
entitled  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  mother  from  hav¬ 
ing  for  that  short  period  the  com¬ 
pany  of  her  child.  Her  subsequent 
coverture. did  not  so  far  deprive  her 
of  her  maternal  rights.  As  to  the 
idea  of  the  boy’s  being  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  his  usual  course  of 
education,  vacations  were  intended 
for  the  relaxation  ol  the  youthful 
mind,  not  for  the  exaction  of  the 
usual  daily  task. 

His  lordship  therefore  refused 
the  application. 

Brighton ,  June  3. 

“  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
tempestuous  days  ever  remembered 
here.  The  number  of  mackarei 
boats  belonging  to  this  place  are 
twenty-two,  twenty  of  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  were  at  sea.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  four  of  them,  at 
great  hazard  and  difficulty,  ran  on 
shore,  and  -were  preserved.  An 
equal  number,  we  have  since  heard, 
were  similarly  successful  at  Lanc¬ 
ing.  At  about  two  o’clock  P.M.  the 
boat  of  J.  Priest,  on  board  of  w?hich 
were  his  brother,  W.  Priest,  a  son 
of  the,  latter,  and  two  men,  of  the 
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names  of  Wirt.  Leech  and  J.  Ser¬ 
jeant,  were  seen  within  a  mile  of 
the  town,  making  every  possible 
effort  to  gain  the  shore.  Their  en¬ 
deavours.  however,  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  a  tremendous  wave  upset 
the  boat,  and  all  on  board  perished, 
within  sight  of  hundreds  of  specta¬ 
tors  on  the  cliffs.  The  poor  fellows, 
as  the  boat  did  not  immediately 
sink,  but  floated  keel  upwards, 
were  seen,  soon  after  the  accident, 
on  her  bottom  ;  but  the  waves  were 
too  turbulent  and  powerful  to  per- 
'  mit  them  long  to  remain  there,  and 
human  assistance  could  afford  them 
no  relief.  One  of  the  poor  fellows,  J. 
Serjeant,  partly  buoyed  up  by  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  nets  w  hich  he  grasped,  appear¬ 
ed  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the 
shore,  and  a  very  numerous  body 
of  the  fishermen,  en linked  with 
ropes,  that  the  sea  might  not  wash 
away  the  extremity,  or  sever  the 
line  they  had  formed,  tried  every 
possible  means  to  save  him.  At 
times  they  were  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  tljeir  object,  who  occasion¬ 
ally  clasped  his  hands  together,  as 
beseeching  them  to  continue  their 
exertions.  Serjeant,  however,  was 
not  to  be  rescued  from  the  devour¬ 
ing  element — for  thenetswhichhad 
previously  supported,  in  the  end 
twined  round  him.  The  drowning 
man,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  at 
the  moment,  had  just  strength  left 
feebly  to  ejaculate,  “  My  heart  is 
gone;”  then  clasping  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards 
Heaven,  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Three  widows  and  18  children  are 
left  almost  friendless  by  this  shock¬ 
ing  catastrophe.  Of  the  Mayflower, 
which  upset  in  endeavouring  to  get 
into  Shoreham  harbour,  John  Spi¬ 
cer  only  was  drowned.  At  Hast¬ 
ings,  it  is  understood,  the  storm 
was  more  severely  felt  among  the 
fishermen  than  at  Brighton,  no  less 
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than  twenty,  it  is  said,  belonmn 
to  that  town  having  lost  the 
lives- 

3.  About  nine  in  the  morning 
division  ot  the  Northamptonshii 
militia,  under  the  command  c 
lieut.-col.  Isham,  marched  int 
Halsted.  A  number  of  men,  wc 
men,  and  children,  having  assem 
bled,  one  of  the  latter  ran  agains 
a  very  spirited  charger  rode  by  tb 
colonel,  which  taking  fright,  imme, 
diately  plunged  into  the  crowd,  ii 
consequence  of  which  two  person 
had  their  ribs  broken,  1 1  were  se 
verely  bruised,  and  near  20  other 
recevied  some  injury.  Col.  Isham 
with  the  greatest  liberality  and  feel 
ing,  immediately  ordered  every  at 
tention  to  be  paid  to  the  sufferer^ 
among  whom  he  distributed  money 
desired  that  surgical  assistance 
might  be  administered  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  anclleft  a  further  sum  to  pro 
vide  necessaries,  and  as  a* means  or 
support  till  their  recovery. 

8.  Two  inquests  were  held  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Perry,  called 
the  Brill  House,  Skinner- street 
Sommers  Town,  in  the  parish  op 
St.  Pane r as,  before  George  Hodg¬ 
son,  esq.  one  of  the  coroners  for1 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the! 
bodies  of  Sarah  the  wife,  andJ 
Henry  the  son,  of  Samuel  Dnrvey. 
of  the  same  street,  shoemaker, 
The  principal  witness  was  Elizabeth 
Blackman,  mother  of  the  deceased 
woman.  She  was  extremely  affect¬ 
ed,'  and  told  her  story  in  the  most 
plain  and  feeling  terms.  Her 
statement  was  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  James  Davies,  a  butch¬ 
er,  who  lived  next  door.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  evidence  was  this:— — 
The  deceased  woman  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  her  child  only  six 
months  old  ;  the  unhappy  man  was 
thirty-seven.  He  had  been  afflict¬ 
ed  with  insanity  a  long  while  ago, 
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and  was  twice  confined  in  St. Luke’s. 
He  returned  to  his  family  about 
two  years  ago,  and  ever  since  his 
intellects  were  in  a  fluctuating  state, 
sometimes  regular,  and  sometimes 
deranged:  in  the  month  of  June  his 
brain  was  observed  to  be  most  par¬ 
ticularly  distracted.  He  had  made 
different  attempts  upon  the  life  of 
his  wife,  though  it  was  observed 
that  he  loved  her  and  his  children 
most  affectionately.  He  was  an  un¬ 
commonly  sober  and  industrious 
man,  but  when  his  work  grew  slack, 
he  became  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  see  his  wife  and  children 
starve  ;  at  the  same  time  he  scorned 
to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and 
'when  advised  to  dp  so,  he  would 
say,  “  No,  I  would  destroy  myself 
first.”  He  had  had  hardly  any  work 
for  some  time  back,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  family  had  some¬ 
times  gone  twenty-four  hours  or  up¬ 
wards  without  sustenance  of  any 
kind.  About  a  fortnight  ago  he 
observed  that  he  felt  his  unfortunate 
malady  come  on;  for  the  last  week 
he  took  no  rest  by  night,  and  enjoy¬ 
ed  no  conversation  by  day — he  was 
heard  frequently  to  mutter,  “  A 
pigeon  here  and  a  pigeon  there, 
lay  all  alike;  all  lie  alike,” — On 
Sunday  night  he  wanted  the  old  wo¬ 
man  to  go  up-stairs  in  their  small 
house  ( consisting-  of  two  rooms),  to 
sleep  in  the  room  with  him  and  his 
wife.  Providentially  the  two  eldest 
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children,  who  slept  with  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  were  in  bed,  and  she  did  not 
go  up  until  Monday  night.  He 
was  then  overpowered  with  the  want 
of  rest,  and  did  not  awaken  until 
six  in  the  morning  ;  tlu  old  woman 
then  awakened  without  hearing  any 
noise.  She  saw  the  child  dead, 
and  her  daughter  nearly  so.  Af.  r 
some  struggling,  she  wrested  the 
handle  of  a  hate- le  from  ]  is  hand, 
with  which  he  had  committed  die 


horrid  deed,  and  a  broom  handle 
with  a  knife-blade  at  one  end  and  a 
piece  of  lead  at  the  other,  which  he 
kept  to  protect  himself  against  being 
taken  again  to  St.  Luke’s.  He 
threatened. her  life  also,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  to  the  whole 
family,  she  believed,  if  he  had  not 
been  stopped.  The  old  woman  had 
the  presence  of  mind  first  to  turn 
the  two  eldest  children  down  stairs. 
They  gave  the  alarm.  Davies  and 
other  neighbours  came  in  ;  the  man 
(Davey)  drew  a  razor  cross-ways 
opposite  his  throat,  but  never  touch** 
ed  it.  The  woman  lingered  for 
half  an  hour  :  she  was  stabbed  wi  th 
a  knife,  her  head  almost  severed  in 
two  with  the  hatchet,  and  was  se¬ 
verely  bruised  with  the/  lap-stone. 
The  head  of  the  poor  infant  was 
crushed  to  a  mummy.  The  coro¬ 
ner  observed,  that  notwithstanding* 
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there  was  to  his  mind  abundant 
proof  of  insanity,  yet  that,  as  the 
man  had  evidently  taken  the  life 
of  two  fellow-creatures,  and  those 
such  as  he  was  bound  by  law  and 
by. nature  to  protect  and  cherish, 
in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  pru¬ 
dent  for  them  to  discharge  that  guilt 
by  returning  a  verdict  of  insanity. 
If  they  returned  a  verdict  of  Mur¬ 
der,  the  man  would  be  secured,  and 
taken  to  trial  before  a  proper  tribu¬ 
nal,  where  there  was  no  doubt  he 
would  be  properly  taken  car<3  of, 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  decision.  The  jury 'then  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder 
on  each  case,  against  Samuel  Da¬ 
vey.  The  inquest  sat  from  Pne  till 
half  after  four  o’clock. 

13.  A  lamentable  accident  occur¬ 
red  on-board  tbe  Aigle  frigate,  ly¬ 
ing  in  Hamoaze.  As  two  marines 
(both  of  the  same  name)  were  play¬ 
ing  on  the  gang-way,  the  younger 
one  gave  the  other  a  push,  which 
caused  him  to  fall  over-board ;  when 
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the  unintentional  author  of  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  (who  was  sentinel  on 
deck),  being  alarmed,  threw  down 
his  musket,  pulled  ofF  his  coat,  and 
plunged  in  after  him  :  they  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  waves— the  boat  was 
lowrered  dow7n — but  before  those 
in  her  could  render  any  assistance, 
they  went  to  the  bottom ! 

This  morning  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  and  agriculturists  met 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Bedford  at 
the  Park  farm,  Woburn.  They 
viewed  the  South-down  tups  and 
the  Devon  and  Hereford  cattle. 
Several  agricultural  implements 
were  exhibited  Mr.  Pasmore,  from 
Doncaster,  had  a*chaff-cutter,  and 
a  small  machine  to  grind  and  dress 
flour  by  hand  ;  Mr.  Braby,  Lon- 
dcm,  showed  a  chaff-cutter,  turn- 
wrist  plough,  and  a  common  swing- 
plough.  After  dinner  the  compa¬ 
ny  returned  to  the  Park  farm,  to 
be  present  at  the  sale  of  his  grace’s 
South-down  sheep. — On  Tuesday, 
at  12,  the  gentlemen  set  off  to  a 
farm  of  the  duke’s,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Abbey,  to  be  present  at  the 
ploughing-match.  Seven  ploughs 
started  for  the  silver  cup  offered  by 
his  grace  to  the  proprietor  of  the  best 
plough,  and  two  guineas  to  the 
holder.  The  ploughing  continued 
till  about  half  past  two,  when  the 
company  went  to  the  Park  farm, and, 
after*  a  short  time  spent  in  view¬ 
ing  tire  agricultural  implements, 
they  retired  to  the  Abbey  to  din¬ 
ner  ;  after  which  the  company  re¬ 
turned  to  the  form,  and  examined 
several  machines  which  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  rick-yard.  In  addition 
to  others,  Mr.  Shepherd  had 
brought  a  portable  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  worked  by  two  horses,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Salmon,  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr. 
Plenty  showed  a  patent  plough  ; 
Mr.  Rowntree,  a  patent  churn. 


which  attracted  considerable  notice 
Mr.  Snowden,  a  patent  chaff-cut 
ting  machine  ;  an  instrument  to  as 
certain  the  draught  of  ploughs,  b] 
Mr.  Braby  ;  a  model  of  awindmii 
for  draining  fen-land,  by  Mr 
W.  Beighton.— On  Wednesday  tht 
amateurs  viewed  tire  carcases  of  the 
prize  wethers  which  had  been  exhf 
bited  alive  the  preceding  day.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  and  the  company’ 
then  adjourned  to  the  Park  farm, 
and  employed  the  morning  in  view¬ 
ing  and  examining  the  imple-r 
ments — tups  exihiblted  for  the. 
prizes — the  boars— -and  the  sheep- 
shearers,  each  of  whom  had  a 
sheep  allotted  to  him  to  shear  for 
the  prize.  At  three  o’clock  the o 
company  returned  to  the  Abbey  to 
dinner  ;  after  which  his  grace  deli¬ 
vered  the  premiums  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  judges* 
appointed  for  the  several  subjects. 

The.  bishop  of  Landaff,  in  or  dorr 
to  afford  a  convincing  proof  thati 
the  larch  will  in  this  climate  flou¬ 
rish  on  barren  and  exposed  tracts  off 
ground,  planted,  in  1801-  and  1805*. 
822,500  larch-trees,  on  the  two 
contiguous  mountains  of  Birkfelll 
and  Gomershaw,  in  Lancashire. 
The  plantations  were  well  fenced 
with  stone-walls,  and  the  trees  are  1 
now  in  the  most  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Society  of  Arts,  to  en¬ 
courage  similar  plantations,  voted 
his  lordship  the  gold  medal. 

Lord  Boringdon  has  lately  add¬ 
ed  very  considerably  to  the  value 
of  his  estate  in  Devonshire,  by  gain¬ 
ing  from  the  sea,  by  means  of  an 
embankment,  175  acres  of  land, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Chelson  Bay.  The  *work  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1807. 
The  expenses  amounted  t©  9000/. 
and  the  regained  land  is  valued  at 
upwards  of  25,000/. 
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SWEDEN. 

Abdication  of  gustavus  king 

OF  SWEDEN,  AND  ELECTION  OF  A 

SUCCESSOR. 

The  members  of  the  states  met  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  10th  of  May 
at.  Stockholm ;  when  the  regent 
having  ordered  the  lord  chancellor 
to  read  aloud  the  act  of  abdication, 
voluntarily  made  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Gustavus  on  the  29th  March, 
baron  Mannheim  addressed  the  as¬ 
sembly  ;  and,  after  drawing  an  af¬ 
fecting  picture  of  the  situation  to 
which  Sweden  was  reduced  by  the 
king’s  passion  for  war,  renounced 
all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the 
personand  authority  of  Gustavus  IV. 
and  declared  him  and  his  issue,  now 
and  for  ever,  deprived  of  the  crown 
and  government  of  Sweden.  This 
declaration  was  received  with  shouts, 
and  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
representatives  of  the  Swedish  na¬ 
tion,  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
The  prince  regent  then  declared 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  new- 
model  the  constitution,  for  which 
purpose  a  committee  was  appointed. 

By  a  report  from  gen.  baron 
Wrede,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
northern  army,  dated  head-quar¬ 
ters,  Hernosand,  the  22d  May, 
1809,  it  appears,  that  lieut.-col. 
Fummark,  with  a  detachment  of 
600  men  belonging  to  the  regiments 
of  West  Bothnia  and  Wasa,  was  on 
the  l?th  of  this  month  attacked 
and  surrounded  by  a  Russian  corps, 
upwards  of  2000  men  strong,  un¬ 
expectedly,  which  had  crossed  the 
ice,  and,  after  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance,  compelled  to  surrender  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bure  ;  but  that. the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  not  since  made  any  fur¬ 
ther  progress,  in  consequence  of  the 
■warmth  of  the  weather  having  ren¬ 
dered  the  ice  impassable. 

Th©  duke  regent  issued  an  edict 


on  the  1st  inst.  by  which  he  orders 
all  Swedish  subjects,  belonging  to 
the  militia,  who  are  absent  on  leave, 
to  rejoin  their  regiments.  He  de¬ 
clares  in  this  edict,  that  although 
he  has  offered  to  the  enemies  of 
Sweden  the  fairest  and  most  equi¬ 
table  terms  of  peace,  yet  they  have 
not  been  accepted  either  by  Russia 
or  Denmark ;  both  these  neigh¬ 
bouring  powers  having  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  on  that 
important  subject,  and  the  former 
having  even  recommenced  hostile 
operations  against  Sweden :  he 
adds,  that  under  all  circumstances, 
it  is  unavoidably  requisite  to  em-t 
ploy  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
country  to  repel  the  threatened  in¬ 
vasion  ;  and  that  he  accordingly 
feels  obliged  to  call  all  the  militia 
to  arms,  and  trusts  that  the  known, 
valour  of  the  people  of  Sweden 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  assert¬ 
ing  her  independence,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  peace. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

Collins  v.  sir  Richard  Phillips ,  knt . 

and  Christopher  Smith ,  esq.  late 

sheriffs. 

22.  This  was  an  action  of  tres¬ 
pass  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a 
glass-manufacturer  in  the  Strand, 
against  the  defendants,  as  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex,  for  the  seizure  of  a 
number  of  articles  in  cut-glass,  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff,  and  in  his 
house,  under  an  allegement  that 
they  were  the  property  of  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Sussex.  The 
point  to  be  decided  then  was,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  glass  in  question  be¬ 
longed  to  his  royal  highness. 

To  ascertain  the  fact,  the  royal 
duke  was  sworn  and  examined  ; 
and  his  royal  highness  stated,  that 
as  he  had  not  at  that  time  (nor  we 
believe  ever  since)  an  establishment 
of  his  own,  he  had  ordered,  upon 
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a.  particular  occasion,  a  service  of 
glass,  in  the  month  of  January 
1807,  to  be  sent  by  the  plaintiff  to 
his  apartments  in  Kensington  pa¬ 
lace,  which  he  considered  and  in¬ 
tended  to  have  been  sent  upon  hire. 
He  had  also  ordered  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff  a  service  of  cut-glass  on  pur¬ 
chase,  but  never  had  seen  any  part 
of  it.  Whether  any  of  the  glass  sent 
on  hire  was  intended  to  complete 
the  order  for  purchase,  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  he  certainly  conceived 
the  glass  sent  to  him  on  the  21st 
January,  1807>  as  on  hire.  His 
royal  highness  was  then  shown  a 
bill  of  parcels  ; ,  but,  on  interroga¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  state  that  it  spe¬ 
cified  any  of  the  articles  sent  to  the 
palace. 

Two  servants  of  Mr.  Collins 
proved  that  they  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  palace  to  take  care 
of  the  glass  while  there ;  that  it 
was  never  out  of  their  sight,  save 
during  dinner  ;  and  after  the  enter¬ 
tainment  it  was  given  back  to  their 
care,  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Collins’s 
house  ;  and  they  considered  it  was 
only  hired  to  the  duke.  They  could 
not  speak  positively  as  to  the  value. 
They,  however,  proved  that  one 
of  the  vases  in  the  service  was' 
valued  at  five  hundred  guineas. 

The  defence  alleged  was,  that,  a 
delivery  of  the  glass  at  the  duke’s 
residence  having  been  proved,  it 
constituted  a  property  in  his  royal 
highness,  and  its  return  to  the 
plaintiff,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  royal  highness’s 
order. 

Sir  James  Mansfield  summed  up 
the  evidence  for  the  jury,  who  di¬ 
rectly  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  subject,  however,  to  an  award. 

MURDER. 

Admiralty  Sets' ons. 

2 5.  The  sessions  commenced  at 
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the  Old  Bailey,  before  sir  Willis  t 
Scott,  president,  and  sir  Ns 
Grose 

John  Sutherland  stood  capita 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder 
William  Richardson,  a  boy  of 
years  old,  on  the  5th  of  Noveml 
last,  on  board  a  British  transpc 
sh’p,  named  the  Friends,  of  whi 
the  prisoner  was  captain,  in  the 
ver  Tagus,  and  within  the  jurisdii 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty., 

Sir  Christopher  Robinson  statt 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  crow 

The  first  witness  called  was  Jo] 
Thompson,  a  negro  mariner,  w, 
being  sworn  and  examined  by  ,t.ti 
attorney-general,  stated,  that  . 
■was  a  seaman  on  board  the  Frienc. 
in  the  Tagus,  at  anchor  about' 
mile  from  Lisbon,  on  the  5th 
November ;  that  he  had  bee- 
about  a  month  previously,  ec 
gaged  by  the  prisoner  in  Lisbo:: 
that  on  the  day  above  stated  ti: 
captain  and  mate  were  on  shoi 
as  were  also  the  two  other  seam<; 
belonging  to  the  ship’s  crew,  ai 
no  person  left  on  board  but  hir 
self  and  the  deceased,  a  boy  of  1 
wrho  usually  attended  on  the  priso 
er.  About  eight  -o’clock  in  tl 
evening  the  prisoner  came  on  boar 
and  immediately  went  down  to  hi 
cabin,  and  called  the  decease! 
down  to  him.  In  a  few  minut 
afterwards,  the  deceased  came  u 
on  deck,  and  told  the  witness  to  g, 
down  also;  which  he  did.  Tl 
captain  asked  him  how  it  could  1 
managed  to  keep  watch  on  dec 
for  the  night,  the  mate  and  tl 
other  two  seamen  being  on  shore 
The  witness  answered,  he  co.ul 
keep  watch  until  12  o’clock  ;  t 
which  the  prisoner  agreed,  desk 
ing  the  witness  to  be  sure  to  ca 
him  at  12  ;  and  in  the  mean  tirm 
not  to  suffer  any  boat  to  come  alouc 
side  without  letting  him  knov 
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He  then  desired  the  witness  to  go 
on  deck,  and  send  down  the  boy  ; 
which  he  did.  In  about  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  witness  heard  the  boy  cry 
out  loudly  to  him,  calling  him  by 
his  name  Jack  Thorhpson.  The 
witness  did  not  go  down  imrnedi- 
lately,  for  he  supposed  the  captain 
was  only  beating  the  boy  as  usual. 
The  boy  continued  to  call  out  seve¬ 
ral  times  loudly;  and  at  last  the 
witness  went  down,  and  saw  the 
captain  standing  over  the  boy, 
with  a  naked  dirk  or  dagger  in  his 
hand,  which  he  waved  to  and  fro, 
and  the  boy  lying  on  the  cabin 
iloof,  who  immediately  said  to  the 
witness,  “  Jack  Thompson,  look 
here  ;  here  captain  Sutherland  has 
stabbed  me and  immediately 
lifted  up  his  shirt,  and  showed  him 
a  bleeding  wound  upon  the  left  side 
of  his  belly,  near  his  groin,  and 
his  entrails  hanging  out.  The  pri¬ 
soner  said  nothing  at  the  moment. 
■He  heard  what  the  boy  said  ;  and 
on  the  witness  turning  about  to 
leave  the  cabin,  the  prisoner  said 
to  him,  e<  Jack,  I  know  I  have 
done  wrong.51  The  witness,  who 
was  not  above  three  minutes  in  the 
■cabin,  answered,  “  I  know  very 
well  you  have  ;55  and  immediately 
•returned  upon  deck,  and  hailed  the 
next  ship  to  him,  which  was  the 
Elizabeth  transport,  for  assistance. 
Her  boat  came  alongside,  with 
the  mate  and  two  men,  to  whom 
the  witness  told  what  had  happen¬ 
ed.  They  would  not  venture  down 
to  the  cabin  ;  but  took  the  witness 
with  them,  and  went  off  on  board 
the  Plantagenet  for  a  surgeon,  but 
•could  not  get  one  there.  They 
then  rowed  back  to  the  prisoner’s 
vessel,  and  found  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  mate  had  come  on  board. 
The  Elizabeth’s  men  then  rowed 
to  the  Audacious  for  a  surgeon  ; 
but  while  they  were  gone,  the  pri- 
1809, 
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soner  insisted  on  the  witness  put¬ 
ting  him  on  shore  to  hunt  for  a  doc¬ 
tor.  Witness  accordingly  went  on 
■  shore  with  him.  The  witness  went 
to  the  British  barracks,  but  could 
obtain  no  surgeon.  He  walk¬ 
ed  about  for  some  time.  Witness 
asked  him  whether  he  would  go 
off  on  board  his  ship.  The  prison¬ 
er  answered  No,  but  the  witness 
might  go  and  leave  him  as  soon  as 
he  liked.  A  British  and  a  Portu¬ 
guese  soldier  came  up,  to  whom 
the  witness  told  what  had  happen¬ 
ed.  The  captain  then  came  back 
with  the  witness  to  the  ship  ;  and 
on  coming  on  board  they  found 
that  two  surgeons  had  been  there, 
dressed  the  wounds  of  the  deceased, 
and  put  him  into  bed.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  the  next  morning  on  board 
the  Audacious,  as  were  after¬ 
wards  the  prisoner  and  the  witness. 
When  captain  Sutherland  came  on 
board,  after  going  to  seek  the  sur¬ 
geon,  the  mate  asked  him  what  he 
had  to  do  with  such  a  weapon  ? 
The  prisoner  answered  he  would 
never  hurt  any  body  else  with  it, 
and  then  threw  the  dirk  overboard. 
After  the  witness  was  on  board  the 
Audacious,  he  heard  the  prisoner 
say  to  the  deceased,  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done : 
but  he  did  not  hear  the  deceased 
make  any  answer.  He  heard  him 
repeat  his  sorrow  at  another  time. 
Tlie  witness  was  on  board  the 
Audacious  when  the  boy  died,  in 
nine  days  afterwards. 

The  witness  underwent  a  long 
examination  by  Mr.  Knapp,  but 
said  nothing  to  weaken  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  his  direct  evidence. 

Mr.  Henry  Bligh,  surgeoq’s-mate 
of  the  Audacious,  was  next  exa¬ 
mined,  and  stated  that  on  the  5th 
November  last,  in  consequence  of 
an  application  to  his  ship,  he  went 
on  board  the  Friends  transport, 
(F)  between 
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between  9  and  10  o’clock  at  night. 
She  lay  in  the  Tagus,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Audacious,  and  the  like 
distance  from  Lisbon.  He  found 
the  boy  below,  rolling  upon  a  bed, 
and  in  great  agony,  with  a  wound 
on  the  belly,  near  his  groin, 
throueh  which  some  of  his  intes- 
tines  were  much  protruded.  One 
of  them  was  penetrated  quite 
through,  and  another  wounded 
through  it.  On  seeing  the  state 
the  boy  was  in,  he  directly  sent 
for  Mr.  Irvin,  the  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Audacious,  and  in  the  mean 
time  haul  the  boy  removed  from 
the  bed  into  the  captain’s  cabin, 
and  used  every  means  to  return 
the  protruded  intestines  into/  the 
abdomen,  but  without  effect.  Mr. 
Irvin  came  on  board  about  twelve. 
The  orifice  of  the  wound  was  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  made  with  a  dirk  or 
dagger.  The  intestines  appeared  to 
be  perforated  by  a  sharp-pointed  in¬ 
strument.  It  was  found  necessary 
by  both  surgeons  to  enlarge  the  ori¬ 
fice,  without  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  return  the  intestines.  This 
they  did,  and  then  sewed  up  the 
external  wound,  put  on  a  dressing, 
put  the  hoy  in  bed,  after  letting 
some  bipod,  when  they  returned  to 
the  Audacious ;  and  next  morning, 
at  nine,  he  sent  for  the  boy,  and 
had  him  removed,  on  board  the 
Audacious.  He  had  asked  the 
captain  how  he  came  to  stab  the 
boy  ?  and  he  answered,  that  he  had 
done  it  while  in  a  drunken  fit,  and 
said,  he  should  throw  himself  un¬ 
der  the  mercy  of  the  witness’shands. 
Very  little  conversation  passed.  Wit¬ 
ness  asked  him  no  more  questions  ; 
but  the  prisoner  said  to  witness,  he 
hoped  he  should  save  the  boy’s  life, 
and  thereby  he  should  save  his  own 
(die  prisoner’s).  This  was  the 
morning  after  the  wound  was  given. 


The  prisoner  was  lying  on  a  locker: 
he  appeared  to  have  been  intoxicr 
ted,  but  he  was  then  sober.  Hi 
was  removed  on  board  the  Audr 
cious  about  an  hour  before  the  boy 
The  boy  Was  removed  for  the  said 
of  being  immediately  under  Ml 
Irvin’s  care,  and  the  witness  attenc. 
ed  him  until  his  death,  which  too 
place  the  14th  November.  Witney 
was  .present  when  Mr,  Irvin,  thro 
or  four  days  before  the  boy’s  death 
took  down  in  writing  his  declare  ( 
tion»  From  the  first  moment  o 
his  attendance,  the  boy  m  Dresse 
his  conviction  that  he  should  die  o' 
the  wounds  ;  and  he  appeared  ttc 
be  under  rhe  apprehension  of  deattj 
when  he  made  the  declaration 
[Here  Mr.  Irvin  was  desired  ttc 
produce  ■’the  w7ritten  declaration  tt 
the  witness,  who  identified  it,  anr 
said  he  saw  the  deceased,  wh 
could  not  write,  sign  it  with  hi 
mark  after  it  had  been  read  to  him 
It  wras  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  th 
court,  and  was  to  the  purporr 
following : 

A  I,  Richard  Wilson,  boy,  ageu 
about  13,  belonging  to  the  trans 
port  ship  the  Friends,  wuas,  on  th 
5th  of  November,  1808,  stabbec 
slightly  in  the  belly  with  a  dirk,  b; 
captain  John  Sutherland,  in  his  ca1 
bin.  I  lifted  up  my  shirt,  anti 
showed  him  what  be  had  done;  bu 
he  followed  me  into  a  corner  of  th< 
cabin  where  I  could  not  get  away - 
and  he  stabbed  me  again. 

Mr.  John  Irvin,  surgeon  of  th< 
Audacious,  confirmed  all  the  evi 
dence  of  the  preceding  vfitness. 

Both  this  and  the  former  witnes. 
W’erecross-examined  at  some  length 
the  former  by  Mr.  Knapp,  the  lat 
ter  by  Mr.  Gurney,  as  to  whether 
the  v’ound  of  the  intestine  had  beer 
sewed  up  before  it  was  returned  tc 
the  abdomen  ?  whether  that  wTas 
not  a  necessary  operation  to  the 

safety 
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.afety  of  the  boy’s  life  ?  and  whether 
l  had  not  been  acknowledged  that 
ome  accident  had  occurred  in  en¬ 
larging  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
or  the  purpose  of  returning  the 
ntestine,  which  was  supposed  to 
>e  a  principal  cause  of  the  fatality. 
3oth  answered  that  the  intestine 
vas  much  swelled  and  inflamed,,  by 
■xposure  so  long  to  the  external  air; 
hat  the  wound  of  the  intestine  was 
o  extremely  small,  they  conceived 
t  unnecessary  to  sew  it  up  :  that 
rad  the  wound  been  larger,  they 
vould  have  conceived  such  an  ope- 
ation  necessary;  and  that  they  had 
leard  of  cases  where  it  had  been 
uceessful.  But  to  the  best  of  their 
kill  and  judgement,  under  all  the 
ircumstances,  they  considered  it 
lunecessary  in  the  present  case,  and 
hat  no  accident  whatever  had  oc- 
:urred  in  the  operation  to  increase 
he  danger  from  the  original  wound. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  asked  by  Mr. 
vnapp,  whether,  in  consequence  of 
he  agitation  of  mind  in  which  he 
ound  the  prisoner,  he  was  not  tin¬ 
ier  the  necessity  of  prescribing  for 
lim ;  and  whether  the  medicine 
ie  prescribed  was  not  of  the  same 
vature  he  would  have  ordered  for 

1  person  in  an  insane  state  of  mind  ? 

Mr.  Irvin  answered,  thathecer- 

ainly  found  the  prisoner  in  a  state 
>f  fever,  from  agitation  of  mind, 
md  that  the  samemedicine  he  pre- 
;cribed  would  have  been  also  ad- 
nseable  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
'angement ;  but  he  saw  no  such 
iymptom. 

Eight  witnesses  were  examined 
)n  behalf  of  the  prisoner;  all  of 
vhom  spoke  of  him  generally  as  a 
lUmane  good-natured  man;  against 
whomNthey  had  never  heard  before 
my  imputation  to  the  contrary. 

bir  Nash  Grose  summed  up  the 

2  vide  nee,  and  the  jury,  after  a  very 


short  consultation,  returned  their 
verdict — Gullly. 

Sir  William  Scott  then,  in  a 
nyost  feeling  and  impressive  man¬ 
ner,  addressed  the  prisoner  upon 
the  enormity  and  cruelty  of  the  of¬ 
fence  of  which  he  had  been  convict¬ 
ed,  advising  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  short  interval  the  o  {fend¬ 
ed  laws  allowed  him  before  he 
should  be  numbered  with  the  dead, 
in  making  his  peace,  by  sincerere- 
pentance,  with  that  Infinite  Justice 
which  could  alone  make  those  al¬ 
lowances  for  his  crime  which  human 
justice  could  not ;  and  then  passed 
upon  him  the  awful  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  was,  that  he  be  hanged 
on  Monday  next,  at  Execution 
Dock,  and  his  body  afterwards  de¬ 
livered  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection. 

The  unhappy  man,  who  has  a 
wife  and  five  children,  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  so  overcome  as  to  re* 
quire  the  support  of  the  attendants. 
He  is  about  40  years  old. 

At  the  rising:  of  the  court,  sir 
William  Scott  signified  to  the  she- 
lifts  that  the  execution  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  deferred  until  Thursday 
next,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
tide. 

21 .  The  celebrated  Mr.  Lambert 
died  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,, 
Lie  was  in  his  40th  year  ;  and  up¬ 
on  being  weighed,  within  a  few 
days,  by  the  famous  Caledonia  ba¬ 
lance  ( in  thepossesison  of  Mr.  King, 
of  Ipswich),  was  found  to  be  52 
jstone  1 1  lbs.  in  weight—  14lbs,  to  the 
stone),  which.is  1 0 stone  1  libs,  more 
than  the  great  Mr.  Bright,  of  Essex, 
ever  weighed.  Bits  coffin  is  6  feet 
4  inches  long,  4  feet  4  inches  wide, 
and  2  feet  4  inches  deep  :  the  im¬ 
mense  substance  of  his  legs  makes 
it  necessarily  almost  a  square  case; 
it  is  built  upon  two  axle-trees  and 
four  clog  wheels  ;  and  upon  these 
( F  2)  the 
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the  remains  of  the  poor  man  will  be 
rolled  into  his  grave.  A  regular 
descent  will  be  made,  by  cutting 
away  the  earth  slopingly  for  some 
distance.  The  window-  and  wall 
of  the  room  in  which  he  lies  must 
be  taken  down,  to  allow  his  exit. 

POLICE,  GUILDHALL. 

Thursday  a  soldier  in  the  guards 
was  charged  by  a  man  named 
George  Gumbee,  a  paper- maker, 
from  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  with 
having  obtained  from  him  a  51. 
bank  note,  with  a  fraudulant  in¬ 
tent,  and  refusing  to  restore  it. 
•appeared  that  the  complainant  had 
come  to  town  on  Tuesday  night  by 
the  stage-coach  ;  that  he  went  to 
St.  James’s  park  to  see  the  king’s 
palace  j  and,  on  asking  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  prisoner,  discovered 
himself  to  be  quite  a  stranger  in 
London.  The  prisoner  kindly  of¬ 
fered  to  show  him  the  curiosities  ; 
and  on  the  complainant  expressing 
a  wish  to  return  from  the  Haymar- 
het  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks, 
Tad-lane,  the  prisoner  told  him  the 
distance  was  four  miles,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  take  a  coach,  and 
he  would  accompany  him.  When 
they  arrived  in  Lad-lane,  the  pri¬ 
soner  kindly  offered  to  take  his  five 
pound  note  to  get  change,  which 
the  complainant  was  simple  enough 
to  give  him  ;  but,  after  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres,  the  prisoner  pretended 
the  note  was  a  bad  one,  and  refus¬ 
ed  to  return  it.  The  complainant 
gave  him  in  charge  to  a  constable  ; 
and  when  before  the  magistrate, 
he  gave  up  the  note,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged,  but  with  a  strong  admo¬ 
nition. 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER, 
SEDUCTION. 

Strange  v.  Gore. 

29.  This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  watch¬ 
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maker  at  Kingston-upon-Tha: 
against  the  defendant,  a  captaii  i 
dragoons,  stationed  at  Harm  w 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  recc  .* 
ing  compensation  for  the  seduc  il 
of  his  daughter — a  beautiful  jj 
from  14  to  15  years  of  age.  It  -  |l 
probably  be  recollected,  that  ji 
transaction  was  mentioned  ini  j 
public  papers,  and  made  some  r;  ; 
at  the  time  it  took  place,  which 1 1: 
in  January  last.  See  p.  (14). 

Mr.  Dauncey  stated  the  casi 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  detai 
the  particulars,  which  afterwri 
were  produced  in  evidence, 
then  read  some  very  ardent  1. 
letters  written  to  the  girl  after: 
seduction.  He  took  it  for  gran 
that  no  witnesses  would  be  ca 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  TT 
would  only  have  an  ablespeechfi 
his  learned  friend  (serjeant  Be 
But  they  would  recollect  that  wc 
were  not  facts.  The  father,  ti 
would  remember,  was  bound 
law  to  support  his  daughter,  w 
he  was  now  deprived  of  the  hop 
procuring  her  an  honourable  e 
blishment  by  marriage,  owing  to 
gross  misconduct  of"  the  defend;1 
who,  they  would  also  rernemli 
was  nearly  allied  to  some  noble, 
milies,  and  able  to  afford  a  libel 
compensation.  Under  all  the  l 
cumstances,  they  would  either  g 
the  whole  of  the  damages,  wh 
were  laid  at  5000/. ,  or  at  least  a  w 
consideiable  portion  of  that  sun 

Miss  Lydia  Strange  was  tl 
called,  who  deposed,  that  on 
1st  of  January  last  she  went 
Hampton  Court,  on  a  visit  to 
hou^e  of  a  Mr.  Bear,  orVear,  w 
had  some  charge  of  the  pala 
While  walking  in  the  cloisters  oft 
palace  with  Jane  Hicks,  the  m; 
servant,  she  met  captain  Go 
whom  she  had  seen  at  Kings! 
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efore,  but  had  never  spoken  to.  passed  on  without  any  thing  having 
japtatn  Gore  passer)  on  without  been  said.  But  captain  Gore  came 
peaking  to  her  at  that  time,  but  to  them  soon  after,  and  persuaded 
ie  spoke  to  Jane  Hicks.  She  then  them  to  go  to  his  lodgings.  They 
tated,  that  when  she  went  out  to  went,  and  continued  there  till  it 
valk  in  a  day  or  two  after,  Jane  was  pretty  late.  He  gave  them 
dicks  proposed,  by  way  of  joke,  three  kinds  of  wine — claret,  ma- 
hat  they  should  rro  and  throw  some  deira,  and  hock. — She  drank  of 
gavel  at  the  window  of  captain  them  all.  In  answer  to  a  question 
lore.  She  assented,  and  the  ser-  from  the  lord  chief  baron,  she 
''ant  went  an  d  threw  the  gravel,  said,  that  she  had  sometimes  before 
ipon  which  t:hey  both  ran  away  ;  drunk  wine.  They  then  proposed 
)Ut  captain  Gore  followed  them,  to  return  home,  and  captain  Gore 
md  having  come  up  took  her  by  said  he  would  walk  home  with 
he  hand.  They  were  not  together  them.  They  however  went  to  walk 
nore  than  five  minutes  at  that  time,  by  the  wall  of  Bushy  Park.  Soon 
is  Jane  Hicks  came  up,  and  told  after  she  heard  a  voice,  as  of  one  \ 
ler,  that:  Mrs.  Bear,  or  Vear,  was  walking  behind.  Captain  Gore 
waiting  for  her. — Another  time  she  whistled,  and  called  out  Henry, 
lappen.ed  to  go  into  the  chapel,  the  and  then  Mr.  Lister,  or  Leicester, 
door  being  open,  and  captain  Gore  came  up.  The  latter  took  the  arm 
having  observed  her,  followed  her  of  miss  Bear,  or  V ear,  and  walked 
into  the  chapel.  He  took  off  his  on  with  her  before,  lekving  the  wit- 
hat  and  kissed  her  ;  but  observing  ness  and  captain  Gore  behind.  She 
some  men  at  work  about  the  win-  soon  after  saw  somebody  with  a 
dows  of  the  chapel,  he  went  out  lantern  coming  up  ;  upon  which 
and  left  her  there.  Some  time  af-  captain  Gore  proposed  to  her  to 
ter  he  returned,  and  bolted  the  door,  cross  the  road,  that  they  might  not 
Jane  Hicks  was  there  at  that  time,  be  observed.  From  die  voice  of 
Captain  Gore  entreated  that  ho  him  who  passed,  who  pronounced 
might  see  her  in  the  evening,  which  the  name  of  “  Strange,”  she  knew 
she  refused  ;  and  then  captain  Gore  it  was  Mr.  Vear.  She  then  said  to 
begged  of  Jane  Hicks  to  persuade  captain  Gore,  that  she  was  afraid 
her  to  meet  him.  Captain  Gore  to  return  home  after  being  out  so 
gave  her  some  grapes,  and  to  Jane  late — upon  which  he  proposed  that 
Hicks  he  gave  a  one  pound  note,  she  should  go  with  him,  and  he 
He  asked  her  when  she  was  to  re-  would  take  her  to  a  young  lady 
turn  to  Kingston,  and  she  told  who  would  take  care  of  her.  She 
him  that  she  was  to  return  the  next  refused  at  first,  but  he  afterwards 
day.  She  then  stated  that  she  had  persuaded  her.  They  then  walked 
gone  home  to  Kingston ;  but  for  on  for  some  time,  when  she  asked 
some  reason,  not  material  to  the  whether  the  residence  of  the  young 
cause,  she  had  gone  to  Hampton  lady  was  far  off.  He  said,  Not  very 
Court  almost  immediately  after,  far  off.  They  got  a,  postchaise,  at 
As  she  was  out  walking  with  miss  a  place  which  she  afterwards  un- 
Bear,  or  Vear,  a  child  of  about  derstood  to  be  Hounslow.  The 
ten  years  of  age,  she  saw  captain  chaise  broke  down;  but  they  got 
Gore  coming  from  the  opposite  di-  another,  and  proceeded  straight  to 
rection  in  a  curricle,  along  with  a  London.  They  were  set  down  a£ 
lieutenant  Lister, or Leicester.They  a  place  which  she  afterwards  un- 
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derstood  to  be  Leicester-square. 
From  this  they  walked  to  a  house 

J 

in  Chandos-street,  where  they  had 
refreshments  and  wine.  She  went 
to  bed,  and  soon  after  captain  Gore 
came  to  the  bed-room  undressed. 
She  asked  him  if  he  intended  to 
sleep  there  ?  He  answered  “  \  es 
upon  which  she  said,  he  should  not 
sleep  there — but  he  said  he  would, 
and  in  fact  did  sleep  with  her. 
Next  morning  they  went  to  a  house 
in  South-street,  Soho-square,  where 
she  saw  a  miss  Dunn,  and  there 
they  continued  for  th&t  night.  Mr. 
Lister,  or  Leicester,  called  next 
morning,  and  they  went  to  the 
hcluse  of  a  Mr.  Dessin,  or  Vessey, 
an  attorney,  where  they  staid  half 
an  hour,  and  then  drove  to  an  hotel 
in  a  hackney  coach,  where  they 
dined.  Lodgings  were  then  taken 
for  her  in  Thanet-place,  Temple- 
bar,  where  she  and  captain  Gore 
lived  under  the  names  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graham,  till  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Bow-street  officers, 
and  she  was  carried  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s. — The  whole  of  this  took 
place  between  the  1st  and  12th  of 
January. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  serjeant  Best , 

She  admitted  that  she  had  nodded 
to  captain  Gore  from  a  window  at 
Kingston,  before  he  had  ever  spoken 
to  her.  She  often  talked  of  cap¬ 
tain  Gore^among  her  acquaintance, 
and  was  sometimes  by  them  called 
in  jest  «  Mrs.  Gore.”  Her  mother 
had  been  dead  eight  years — her  fa¬ 
ther  had  two  years  after  taken  into 
the  house  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Sarah  Wood,  who  had  been  bar¬ 
maid  of  tl^  Castle  inn,  Kingston  ; 
but  she  Sways  understood  that 
they  were  married,  although  sto¬ 
ries  were  going  about  that  they 
were  not  married.  Her  brother, 
she  admitted,  had  threatened  to 


leave  the  hotise  if  that  woman  1 1; 
allowed  to  continue  in  it. 

Miss  Buad,  who  keeps  a  bo  r, 
ing-school  at  Richmond,  said, 
the  girl  had  been  latterly  at  ' 
school,  and  was  well  behaved.  .  \\ 
father  visited  her  regularly,  ; 
appeared  very  attentive  to  he:  ti 
every  respect.  1 

Mary  Brooks  proved  that  lc 
ings  had  been  taken  for  cap  ; 
Gore  and  miss  Strange,  under:1 
names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grah 
on  a  Sunday,  at  her  house  inTha 
place.  She  was  struck  with 
youth  of  the  lady,  and  bad  a  o 
versation  with  captain  Gore 
Monday  morning,  in  the  course: 
which  she  remarked  that  the  yo: 
lady  appeared  to  be  scarcely 
teen.  Captain  Gore  replied,  1 
she  was  nineteen  years  of  age — t- 
they  had  been  married  fourt 
months,  and  he  had  known 
eighteen. 

Anthony,  the  officer,  was  cal 
to  prove  that  he  had  received 
reward  promised  by  her  father 
her  recovery. 

Mr.  Webster  proved  the  ha 
writing  of  captain  Gore ;  but 
letters  were  not  read  by  the  ck 
it  being:  thought  immaterial. 

O  .  O 

Mr.  serjeant  Best  made  an  a! 
speech  in  defence,  or  rather  in  m1 
gation  of  damages.  The  two  poi 
upon  which  he  chiefly  insisted  we 
first — That  the  father  himself  1 
set  an  example  of  vice  to  his  dam 
ter,  in  living  with  a  woman  ir 
state  of  fornication ;  and,  2c 
That  the  daughter  herself  had 
hibited  a  levity  of  conduct  in  m; 
ing  a  signal  to  captain  Gore,  w 
had  never  spoken  to  her  befc 
which  deprived  the  plaintiff  of 
pretence  for  large  damages.  Tl 
ought  to  consider  that  not  a  f 
thing  of  what  they  gave  might  e 
find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  i 
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girl. — -He  also  stated,  that  though 
captain  Gore  was  allied  to  some 
distinguished  families,  he  was  in 
very  narrow  circumstances,  and 
large  damages  would  ruin  him. 

The  lord  chief  baron  summed 
up  the  evidence,  and  observed,  that 
an  improper  levity  in  the  girl  would, 
no  doubt,  extremely  diminish  the 
claim  of  the  father  to  damages : 
but  they  would  consider  whether 
the  youth  of  the  young  woman  was 
not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  instance  of  levity 
stated  by  the  counsel.  In  a  woman 
of  eighteen,  who  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  construction  which 
might  have  been  put  on  such  be¬ 
haviour,  it  would  have  been  un¬ 
pardonable.  But  with  respect  to 
a  young  girl,  who  was  only  from 
lv  to  15  years  of  age,  the  case  was 
different.  With  regard  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  father,  the  learned  judge 
remarked, that  whether  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  or  not  to  the  woman  mention¬ 
ed,  his  daughter  had  been  very 
little  in  her  society,  as  it  appeared 
that  she  had  been  kept  at  school  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Strange,  or  Sarah  Wood, 
whichever  she  was,  lived  in  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house.  In  the  course  of  the 
charge,  the  learned  judge  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  Jane  Hicks,  and 
lieutenant  Lister,  or  Leicester,  in 
terms  of  the  severest  censure,  and 
said,  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  ■ 
conspiracy  between  them  and  the 
defendant  to  ruin  this  ignorant 
young  woman.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  thought  they  must  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  they  must  give 
damages.  The  quantum  was  for 
their  consideration. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  then  found  their  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff — Damages,  fifteen 
hundred  pounds. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

LIBEL. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  v.  the  proprie - 

tors ,  IT c.  of  the  Morning  Herald. 

29.  This  was  an  action  for  a  libel 
against  the  printer,  publisher,  and 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Herald, 
for  a  libel.  The  darhages  were  laid 
at  20,000/. 

Mr.  serjeant  Best  stated  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  .plaintiff.  It  was 
an  action  against  the  publishers  of 
a  newspaper,  for  a  libel  of  such  a 
nature  and  such  malignity,  as  per¬ 
haps  was  never  before  complained 
of  in  a  court  of  justice.  When  he 
stated  that  the  damages  were  laid, 
at  20,000/.,  he  would  add,  that  he 
did  not  think  justice  would  be  done 
to  his  client,  if  any  thing  less  than 
that  sum  were  awarded.  It  was  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  there  was  a 
monster  of  the  name  of  lord  Aud- 
ley,  who  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  unnatural  offences, 
and  for  an  offence  which  (thank 
God ! )  there  had  been  no  instance 
of  since  that  time  ;  namely,  that  of 
assisting  his  servant  in  committing 
a  rape  upon  his  own  wife.  The 
libel  in  the  Morning  Herald  was  a 
paragraph  on  the  8d  of  December, 
1808,  to  the  following  effect: — 
“  Articles  have  been  exhibited  a- 
gainst  a  noble  lord  by  his  lady,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  articles  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  lady  Audley  against  her 
lofd,  upon  which  he  was  convicted 
and  deservedly  executed  ;  but  in  tiie 
present  instance,  there  were  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  far  greater  atrocity.’9 
On  the  5th  of  December  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  was  inserted  :— ** 

<c  The  wretched  son  of  an  English 
marquis  has  absconded,  on  charges 
which  lad v  C.  (Chartley  being  his 
(F  4)  .  title, 


title,  when  the  old  marquis  of 
Townshend  was  aliv'e,)  has  exhibit¬ 
ed  against  him.  A  special  warrant 
has  been  issued  for  apprehending 
this  lord,  whose  infamies  have  long 
rendered  him  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature.”  This  special  warrant,  for 
apprehending  the  plaintiff,  was  a 
pure  invention  of  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  every  thing  they  had  done 
since  the  publication,  as  well  as^ be¬ 
fore  it,  showed  the  malice  by  which 
they  were  actuated.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose,  except  increasing  the  anguish 
of  his  mind,  and  the  distress  of  his 
family,  could  the  defendants  have 
subpoenaed  (as  they  have  done)  the 
noble  marquis,  who  was  the  father 
of  t)ae  plaintiff,  his  uncle,  and  al¬ 
most  all  his  relations,  to  be  their 
witnesses  ?  They  also  knew  that  his 
client,  who  was  only  a  lord  by 
courtesy,  had  not  the  privilege  of 
peerage ;  and  that  his  affairs  were 
so  much  embarrassed,  that  he  must 
be  immured  tor  debt  if  his  residence 
was  known,  and  therefore  they  had 
even  applied  for  a  judge’s  summons, 
in  order  to  discover  his  residence, 
but  their  application  was  refused. 
In  considering  the  malignity  of  the 
libel,  and  the  injury  it  was  likely 
to  do,  it  must  be  recollected  what 
a  horror  the  British  nation  entertain 
against  a  vice  so  imputed  (and  God 
preserve  that  horror  !  ) ,  It  was  so 
great,  that  let  a  man,  charged  with 
this  vice,  prove  his  innocence  of 
the  charge  ever  so  fully,  still  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  suspicion  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  he  never  could  again 
move  in  society  with  the  same  com¬ 
fort  to  himself,  or  the  same  respect 
from  others,  which  he  was  used  to 
meet.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  jury  would  consider  both  the 
rank  of  the  person  injured,  and  the 
greatness  of  die  injury  which  had 
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been  inflicted,  and  relied  upon  then 
finding  a  proper  verdict. 

The  first  evidence  was  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  pamphlets,  or  papers,  at  the-  8 
Stamp  Office.  He  proved  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  have  sworn  themseives 
proprietors,  printer,  and  publisher  . 
of  the  Morning  Herald. 

The  papers  were  then  produced, 
and  the  libellous  paragraphs  read. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  who  produced  from  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench*  - 
the  inquisition  upon  lord  Audleyy, 
his  indictment,  and  conviction. 

Mr.  Mills,  solicitor  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  said,  that  he  believed  the  para¬ 
graphs  which  had  been  read,  to » 
apply  to  the  plaintiff.  He  had  no 
doubt  at  all  of  it. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  serjeanf 
Cockle. 

* 

He  had  been  acquainted  about 
four  years  with  plaintiff,  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced  profession¬ 
ally.  He  had  dined  with  him  three 
or  four  times  at  his  house  in  Glou- 
cester-place,  and  in  company  with 
lady  Leicester,  after  the  paragraph 
about  the  separation.  He  had  seen 
a  Mr.  Neri,  whom  he  understood 
to  be  his  lordship’s  secretary.  The 
first  time  he  saw  Mr.  Neri  was 
after  having  sent  in  his  account  to 
the  plaintiff:  Mr.  Neri  called  upon; 
him  about  the  settling  of  it. — He 
had  met  at  lord  Leicester’s  table 
1  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Gardiner  (the  father 
and  mother  of  lady  Leicester),  the- 
marquis  of  Townshend,  and  the 
two  lady  Townshends  in  the  winter 
of  1807,  the  marriage  having  been 
in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year.. 
The  reasons  why  he  believed  the 
paragraph  to  apply  to  his  client 
were,  that  he  knew  no  other  son  of 
an  English  marquis  who  had  pro¬ 
ceedings 
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ceedings  depending  in  Doctors’ 
Commons  ;  and  also,  because  he 
found  every  body  he  spoke  to  on 
this  subject  also  applied  them  to 
the  plaintiff.  Besides  these  reasons, 
he  confessed  that  there  were  flying 
rumours  against  the  character  of 
the  plaintiff,  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

The  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  then 
closed. 

Mr.  serjeant  Cockle  then  rose  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants.  He 
said  he  rose  with  considerable  con¬ 
cern  upon  a  subject,  odious  in  its 
own  nature,  and  which  must  give 
pain  and  disgust  to  every  man. 
His  learned  friend  would  have  wish¬ 
ed  them  to  believe,  that  the  asper¬ 
sions  against  the  character  of  lord 
Leicester  originated  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  was  conducted  by  the 
defendants.  The  fact,  however,  was, 
that  they  did  not  j  but,  as  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  own  attorney  had  admitted, 
there  had  been  flying  rumours 
against  the  character  of  that  noble 
lord,  before  such  paragraphs  ever 
found  their  way  into  the  public 
papers  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
proprietors  had  offered  to  take  their 
i  oaths  that  they  were  not  the  authors, 
and  did  not  know  who  were.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  not  an  advocate  for 
licentiousness  in  the  press ; '  but  it 
was  evident  that  public  papers  could 
not  be  printed  if  the  conductors 
were  put  to  a  strict  justification  of 
the  truth  of  every  paragraph  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  If  they  malicious¬ 
ly  invented  falsehoods,  or  lent  them¬ 
selves  wilfully  to  be  the  instruments 
of  malice  in  others,  they  should  be 
responsible  as  ■  authors  of  those  ca¬ 
lumnies  ;  but  if,  without  any  ma¬ 
lice,  these  paragraphs  found  their 
way  into  their  papers  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  trade,  they  certainly 
were  still  responsible,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree,  nor  would  a  jury  visit 
them  with  so  serious  damages.  It 
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was  allowed,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  evils  which,  proceeded  from 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  the 
publication  of  daily  newspapers, 
and  the  letting  the  public  know 
what  was  going  on,  was  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  liberties  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  country.  His  learned 
friend  had  spoken  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  his  wife  having  lived 
happily  together.  How  did  he  at- 
tempt  to  prove  it  ? — -did  he  call  a 
single  relation,  servant,  or  friend  ? 
No :  all  the  evidence  on  this  point: 
was,  that  his  attorney  had  seen  lady 
Leicester  at  her  lord’s  table  nearly  a 
year  after  the  marriage.  The  fact 
was,  that  so  far  from  having  lived 
happily  together,  there  was  nothing 
perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  more  wretched.  Three 
sleepless  nights  were  all  they  passed 
together,  and  after  that  time  they 
were  never  in  bed,  or  seldom  at 
board  together.  The  lady  in  the 
agony  of  an  almost  broken  heart, 
and  in  spite  of  female  delicacy,  was 
obliged  to  reyeal  the  wrongs  she 
had  suffered.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  her  "lord 
with  wretches  that  are  a  disgrace 
to  human  nature,  and  who  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  live.  There 
was  Neri,  the  Italian  secretary,  Hay- 
ling,  Playfair,  with  some  other  wret¬ 
ches  of  that  description.  She  was 
soon  banished  from  his  house  by 
such  conduct.  When  he  was  at 
Gloucester-place  sire  used  to  be  at 
Paddington,  and  when  he  was  at 
Paddington  she  came  to  Glouces¬ 
ter-place.  The  noble  lord  had 
brought  forward  but  one  witness, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
How  came  it  that  he  brought  for¬ 
ward  no  relative,  no  friend  of  rank 
and  fashion  equal  to  his  own,  none 
of  the  elders  of  the  college  in  which 
lie  was  educated,  to  support  his 
character  ?  Oh  this  subject  there 
was  a  gaping  chasm,  and  it  was 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  preserve  a  pro¬ 
found  silence.  He,  like  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  fortune,  travelled  in  his 
youth,  but  was  accompanied  by  this 
Italian,  Neri,  who  had  been  called 
his  secretary.  This  man  he  had 
,  kept  in  a  most  expensive  manner. 
When  Neri  married,  although  he 
had  not  a  shilling  of  his  own,  and 
did  not'get  a  shilling  with  his  wife, 
yet  they  took  a  house  at  a  rent  of 
150/.  per  annum,  and  Neri  lived 
more  with  his  lordship  than  under 
his  own  roof. 

Mr.  Best  applied  to  his  lordship 
whether  this  line  of  defence  was  to 
be  endured.  If  it  was,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  any  defendant 
to  destroy  the  character  ol  any 
plaintiff,  by  a  story  that  he  could 
not  be  prepared  to  answer. 

Sir  J.  Mansfield  thought  the  learn¬ 
ed  serjeant  should  be  permitted  to 
proceed  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  serjeant  Cockle  said,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
make  this  statement,  to  prove  that 
what  had  been  stated  by  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  serjeant  Best)  as  an  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  malice,  was  not 
true.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  prove 
that  those  flying  rumours  against 
the  character  of  lord  Leicester  were 
so  generally  heard  of,  that  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  character  had  not  suffered  by 
the  paragraphs  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  stated,  as  he  might,  per¬ 
haps,  show  that  his  lordship’s  cha¬ 
racter  was  previously  as  bad  in  this 
respect  as  any  man’s  could  be,  who 
was  not  actually  convicted  of  the 
crime.  It  this  were  the  case,  it 
must  most  materially  alter  the  da¬ 
mages.  As  to  the  observation  which 
had  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of 
restoring  a  man  to  society  who  had 
been  charged  with  such  an  offence, 
he  believed  his  lordship  might, 
whatever  were  the  damages,  con¬ 
tinue  to  mix,  with  the  same  respect, 
in  that  sort  of  company  with  which 


he  had  long  associated  ;  and  t 
whatever  the  damages  might 
they  would  not  restore  him 
any  sort  of  society  which  his  bf 
and  rank  in  life  appeared  to  ent 
him  to.  He  felt  no  manner 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  considers 
of  damages,  the  jury  would 
considerable  attention  to  those  1 
cumstances  which  it  was  his  d. 
to  prove. 

A  woman  who  waited  on  lii 
Chartley  was  the  first  witness  cal' 
An  objection  was  made  to  her 
amination,  on  the  ground  that 
did  not  go  totally  to  establish 
fact  :  this  was  overruled,  as  it  v. 
to  a  mitigation  of  damages,  9 
witness  admitted,  that  she  li’ 
with  lord  and  lady  Leicester  - 
their  marriage  ;  that  they  slept 
gether  only  three  or  four  nights 
mediately  after  it  ;  that  they  soi 
times  lived  in  the  same  house, 
that  generally  his  lordship  resk 
in  Westbourne-place,  Paddingt 
and  lady  Leicester,  in  Glouces 
place.  She  had  seen  Hayling,  N« 
and  Playfair,  at  his  lordship’s  ;  t 
all  dined  there;  Hayling  so r 
times  slept  there.  Her  master  < 
mistress  went  to  the  country 
August ;  his  lordship  returned  fr 
it  in  a  day  or  two  ;  her  ladysi 
remained  till  November.  She  li! 
seen  the  lady  Townshends  at  1 
Leicester’s,  but  never  saw  any 
bleman  there;  except  at  meals 
lordship  generally  spent  his  t 
with  Hayling. 

William  Newton  was  master 
the  Cocoa-nut  coffee-house  in  17 
Neri  was  a  waiter  of  his  in  179$ 
1793.  He  knew  no  harm  of  Ne 

Mr.  Ridgeway  deposed,  t 
Neri  lodged  with  him  eight 
months;  about  the  year  HOI.  L 
Leicester  visited  him  there  one 
week. — Neri  paid  a  guinea  a  w 
for  his  lodging. 

John  Newby  was  chapel  elerl 

Trii 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
knew  lord  Leicester  and  Neri  there. 
Neri  acted  more  as  a  companion 
tnan  a  servant  there.  Neri  slept  in 
his  lordship’s  chambers  ;  but  it  was 
customary  for  servants  to  sleep  on 
the  same  floor  with  their  masters. 
Lord  Leicester  was  considered  an 
eccentric  character  in  college.  He 
used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room 
for  a  week  together,  and  see  no 
one ;  instead  of  a  purple  gown, 
which  noblemen  generally  wore, 
he  wore  a  pink  one  ;  he  dressed  his 
hair  effeminately,  and  was  called 
miss  Leicester,  Fady  Chartley,  &c. 
in  derision.  Many  gentlemen  in 
the  college,  however,  were  like 
ladies.  He  admitted  that  notorious 
reports,  accusing  lord  Leicester  of 
infamous  and  unnatural  crimes, 
were  prevalent  in  college :  he  did 
not  believe  them.  He  heard  reports 
of  others  also.  Lord  Leicester 
gave  some  concerts,  at  which  most 
of  the  nobility  and  many  of  the 
seniors  of  the  college  attended. 
Neri  was  a  musical  character  ;  his 
lordship  and  he  often  played  duets 
together.  Neri  played  on  the  gui¬ 
tar. 

Rev.  H.  Boulter  was  lord  Leices¬ 
ter’s  tutor  at  college :  the  cause 
assigned  for  his  lordship’s  leaving 
college  was,  that  he  was  going 
abroad. 

Col.  Rainsford,  1st  guards,  de¬ 
posed,  that  there  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Frith,  a  private  in  his 
reigment ;  that  after  a  short  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  regiment  he  found 
many  men  with  gold  watches,  and 
Frith  among  the  rest ;  when  in  plain 
dress  also  they  wore  as  good  clothes 
as  he  did.  Lord  Leicester  gave 
Frith  the  watch.  Fie  heard  that 
his  lordship  used  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  with  the  privates  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  in  May  and  Juse  1800.  He 
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had  heard  vile  reports  of  lord  Lei¬ 
cester  for  the  last  three  years. 

Lord  John  Townshend  said,  he 
was  uncle  to  lord  Leicester.  He 
was  not  on  terms  with  him ;  their 
quarrel  was  not  personal ;  he  dis¬ 
liked  his  lordship’s  conduct  to  his 
father  ;  he  did  not  know  him  after 
his  marriage,  but  lady  John  some¬ 
times  visited  at  his  house. 

The  evidence  was  here  closed,; 
and  serjeant  Best  at  some  length 
addressed  the  jury  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Sir  James  Mansfield  commented 
upon  the  evidence.  He  went  into 
a  history  of  the  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Horn  the  time  of  its  first  esta¬ 
blishment  to  the  abolition  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  licenses.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  a  term  blindly  used  by 
many  modern  writers  and  speakers  ; 
it  did  not. mean  the  liberty  of  speak¬ 
ing  political  treason  or  private 
slander,  but  it  merely  meant  "the 
liberty  of  speaking  what  it  chose, 
liable  to  the  correction  of  me  laws 
of  the  land.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
present  case  a  verdict  must  be 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  damages  were  liable 
to  mitip-ation,  from  the  circum- 

O  L 

stances  of  the  evidence,  according 
to  the  judgement  of  the  jury. — V  er- 
dict  for  die  plaintiff,  1000/.— 
Costs  40j. 

JULY. 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCtf. 
IMPRESSMENT  AND  FALSE  IMPRI¬ 
SONMENT. 

James  Sabine  v.  sir  Christ.  Haynes. 

James  Godfrey  De  Burgh ,  and  PK 

Perry ,  esq . 

1.  Mr.  Park  stated,  this  was  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  an 
assault  and  false  imprisonment,  un¬ 
der  very  aggravated  circumstances; 
so  much  so,  that  for  the  thirty  years 
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he  had  been  at  the  bar,  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  witnessed  one  so  dangerous,  or 
marked  with  such  tyranny.  Ex¬ 
pressions  like  these  were  often  made 
use  of  by  counsel,  and  juries 
gave  them  only  that  credit  which 
they  deserve ;  but  he  pledged  him¬ 
self,  that  both  his  lordship  and  the 
jury  would  think  with  him  before 
the  cause  was  over.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  young  man,  not  more  than 
22  years  of  age  ;  his  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  dealer  in  horses,  at 
Hounslow ;  the  defendants  were 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  gentlemen  of  fortune,  re¬ 
spectable  characters  for  aught  he 
knew ;  he  did  not  know  any  of 
them  ;  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
thing  of  them  out  of  this  cause; 
but  the  conduct  which  produced  it 
was  so  glaringly  bad,  that  it  did 
not  require  him  to  burnish  it,  to 
make  it  shine  with  its  full  lustre. 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1808,  the 
plaintiff  was  left  at  home  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  care  of  30  horses,  he  being 
obliged  to  go  from  home  to  attend 
some  horse-market ;  in  the  evening 
of  that  day,  the  plaintiff  found  it 
necessary  to  take  one  of  his  father’s 
horses  and  carl  to  some  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hounslow ; 
he  did  certainly  what  was  wrong 
and  unlawful, — he  was  sitting  in  the 
cart,  driving  the  horse,  without  any 
reins  from  his  head, by  which  means 
the  horse  got  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road  ;  he  was  met  by  Mr.  De 
Burgh,  one  of  the  defendants,  who 
said  he  would  fine  him  :  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  plaintiff  received  a 
summons  to  appear  at  Uxbridge  on 
,  the  17th,  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  Hounslow  :  his  hither  had  not 
returned  home  ;  but  he  went,  and 
took  two  friends  with  him  :  when 
he  arrived  there,  the  three  defend¬ 
ants  were  sitting  as  magistrates ; 
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they  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  cage,  a  kind  of  prison  ;  he  was 
there  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
when  two  constables  came  and 
handcuffed  him,  and  told  him  they 
were  ordered  by  the  defendants  to 
put  him  on  board  the  tender :  he 
told  them  he  had  never  been  at  sea, 
and  remonstrated  with  them,  but  in 
vain.  He  begged  of  them  not  to 
handcuff  him,  as  he  would  go  qui¬ 
etly  with  them.  They  told  him 
they  must,  as  they  were  ordered 
by  the  magistrates  ;  but  they  would 
take  them  off  when  they  got  to  a 
distance,  so  as  the  defendants  would 
not  knew  that  they  had  dared  to 
show  so  much  humanity.  They 
put  him  into  a  postchaise,  and 
drove  to  Oxford-street,  where  they 
got  a  hackney-coach,  and  brought 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  put  him  on 
^»oard  the  Enterprize  tender  for 
the  receiving  of  impressed  men, 
where  he  was  kept  for  seven  days, 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on  :  it  was  not 
until  the  20th  that  he  could  procure 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  write  to 
his  friends  the  situation  he  was 
placed  in  :  on  the  22d  he  was  sent 
to  the  Nore,  on  board  the  admiral’s 
ship.  The  plaintiff’s  two  friends, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ux¬ 
bridge,  went  before  his  lordship  on 
the  22d  of  October,  and  made  oath 
of  these  facts,  and  his  lordship 
granted  a  habeas  corpus  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  which  was  not  answered 
immediately,  but  the  plaintiff  was 
put  on  shore  at  the  Nore  on  the 
12th  of  November,  and  had  to  find 
his  way  back  to  Hounslow  the  best 
way  he  could.  He,  Mr.  P  ,  would 
admit  every  thing  that  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  counsel  could  wish  :  his  client 
might  have  been  indolent,  might 
have  treated  the  magistrates  (the 
defendants)  with  disrespect;  but 
nothing  could  ji>stify  their  conduct* 

to 
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to  take  away  the  liberty  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  satisfy 
their  own  choler  and  spleen  ;  the 
plaintiff  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  cage,  they  had  time  to  reflect ; 
his  friends  offered  to  pay  any  fine  ; 
they  offered  to  give  security  in  500/. 
for  his  appearance  when  or  where 
they  wished,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
had  certainly  committed  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  act,  by  sitting  on  his  cart,  but 
the  penalty  was  only  lOr.  and  in 
case  of  inability  of  paying  it,  ten 
days  confinement  in  the*  house  of 
correction.  It  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  defendants  were  ig¬ 
norant  that  they  were  doing  an  un¬ 
lawful  act ;  but,  even  if  they  were, 
it  was  no  answer  to  this  action,  they 
were  not  ignorant  that  they  were 
doing  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  act : 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
every  species  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ; 
men  who  were  chosen  to  admi¬ 
nister  justice,  and  support  the  laws 
of  their  country,  to  become  traitors, 
and  trample  both  law  and  justice 
under  their  feet !  he  would  not 
mention  humanity,  afraid  the  de¬ 
fendants  might  start  at  the  sound, 
as  they  never  could  have  known 
what  it  was  before.  There  were  no 
damages  too  great  for  them  to  pay. 
What  might  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quences  ?  A  young  man  tenderly 
reared,  put  on  board  a  prison-ship, 
kept  there  several  nights  and  days, 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  in  the 
cold  month  of  November,  might  not 
his  death  have  been  the  result,  and 
would  it  be  doubted  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  would  have  been  obliged 
to  answer  for  such  an  event  ?  The 
only  question  for  the  jury  to  consi¬ 
der  was,  what  would  be  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  damages.  He  only  asked 
them  for  such  as  they  would  con¬ 
scientiously  think  they  ought  to  be 


entitled  to,  if  they  had  been  treated 
as  the  plaintiff  was.  This  statement 
was  fully  supported  by  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Garrow,  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fendants,  stated  they  were  respect¬ 
able  persons ;  they  bore  no  malice 
towards  the  plaintiff.  They  were 
extremely  sorry  for  what  they  had 
done.  It  had  been  done  through 
error  ;  the  law  would  have  justifi¬ 
ed  them  in  sending  the  plaintiff  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  three 
months,  and  they  thought  they 
were  empowered  to  send  him  on 
board  any  of  his  majesty’s  ships. 
He,  Mr.  Garrow,  did  not  attempt 
to  defend  their  conduct ;  he  knew 
the  verdict  must  be  against  them; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  the  case 
that  called  for  heavy  damages. 
The  defendants  were  not  answer- 
able  for  the  delay  that  took  place 
between  the  22d  of  October,  when 
the  habeas  corpus  was  issued  out, 
and  the  12th  of  November,  when 
the  plaintiff  was  discharged. 

Lord  Ellenborough — “  This  is 
a  case  that  calls  for  ample  justice. 
A  young  man,  in  driving  his  cart, 
commits  an  offence,  for  which  he 
is  fineable  ;  instead  ©f  which  he  is 
imprisoned,  without  any  authority 
of  law,  and  afterwards  put  on 
board  of  a  ship  :  there  is  nothing  a 
magistrate  ought  to  guard  so  much 
against  as  the  playing  with  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  subject ;  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants.  The  plaintiff  is  en¬ 
titled  to  ample  justice  from  a  jury 
of  his  country  :  you  will,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  take  the  case  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and4 give  him  those  da¬ 
mages  that  you  think  will  make 
him  ample  compensation  for  the 
injuries  he  has  sustained.” 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiif ; 
Damages  500/. 
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JLovedenj  esq.  Barker ,  esq .  , 

3.  This  action  ,  was  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  plaintiff,  through  the 
defendant’s  having  dishonoured  his 
feed,  and  by  that  means  deprived 
the  plaintiff  of  the  society  and  con¬ 
verse  of  his  wife.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  10,000/. 

The  plaintiff  is  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  for  Shaftsbury, 
a  man  considerably  advanced  in 
years,  and  Mrs.  Loveden  is  much 
younger.  She  is  the/  third  wife, 
and  has  had  no  children  by  him. 
The  defendant'  is  a  lay-fellow  of 
one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford. 

The  plaintiff’s  coachman  prov¬ 
ed,  that  on  one  occasion  his  mistress 
took  Mr.  Barker  into  the  coach 
with  her  in  Bond-street ;  that  they 
were  then  taken  to  Fleet-street,  and 
from  thence  back  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  Mr.  Barker  was  set 
down,  and  all  this  time  the  blinds 
of  the  carriage  were  up.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  month  of  May,  1808, 
when  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
hot,  and  before  that,  for  some 
time,  she  was  accustomed  to  drive 
out  with  the  carriage  open. 

The  evidence  was  corroborated 
by  that  of  the  footman  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  carriage,  and  who  further 
stated,  that  oil  setting  Mr.  Barker 
out  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Mrs. 
Loveden  appeared  much  flushed 
in  the  face,  and  her  hair  in  greater 
disorder  than  he  had  ever  before 
seen  it. 

W.  Hastings,  butler  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  said,  that  Mr.  Barker  came  to 
visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Loveden 
in  1 806,  where  he  was  always  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and 
kindness.  After  a  time,  witness  be¬ 
gan  to  have  suspicions  of  too  much 
familiarity  existing  between  his 
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mistress  and  the  defendant,  which 
were  confirmed  by  his  seeing  one:. 
Sunday,  when  all  the  family  were 
at  church,  save  Mrs.  Loveden  and. 
himself,the  defendant  and  her  come? 
severally  out  of  the  summer-house. 
After  this,  in  Aug.  1808,  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Barker* 
was  upon  his  master’s  premises: 
the  witness  went  to  search,  but 
could  not  find  him.  When  he  re-- 
turned,  his  mistress  was  looking 
over  a  window,  and  he  told  her  it . 
was  a  false  alarm  ;  on  which  she 
askfed  him  how  he  could  have  such 
suspicions.  Not  satisfied,  he  how-  • 
ever  went  to  search  again ;  and 
hearing  a  rustling  near  one  of  the 
out-houses,  he  ran  to  the  spot,  and 


saw  Mr..  Barker  getting  over  the 


paling.  Witness  had  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  called  to  the  defendant 
to  leave  the  premises  directly.  On 
this  the  defendant  asked  to  speak' 
with  him,  and  told  him  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Oxford,  and  had  come  to 
see  Mrs.  Loveden  before  he  went. 
Witness  said  this  was  a  lame  story  ; 
but  if  he  would  promise  never  to 
come  again  on  Mr.  Loveden’s  pre¬ 
mises,  he  (the  witness)  would  never 
mention  what  he  knew,  otherwise 
he  would  instantly  tell  his  master. 

J 

The  defendant  then  gave  the  wit-  I 
ness  his  hand,  and  promised  on  1 
those  copdidons  never  to  come 
there  again.  Witness  never  told 
this  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  fel-  . 
low- servants.  However,  in  March 
1809,  when  Mr.  Loveden  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  his  son,  a  Mr.  Price, 
(he  having  changed  his  name  on 
account  of  some  property,)  witness 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr, 
Barker,  or  some  one,  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  house  by  his  mis¬ 
tress,  at  a  low  window,  as  witness 
heard  some  one  in  his  master’s 
study  over  his  head,  while  fie  knew 

his 
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5  his  mistress  was  in  the  billiard- 
room,  and  he  was  sure  no  one  had 
a  key  to  the  study  but  she  and  his 
master.  That  night,  however,  the 
witness  could  make  no  further  dis¬ 
covery.  Next  day  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  there  wras  a  fire  burning  in 
the  study  ;  and  on  this  he  went  to 
his  mistress,  and  asked  her  for  the 
key  of  his  master’s  study,  as  it  was 
on  fire;  but  she  denied  having  the 
key,  and  said  the  fire,  if  there  was 
any,  could  do  no  mischief,  as  the 
*  house  was  so  strong.  He  then 
i  told  her  he  would  break  into  the 
<  room,  and  she  said  it  should  not 
;  be  broke  open.  He  however  got 
i  two  carpenters  to  put  a  ladder  up 
i  to  the  window,  and  by  their  assist- 
;  ance  one  of  his  fellow-servants  got 
j  up,  and  saw  Mr.  Barker  standing 
i  behind  the  door  inside.  Mrs.  Love- 
den  then  opened  the  door  with  her 
own  key,  and  Mr.  Barker  came  out. 

The  housekeeper,  and  Elizabeth 
Haines,  Mrs.  Loveden’s  maid,  cor¬ 
roborated  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
witness’s  evidence,  and  further  stat¬ 
ed,  that  on  the  morning  when  Mr. 
Barker  was  found  in  the  study, 
they  observed  Mrs.  Loveden’s  bed, 
which  was  very  large,  more  than 
half  tumbled,  as  if  two  persons  had 
slept  in  it.  They  also  noticed  some 
other  suspicious  circumstances. 

.  No  witnesses  were  called  by  the 
defendant. 

After  a  long  defence  by  Mr.  ser- 
jeant  Best,  lord  Ellenborough  sum¬ 
med  up  tire  evidence,  and  the  jury 
having  retired  a  short  time,  brought 
in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

West  v.  Jewel, 

6.  The  attorney  general  stated, that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  a  shopman 
of  the  defendant’s,  who  is  a  linen- 
draper  in  Bishopsgate  Without. 
The  defendant  took  it  into  his  head 
that  West  had  written  him  spme 
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anonymous  letters,  and  before  he 
would  pay  the  plaintiff  his  wages, 
or  would  give  him  a  character, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  oath  that 
he  had  never  written  the  letters 
in  question.  After  that,  a  Mr. 
Holden  would  have  taken  the 
plaintiff  as  his  shopman,  but  that, 
on  inquiring  his  character  of  Jewel, 
he  was  told  that  West  had  written 
anonymous  letters,  and  had  per¬ 
jured  himself, 

J.  Bellamy,  another  of  Jewel’s 
shopmen,  remembered  his  master’s 
receiving  several  anonymous  let¬ 
ters,  and  that  he  charged  West 
with  one,  on  which  West  took  an 
affidavit  to  the  contrary. 

[Here  the  affidavit  and  letter 
were  read  in  court ; — the  letter  ran 
thus :  — -  j 

“  Mr.  Boar — As  your  trade  is  on 
the  decline,  I  suppose  you  will  be 
after  scaring  (staring)  your  young 
men  out  of  countenance,  taking 
away  their  characters,  and  turning 
them  about  their  blsmss ,  although 
they  have  been  working  very  hard 
for  the  last  six  months,  to  serve 
such  a  boar  of  g  fellow  as  you.” 

-  Cros  s -ex  amine  J  by  Mr.  Gatrow. 

He  said  West  and  he  had  once  a 
dispute  about  spelling  the  word  bu¬ 
siness,  and  that  West  wished  it 
spelt  otherwise  ;  that  there  was  an 
angle  on  the  edge  of  the  letter,  cor¬ 
responding  to  what  had  been  made 
by  the  cutter  on  a  whole  ream  of 
his  master’s ;  and  that  from  the 
writing,  he  had  no  doubt  but  West 
was  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  ques¬ 
tion.  He  had  heard  West  fre¬ 
quently  express  characters  by  the 
word  “  boar  and  had  heard  him 
always  pronounce  “  staring”  as 
steering. 

Mr.  Holden,  linen-draper  in 
Bishopsgate  Without,  proved  that 
West  had  applied  to  him  for  em¬ 
ployment,  and  that  he  would  have 

taken 
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taken  him  into  his  service  but  for 
the  representation  of  Mr.  Jewel, 
who  told  him  that  West. had  writ¬ 
ten  him  an  anonymous  letter,  and 
afterwards  perjured  himself,  and 
that  he  (Jewel)  would  tell  all  who 
came  so. 

R.  West,  uncle  to  the  plaintiff, 
said,  he  had  no  reason  to  think  the 
letter  in  question  the  hand-writing 
of  his  nephew.  He  said.  Jewel  had 
declared,  that,  if  his  nephew  would 
confess  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  he  would  look  over  it  ; 
but  if  he  did  not,  he  would  prevent 
his  getting  another  situation. 

On  his  cross-examination  he  said, 
he  never  heard. his  nephew  pro¬ 
nounce  staring  or  business  wrong. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  a  linen-draper, 
said,  he  had  given AVest  bread  for 
the  last  nine  months.  The  letter, 
in  his  opinion,  was  nothing  like 
West’s  writing.  He  .  never  heard 
"West  pronounce  or  spell  staring  or 
business. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  being  here 
finished,  justice  Bailey  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  malicious  intent  was 
not  proved  against  the  defendant, as 
he  might  have  acted  as  he  did  from 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  plaintiff’s 
guilt  .* — the  plaintiff  was  according¬ 
ly  nonsuited. 


furnish  the  lady’s  house  in  We) 
bourne-place ;  the  lady  w^as  to  ;  t 
sist  the  colonel  in  the  investigate  I 
The  lady,  however,  had  previous J 
been  a  short  tour  with  the  coloi 
and  two  other  female  friends  :  th 
had  been  down  to  the  coast  to  i  < 
the  martello  towers.  The  hot 
was  furnished  with  great  elegara 
and  of  course  at  much  expense 
part  of  the  upholsterer’s' bill  w 
paid ;  but  the  colonel  declined  pa  | 
ing  the  remainder.  Mrs.  Clam; 
veas  previously  indebted  500/. 
Mr.  Wright  5  and  in  the  course*  ■ 
her  testimony  she  said,  Mr.  Wi  ' 
file  knew  of  Mr.  Wright’s  del 
because  he  advised  Mr.  Wright 
bring  an  action  against  the  pern 
who,  he  thought,  ought  to  pa 
He  promised  to  Mr.  Wright,  if  if! 
would  bring  such  an-  action,  th 
he  would  pay  all  the  costs.”  .  Til 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  til 
plaintiff,  deducting  £00/.  for  a 
tides  hired,  500/.  money  paid,  ai 
all  the  items  lor  plastering,  pain 


ing,  insurance,  &c. 


COLONEL  WARDLE, 

ii  To  the  People  of  the  United  Kin 
dom  : — 


COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH. 


IV right  v.  Warctle ,  esq. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Fran.  Wright, 
an  upholsterer,  brought  his  action 
to  recover  1914/.  for  furniture  in 
fitting  up  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary- 
Anne  Clarke,  in  Westbourne-place, 
Chelsea,  which  the  defendant  be¬ 
came  liable  to  pay  in  consequence 
of  his  personal’  promise.  From 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  testimony  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  prior  to  the  investigation 
relative  to  the  duke  of  York,  colonel 
Wardle  and  the  lady  had  made  a 
kind  cf  treaty  :  the  colonel  was  to 


“  Flonoured  as  my  parliament 
ry  conduct  has  been  by  the  appr1' 
ballon  of  so  many  of  my  countr1 
men,  I  feel  myself  called  upon, 
consequence  of  an  event  that  lat 
ly  took  place,  to  address  you,  ar  j 
that  in  vindication  of  my  characte 
rendered  open  to  attack  from  tl 
verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the  e\ 
dence  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  M 
Wright,  the  brother  of  her  upha; 
sterer,  in  a  cause  in  which  I  w; 
defendant,  in  the  court  of  king- 
bench.  The  details  of  the  evident 
the  public  prints  will  afford.  It 
with  me  to  state,  that  my  counsc 
satisfied  in  their  minds  that  the  jur 
would  not,  upon  such  testimony  ; 

ha 
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had  been  given  by  the  plaintiff  ’s 
brother  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  alone, 
find  a  verdict  against  me,  did  not 
comply  with  my  earnest  entreaty 
(repeated  to  them  in  writing,  du¬ 
ring  the  trial,  in  the  strongest 
terms),  that  major  Dodd,  Mr. 
Glennie,  and  other  respectable 
witnesses,  subpoenaed  by  die  plain-, 
tiff  and  my  sell,  might  be  examin¬ 
ed,  as  1  knew  their  testimony  would, 
be  founded  in  truth,  and  be  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  what  had  been 
. sworn  against  me.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances  the  verdict  was  obtain¬ 
ed.  There  only  remains  for  me 
new,  before  my  God  and  my 
country,  to  declare,  shat  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  perjury  alone  ;  and  I  do 
pledge  myself  to  prove  that,  fact 
the  earliest  moment  the  forms  of 
the  law  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 
Anxiously,  therefore,  do  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  that  period  ;  and-  I  trust 
that  till  then  the  public  will  suspend 
their  judgement  udou  the  case. 

^ O  .  #  'A 

“  With  sentiments  of  the'  deepest 
gratitude  and  respect,  I  remain  vour 
ever  faithfully  devoted  servant, 

“  G.  L.  Wa'rdle.” 

<c  James-street,  July  4,  1809.” 

4*.  In  the  court  of  chancery,  sir 
Samuel  Romilly  moved  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  sir  Richard 
Phillips,  knight,  and  bookseller, 
from  printing  and  selling  a  certain 
book  upon  foe  subject  of  chemistry. 
He  made  the  application  on  behalf 
of  a  Mr.  Parkes,  who  had  written  a 
work,  entitled  “  The  Chemical  Ca¬ 
techism,”  which  he  sold  at  twelve 
shillings  each  icopy.  It  had  met 
with  very  extraordinary  success, 
which  sir  Richard  Phillips  no  soon¬ 
er  discovered,  than  he  set  about 
publishing  a  spurious  edition  of  it, 
as  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Blair,  winch 
he  sold  at  3s.  At  the  end  of  Mr. 
Parkes’s  work  there  was  a  chemical 
1809. 


vocabulary — at  the  end  of  sir  BJch. 
Phillips’s  book  there  was  a  chemi¬ 
cal  dictionary,  so  .exactly  like  the 
former  that  even  the  errors  of  the 
press  were  copied.  He  had  also  an 
■affidavit,  that  there  was  no  such 
person  in  existence  as  the  alleged 
author,  Mr.  Blair.  The  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  ordered  the  injunction  to  • 
issue. 

The  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
which  began  on  Wednesday,  have 
been  unusually  uninteresting.  On 
Friday,  Samtlel  D.avey  was  indict¬ 
ed  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and 
son,  on  the  6th  foist,  at  Somers 
Town.  We  have  already  given  a 
very  full  detail  of  this  melancholy 
transaction:  the  evidence  stated  no¬ 
thing  new,  and  the  jury  acquitted 
him  of  both  charges  on  the. ground 
of  insanity. 

doctors’  commons. 

«» 

-  Welleihy  v.  Wellesley* 

7.  This  was  a  cause  of  divorce, 
or  separation  from  bed,  board,  and 
mutual  cohabitation,  promoted  on 
the  part  of  the', lion.  Henry  Welles¬ 
ley  against  lady  Charlotte  Welles¬ 
ley,  his  wife,  by  reason  of  adultery 
alleged  to  have  been  committed 
with  lord  Paget.  The  circumstances 
of 'foie  case  having  been  so  recently 
before  the  public,  when  a  verdict 
of  20,000/.  damages  was  obtained 
against  lord  Paget  in  the  common 
law  court,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  adultery  was  completely  pro¬ 
ved,  and  therefore  pronounced  for 
the  remedy  the  husband  prayed. 

Bing  v.  Price . 

This  was  a  proceeding  of  nullity 
or  marriage,  brought  by  Susannah 
Bmg,  widow,  as  the  guardian  of 
her  son,  J.  Bing,  against  Mary' 
Price,  by  reason  of  minority.  The  ,w 
parties  were  married  by  license,  , 
(G)  obtained  ' 
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obtained  on  the  oath  of  the  woman, 
on  the  30th  of  August*  1807?  the 
minor  (John  Price)  being  little 
more  than  16  years  of  age,  and 
which  marriage  was  solemnized 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent 


of  his  mother.  These  facts  being 


clearly  proved,  the  court  (sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Scott)  pronounced  the  marri¬ 
age  to  be  null  and  void. 

Gurney  v.  Cross,  * 

This  was  also  a  suit  of  nullity  ©f 
marriage,  brought  by  Charles  Gur¬ 
ney,  the  husband,  against  Ann  his 
wife,  by  reason  of  minority.  The 
parties  were  married  in  1803,  by 
license,  obtained  on  the  oath  of  the 
husband.  The  points  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  were  the  proof  of  minority 
of  the  party,  and  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  father,  who  had 
absconded  from  his  family  when  his 
daughter  was  only  three  years  old, 
went  to  Ameiiea,  and  had  not 
since  been  heard  of.  The  court 
was  of  opinion  that  the  proof  was 
defective  as  to  the  fact  of  minority 
and  want  of  consent,  and  therefore 
dismissed  the  application. 

Daves  v.  Daves * 

This  was  a  proceeding  or  cause 
of  divorce,  promoted  on  the  part 
of  Mary  Daves,  against  William 
Daves,  her  husband,  by  reason  of 
cruelty  and  adultery.  This  marri¬ 
age  took  place  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1804,  and  they  continued 
to  cohabit  together  till  1806,  when 
Mrs.  D.  "withdrew  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  on  account  of  his  personal 
violence  toward  her,  and  his  adul¬ 
terous  intercourse  with  women  of 
the  town,  whereby  her  health  be¬ 
came  much  injured.  The  fact  be¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  made  out,  the 
court  pronounced  the  wife  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  remedy  she  prayed  for, 
and  decreed  the  same. 

A  coroner’s  inquest  sat  on  the 
body  ot  miss  Meadows,  who  was  a 


singer  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  on 
the  30th  tilt.,  at  the  Maidenhead  at 
Battle-bridge,  she  having  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  preceding  day.  The. 
deceased  was  riding  along  the  Pan- 
eras-road  with  her  father,  when 
she  suddenly  complained  of  indis¬ 
position,  and  begged  to  lie  down. 
A  hay-cart  passing  at  the  time,  the 
young  lady  was  put  into  it,  where, 
she  died  hi  a  very  short  time.  Her:  i 
pain  was  a  kind  of  spasm  in  the.  j 
chest. — Died  by  the  visitation  of. 
God. 

Miss  Yorke,  who  was  apprehend¬ 
ed  some  time  since  for  maliciously 
shooting  at  some  men  who  were  out 
the  outside  of  her  uncle’s  palings, 
in  the  parish  of  S unbury,  was  on 
Saturday  the  1  st  inst.  put  to  the  bar:- 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  order  to  take, 
her  trial  for  that  offence, — the' 
principal  particulars  of  which  we 
have  already  given.  From  the  ge¬ 
neral-  tenor  of  the  evidence,  the  per¬ 
vading  impression  was,  that  she5 
fired  the  gun  merely  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  frighten  the  persons  who 
preferred  the  indictment.  A  model! 
of  the  place  where  the  occurrence: 
took  place  was  produced  in  court. 
Sir  Allan  Chambre  summed  up  the? 
evidence  for  the  jury,  laying  down' 
the  law  of  lord  Ellenborough’s  act!' 
upon  the  case ;  and  the  jury  imme¬ 
diately  returned  a  verdict  of — Not: 
guilty.  Miss  Yorke  made  her  obei¬ 
sance  to  the’  court  and  jury,  and' 
retired  from  the  bar  much  agitated. 
She  was  attired  in  deep  mourning, 
and  her  maid  waited  in  the  bar  the 
whole  time. 


FRANCE. 


Bonaparte  has  issued  orders  to 
the  French  bishops  to  offer  up 
thanksgivings  for  the  victories  of 
Enzerdorf  and  Wagram.  In  these 
orders  he  makes  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  language  : — 

Though 
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Though  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
sprung  ,  from  the  blood  of  David, 
he  sought  no,  worldly  empire  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  required  that  in 
concerns  of  this  life  men  should 
obey  Csesar.  His  great  object  was 
the  deliverance  and  salvation  of 
souls.  W e,  the  inheritors  of  Caesar's 
power,  are  firmly  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  our  throne, 
and  the  inviolability  of  our  rights. 
— We  shall  persevere  in  the  great 
work  of  the  restoration  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  ;  we  shall  communicate 
to  its  ministers  that  respectability 
which  we  alone  can  give  them  ; 
we  shall  listen  to  their  voice  in  all 
that  concerns  spiritual  matters  and 
affairs  of  conscience.  We  shall  not 
be  drawn  aside  from  the  great  end 
which  we  strive  to  attain,  and  in 
which  we  have  hitherto  succeeded 
in  part — the  restoration  of  the  altars 
of  our  divine  worship  ;  nor  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  these 
principles  (as  Greeks,  English,  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  Calvinists  affirm)  are 
inconsistent  with  the  independence 
of  thrones  and  nations.  God  has 
enlightened  us  enough  to  remove 
such  errors  far  from  us.  Our  sub¬ 
jects  entertain  no  such  fear.” 

ITALY. 

Rome,  July  10. 

The  journal  of  the  capital  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  decrees  of  the 
new  government.  One  of  these 
abolishes  the  tribunal  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  and  all  the  establishments 
attached  to  it.  The  archives  and 
papers  belonging  to  these  several 
jurisdictions  are  put  under  seal,  and 
consigned  to  the  depot  of  the  ar¬ 
chives  ;  an  inventory  of  them  being 
made. — By  another  decree,  a  great 
number  of  especial  tribunals  are 
also  abolished,  as  well  as  every 
temporal  jurisdiction  hitherto  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  clergy,  secular  or 
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regular.  All  clerical  privileges  are 
annulled. — The  right  of  asylum  re-* 
mains  no  longer  ;  in  consequence, 
the  authors  or  accomplices  of  crimes 
will  no  longer  be  sheltered  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  law. — A  new 
establishment  is  made  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  See.  all  of  whom  are  no¬ 
minated  by  the  emperor.  —  By  a 
third  decree,  a  committee  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  preservation  of  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  monuments 
of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  .states. 
This  committee  is  in  particular  char¬ 
ged  to  take  precautions  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter  from 
lightning ;  and  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  which  are  on  the  loggi  of 
the  Vatican,  from  injuries  arising 
from  the  air.  This  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Martorelli,  director  of  the 
imperial  archives  ;  Marini,  director 
of  the  library  of  the  Vatican ; 
Caneva,  and  Camuccini, 

EXCOMMUNICATION  OF 
EONAPARTEs 

cc  Plus  VII.  pontiff. 

i(  By  the  authority  of  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter,  we  declare  you,  and  all  your 
cooperators  in  the  act  of  violence 
which  you  are  executing,  to  have 
incurred  the  same  excommunica¬ 
tion,  which  we  in  our  apostolic 
letters,  contemporaneously  affixed 
in  the  usual  places  of  this  city, 
declare  all  those  to  have  incurred.* 
who,  on  the  violent  invasion  of  this 
city  on  the  2d  of  February  of  last 
year,  were  guilty  of  the  acts  of 
violence  against  which  we  have  pro¬ 
tested,  *as  well  really  in  so  many 
declarations,  that  by  our  order  have 
been  issued  by  our  successive  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  as  also  in  two  con- 
sistorial  collocations  of  the  1 8th  of 
March,  and  the  1 1th  July,  180b; 
in  common  with  all  their  agents, 
(G  2)  abettors, 
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abettors,  advisers,  and  whoever  else 
has  been  accessary  to,  or  himself 
been  engaged  in,  the  execution  of 
those  attempts.: — Given  at  Rome, 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  June  10th, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  our  pontificate. 
(Loc.signi)  Pius  Papa  Septimus.” 

Prefixed  to  the  above  curious 
paper  is  a  protest  against  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  declaring  the  new  and  vio¬ 
lent  spoliation  of  the  papal  do¬ 
minions  null  and  void.  It  contains 
the  following  passage : — “  We  reject 
with  the  firmest  resolution  any  al¬ 
lowance  which  the  emperor  of  the 
French  may  intend  to  assign  to  us, 
and  to  the  individuals  composing 
our  college.  We  should  all  cover 
ourselves  with  ignominy  in  the  face 
of  the  church,  if  we  suffered  our 
subsistence  to  depend  on  the  power 
of  him  who  usurps  her  authority.” 

A  most  distressing  circumstance 
has  lately  taken  place  at  Worthing. 
— A  young  lady,  miss  Latham, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Latham,  accom¬ 
panied  her  brother,  who  was  in 
bad  health,  to  that  place ;  and 
whilst  in  the  act  of  walking  with 
him  on  the  sands,  was  several  times 
insulted  and  followed  by  a  man  in 
the  habit  of  a  gentleman,  who,  not 
content  with  this  mode  of  attacking 
his  victim,  watched  his  opportunity 
while  her  brother  was  bathing,  the 
men-servants  attending  him,  and 
the  females  employed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  to  rush  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  young 
lady  was  sitting  alone,  "waiting 
breakfast  for  her  brother,  when  he 
assaulted  her,  and  proceeded  to 
violate  her  person,  until  her  screams 
at  last  alarmed  the  servants,  who 
flew  to  her  assistance.  On  entering 
toe  loom,  they  found  her  senseless, 
and  the  ruffian  in  the  act  of  pour¬ 
ing  the  milk  from  the  cream-ewer 
down  her  throat,  to  recover  her. 

il.  Holloway,  clerk  of  St.  Law- 
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rence’s  church,  Cateaton-street,  wa 
discovered  hanging  to  the  bannister 
leading  to  the  p;allery  in  the  church 
quite  dead.  The  sextoness,  on  goint 
in  at  the  door,  found  a  piece  o 
paper  with  the  following  word 
written  upon  it : — “  Don’t  proceed 
any  further  without  some  one  wit; 
you.”  She  accordingly  took  in 
ticket-porter  with  her,  whocnthin 
do\tn.  He  remains  in  the  churci 
for  the  coroner’s  inquest.  The  de 
ceased  was  between  60  and  70  year 
of  age,  and  had  been  in  offic.. 
upwards  of  40  years. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  o 
Forten,  possessed  of  considerabl 
property,  put  a  period  to  his  ex 
istence,  in  the  Park,  on  Wednesda; 
morning,  by  discharging  a  pistol  a 
his  head.  The  suicide  was  obser 
ved  by  two  porters  to  a  china-mai 
in  Oxford-street,  but  on  their  going 
to  the  unfortunate  man  there  wer< 
no  signs  of  life.  The  deceased  wa. 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  la 
bonred  under  a  malady  which  a 
times  deranged  his  intellects.  ,  Ht 
lodged  in  Duke-street,  Oxford 
street. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  thd 
house  of  miss  Slarke,  milliner  anc 
dress-maker,  62,  Conduit-street 
Bond-street,  last  week.  The  wholdt 
family  had  retired  to  rest ;  but  bei- 
fore  miss  Slarke  fell  asleep,  she 
smelt  fire,  and  instantly  rose  tc 
ascertain  the  fact ;  when,  to  her; 
astonishment,  she  discovered  that 
the  flames  had  reached  the  stair¬ 
case.  She  had  presence  of  mind 
instantly  to  fly  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  the  young  people,  her. 
apprentices,  slept,  and  happily  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  them  all  down 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  where 
miss  Slarke  and  they  remained  a 
considerable  time  during  a  heavy 
rain,  without  any  other  clothes  on 
than  their  night  dresses.  The  fire 
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by  this  time  had  got  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  whole  house  was 
in  flames.  Had  the  discovery  been 
ten  miilutes  later,  every  soul  in  it 
must  have  perished.  It  next  com¬ 
municated  to  the  house  of  the  hon. 
Mr.  North,  who  has  lately  sailed 
for  Malta,  the  whole  of  which  is 
entirely  consumed.  Great  part  of 
Mr.  North’s  library,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  in  London,  and  had 
been  very  lately  removed  to  Con- 
!  duit-street,  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
has  been  either  burnt  or  damaged. 
The  fire,  on  the  other  side  of  miss 
Slarke’s  house,  communicated  to 
die  house  and  shop  of  Mr.  Hurley, 
a  grocer,  which,  with  the  contents, 
were  consumed.  We  are  sorry  to 
state,  that  two  men  of  the  Imperial 
Fire-office,  (one  named  King,)  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  library  of 
Mr.  North,  nearly  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room  unexpectedly  fell  in  upon 
them,  and  they  were  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  buried  in  the  burning 
ruins.  King  was  much  burnt  in 
the  legs,  and  one  of  his  arms  bro¬ 
ken  ;  he  is  since  dead.  The  other 
is  also  much  burnt,  and  otherwise 
hurt  by  a  beam  falling  over  his 
body, — They  are  in  Middlesex  hos¬ 
pital. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON 
GAZETTE,  July  II. 

This  contains  the  Austrian  offi¬ 
cial  account  of  the  battle  fought 
near  Aspern,  on  the  Marchfield,  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  between 
the  Austrian  and  French  armies. 
It  is  of  extreme  length,  but  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  interest,  besides 
affording  much  information  beyond 
what  had  already  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  following  is  a  summary  : 
— The  Austrian  force  was  divided 
into  five  columns:  the  first  consist¬ 
ed  of  J9  battalions  and  22  septa- 
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drons ;  the  second,  of  20  battalions, 
16  squadrons;  the  third,  22 battali¬ 
ons,  8  squadrons ;  fourth,  13  battali¬ 
ons,  8  squadrons ;  and  the  fifth,  1 3 
battalions,  16  squadrons.  The 
corps  of  cavalry  consisted  of  78 
squadrons,  and  the  corps  of  grena¬ 
diers  of  16  battalions.  Total  103 
battalions;  and  148  squadrons,  a- 
mounting  to  75?000  effective  men. 
Of  artillery  there  were  18  batte¬ 
ries  of  brigade,  1 3  of  position,  and 
11  of  horse  artillery;  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  288  pieces  of  different  cali¬ 
bres.  The  enemy  had  availed  him¬ 
self  extremely  well  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ground  to  cover  his 
passage.  The  extensive  villages  of 
Essling  and  Aspern,  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  brick  houses,  and  encircled 
all  round  by  heaps  of  earth,  resem¬ 
bled  two  bastions,  between  which 
a  double  line  of  natural  trenches, 
intended  to  draw  off  the  water, 
served  as  the  curtain,  and  afforded 
every  possible  security  to  the  co¬ 
lumns  passing  from  the  isle  of  Lo- 
bau.  Essling  had  a  granary  fur¬ 
nished  with  loop-holes,  and  whose 
three  stories  afforded  room  for  se¬ 
veral  hundred  men,  while  Aspern 
was  provided  with  a  strong  church¬ 
yard.  The  left  side  of  the  latter 
village  borders  on  an  arm  of  the 
Danube.  Both  villages  had  a  safe 
communication  with  the  bushy 
ground  near  the  Danube,  from 
which  the  enemy  had  it  constantly 
in  his  power  to  dispatch,  unseen, 
fresh  reinforcements*  The  isle  of 
Lobau  served  at  once  as  a  place  of 
arms  and  as  a  tete  de  pont,  a  bridge¬ 
head  for  the  bridge,  in  the  rear 
across  the  main  arm  of  the  river. 

■ — The  enemy,  with  the  divisions  of 
generals  Molitor,  Boudet,  Nansou- 
ty,  Legrand,  Espagne,  Lasalle, 
and  F errand,  under  the  marshals 
Massena  and  Lasnes,  as  well  as 
marshal  Bessieres,  together  with 
(G  3)  the 
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the  p-uards  of  the  Wirtembere, 

0  _  •  !  L' 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Baden  auxi- 
liai ies,  had  already  left  this  posi¬ 
tion,  and  was  directing  bis  march 
towards  Hirschstetten,  when  the 
first  Austrian  advanced  guards  met 
him. — If  it  be  at  all  permitted 
in  .war  to  indulge  favourable' pre¬ 
sentiments,  it  was  certainly  excu¬ 
sable  so  to  do  at  that  great  mo¬ 
ment,  when,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
exactly  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  co¬ 
lumns  began  to  put  themselves  in 
motion  for  the  attack. — A  general 
enthusiasm  had  taken  possession  of 
the  troops;  joyful  war- songs,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Turkish  music,  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  air,  and  were 
interrupted  by  shouts  of  4  Long  live 
our  emperor  !  long  live  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles!’  whenever  the  im¬ 
perial  general  appeared,  who  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
second  column.  Every  breast  pant¬ 
ed  with  anxious  desire1  and  high 
confidence  after  the  decisive  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  finest  weather  fa¬ 
voured  the  awful  scene.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  first  column 
formed  near  the  destroyed  bridge 
of  Tabor,  and  leaving  the  village 
of  Kagran  and  Hirschstetten  to  the 
left,  and  Stadlau  to  the  right, 
marched  in  the  plain  towards  As- 
pern.  It  was  followed  by  the  co¬ 
lumn,  which marthedfrom  the  right 
by  half  divisions.  -  The  enemy, 
drawn  up  in  large  divisions,  stood 
immediately  before  Aspern,  hav¬ 
ing,  to  cover  his  front,  occupied 
ah  the  ditches  of  the  fields,  which 
afforded  excellent  breast-works. 
His  right  was  covered  by  a  bat¬ 
tery,  and  his  left  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch  (one  of  those  that  carry 
oil  the  waters  of  the  Danube  when 
it  overflows),  as  well  as  by  a  bushy 
ground,  ’which  was  likewise  occu¬ 
pied  by  several  bodies  in  close  or¬ 
der. — The  Austrians  drove  the 


enemy  out  of  the  upper  part  of  tlr 
village  ;  but  they  were  aftenvards.  > 
in  consequence  of  their  opponents  * 
being  reinforced,  compelled  to  re 
linquish  what  they  had  gained. — 
Both  parties  were  aware  of  the  'lit  ^ 
cessity  of  maintaining  themselves  ii 
Aspern  at  any  rate,  which  pro  i 
duced  successively  the  most  obsti  i 
nate  efforts  both  of  attack  and  dec  I 
fence:  the  parties  engaged  each 
other  in  every  street,  in  every  housed 
and  in  eveiy  bang;  carts,  ploughs  :! 
and  harrows  were  obliged  to  be  re  \ 
moved  during  an  iipinterruptecqS 
fire,  in  order  to  get  at  the  enemy  | 
every  individual  Avail  was  an  imped 


diment  to  the  assailants,  and  a  ram 
part  to  the  attacked  ;  the  steeple 
lofty  trees,  the  garrets  and  the  cel 
lars  were  to  be  conquered  before, 
either  of  the  parties  could  style  itt 
self  master  of  the  place,  and  yen 
the  possession  was  ever  of  short" 
duration  ;  for  no  sooner  had  we; 
taken  a  street  or  a  house,  than  the 
enemy  gained  another,  forcing  us 
to  abandon  the  former.  This  mur¬ 
derous  conflict  lasted  for  several! 
hours  ;  the  German  battalions  were  i 
Supported  by  Hungarians,  who 
were  again  assisted  by  the  Vienna 
volunteers,  each  rivalling  the  other 
in  courage  and  perseverance.  At1 
the  same  time  the  second  column1 
combined  its  attacks  with  those  of 
the  first,,  having  to  overcome  the 
same  resistance,  by  reason  of  the 
enemy  constantly  leading  fresh  re¬ 


inforcements  into  fire, 
general  Vacquant,  of  the  2d  co 


At  length 


lumn,  succeeded  in  becoming  mas¬ 


ter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 


and  maintaining  himself  there  du 


ring  the  whole  of  the  night.  By 
the  shells  of  both  parties  many 
houses  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  il¬ 
luminated  the  whole  country  a- 
round.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing  on  the  bushy  meadow 
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the  combats  were  not  less  severe. 
The  left  flank  of  the  enemy  was  se¬ 
cured  by  an  arm  of  the  Danube ; 
impenetrable  underwood,  intersect¬ 
ed  only  by  footpaths,  covered  his 
front ;  and  a  broad  ditch  and  pali- 
sadoes  afforded  him  the  advantage 
•of  a  natural  rampart.  The  enemy 
having,  in  consequence  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  first  and  second  co¬ 
lumns,  taken  up  a  position  between 
Esslingen  and  Aspern,  lieutenant- 
general  Hohenzollern  ordered  up 
his  batteries,  and  a  brisk  cannonade 
commenced  on  both  sides.  The 
first  line  of  the  third  column,  form¬ 
ed  in  close  columns  of  battalions, 
now  advanced  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
solution  upon  the  enemy,  when  his 
cavalry  suddenly  rushed  forward  in 
such  numbers  and  with  such  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  there  was  scarcely  time 
to  save  the  artillery  which  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  battalions  were 
left  to  defend  themselves  by  their 
own  unsupported  exertions.  This 
was  the  remarkable  moment  in 
which  the  regiments  of  Zach,  Jo¬ 
seph  Colloredo,  Zetwitz,  Froon,,a 
battalion  of  Stein’s,  and  the  second 
battalion  of  the  archduke  Charles’s 
legion,  under  the  conduct  of  lieut.- 
gen.  Brady,  and  generals  Burescb, 
Maicy,  and  Roller,  demonstrated 
with  unparalleled  fortitude  what 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die 
is  capable  of  effecting  against  the 
most  impetuous  attacks.  The -ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  turned  these  battalions 
•on  both  wings,  penetrated  between 
them,  repulsed  the  squadrons  of 
O’Reilly’s  light  horse,  who  were 
unable  to  withstand  such  a  superior 
force,  and,  in  the  confidence  of 
victory,  summoned  these  corps  of 
heroes  to  lay  down  their  arms.  A 
well-directed  and  destructive  fire 
was  the  answer  to  this  degrading 
proposition,  and  the  enemy’s  caval¬ 
ry  abandoned  the  field,  leaving  be- 
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hind  them  a  considerable  number  of 
dead.  This  corps,  as  well  as  the 
others,  passed  the  night  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  fourth  and  fifth  co¬ 
lumns  were  composed  of  the  corps 
of  lie ut. -gen,,  prince  Rosenberg  on 
either  bank  of  the  Rossbach,  and 
directed  their  march  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  right  and  left  of  Dentsch 
Wagrarm  The  fifth  made  a  circuit 
round  the  town  of  Enzersdorff  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  it.  A 
number  of  attacks  were  now  made 
upon  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  he  was 
driven  into  the  village  of  Esslingen, 
which  was  set  on  fire  ;  hut,  as  he 
met  each  new  attack  with  fresh  re¬ 
inforcements,  because  the  safety  of 
his  retreat  depended  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  village,  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  abandon  it  at  the 
approach  of  night,  and  to  await 
under  arms  the  arrival  of  morn¬ 
ing.  The  cavalry  under  prince  Lich¬ 
tenstein  also  distinguished  itself. — 
The  account  then  proceeds  : — “  For 
the  first  time,  Napoleon  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  defeat  in  Germany.  From 
this  moment  he  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  bold  and  successful  gene¬ 
rals,  who,  after  a  long  series  of  de¬ 
structive  achievements,  experience 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The 
charm  of  his  invincibility  is  dissolv¬ 
ed.  No  longer  the  spoiled  child  of 
fortune,  by  posterity  he  will  he  cha¬ 
racterized  as  the  sport  of  the  fickle 
goddess.  New  hopes  begin  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  oppressed  nations.  To 
the  Austrian  army,  the  21st  of 
May  was  a  grand  and  glorious  epoch, 
that  must  inspire  it  with  a  consci¬ 
ousness  of  its  strength,  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  energies.  Overwhelm¬ 
ed  by  our  irresistible  infantry,  its 
proud  opponents  were  extended  in 
the  dust,  and  the  presence  of  their 
hitherto  linconquered  emperor  was 
no  longer  capable  of  snatching  from 
the  heroes  of  Austria  the  laurels 
(G  4)  which 
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which  they  had  acquired.  Napole¬ 
on’s  glory  was  now  obviously  at 
stake :  new  efforts  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  following  day  ;  hut  he 
was  also  obliged  to  fight  for  his  ex¬ 
istence.  In  the  evening  he  was 
joined  by  Oudinot’s  corps,  and  all 
the  disposable  troops  followed  from 
Vienna  and  the  Upper  Danube. 
The  archduke  at  night  destroyed,  by 
means  of  fire-vessels,  the  bridge  on 
the  Lobau.  Scarcely  had  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  on  the  22 d,  when  the 
enemv  renewed  his  attack,  which 

j  7 

far  surpassed  in  impetuosity  those 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  a 
conflict  of  valour  and  mutual  exas¬ 
peration.  Scarcely  had  the  French 
guards  compelled  gen.  Vacquant 
to  abandon  Aspern,  when  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Klebek  again  penetrated 
into  the  burning  village,  drove  back 
the  choicest  troops  of  the  enemy, 
and  engaged  in  a  new  contest  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflagration,  till,  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour,  it  was 
also  obliged  to  give  way.  The  re¬ 
giment  of  Behjovsky  now  rushed 
in,  and  at  the  first  onset  gained 
possession  of  the_  churchyard,  the 
walls  of  which  field-marshal  iieut. 
Fliller  immediately  ordered  che  first 
division  of  pioneers  to  pull  down  ; 
and  the  church,  together  with  the 
parsonage,  to  be  set  on  fire.  Thus 
was  this  regiment,  supported  by 
some  battalions,  commanded  by 
gen.  Bianchi,  at  length  enabled  to 
maintain  itself  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  after  overcoming  the 
resistance,  bordering  on  despair,  of 
the  flower  of  the  French  army. — 
The  corps  under  prince  Hohen- 
zollern  had  to  support  a  tremendous 
fire  from  cannon  and  howitzers,  with 
which  the  enemy  covered-his  front ; 
but  vain  was  every  effort  to  shake 
the.  intrepidity  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  Napoleon  rode  through  his 
.ranks,  and,  according  to  the  report 
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of  the  prisoners,  made  them  ac-  , 
quainted  with  the  destruction  of  his  s 
bridge,  but  added,  that  he  had  him-  j 
self  ordered  it  to  be  broken  down, 
because  in  this  case  there  was  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  victory  or  death. — r  H 
Soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  The 
enemy’s  line  put  itself  in  motion, 
and  the  battle  became  general.  Du*- 
ring  the  contest  the  archduke  him¬ 
self  seized  the  colours  of  Zach  ;  and 
the  battalion,  which  had  already 
begun  to  give  way,  followed  with]  I 
new  enthusiasm  his  heroic  example.. 
Count  Colloredo,  the  adjutant-ge— | 
neral,  was  wounded  with  a  ball  ini! 
the  head,  as  were  most  of  the  arch¬ 
duke’s  attendants.  All  the  gene¬ 
rals,  fired  with  emulation,  fought:  i 
at  the  head  of  their  troops  ;  andl 
the  attacks  of  our  impenetrable’ 
corps,  both  with  the  sabre  and  the: 
bayonet,  so  rapidly  repeated  and  so 
impetuous  as  to  be  unparalleled  ini 
military  annals,  frustrated  all  the' 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  He  was ; 
beaten  at  alfpoints ;  and  astonished 
at  such  undaunted  intrepidity,  he  was  • 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle. 
About  noon,  another  assault  was ; 
ordered  upon  Essl'ingen,  which  was 
undertaken  by  four  grenadier  bat¬ 
talions' — five  times  did  these  gallant 
men  rush  up  to  the  very  walls  of  ( 
the  houses,  which  were  burning  j 
internally,  and  placed  in  a  stare  of 
defence  ;  and  as  often  were  their 
efforts  fruitless,  for  their  antagonists 
fought  with  desperation  and  de¬ 
spair.  In  the  night  between  the  22d 
and  23d,  the  enemy  accomplished 
his  retreat  to  the  Lobau,  and  at 
three  in  the  morning'  his  rear- guard 
also  had  evacuated  Esslingen,  and 
all  the  points  which  he  had  occupi¬ 
ed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
— Some  divisions  pursued  him  close¬ 
ly,  and  took  possession  as  near  a§ 
possible  of  the  necessary  posts  of 
observation,” — The  account  then 
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concludes  :  11  Thus  terminated  a 
conflict  of  two  days,  which  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  history  of 
war.  It  was  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  that  has  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution.  It  was  decisive  for  the 
glory  of  the  Austrian  arms,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and 
for  the  correction  of  the  public 
opinion.— The  enemy’s  cavalry  has 
seen  its  acquired  but  hitherto  un¬ 
tried  glory  dissipated  by  the  masses 
of  our  battalions,  whose  cool  in¬ 
trepidity  it  was  unable  to  endure. — 
Three  pieces  of  cannon,  ammu¬ 
nition  waggons,  17,000  French 
muskets,  and  about  8000  cuirasses., 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
great :  this,  and  the  circumstance 
that  very  few  prisoners  were  taken 
by  either  party,  proves  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  combatants  either 
to  conquer  or  die.” — The  Austrian 
army  laments  the  death  of  87 
superior  officers,  and  4199  subal¬ 
terns  and  privates. — Lieut. -generals 
prince  Rohan,  Dedovich,  Weber, 
and  Frenel;  generals  Winzingerode, 
Grill,  Neustadter,  Siegenthel,  Col- 
loredo,  May,  ‘Hohenfeld,  and 
Buresch  ;-r-66S  officers,  and  15,6.51 
subalterns  and  privates  were  wound¬ 
ed.  Of  these  field-marshal  Weber, 
eight  officers,  and  829  men,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 
“  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  pro¬ 
digious,  and  exceeds  all  expectation. 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  effect  of  our  concentric  fire  on 
an  exceedingly  confined  field  of 
battle,  where  all  the  batteries  cross¬ 
ed  one  another,  and  calculated  by 
the  following  authentic  data.  Ge¬ 
nerals  Lasnes,  D’Espagne,  St.  Hi¬ 
laire,  and  Albuquerque  are  dead  ; 
Massena,  Bessieres,  Molitor,  Bou- 
det,  Legrand,  Lasalie,  and  the  two 
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brothers  Legrange  wounded  ;  Du- 
rosnel  and  Foulers  taken.  Upwards 
of  7000  men,  and  an  immense 
number  of  horses,  were  buried  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;  5000  and  some 
hundred  wounded  lie  in  our  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  Vienna  and  the  suburbs 
there  are  at  present  29,773  wound¬ 
ed  ;  many  were  carried  to  St.  Pol- 
ten,  Euns,  and  as  far  as  Linz ;  2300 
were  taken.  Several  hundred  of 
corpses  floated  down  the  Danube, 
and  are  still  daily  thrown  upon  its 
shores ;  many  met  their  death  in 
the  island  of  Lobau,  and  since  the 
water  has  fallen  in  the  smaller  arms 
of  the -river,  innumerable  bodies, 
thus  consigned  by  their  comrades 
to  everlasting  oblivion,  have  be¬ 
come  visible.  The  burying  of  the 
sufferers  is  not  yet  over,  and  a 
pestilential  air  is  wafted  from  the 
theatre  of  death.” — [Aitst  of  those 
officers,  Sic.  who  particularly  di¬ 
stinguished  themselves,  follows.] 

CAPTAIN  BARCLAY. 

12.  This  gentleman  finished  Ms 
Hercu  lean  task  of  walking  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  one  thousand  successive 
hours.  He  had  un  .il  four  p.  m.  to 
finish  his  task,  but  he  performed  his 
mile  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
three,  with  perfect  ease  and  great 
spirit,  amidst  an  immense  concourse 
of  spectators.  The  influx  of  com¬ 
pany  had  so  much  increased  on  Sun¬ 
day,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
ground  should  be  roped-in.  To  this, 
however,  captain  Barclay  objected, 
saying  that  he  did  not  like  such 
parade.  The  crowd,  became  so 
great  on  Monday,  and  he  experi¬ 
enced.  so  much  interruption,  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  this 
precaution  to  be  taken,  and  on 
Tuesday-  morning  the  workmen 
began  to  rope-in  the  ground.  For 
the  last  two  days  he  appeared  in 
higher  spirits,  and  performed  his 
mile  with  apparently  more  ease,  and 
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in  shorter  time,  than  he  had  done 
for  some  days.  With  the  change 
of  the  weather,  he  had  thrown  off 
his  loose  great  coat,  which  he  wore 
during  the  rainy  period,  and  the 
last  day  performed  in  a  flannel  jacket. 
He  also  put  cn  shoes  remarkably 
thicker  than  any  which  he  had  used 
in  any  previous  part  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  When  asked  how  he 
meant  to  act,  after  he  had  finished 
his  feat  ?  he  said  he  should  that 
night  take  a  good  sound  sleep,  but 
that  he  must  have  himself  awaked 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  night,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden 
transition  from  almost  constant  ex¬ 
ertion  to  a  state  of  long  repose. — 
Immediately  after  his  performance 
he  went  into  a  warm  bath.  The 
bells  of  Newmarket  rang  a  welcome 
peal.  The  captain  next  put  on  his 
flannels  by  the  advice  of  his  sur¬ 
geon,  and  went  to  bed,  and  was 
not  called  until  1 .1  o’clock  at  night. 
He  felt  no  inconvenience  during  the 
match,  until  the  fourth  week,  when 
he  became  rather  lame  in  the  back 
sinews  and  calf  of  his  right  leg.  The 
lameness  could  not  be  effectually 
removed,  although  he  was  much 
better  at  the  termination  of  the 
match  than  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  The  captain  has  won  about 
3000/.  and  the  aggregate  of  betting 
may  be  computed  at  1 00,000/.— 
One  hundred  to  one,  and  indeed 
any  edds  whatever,  were  ofiered  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  but  so  strong 
was  the  confidence  in  his  success, 
that  no  bets  could  be  obtained.  The 
multitude  of  people  who  resorted 
to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  course 
of  the  concluding  days  was  unpre¬ 
cedented.  Not  a  bed  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  on  Tuesday  night  at  New¬ 
market,  Cambridge,  or  any  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity, 
and  every  horse  and  every  species 
of  vehicle  was  engaged.  'Captain 
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Barclay  Exceeded  every  mile  a  fc 
yards,  that  there  might  be  no  pr 
tence  for  cavil  or  dispute.  It 
computed  that  these  exceedimj 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twen 
miles,  so  that  he  actually  perform* 
1020  miles  in  the  usual  hours. 

13.  As  three  men  in  the  ernpl  : 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  soap-boiler, 
Barbican,  were  cleaning  out  a  ce:  : 
pool,  into  which  the  spent  lees  hai 
been  emptied,  they  were  overcorr 
by  the  noxious  effluvia,-  and  fee 
apparently  lifeless.  A  carman,, 
perfect  stranger,  hearing  the  cr 
“  Will  no  one -go  down  to  save  t  . 
men  ?”  volunteered  his  services, 
rope  was  put;  round  his  body,  an. 
being:  let  down,  be  seized  one 
the  sufferers,  and  they  were  bo 
dragged  up  together.  They  we 
all  carried  to  Bartholomew’s  he 
pital,  two  of  them  without  hop 
of  recovery. 

FAIRLOP  FAIR. 

14.  This  fair  was  attended  by T 
numerous  assemblage  of  visitant 
— The  venerable  .and  stupendoi 
oak  tree  stands  in  Hainault  Feres 
about  ten  miles  from  London,  foi 
from  the  famous  seat  of  the  earl  i 
Tylney,  three  from  Ilford,  and  tv. 
from  the  village  of  Chigwell,  in  tl 
county  of  Essex.  The  trunk  ci 
main  of  this  lord  of  the  ford’ 
measures  in  girth  66  feet,  or  2. 
feet  in  diameter,  from  which  1 
large  branches  issue,  each  of  tl 
dimensions  of  a  tree  of  moderat 
growth,  and  most  of  them  measurin 
not  less  than  12  feet  in  girth.  Fc 
many  years  past  it  has  been  gradt 
cally  decaying  ;  yet  it  still  retair 
periodical  powers  of  vegetatioi 
though  the  loftiest  parts  of  th 
boughs  are  withered.  About  2 
years  ago,  in  the  meridian  of  th 
day,  the  whole  shadow  extende* 
over  an  acre  of  ground.  We  hay 
not  been  able  to  learn,  with  any  de 
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gree  of  precision,  the  age  of  this  na¬ 
tional  ornament ;  but  comparing  it 
with  other  large  oaks,  whose  ages 
have  been  ascertained,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  that  viewed  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  Oxfordshire,  and  lately 
felled  in  the  domains  of  one  of  the 
colleges,  the  girth  of  which  was  25 
feet,  and  said  to  be  600  years  old, 
it  may  not  be  unfair  to  conclude 
that  Fairlop  oak,  being  nearly 
thrice  as  large,  is  three  times  its  age. 

M.  The  lord  chancellor  stated  in 
court,  that  reports  had  reached 
him  that  some  lists  of  commissioners 
of  bankrupts  were  closed  for  four 
months  together,  and  emphatically 
declared,  that  this  must  not  be.  He 
particularly  adverted  to  one  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  the  list  had  been 
closed  from  the  13th  of  July  till 
November.  This  he  again  repeat¬ 
ed  must  ,not  be ;  and  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  present  were  com¬ 
missioners,  he  desired  they  would 
take  notice  of  this  determination. 
Tie  would  give  orders .  to  his 
secretary  to  make  inquiries  ‘from 
time  to  time  into  this  subject, 
and  report  to  the  great  seal.  His 
lordship  also  adverted  to  another 
improper  practice,  viz.  that  of  cre¬ 
ditors  signing  the  authority  to  the 
commissioners  to  allow  the  certifi¬ 
cate  before  the  final  examination  ; 
and  intimated  his  intention  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  dates  of  the  signa¬ 
tures  should  be  distinctly  certified. 

An  application  was  lately  made 
to  the  lord  chancellor  to  commit 
a  Mr.  Jupp,  and  miss  Jupp  his 
daughter,  upon  the  ground  thatthey 
sought  to  effect  a  marriage  between 
the  young  lady  and  aMr.  Horrocks, 
a  minor  and  a  student  at  Oxford, 
of  large  fortune,  while  Mr  Jupp 
was  only  a  farmer. — It  appeared 
from  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Jupp,  pro¬ 
duced  on  Thursday  in  court,  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  opulence,  and 
able  to  give  his  daughter  a  large 
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fortune  ;  that  he  did  not  encourage 
the  match  ;  but  that,  unless  his 
lordship  adopted  some  measures 
to  protect  him  from  the  obtrusive 
visits  of  the  young  gentleman,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
parties  from  running  away.  The 
lord  chancellor  said,  he  would 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done 
as  to  that  part  of  the  case  ;  and 
added,  that  if  the  young  lady  en¬ 
couraged  the  visits  of  Mr.  Hor¬ 
rocks,  he  should  certainly  commit 
her. 

LAW. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that 
during  the  late  Inquiry,  mention 
was  made  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  by  Mr.  Wardle,  of  an 
office  being  established  in  the  City, 
for  the  sale  of  places  under  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Perceval  at  first  treat¬ 
ed  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Wardle’s 
(as  he  foolishly  did  many  others) 
with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  but  on 
inquiry  he  found  it  to  be  fact.  He 
therefore,  as  he  expressed  it,  laid  a 
trap  for  the  persons  so  employed, 
and  the  defendants  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  trial  were  caught  in  it.  Had 
Mr.  Perceval’s  snare  been  more 
widely  spread,  he  must  have  inevi¬ 
tably  caught  his  worthy  colleague 
lord  Casdereagh,  who,  by  bis  own 
confession,  was  full  as  guilty  in  hav¬ 
ing  intended  to  bribe  a  person  with 
an  offer  of  a  place  for  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  as  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  having  intended  to  sell  a 
place  under  government  for  mo¬ 
ney.  There  seems  little  difference  in 
the  shades  of  guilt ;  the  one  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  accomplishing  his  pur¬ 
pose,  not  by  scruples  of  conscience 
— but  solely  by  tire  refusal  of  the 
party  lie  was  treating  with  to  com¬ 
plete  the  bargain  ;  and  the. others 
are  hindered  from  finishing  theirs, 
by  a  hired  informer  laying  an  infor¬ 
mation  against  therm  The  intent 

was 
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was  the  same  in  both, 
bates  in  parliament. 

COURT  OF  king’s  BENCH,  July  1  4. 

The  king  v.  Tollman ,  Keylock, 
Hervey ,  and  Watson. 

The  attorney-general  stated  the 
case  against  these  four  defend¬ 
ants.  It  was  an  indictment  for  a 
conspiracy,  to  get,  receive,  and  take 
a  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  2000/. 
of  one  Obadiah  Legrew  Hesse,  for 
obtaining  for  him  the  place  of  coast- 
waiter  of  the  port  of  London, 
being  a  gift  of  tire  lords  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Legrew  Hesse  had 
been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had 
practised  as  a  barrister  for  some 
time,  and  about  the  9th  of  January 
last  saw  an  advertisement  in  The 
Morning  Post  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  : — “  Civil  appointment  of  per¬ 
manency.— -It  is  requested  none  but 
principals  should  apply. • — The  par¬ 
ties  must  also  have  the  money  ready 
for  immediate  lodgement  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  banker’s  hands.  Pur¬ 
chase  1600/. ;  income  400/.,  per  an¬ 
num.  Apply  personally  to  Messrs. 
Pollman  and  Keylock,  Crown- 
court,  Threadneedle-street.  All 
letters  must  be  post  paid.”-— In 
consequence  of  this  he  applied  to 
Messrs.  Pollman  and  Keylock  on 
the  11th  of  January,  w  hen  he  wars 
informed  that  the  appointment  was 
sold,  but  that  they  had  a  coast- 
waiter’s  place  in  the  Custom-house 
to  be  disposed  of  for  2(X)0 /.,  which 
'produced  about  600/.  a- year.  He 
asked  if  he  could  really  have  it,  and 
through  whose  interest  ? — They 
told  him'  that  the  transaction  was 
real,  and  that  the  interest  w?as 
through  a  lady,  but  they  could 
not  tell  him  upon  whose  vacancy 
the  place  was  to  be  filed  up.  They 
required  a  deposit  of  some  money; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  10/.  should 
tee  deposited,  to  be  returned  in  two 
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days  if  the  business  did  not  pro 
ceed.  There  were  after wards  som 
letters  passed  upon  the  business 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  cer 
tificate  of  the  gentleman’s  age  j 
which  was  agreed  to  be  dispensec  i 
wfith  upon  affidavit  being  made  be 
fore  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Legrew 
Hesse  then  finding  that  the  place 
was  not  one  which  could  be  legally! 
saleable,  gave  information  to  go-  s 
vernment,  and  was  supplied  wfiih 
money  to  make  the  deposit,  in  order 
to  detect  the  parties.  Upon  the; 
agreement  to  deposit  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  Keylock  produced  a  form  of  a 
receipt,  which  his  banker,  he  said,, 
always  took  upon  these  occasions, 
and  in  this  receipt  the  purpose  off 
the  deposit  was  plainly  stated.  Mr., 
Hesse  had  a  copy  of  this  form,  and! 
w^as  to  meet  the  next  day  and  depo¬ 
sit  the  residue  of  the  2000/.  with  t 
the  bankers.  He  accordingly  call-, 
ed  the  14th,  and  was  introduced  to  ’ 
the  banking-house  of  Sikes,  Snaith, , 
and  Co.,  where  Mr.  Watson,  one* 
of  the  defendants,  and  a  junior 
partner  of  the  house,  read  the  re-* 
ceipt  very  attentively,  but  refused 
to  sign  sucli  a  receipt,  which  wTas 
upon  a  5s.  stamp,  saying  that  it 
would  not  be  right  for  his  name, 
as  a  partner  in  the  house,  to  appear 
in  any  such  transaction.  He  then 
produced  a  common  printed  receipt, 
and  filled  it  up  as  follows  : — “  Re* 
ceived,  14th  of  January,  1809.,  of 
Mr.  Legrew  Hesse,  the  sum  of 
1990/.  to  be  applied  according  to 
his  instructions  .in  his  letter  of  this 
date,  marked  A ,  For  Sikes,  Snaith 

and  Self — John  Watson. - 1990/. 

— Several  interviews  were  had  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  till  at  length  Mr. 
Hesse  was  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Hervey,  who  lived  at’No.  4,  Crown- 
street,  Westminster,  and  wdio  was 
to  have  900/.  of  the  money,  and 
the  other  900/.  to  go  to  the  person 
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who  was  to  present  the  gentleman 
to  the  place,  who  it  was  stated' was 
a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  con¬ 
stantly  about  the  duke  of  Portland. 
Mr.  Hesse  accordingly  met  Poll- 
man  and  Keylock,  and  took  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Plervey  with 
him,  at  the  Cannon  coffee-house, 
and  thence  went  to  Mrs.  Hervey’s, 
where  they  saw  her,  and  she  said 
that  she  had  received  a  bill  ofi  Poll- 
man.  In  this  conversation  it  was 
mentioned,  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  Mr.  Plesse  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  had  not  purchased  the  place: 
but  Pollman  said  it  was  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  oath,  and  many  such  were 
taken  every  day  ;  indeed  he  might 
well  take  it,  because  in  fact  he  did 
not  buy  the  place,  he  only  bought 
their  interest.  Pollman  also  talked 
about  his  means  of  information,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Portland  made 
30,000/.  per  annum  by  the  sale  of 
places.  The  negotiation  went  on 
till  the  30th  of  January,  and  at 
length  the  parties  were  all  taken  up 
upon  a  judge’s  warrant,  grounded 
on  an  indictment  which  had  been 
preferred  against  them  for  the  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Mr.  Hesse  proved  the  whole  of 
the  above  case.  On  his'  cross-ex¬ 
amination  he  said,  that  he  went  at 
first  with  a  fair  intention  to  pur¬ 
chaser  place;  but  finding  it  an  il¬ 
legal  transaction,  he  applied  to  go¬ 
vernment,  and  gave  information, 
and  proceeded  in  the  business  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  fraud. 
With  respect  to  himself,  he  stated 
that  he  had  formerly  been  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Willey,  where 
there  had  been  some  business  of  dis¬ 
counting  bills  ;  that  about  the  age 
of  ]  7  or  1 8  he  had  discounted  a  few 
bills,  but  not  since.  That  he  knew 
one  Cowderoy,  a  sheriff’s  officer, 
from  being  in  the  above  office. 
That  he  had  never  been  a  wine-mer¬ 


chant,  only  that  he  had  sold  four 
hogsheads  of  clarer,  which  he  had 
when  he  parted  with  his  house,  for 
24-0/.  and  had  lent  a  friend  128/.  to 
furnish  his  house  upon  his  bills. 
That  he  himself  had  fallen  into  em- 
barrasments,  and  been  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  till  he  had  been 
outlawed  ;  but  that  he  had  reco¬ 
vered  from  those  embarrassments. 
He  had’  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hoi- 
royd,  and  had  been  at  the  bar  five 
years.  It  was  five  years  since  he 
practised. 

Mr.  Plervey  confirmed  his  ac¬ 
count  as  to  the  conversation  at  Mrs. 
Hervey’s. 

Mr.  Crowch  and  Mr.  Gregson 
stated  the  nature  of  the  office,  which 
was  an  office  of  trust  in  the  customs, 
to  receive  and  weigh  and  register 
ail  goods  carried  coastwise. 

Mr.  E&pinasse,  for  the  defen¬ 
dant  Pollman,  was  about  to  contend 
that  the  offence,  as  charged,  was 
not  an  offence  against  law. 

Lord  Ellenborough  reminded 
him  that  this  was  an  objection  to  be 
made  in  court,  and  not  at  the  trial. 

The  learned  counsel  then  said  he 
should  reserve  his  observations. 

The  common  serjeant  made 
some  severe  observations  upon  Mr. 
Plesse,  as  a  barrister,  for  engaging 
at  all  in  such  a  transaction,  and  said, 
if  it  was  true  that  he,  as  a  lawyer, 
supposed  he  was  engaged  in  a  legal 
transaction,  his  client  (Keylock), 
who  was  a  poor  deluded  man,  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  deceived. 
He  called  several  witnesses,  a  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Maitland, 
and  the  doctors  Robert  Winter, 
Garthshore,  and  Plundis,  to  his 
character. 

Mr.  Gaselee  addressed  the  jury 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hervey. 

Mr.  Dallas  spoke  also  in  behalf 
of  Watson;  when 

Lord  Ellenborough  stopped  him, 

and 
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and  said,  it  did  not  appear  from  the 
evidencetlr.it  Watson  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  unlawful  purpose,  or 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  as  it 
was  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
therefore  he  must  be  acquitted. 

The  attorney  general  suggest¬ 
ed,  that  if  he  .knew  only  a  part  of 
the  transaction,  which  was  illegal, 
and  concurred  in  it,  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy. 

But  lord  Ellenborough  still 
thought  that  the  formal  object  of 
the  conspiracy,  as  charged,  aid  not 
appear  to  be  known  to  him,  and  he 
must  be  acquitted. 

The  attorney-general  replied, 
and  defended  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hesse. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he 
thought  Hesse  was  hardly  treated 
by  the  counsel,  and  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  gave  no  intimation  to  any 
lawyer  that  the  place  to  be  sold  was 
any  other  than  a  place  which  might 
legally  be  sold.  Tie  summed  up 
the  evidence  as  it  applied  to  each 
defendant,  and  the  jury  found  all 
guilty,  except  Watson. 

Admiralty-office,  July  15. 

Letter  from  capt.  Samuel  Warren 
to  capt.  Barrett  of  the  Minotaur, 
transmitted  by  vice-admiral  sir 
James  Saumarez,  bart.  and  K.  B. 

Aellerophon ,  off  Dagercst,  June  20. 
Sir, — Pursuant  to  your  signal  to 
me  of  yesterday,  1  proceeded  in  his 
majesty's  ship  under  my  command 
off  Iiango ;  when  at  sun-set  I 
discovered  a  lugger  (apparently 
armed)  and  two  other  vessels  at 
anchor  within  thelslands.  Deeming 
it  of  importance  to  get  hold  of  them, 
I  anchored  and  detached  the  boats 
under  the  orders  of  licut.  Pilch  ; 
and  have,  to  acquaint  you,  that 
they  had  gained  complete  possession 
of- the  vessels,  which  being  found 
to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  under 
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cover  of  four  strong  batteries  ( 
before  observed),  supported  by 
veral  gun-boats,  were  abandon 
It  was  then  judged  necessary, 
prevent  loss  in  returning,  to  d;  ,] 
at  the  nearest  battery,  mount] 
four  24-pounders  (and,  by  a  must  i 
roll  found,  garrisoned  with  1 
men),  which,  after  an  obstin:i;i 
resistance,  was  carried  in  the  m 
gallant  manner,  the  Russians 
treating  to  boats  on  the  other  s:s  J 
the  island.  The  guns  were  spike  ; 
and  magazine  destroyed. — lie  § 
Pilch  reports  to  me  the  very  al 
assistance  he  received  from  Lieu 
Sheridan  and  Bentham,  lieut.  Chi 
rington,  royal  marines,  and  M 
Mart,  carpenter  (volunteers)  ;  a 
that  more  cool  bravery  could  r 
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have  been  displayed  than  by  t.i 
officers  and  men  employed  on  tl 
service  ;  and,  considering  the  2 
sistance  met  with,  and  heavy  fi: 
of  grape-shot  from  batteries  an 
nun-boats  in  the  retreat,  the  lc  i 
is  comparatively  small,  being  fi 
wounded. — It  is  the  opinion  of  tl 
officers  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  1 
killed  and  wounded  was  conside  i 
able.  Sam.  Warren,  capt.  I 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen’s  Palace] 
the  12th  July,  1809;  presen,  j 
the  king’s  most  excellent  majestfl 
in  council.  , 

It  is  this  day  ordered  by  h 
majesty  in  council,  that  a  gener  i 
embargo  he  forthwith  laid  (to  copj 
tinue  until  further  orders)  upon  a 
ships  and  vessels  in  the  unite 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land,  except  his  majesty’s  ships  an 
vessels  of  war,  and  except  sue 
ships  and  vessels  as  shall  be  lade, 
by  the  especial  order,  and  unde 
the  directions,  of  the  lords  corn 
missioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury 
or  the  lords  commissioners  of  th 
admiralty,  with  any  kind  of  pre¬ 
vision 
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visions  or  stores  for  the  use  of  his 
majesty’s  fleets  or  armies  ;  and  also 
except  such  ships  and  vessels  as  are 
employed  by  the  officers  of  ,  the 
navy,  ordnance,  victualling,  and 
customs:  and  the  right  honourable 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty’s  treasury,  and  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  are  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  herein  as  to  them  may 
respectively  appertain. 

W.  Fawkener. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD 
GAMBIER. 

Portsmouth ,  July  26. 

The  trial  of  adm.  lord  Gambler 
came  on  this  day.  The  court-mar¬ 
tial  assembled  about  11  o’clock, 
when  the  order  for  summoning  the 
court,  signed  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  was  read  by  the  judge- 
advocate.  The  order  states,  that 
lord  Gambier  had,  by  his  letter  of 
1  May  30th,  requested  his  conduct  to 
he  inquired  into  during  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  Basque  roads. 
That  it  appears  that  on  the  19th  of 
April,  the  enemy’s  ships  being  on 
shore,  and  the  signal  having  been 
made  that  they  could  be  destroyed, 
the  said  lord  Gambier  did,  for  a 
considerable  time,  neglect  or  delay 
taking  effectual  means  for  their  de¬ 
struction.  The  instructions  of  the 
admiralty  to  lord  Gambier,  and 
various  other  documents,  were  after¬ 
wards  read,  and  the  court  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
viz. — W.  Stokes,  master  of  the 
Caledonia;  lieut. Hawkins,  of  ditto; 
i  Mr.  Raven,  master  of  the  Cassar  ; 
Mr.  Thompson,  master  of  the  Bea¬ 
gle.  Lord  Cochrane  was  next  ex¬ 
amined.  He  stated,  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  charts,  &c. 
that  he  had  not  only  made  signals 
®f  there  being  sufficient  depth  of 
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water  and  anchorage  to  enable  lord 
Gambier  to  send  in  ships  of  the  line 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the' enemy’s 
fleet  that  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  but  that  he  had  also 
written  to  the  admiral  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  In  proof  of  this  his  lordship 
produced  two  letters,  in  substance 
as  follows : 

u  Caledonia,  April  13. 

u  My  dear  lord,  You  have  done 
your  part  so  admirably,  that  I  will 
not  suffer  you  to  tarnish  it,  by  at¬ 
tempting  impossibilities.  You  must 
therefore  join  me,  as  soon  as  yon 
can,  with  the  bomb,  &c.  as  I  wish 
to  have  some  information  from  you 
before  I  close  my  dispatches. 

“  Gambier. 

u  P.  S.  I  have  ordered  three  brigs 
and  two  bombs  to  j.,in  you  in  the 
attempt;  but  I  don’t  think  it  will 
succeed.  You  must  come  to  me 
in  the  turn  of  the  tide,  as  I  want 
to  send  you  to  England  as  soon  as 
possible.”  ^ 

To  which  lord  Cochrane  replied : 

Im'pSrieuse ,  April  13® 

te My  lord,  I  have  just  received 
your  lordship’s  letter :  We  can 
destroy  the  enemy’s  ships  orf'shore, 
of  which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

“  Cochrane.” 

Lord  Cochrane’s  testimony  upon 
the  whole  went  to  maintain  that 
there  was  a  safe  anchorage  for  six 
of  our  ships  cf  the  line  ;  and  had 
only  two  been  ordered  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  frigates,  at  the  time 
required  by  signals,  his  lordship  was 
of  opinion  that  seven  sail,  including 
a  three-decker,  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
might  have  been  destroyed. 

The  lion,  admiral  Stopford  being 
called  to  give  evidence,  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  that,  while  the 
fleet  lay  in  Basque  roads,  there 
was. any  delay  or  deficiency  (on  the 
part  of  the  commander  in  chief  in 
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executing  the  service  intrusted  to 
him.  Never  understood  that  the 
Imperieuse  had'  made  signal  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Had 
himself  recalled  the  Caesar,  Theseus, 
and  Valiant,  from  Aix  roads,  in 
consequence  of  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  anchorage,  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  the  batteries.  The 
Caesar  was  once  ground,  and  all 
the  vessels  were  within  range  both 
of  shot  and  shells. — Thus  far  is 
nearly  the  outline  of  the  two  first 
days  of  the  ti  ial. 

On  the  third  day  admiral  Stop- 
ford  further  stated  to  the  court,  that 
he  would  not  have  risked  the  fleet 
in  Aix  roads,  as  the  broadsides  of 
the  enemy  commanded  the  passage, 
and  the  vessels  would  have  been 
crippled  in  going  in,  and  would  not 
have  afterwards  been  able  to  work 
out.  The  fire  from  the  isle  of  Aix 
■was  uninterrurted. 

Mr.  Sparling,  master  of  the  Im¬ 
perieuse,  confirmed  lord  Cochrane’s 
evidence  in  the  most  material  parts; 
and  stated  that  he  had  himself, 
previous  to  the  attack,  ascertained 
that  there  was  safe  anchorage  for 
three  or  four  *ail  of  the  line. 

Captain  Wolfe,  of  the  Aigle,  be¬ 
ing  called,  deposed  that  he  did  not 
know,  at  the  time  of  attack,  that 
there  was  sufficient  anchorage  for 
six  sail  of  the  line — thought  that,  if 
the  ships  had  remained  at  the  first 
anchorage  without  removing  to  the 
second,  they  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  shot  and  shells,  which 
fell  from  the  batteries.  Was  of 
opinion, that  the  commander  in  chief 
had  neglected  nothing  which  could 
insure  success  to  the  enterprise. 

Captain  Rudd  confirmed  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  preceding  witness : 
after  which,  the*  president  acquaint¬ 
ed  loid  Gram  bier,  that  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  was  closed. 
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On  the  fifth  day  lord  Garni 
entered  upon  a  very  masterly 
fence,  of  which  we  have  room  o 
for  the  fallowing  extract. 

After  a  minute  examination 
the  charge  in  all  its  details,  anc 
review  of  the  evidence,  as  well 
of  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
Basque  roads,  lord  Gambier  dr; . 
the  following  deductions  : — “  Fir 
That,  during  the  whole  of  tt 
service,  the  most  unwearied  att; 
^tion  was  paid  by  me  to  its  m; 
object,  the  destruction  of  the  e: 
my’s  fleet.  Secondly,  That  in 
part  of  the  service  was  more  z- 
and  exertion  shown,  than  duri 
the  whole  of  the  12th  of  Apr. 
when  I  had  necessarily  in  view  V 
objects — the  destruction  of  the  er 
my’s  fleet,  and  also  the  preservati 
of  that  under. my  command:  J 
the  extreme  difficulties  in  approac  I 
ing  an  enemy  closely  surround 
by  shoals,  and  strongly  defend 
by  batteries,  rendered  caution 
my  proceeding  peculiarly  necessar. 
Thirdly,  That  3  out  of  the  7 
the  enemy’s  ships  aground  on  t 
Pallas  were,  from  their  first  beiii 
on  shore,  totally  out  of  the  rea< 
of  the  guns  of  any  ships  of  ti 
fleet  that  might  have  been  sent  ir 
and  that  at  no  time  whatever,  eithi 
sooner  or  later,  could  they  have  ben: 
attacked.  Fourthly,  That  the  oth 
4*  of  the  1 1  ships  of  which  tl 
enemy’s  fleet  consisted,  were  new, 
in  a  situation  to  be  assailed  after  tl 
fire-ships  had  failed  in  their  ma: 
object.  These  are  the  points  c 
which  I  rest  my  justification,  trus 
ing,  that  it  will  appear  to  tl 
courf,  upon  their  review  of  m 
whole  case,  that  I  did  take  tl 
most  effectual  measures  for  destroy 
ing  the  enemy’s  fleet ;  that  neithu 
neglect  nor  unnecessary  delay  di 
take  place  in  the  execution  of  th 
service ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
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was  owing  to  the  time  chosen  by 
me  for  sending  a  force  in  to  make 
_  the  attack,  that  the  service  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  so  very  inconsider¬ 
able  a  loss.'  Had  I  pursued  any  of 
the  measures  deemed  practicable 
and  proper  in  the  judgement  of  lord 
Cochrane,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
the  success  attending  this  achieve¬ 
ment  would  have  proved  more 
dearly  bought  than  any  yet  record¬ 
ed  in  our  naval  annals,  and,  far 
from  accomplishing  the  hopes  of 
my  country,  or  the  expectations  of 
the  admiralty,  must  have  disap¬ 
pointed  both.  If  such,  too,  were 
the  foundation  of  his  lordship’s 
prospects,  it  is  just  they  should 
vanish  before  the  superior  consider¬ 
ations  attending  a  service  involving 
the  naval  character  and  most  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then 
called  in  support  of  the  defence  : — - 
Mr.  E.  Fairfax,  master  of  the  fieet ; 
Mr.  Stokes,  capt.  Bligh,  &c.  &c. 
They  deposed  generally,  that  there 
was  no  anchorage  near  the  Buoyart 
Shoal — that  had  four  sail  of  the 
line  gone  into  Aix  roads  when  the 
signal  was  made,  they  would  have 
been  exposed  to  inevitable  destruc¬ 
tion — and  that  no  effort  was  left 
untried  by  the  commander  in  chief 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
days  were  employed  in  examining 
Witnesses. — At  the  request  of  lord 
Gambier,  admiral  Stopford,  lieut. 
Hawkins,  sir  H.  Neale,  captains 
Hardy  man,  Seymour,  Newcome, 
and  Kerr,  were  examined,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  hon.  admiral’s  statement. 
The  court,  for  its  own  satisfaction, 
afterwards  called  captains  Wolfe 
and  Malcolm. 

Captains  Kerr,  Malcolm,  Burk- 
hill.  Ball,  and  Newman,  were  exa- 
1309. 
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mined  by  the  court,  and  their  testi¬ 
mony  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  that  of'  lord  Cochrane ;  while 
the  evidence  of  capt.  Broughton, 
of  the  Amelia,  tended,  though  but 
partially,  to  support  the  charges. 

Oa  the  ninth  and  last  day,  by 
direction  of  the  court,  the  judge 
advocate  read  the  sentence  : — . 
“  That  the  court  having  duly  deli¬ 
berated  on  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charge  exhibited  against  ad¬ 
miral  the  right  hon.  lord  Gam¬ 
bier,  and  having  also  minutely 
weighed  the  evidence  adduced  by  his 
lordship  in  his  defence,  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  charge- — ‘ that  ad¬ 
miral  the  right  hon. lord  Gambier, 
on  the  12th  day  of  April,  the  enemy’s 
ships  being  then  on  shore,  and  the 
signal  having  been  made  that  they 
could  be  destroyed,  did  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  neglect  or  delay  taking 
effectual  measures  for  destroying 
them,’  has  not  been  proved  against 
the  said  admiral  lord  Gambier ; 
but  that  his  lordship’s  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  as  well  as  his  general 
conduct  and  proceedings  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Channel 
fleet  employed  in  Basque  roads, 
between  the  17th  day  of  March  and 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1809,  was 
marked  by  zeal,  judgement,  ability, 
and  an  anxious  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  his  majesty’s  service,  and 
therefore  do  adjudge  him  to  be 
most  honourably  acquitted  :  and  he 
is  hereby  mosthonourablyacquitted 
accordingly.”  The  president  then 
complimented  lord  Gambier  on 
his  acquittal,  and  returned  him  his 
$word. 

As  the  night  Bath  coach  was 
travelling  near  Colnbrook,  the  lead¬ 
ers  took  fright  at  the  lightning,  and 
became  unmanageable;  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  the  anim  als  started 
off  at  full  speed,  and  the  vehicle 
( H  j  was 
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was  upset,  and  literally  shattered 
in  pieces.  Nine  persons  were  seri¬ 
ously  hurt,  and  a  female  passenger 
died  of  her  bruises,  on  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hounslow. — About  two 
miles  from  the  same  spot  a  poor 
man  was  killed  in  a  lane  by  a  cart 
turning  over,  the  animal  also  having 
plunged  out  of  the  road.' — About 
8  o’clock  the  same  night,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St.  Albans  \yas  visited 
by  a  thunder-storm,  which  continued 
a  considerable  time,  attended  by 
rain,  which  fell  in  such  torrents  that 
the  roads  were  quite  inundated,  and 
wood  palings  were  thrown  down, 
and  other  wood-work  floated  in  the 
stream,  which  rendered  the  high¬ 
ways  almost  impassable  5  the  at¬ 
mosphere  appeared  like  a  sheet  of 
fire,  the  air  was  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  the  lightning  made 
such  a  hissing  noise,  and  the  whole 
presented  a  scene  so  frightful,  that 
the  horses  on  the  road  would  not 
proceed.— This  very  severe  tempest 
proved  fatal  to  the  cattle  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  At  Bradenham 
and  Shipdam,  a  bullock  and  two 
cows  were  killed  ;  and  at  Shenks 
Mill  a  cow,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Chephin,  in  the  wildness  of  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  her  calf,  which  had 
strayed  some  distance,  rushed  into 
the  mill-stream,  and  was  followed 
by  19  bullocks.  The  rain  falling 
in  torrents,  the  banks  were  soon 
overflown  so  considerably,  that  all 
efforts  to  rescue  them  became  fruit¬ 
less,  and  the  whole  were  drowned. 
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YORK  ASSIZES. 

On  Saturday  July  the  1 5th,  the 
assizes  for  this  county  were  opened 
at  the  Castle,  before  the  lion,  sir 
Alan  Chamhre.  knt.  and  the  hon. 
sir  G  ?orge  Wood,  knt. 

David  Purdon,  jun.  of  Beverley, 
Hitcher,  was  charged  with  the  wil¬ 


ful  murder  of  Robert  Gardner, 
the  same  place,  on  the  10t.h  o  I 
April  last,  by  stabbing  him  in  the  j 
side  with  a  knife. 

This^Wasa  trial  which  exciter  ; 
much  interest ;  the  prisoner  wa 
much  respected,  and  the  particula 
circumstances  under  which  the  de  ! 
ceased  came  by  his  death  power™ 
fully  interested  the  feelings  of  thna 
court  in  the  prisoner’s  favour.  Tho 
deceased  was  suspected  by  the  pri 
soner,  and,  as  appeared  from  tho 
evidence,  not  without  sufficienr 
reason,  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  A  few  minutes  be  j 
fore  this  unfortunate  event  toon] 
place,  he  found  his  wife,  at  a  ver 
unseasonable  hour,  in  company 
with  the  deceased  in  the  street  • 
which  so  irritated  him,  that  he  de  f 
dared  he  would  stab  him,  if  eve. 
he  came  into  his  house  or  premises  ] 
The  deceased  unfortunately  persist 
ed  in  accompanying  the  womai. 
into  the  house,  and  the  prisone 
immediately  said"  to  the  deceased 

y 

i(  D — n  you,  Gardner,  I  will  stall: 
you  ;  you  have  huddled  my  wife  i: 
the  street.”  He  immediately  mad 
a  thrust  at  him  with  a  knife  he  hat 
snatched  from  thetable,and  wound, 
ed  him  mortally.  The  unfort  unat 
man  languished  until  the  loth  01 
April,  and  then  expired.  Previous 
to  his  death,  he  admitted  that  th 
suspicions  of  the  prisoner  were  we) 
founded  ;  and  which  was  indeee 
sufficiently  apparent  from  othe 
circumstances  laid  before  the  court 
The  judge,  in  explaining  th 
law  to  the  jury,  said,  that  if  a  mat 
should  kill  another  in  the  act  o 
criminal  intercourse  with  his  wife 
it  would  not  be  murder,  but  man 
slaughter  ;  but  if  a  person  who  hat 
received  such  injury  should  delibe¬ 
rately  contrive  the  death  of  the  per 
son  who  had  so  injured  him,  i 
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would  doubtless  be  murder  :  his 
lordship,  however,  thought,  that 
any  circumstances  which  fell  short 
of  the  actual  crime,  and  yet  should 
clearly  indicate  such  an  intention, 
might  come  within  the  meaning  of 
law.  v 

The  jury,  without  a  moment’s 
deliberation,  acquitted  the  prisoner 
of  murder,  and  found  him  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  very  crowded  court. 

POLICE,  M ARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

24-.  J.  Heath  was  charged  with  ob¬ 
taining,  of  madame  Purneil,  6/.  by 
arise  pretences.  Madame  Purneil, 
i  milliner  in  Berwick-street,  stated, 
hat  the  prisoner  called  at  her  h  ouse 
m  the  10th  ult.,  and  represented 
limself  to  be  Mr.  Reeves,  from  the 
Alien  Office  ;  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  information  having 
oeen  given  by  a  female,  that  she 
(was  an  unfit  alien  to  remain  in  this 
:ountry,  he  had  called  secretly  to 
rpprize  her  of  the  fact,  as  well  as 
:o  advise  her  to  give  10/.,  which 
was  what  the  informer  wanted,  to 
ceep  her  quiet :  at  which  she  be- 
:ame  much  alarmed,  lest  any  evil- 
lisposed  person  might  have  given 
my  misrepresentation  of  her.  In- 
luenced  by  this  fear,  she  gave  him 
?/.,  being  all' she  had  in  the  house, 
md  he  appointed  to  call  for  the  re- 
nainder  on  the  subsequent  Satur- 
lay,  having  given  her  a  strict  cau- 
ion  not  to  let  a  second'  person 
mow  of  the  affair,  as  he  would  lose 
lis  situation  if  the  fact  got  to  the 
Alien  Office.  Instead  of  Saturday, 
lie  called  on  the  Friday,  and  told 
(he  prosecutrix  how  vigilant  the 
nersons  at  the  Alien  Office  were, 
ifhis  embarrassed  her  still  more, 
;.nd  she  gave  him  2/.  more.  At 
jength  it  was  suspected  that  he  was 
n  impostor,  and  a  young  lady  was. 
•laced  behind  the  door  to  hear  the 
Eonversation.  On  Saturday  the  22d 


inst.  he  called  again,  and  talked 
about  the  immediate  necessity  of 
stopping  the  mcfuth  of  the  informer. 
He  was  then  desired  to  give  his  ad¬ 
dress,.  when  he  said  his  country- 
house  was  at  Somers  Town.-  Ma¬ 
dame  P.  kept  him  in  conversation 
whilst  an  assistant  went  for  an  offi¬ 
cer  5  and,  on  her  telling  him  she 
must  suffer  the  law  if  he  persisted  in 
asking  for  the  other  47.,  he  said  that 
she  should  not  stop  in  the  country 
five  hours  longer ;  but  the  officer 
soon  stripped  the  wretch  of  his  as¬ 
sumed  authority.  The  prisoner 
behaved  with  the  greatest  audacity 
at  the  office,  and  wished  the  pro¬ 
secutrix  had  the  jewel  (meaning 
the  iron  on  his  leg)  through  her 
nose.  He  was  fully  committed. 

A  dreadful  explosion  took  place 
lately  at  Portsmouth,  attended  with 
the  most  melancholy  consequences. 
The  second  battalion  of  the  8th 
regiment  having  been  relanded  a 
few  days  since,  their  baggage  and 
ammunition  wrere  placed  on  Point 
Beach,  where  they  remained  till 
this  morning,  when  an  old  woman 
emptying  a  pipe  which  she  had 
been  smoking  among  the  baggage, 
the  sparks  fell'  on  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  an  instant  explosion 
took  place :  the  effect  was  most 
dreadful.  About  30,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  literally  blown 
to  atoms,  and  the  remains  of  their 
bodies,  limbs,  and  heads,  were  strew¬ 
ed  in  all  directions.  One  poor  fel¬ 
low  was  blown  over  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  in  Point-street ;  an¬ 
other  against  the  wall  of  the  Union 
tavern,  as  high  as  the  garret-win¬ 
dow  ;  the  thigh  of  a  third  was 
blown  as  far  as  Broad-street  Point. 
Numbers  of  legs,  arms,  &c.  have 
been  seen,  taken  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses  ;  and  the  whole  present¬ 
ed  a  scene  shocking  beyond  descrip* 
tion.  All  the  houses  below  Broad- 
(H  2)  street 
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street  Point  had  their  sashes  blown 
out,  and  the  Star-and-Garter  and 
Union,  together  with  every  house 
from  the  beach  upwards,  have  had 
the  whole  of  their  windows  com¬ 
pletely  demolished.  The  barrel  of 
gunpowder  which  exploded  stood 
in  a  tier  with  16  others,  which,  for 
several  hours, 'were  every  moment 
expected  to  explode,  as  the  smok¬ 
ing  fragments  were  literally  strewed 
over  them  ;  but  a  company  of  the 
Worcester  militia,  with  some  resolute 
sailors  at  their  head,  ventured  to 
the  spot,  and  cleared  the  burning 
fragments  from  the  remaining  bar¬ 
rels.  Previous  to  this  bold  enter¬ 
prise,  which  will  doubtless  be  duly 
rewarded,  almost  all  the  families 
fled  in  confusion  to  Portsdown-hill, 
expecting  the  whole  town  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  apprehend¬ 
ed  explosion ;  but  they  have 
since  returned,  imploring  blessings 
upon  the  heads  of  the  brave  fellows 
who  saved  the  town  from  general 
destruction.  Lindergreen’s  Store, 
the  Star-and-Garter,  and  Union, 
were  on  hre  for  some  time,  but  not 
destroyed.  Many  windows  were 
broken  at  Gosport ;  and  two  ovens 
were\ blown  down. 

27.  At  Boston,  this  night,  was 
experienced  a  most  alarming  tem¬ 
pest:  it  began  about  half  past  S, 
and  was  not  over  till  nearly  11. 
During  great  part  of  that  interval 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
the  thunder  and  lightning  were  of 
the  most  awful  kind.  About  10, 
four  houses  were  struck  by  fire-balls ; 
a  window  of  one  of  the  houses  wras 
driven  in,  the  bed-clothes  were  torn 
off  a  bed,  and  a  cat  was  killed. — 
At  Kirton,  near  Boston,  a  mare  and 
foal  were  killed  by  lightning  ;  and 
a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
1’  orty-foot navigation  was  destroyed 
by  it. 


AUGUST. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

,  $  I 

Lady  Augusta  X)’ Ameland  and 

trustees  v.  His  royal  highness 
duke  of  Sussex . 

3.  A  petition  to  the  lord  cl 
cellor,  by  lady  Augusta,  rvas  he< 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  hall  last  Saturcq 
on  which  it  appeared  that  his  : 
jesty  and  his  royal  highness  hav 
made  a  liberal  annual  provision 
lady  Augusta  and  her  children, 
it  having  been  by  agreement  re. 
red  to  Mr.  Adam  to  arbitrate  i 
award  what  sum  remained  duefr 
his  royal  highness  to  lady  Augu 
Mr.  Adam  had,  in  the  month 
April  1808,  awarded  the  sum 
1690/.  to  be  due  and  to  be  paid 
his  royal  highness  to  lady  Augu 
on  balance  of  the  accounts  referr 
and  thereupon  it  appeared  that  1 
Augusta  had,  by  consent,  on 
part  dismissed  her  bill  in  chance? 

That  the  award  was  made,  ; 
the  1690/.  remained  due,  were 
denied;  but  his  royal  highness 
jected  to  the  prayer  of  the  petit  | 
for  payment  of  that  sum,  beca 
the  bill  was  dismissed ;  and 
lord  chancellor  on  that  ground 
pleased  to  dismiss  the  petition. 

Lady  Augusta  must  thereto 
apply  for  relief  to  some  other  jut 
diction. 

On  another  application  to 
lord  chancellor  by  their  re  j 
highnesses  the  dukes  of  Sussex  ; 
Cambridge,  his  lordship  has  b 
pleased  to  order  lady  Augusta’s s 
who  is  now  near  16  years  of  a 
to  be  removed  from  Harrow 
Winchester  school. 

Admiralty-office ,  Augus. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  capt.  M 
tin,  dated  off  Percola  Po 
July  6,  to  sir  J.  Saumarea. 
The  Implacable  and  JVlelpomii 
having  stood  into  the  Gulf  of  N 
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/a,  captured  nine  sail  of  vessels, 
aden  with  timber,  spars  and  cord- 
iige,  belonging  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  which,  I  doubt  not, 
vill  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  own  docic-yards.  The  boats  of 
:he  ships  under  that  active  and  va- 
:uable  officer  lieut.  Hawkey  (of 
whose  enterprising  spirit  I  had  oc- 
tasion  to  speak  so  highly  when  off 
Dantzig)  have  looked  into  every 
;reek  along  the  south  coast  of  the 
Gulf,  without  finding  any  vessels 
whatever ;  and  he  is  now  on  the 
opposite  side  with  the  same  view. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above, 
lieut.  Hawkey  has  returned  with 
three  vessels,  captured  by  the  boats 
of  the  Implacable,  Melpomene,  and 
Prometheus,  under  his  command  ; 
and  he  reportseightsailof  gun-boats 
protecting  some  ships  in  shore,  and 
is  very  desirous  of  attacking  them; 
which  shall  be  done,  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

H.  M.  S.  Implacable ,  off  Percola  Point , 
July  8. 

Sir,  The,  position  taken  by  the 
Russian  flotilla  under  Percola  Point 
seemed  so  much  like  a  defiance, 
that  I  considered  something  was 
necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
impress  these  strangers  with  that 
sense  of  respect  and  fear  which  his 
majesty’s  other  enemies  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  show  to  the  British  flag  : 
I  therefore  determined  to  gratify 
the  anxious  wish  of  lieut.  Hawkey 
to  lead  the  boats  of  the  ships  named 
in  the  margin*,  which  were  assem¬ 
bled  by  nine  o’clock  last  night,  and 
proceeded  with  an  irresistible  zeal 
and  intrepidity  towards  the  enemy, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge  to  take  a  position  of 
extraordinary  strength  within  two 
rocks,  serving  as  a  cover  to  their 


wings,  and  from  whence  they  could 
pour  a  destructive  fire  of  grape 
upon  our  boats,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing,  advanced  with  perfect 
coolness,  and  never  fired  a  gun  till 
actually  touching  the  enemy ;  when 
they  boarded  sword  in  hand,  and 
carried  all  before  them.  I  believe 
a  more  brilliant  achievement  does 
not  grace  the  records  of  our  naval 
history  ;  each  officer  was  impatient 
to  be  the  leader  in  the  attack,  and 
each  man  zealous  to  emulate  their 
noble  example  ;  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  success  has  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  determined  bravery : 
of  eight  gun-boats,  each  mounting 
a  thirty-two  and  twenty-four  poun¬ 
der,  and  forty-six  men,  six  have 
been  brought  out,  and  one  sunk ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ships  and 
vessels  (twelve  in  number)  under 
their  protection,  laden  with  powder 
and  provisions  for  the  Russian  army, 
brought  out,  and  a  large  armed 
ship  taken  and  burnt.  I  have  deeply 
to  lament  the  loss  of  many  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  especially 
that  most  valuable  officer  lieut* 
Hawkey,  who,  after  taking  one  gun¬ 
boat,  was  killed  by  a  grape  shot 
in  the  act  of  boarding  the  second. 
No  praise  from  my  pen  can  do  ade¬ 
quate  justice  to  this  lamented  young 
man  : — -as  an  officer,  he  was  active, 
correct,  and  zealous,  to  the  highest 
degree  ;  the  leader  in  every  kind  of 
enterprise,  and  regardless  of  danger ; 
he  delighted  in  whatever  could  tend 
to  promote  the  glory  of  his  country. 
His  last  words  were,  “  Huzza ! 
push  on  !  England  for  ever  !  ”  Mr, 
Hawkey  had  been  away  in  the  boats 
on  different  services  since  last 
Monday,  accompanied  with  lieut. 
Vernon,  whose  conduct  in  this  af¬ 
fair  has  been  highly  exemplary,  and 
shown  him*  worthy  to  be  the  com* 
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panion  of  so  heroic  a  man  :  but 
while  I  am  induced  to  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  Vernon,  from  his 
^constant  services  with  Mr.  Hawkey, 
I  feel  that  every  officer,  seaman, 
and  marine,  has  a  claim  to  my 
warmest  praises,  and  will,  I  trust, 
obtain  your  favourable  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty.  Lieut.  Charles 
Allen,  of  the  Bellerophon,  was  the 
senior  officer  after  Mr.  Hawkey’s 
death.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  lieutenant  Stirling  of  the  Pro¬ 
metheus,  wffio  w7as  severely  wound¬ 
ed,  is  since  dead:  his  conduct  in 
.this  affair  was  very  conspicuous; 
and  captain  Forrest  speaks  highly 
in  praise  of  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  his  services  on  every  occasion. 
I  am  sure  you  will  readily  believe 
that  captain  Forrest  did  not  witness 
the  preparations  for  the  attack, 
without  feeling  an  ardent  desire  to 
command  it  ;  "but  I  was  obliged  to 
resist  his  pressing  importunity,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Hawkey. 
Fhe  Russians  have  suffered  severely 
.in  this  conflict ;  the  most  moderate 
-statement  makes  it  appear  that  tw7o- 
thirds  of  them  have  been  killed  and 
wounded,  or  jumped  overboard. 
Enclosed  is  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  the  names  of  the  officers 
employed,  an  account  of  vessels 
captured,  and  the  number  of  pri- 
£oners’  T.  13.  Martin. 

tON  DON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

mu  r  11  D?twning-^reeti  August  7- 
r  .  J'0'  °wing  dispatches  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  night  from  the  earl  of 
Chatham.  "  -  ' 

Head-quarters ,  Middlcburgh ,  Aug.  2. 

My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  of 
acquainting  your  lordship,  that 
having  sailed  from  the  Downs  early 
in  the  morning  of  die  25th  uit. 
y.un  rear-admiral  sir  Richard  £  tra¬ 


il  Aug?  is 

chan,  in  his  majesty’s  ship  Vent  : 
ble,  Ave  Arrived  the  same  even  - 
and  anchored  in  the  East  Cap 
roads,  and  Avere  joined  on  the  :  > 
lowing  morning  by  the  division 
the  army  under  lieut.-gen,  sir  J(  . 
Hope.  It  blew  in  the  course  t 
that  day  a  fresh  gale  from  the  wt  i< 
ward,  wdiich  created  a  heavy  swi  | 
and  the  small  craft  being  much  I 
posed,  it  was  determined  to  sc ; 
shelter  for  them  in  the  anchorage 
the  Roompot,  wffiere  lieut.-gc 
sir  J.  Hope’s  division  w7as  also 
rected  to  proceed,  in  order  to  p 
sess  such  points  as. might  be  necc 
sary  to  secure  the  anchorage; 
well  as  with  a  view  to  future  ope 
tions  up  the  East  Scheldt.  The  I 
wing  of  the  army  under  lieut.-ge 
sir  Eyre  Coote,  particularly  d< 
tined  for  the  operations  agair 
Walcheren,  arrived  on  the  291 
and  morning  of  the  30th  ;  but  ft 
wind  continuing  to  blow7  fresh  fro 
the  westward,  and  occasioning 
great  surf  on  the  beach,  both  c 
the  side  of  Zoutland,  as  well 
near  Domburg,  it  became  expec 
ent,  in  order  to  effect  a  landing,  • 
carry  the  whole  fleet  through  tl 
narrow7  and  difficult  passage  in 
the  Veer  Gat,  hitherto  considere 
impracticable  for  large  ships;  whici 
being  successfully  accomplished 
and  the  necessary  preparations  fc 
debarkation  being  completed, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  acquaintin 
your  lordship  that  the  troops  lane 
ed  on  the  Bree,  and  about  a  mil 
to  the  w7estw'ard  of  Fort  der  Haal 
without  opposition,  when  a  positio 
w7as  taken  up  for  the  night  on  th 
sandhills,  with  East Capelif  in  iron' 
Lieut.-gen.  Fraser  wTas  detache- 
immediately  to  the  left  against  For 
der  Haak  and  Ter  Vere,  the  foi 
mer  of  which  on  his  approach  wa 
evacuated  by  the  enemy;  but  th 

town  of  Vere,  which  wras  strong  i 
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its  defence,  and  had  a  garrison  of 
about  600  men,  held  out  till  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  of 
the  bomb-vessels  and  gun-boats 
during  the  preceding  day,  and  un¬ 
til  the  place  was  closely  invested. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
a  deputation  from  Middleburgh, 
from  whence  the  garrison  had  been 
withdrawn  into  Flushing,  Having, 
arrived  in  camp,  terms  of  capitu¬ 
lation  were  agreed  upon,  copies  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  herewith 
to  enclose,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
garrison  of  Ter  Vere  ;  and  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  army  Hinder  the  or¬ 
ders  of  lieut—gen.  lord  Paget  and 
major-gen.  Graham  moved  for¬ 
ward,  and  took  up  a  position  wbb 
the  right  to  Maliskirke,  the  centre 
at  Gryperskirke,  and  the  left  to 
St.  Laurens. — On  the  morning  of 
the  1st  inst.  the  troops  advanced  to 
the  investment  of  Flushing','  which 
operation  was  warmly  contested  by 
the  enemy.  In  this  movement  he 
was  driven  by  major-general  Gra¬ 
ham’s  division,  on  the  right,  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Dykeshook, 
the  Vygeter,  and  the  Nole,  while 
brigadier-gen.  Houston’s  brigade 
forced  the  enemy  posted  on  the 
road  from  Middleburgh  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  4  guns,  and 
many  killed  and  wounded.  Lieut. - 
gen.  lord  Paget’s  division  also  drove 
in  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
up  his  position  at  West  Zoo-berg.” 

[Hisi  lordship  here  bestows 
great  praise  on  lieut.-gen.  sir  E. 
Coote,  and  the  officers  command¬ 
ing  columns  ;  likewise  on  the  light 
troops  under  brig. -gen.  baron  Ror- 
tenburg,  the  3d  batt.  of  the  roy¬ 
als,  flank  companies  of  the  4-th  reg., 
and  generally  on  the  whole  of  the 
troops.] 

Ter  Vere  being  in  our  possession, 
lieut.-gen.  Fraser’s  division  march- 
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ed  in  the  evening  upon  Ruttern, 
detaching  a  corps  for  the  reduction 
of  Ramakins,  which,  when  effected, 
will  complete  the  investment  of 
Flushing,  I  have  to  regret  the 
temporary  absence  of  brig. -gen. 
Browne,  who  was  wounded  late  in 
the  day,  but  I  trust  not  long  to  be 
deprived  of  his  services.— I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  a  return  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Deeply  as  the  fall  of  every  British 
soldier  is  at  all  times  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  the  loss  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  great,  when  the  sefious  impe¬ 
diments  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  oppose  to  our  progress 
are  considered,  as  well  as  the  for¬ 
midable  state  of  the  batteries  of 
Flushing,  to  which  the  troops  were 
necessarily  exposed.  The  pressure 
of  circumstances  has  prevented  the 
commanding  officer  of  artillery 
from  furnishing  a  detailed  account 
of  the  guns  and  ordnance  stores 
taken  in  the  several  batteries,  and 
fortress  of  Ter  Vere,  but  which  will 
be  hereafter  transmitted,  with  a 
return  of  the  prisoners  taken  since 
our  landing,  supposed  to  amount 
to  1000.  Commodore  Owen’s  squat 
dron,  with  lieut.-gen.  marquis  of 
Huntley’s  division,  remains  at  an¬ 
chor  in  the  Wieling  Passage,  and 
the  divisions  of  lieut.-gen.  the  earl 
of  Rosslyn  and  lieut.-gen.  Grosve- 
nor  are  arrived  at  the  anchorage 
in  the  Vere  Gat. 

[The  dispatch  concludes  with 
acknowledging  the  ability  with 
which  the  fleet  was  conducted 
through  the  passage  into  the  Vere 
Gat,  and  likewise  the  zealous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
as  well  as  the  seamen  in  dragging 
the  artillery  through,  a  heavy  sand.] 

Chatham. 

P.  S,  Since  writing  the  above 
letter,  I  have  received  intelligence 
from  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  Hope,  that 
(H  4-)  the 
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the  reserve  of  the  army  had  effect- 

¥ 

ed  their  landing  on  South  Beve- 
land,  and  that  a  detachment  had 
occupied  the  town  of  Goes. 

[Articles  of  capitulation  for  the 
surrender  of  the  town  of  Middle- 
burgh  follow-  They  stipulate  for 
the  protection  of  the  peaceable  citi¬ 
zens,  as  well  as  all  private  proper¬ 
ty,  on  condition  that  all  fire-arms 
are  given  up,  and  the  public  pro¬ 
perty  accounted  for  to  British  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Public  functionaries  and  their 
families  are  to  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
tire  to  any  other  part  of  Plolland. 
The  capitulation  of  the  fortress  of 
Vere  is  likewise  appended.  The 
garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war,  public  property  is  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  up,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  to  be  protected  in  their 
privileges.] 

M'tddlelurgh ,  August  3. 
My  lord,  Since  my  letter  of 
yesterday’s  date,  I  have  received 
intelligence  from  lieut.-gen.  sir  .T. 
Hope,  of  his  having  occupied  Batz, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
island  of  South  Beveland.  I 
have  also  the  satisfaction  to  ac¬ 
quaint  your  lordship,  that,  upon 
the  batteries  being  /'prepared  to 
open,  the  fortress  of  Ramakins  sur¬ 
rendered  this  evening,  and  I  have 
th'e  honour  to  enclose  the  articles 
of  capitulation.  Chatham. 

[The  capitulation  of  the  fortress 
of  Ramakins  here  follows.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  only  R27 
men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.] 
Admiralty-office,  Aug .  7. 
Dispatches  brought  by  lieut.  J. 
Duncan,  of  the  Ida  cutter,  were 
received  yesterday  evening  from 
sir  J.  Strachan. 

Venerable ,  off  the  Vere  Gat ,  Aug.  4. 
Sir,  You  have  been  already 
acquainted  that  I  had  hoisted  my 
flag  in  the  Amethyst,  and  that  it  was 
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my  intention  to  have  preceded  the 
expedition,  in  company  with  the 
Venerable,  on,  board  which  ship  : 
lord  Chatham  had  embarked  ;  but  ll 
finding  the  public  service  might 
suffer  from  the  commanders-in- 
chief  being  separated,  I  therefore  ; 
shifted  to  the  Venerable,  and  sail — 
ed  from  the  Downs  at  daylightt  j 
on  the  28th  ult. — I  have  now  to)| 
acquaint  you,  for  their  lordships” 
information,  of  my  arrival  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  in  the  Stone’ 
Deeps,  with  the  Amethyst  and  se¬ 
veral  smaller  vessels,  where  I  was 
joined  by  the  Fisgard,  capt.  Bolton, 
who  had  with  great  judgement 
placed  vessels  on  the  various  shoals 
off  this  coast.  After  dark, 
lieut.  Groves,  of  this  ship,  wfith 
some  skilful  pilots  in  Deal  boats, 
veere  dispatched  to  sound  the  Room- 
pot  channel,  and  to  station  vessels 
at  its  entrance. — Early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  29th,  the  division  of  lieut.- 
gen.  sir  J.  Hope,  conducted  by 
ea'pt.  Bathurst,  in  the  Salsette, 
joined  me,  as  did  also  rear-admiral 
sir  R.  Keats  in  the  Superb.  This 
zealous  officer  had  the  command  of 
the  blockading  squadron  off  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Scheldt  ;  but,  observ¬ 
ing  the  armament  pass,  he,  with 
his  usual  promptitude,  left  that 
squadron  under  the  orders  of  lord 
Gardner,  and  resumed  the  charge 
of  sir  J.  Hope’s  division  :  I  there¬ 
fore  directed  the  rear-admiral  to 
shift  his  flag  to  the  Salsette,  and  to 
proceed  to  the  Roompot. — The  en¬ 
trance  to  that  channel  is  very  nar¬ 
row  ;  and  as  I  was  aware  of  sir  H. 
Popham’s  local  knowledge  of  the 
insular  navigation  before  me,  I  in¬ 
trusted  to  that  officer  the  service  of 
leading  sir  R.  Keats’s  division  in, 
and  which  he  did  with  great  skill 
in  the  Sabrina,  capt.  Kittoe  :  the 
whole  were  anchored  in  safely  op¬ 
posite  Zeerickzee,  situated  between 
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the  islands  of  Schowen  and  North 
Beveland. — That  afternoon  rear- 
admiral  Otway  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  under  sir  E.  Coote, 
joined  me  in  the  Stone  Deeps,  but 
it  blew  too  fresh  to  have  any  com¬ 
munication.  On  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  sir  H.  Popham  returned 
with  a  letter  from  sir  R.  Keats,  ac¬ 
quainting  me  that  the  division 
under  his  charge  were  all  safely  an¬ 
chored;  and  I  was  likewise  informed 
■hat there  was  sufficient  space  in  the 
Roompot  to  contain  all  the  ships, 
:o  which  anchorage  sir  H.  Popham 
mdertook  to  conduct  them  ;  and 
is  it  blew  fresh,  with  all  the  appear- 
mce  of  an  approaching  gale,  the 
;qnadron  was  instantly  got  under 
;ail,  and  led  in  by  the  Venerable, 
.vhen  they  all  came-to  in  safety  off 
he  Vere  Gat. — As  soon  as  the 
I  Tips  were  secured,  measures  were 
nstantly  taken  to  prepare  to  land 
he  army  on  the  island  of  Walche- 
en.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  gun¬ 
boats  coming  up,  but  ordered  those 
vho  happened  to  be  near  the  Ve- 
lerable,  together  with  the  mortar 
•rigs,  to  push  in  shore,  to  cover 
he  landing,  and  to  force  the  Der- 
aak  battery.  At  half  past  four 
he  boats  put  off  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  lord  Amelius  Beauclerc,  of 
le  Royal  Oak,  and  capt.  Cockburn 
L;  f  the  Belleisle,  and  the  tnoops  were 
jinded  in  excellent  order,  without 
<pposition  ;  the  firing  from  the 
nortar  and  gun-vessels  having  dri¬ 
ll  en  the  enemy  completely  from  the 
fierhaak  battery.  Haying  thus 
ccomplished  this  first  object,  I  lost 
o  time  in  directing:  the  bombs  and 
■!.  un-vessels  to  proceed  up  the  Vere 
fiat,  off  Camvere;  and  having 
erven  sir  H.  Popham,  who  at  the 
inquest  of  lord  Chatham  had  re¬ 
mained  on  shore  with  his  lordship, 
permission  to  employ  them  as  the 
I’lrvice  might  require,  he  the  next 
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morning  began  to  cannonade  Cam¬ 
vere,  which  had  been  summoned, 
but  held  out.  The  fire  of  the  nun- 

o 

bpats  was  exceedingly  well  directed, 
and  did  much  damage  to  the 
town. — The  officers  and  crews  -en¬ 
gaged  in  that  service  had  a  great 
claim  to  my  admiration  for  their 
conduct.  Three  of  our  gun-boats 
were  sunk.  In  the  afternoon  it 
blew  fresh  ;  and  as  the  strength  of 
the  tide  prevented  the  bombs  from 
acting,  I  directed  the  flotilla  to  fall 
back,  preserving  a  menacing  posi¬ 
tion.  At  night,  capt.  Richardson 
of  the  Csesar,  who  was  on  the 
Dyke  on  shore,  threw  some  rock¬ 
ets  at  the  nearest  battery  of  Cam¬ 
vere,  and  soon  after  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  town  sent  out  an 
offer  to  surrender.  A  copy  of  the 
terms  acceded  to  by  lieut.-gen* 
Fraser,  and  captain  Richardson, 
the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  spot, 
accompanies  this  letter. — The  army 
under  sir  J.  Hope  landed  at  South 
Beveland  on  the  1  st  of  this  month  ; 
and  by  a  letter  from  sir  R.  Keats, 
of  yesterday’s  date,  I  find  the 
■whole  of  the  island  is  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  the  enemy’s  ships  are  all 
above  Lillo,  and  those  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  high  up  as  Antwerp. 
We  are  getting  our  flotilla  through, 
the  slough  into  the  Western  Scheldt, 
to  prevent  succours  being  thrown 
inso  Flushing'  by  the  canal  of 
Ghent. 

[The  letter  concludes  with  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  particular  services 
of  rear-admiral  Otway, sir  R.  Keats, 
lord  Beauclerc,  aud  capt.  Cock- 
burn,  and  generally  all  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  his  majesty’s  ships.] 
R.  J,  Strachan. 

Sabrina ,  off  South  Benjcland,  Augt  1. 

Sir  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  that  sir  John  Hope  and 
7000  of  his  division  of  the  army 
were  landed  on  South  Beveland 

this 
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this  afternoon,  since  which  I  have 
been  informed  by  message  from  him, 
that  he  was  met  on  his  approach 
towards  Goes  by  the  magistrates, 
into  which  place  he  is  at  liberty  to 
enter  whenever  he  pleases.  Three 
of  the  enemy’s  ships  of  the  line,  and 
six  brigs,  are  at  anchor  off  the  east 
end  of  South  Beveland  ;  the  others, 
I  conclude,  have  moved  higher  up 
the  Scheldt. — Three  of  the  four 
sloops  1  brought  up  with  me  struck 
in  coming  up.  I  have  hoisted  my 
flag  in  the  Sabrina,  and  am  not 
without  hopes  of  getting  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  division  on 
shore,  and  most  part  of  the  army 
supplied  tomorrow.  R.  G.  Keats. 

The  substance  of  this  letter  was 
sent  by  telegraphic  communication 
from  the  Sabrina,  at  five  o’clock. 
The  six  brigs  are  getting  under  sail 
and  moving  up  the  Scheldt  appa¬ 
rently,  but  the  ships  of  the  line  are 
still  fast. 

Sabrina ,  off'  JVemeldlnge,  Aug.  3. 

Soon  after  I  landed,  I  was  inform¬ 
ed  by  letter  from  sir  John  Hope,  that 
Bath/  had  been  evacuated  in  the 
night ;  and  as  he  informed  me  the 
communication  was  open  between 
Walcheren  and  this  island,  and  he 
had  sent  to  lord  Chatham  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evacuation,  1  conclu¬ 
ded  you  would  hear  it  from  hence, 
and  went  on  to  Bathz  with  a  view 
to  make  observations,  and  from 
which  I  am  this  moment  returned. 

R.  G.  Keats. 

•  Sir  R.  J.  Strachan,  bait.  &c. 

10.  During  ihe  late  thunder¬ 
storm,  a  labourer,  of  Maidwell,  in 
Northamptonshire,  who  had  im¬ 
prudently  taken  shelter  under  a  tree, 
while  in  the  act  of  calling  to  two  of 
his  companions  to  join  him,  was  in¬ 
stantaneously  struck  dead  by  the 
lightning.  On  the  above  evening 
a  sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Bray, 


butcher,  of  Coventry,  was  kill 
by  the  lightning,  while  taking] 
fuge  under  a  tree.  A  cow  was  al 
killed  at  Fillongly,  the  property 
a  poor  industrious  man. — Mr.  ,lol 
stone,  of  Idiicote,  had  five  she. 
killed,  while  standing  under  a  tre 
At  Chippenham,  Cambridgeshi 
a  tower  windmill,  the  property 
Mr.  Thos.  Chapman,  was  struck 
lightning  on  the  middle  bolt  of  t 
sail,  and  shivered  into  24-60  piec 
which  were  picked  up  and  told  fre 
the  sail.  It  came  down  at  c 
corner,  split  the  brick- work,  a 
shivered  a  piece  of  the  door, 
few  ounces  of  lamp-black  that  wt 
in  the  mill  were  scattered  abo 
and  the  paper  which  contained 
scorched,  hut  no  damage  was  dc 
to  the  inside  of  the  mill. 

I) owning- street  Aug.  1 1 , 
Dispatches  from  sir  Arthur  Well 
ley,  K.  B. 

Placentia ,  1 5th  Ji 
My  lord,  After  I  had  written, 
your  lordship  on  the  1st  insta, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  crossed  the  r\ 
gus  again,  and  joined  Sebasti:  I 
with  the  troops  he  had  brou£  j 
from  Madrid,  and  with  a  deta<: 
ment  fiorn  marshal  Victor’s  cor 
making  the  corps  of  Sebasti. 
about  28,000  men,  with  an  intit 
tion  of  attacking  Venegas’s  cor1 
Venegas,  1  owever,  retired  into  i; 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  More 
and  col.  Larey  with  his  ad  vane, 
guard  attacked  a  French  advant 
corps  in  the  night,  and  destro) 
many  of  them.  The  French  trot 
then  returned  again  to  the  Tag 
which  river  Joseph  had  crossed  w 
the  reinforcement  which  he  had 
ken  to  Sebastiani’s  corps  ;  and  t 
last  corps,  consisting  of  10,000  n 
only,  was  on  the  left  bank  of 
Tagus,  about  Madrfiejos,  in  fin 
of  Venegas,  who  was  again 
vancing.  The  last  accounts  fr 
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this  quarter  were  of  the  8th.  The 
French  army  under  Victor,  joined 
hy  the  detachments  brought  by  Jo¬ 
seph  from  Sebastiani’s  corps,  and 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
35,000  men,  are  concentrated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera, 
and  on  the  Alberchej  gen.  Cuesta’s 
army  has  been  in  the  position  which 
I  informed  your  lordship  that  it 
had  taken  up,  since  I  addressed  you 
on  the  1st  instant.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  British  army  arrived 
on  the  8th,  and  the  troops  which 
were  with  me  on  the  Tagus  arrived 
by  the  10th ;  the  23d  light  dra¬ 
goons  and  the  48th  arrived  yester¬ 
day  ;  the  61st  regiment  will  arrive 
to-morrow.  I  went  to  gen.  Cuesta’s 
quarters  at  Almarez  on  the  10th, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  12th,  and 
I  have  arranged  with  that  general 
a  plan  of  operations  upon  the  French 
army,  which  we  are  to  begin  to 
carry  into  execution  on  the  18th, 
if  the  French  should  remain  so 
long  in  their  position.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  armyunder  gen.  Cuesta  consists 
of  about  38,000  men  (exclusive  of 
Venegas’s  corps),  of  yhich  7000 
are  cavalry.  About  14,000  men 
are  detached  to  the  bridge  d’Arzo- 
bispo,  and  the  remainder  are  in  the 
camp  under  the  Puerte  de  Mirabete. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  the  seven  battalions 
of  infantry  from  Ireland  and  the 
Islands,  and  the  troops  of  horse 
artillery  from  Great  Britain,  arrived 
at  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Gen.  Crauford’s  brigade  is 
on  its  march  to  join  the  army,  but 
will  not  arrive  here  till  the  24th  or 
25th.  Arthur  Wellesley. 
The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  from  the  earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham. 

fie  ad-quarters,  Middleburgh ,  Aug.  7. 
My  lord,  Nothing  very  material 


has  occurred  since  my  last  dispatch 
of  the  3d  inst.  We  have  been  un¬ 
remittingly  employed  in  bringing 
up  the  artillery  of  siege,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  stores,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Flushing ;  and  the  troops  have  been 
occupied  in  the  construction  of  the 
batteries,  and  in  carrying  on  the 
several  works  before  the  place,  but 
which  have  been  necessarily  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  very  heavy  rains 
which  have  fallen  here.  The  ene¬ 
my  is  active  and  enterprising,  and 
the  garrison  has  certainly  received 
considerable  reinforcements  from 
the  opposite  coast ;  nor  has  it  been 
in  the  power  of  the  flotilla  hitherto 
to  prevent  it.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  land  lieut.-gen.  Grosvenor’s  divi¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  twTo  light  battalions 
of  the  king’s  German  legion  have 
been  also  for  the  present  brought  on 
shore.  Immediately  on  the  fall  of 
Ramakins,  I  determined,  as  soqn 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made,  to  pass  the  infantry  of  lieut.- 
gen.  the  earl  of  Rosslyn’s  corps, 
together  with  the  marquis  of 
Huntley’s  division,  and  the  light  bri¬ 
gades  of  artillery,  into  South  Beve- 
land,  to  form  ajunction  with  the  re¬ 
serve  under  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  Hope  ; 
and  that  the  cavalry  and  ordnance 
ships,  together  with  the  transports 
for  lieut.-gen.  Grosvenor’s  division, 
the  moment  their  services  could  be 
spared  from  before  Flushing,  should 
be  brought  through  the  Slow'  Pas¬ 
sage,  and  proceed  up  the  West 
Scheldt ;  but  of  course  this  latter 
operation  cannot  take  place  until 
a  sufficient  naval  force  shall  have 
been  enabled  to  enter  the  river, 
and  to  proceed  in  advance ;  but 
the  very  severe  blowing  weather  w^e 
have  constantly  experienced,  added 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  navi¬ 
gation,  has  hitherto  baffled  all  their 
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efforts.  By  letters  from  lieut.-gen. 
sir  J.  Hope,  I  find  that  the  enemy 
had  on  the  5th  hist,  come  down 
with  about  28  gun-vessels  before 
Bathz,  on  which  place  they  kept 
up  a  smart  cannonade  for  some 
hours,  but  were  forced  to  retire  by 
the  guns  from  the^  fort ;  and  every 
thing  has  since  remained  quiet  in 
that  quarter.  Chatham. 

Middleburgh ,  Aug.  8. 

My  lord,  Since  closing  my  dis¬ 
patch  of  yesterday's  date,  the  ene¬ 
my,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  considerable  force,  made 
a  vigorous  sortie  upon  the  right  of 
cur  line  occupied  by  maj.-gen. 
Graham's  division.  The  attack 
was  principally  directed  upon  our 
advanced  piquets,  which  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  3d  battalion  of  the 
royals,  the  5th  and  35th  regiments 
under  col.  Hay.  These  corps,  toge¬ 
ther  with  detachments  of  the  royal 
artillery,  the  95th,  and  light  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  king's  German  legion, 
received  the  enemy  with  their  ac¬ 
customed  intrepidity  ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest  of  some  duration, 
forced  him  to  retire  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  In  this  affair  the 
enemy  has  had  another  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  superior  gallantry 
of  British  troops  ;  in  no  instance 
has  he  succeeded  in  making  the 
least  impression  throughout  our 
line ;  and  on  this  occasion,  so  far 
from  profiting  by  his  attempt,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
some  very  advantageous  ground 
where  our  advanced  posts  are  now 
established.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
express  my  sense  of  the  unremitting 
vigilance  and  ability  manifested  by 
TOaj.-gen.  Graham,  in  securing  and 
maintaining  his  post  against  the 
repeated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 


dislodge  him  ;  and  I  have  great: 
satisfaction  in  acquainting  your 
lordship,  that  the  major-generaL 
mentions,  in  terms  of  the  warmest t 
approbation,  the  distinguished  con¬ 
duct  ancf  gallantry  of  the  officers 
and  troops  engaged  on  this  occasion. 

Chatham. 

[Here  follows  an  abstract  re¬ 
turn  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  .' 
stores,  taken  from  the  enemy. ~] 

14.  The  assizes  for  the  county f 
of  Somerset  commenced  this  day,, 
when  capt.  John  Davison,  of  the; 
royal  njarines,  was  found  guilty  of: 
stealing  a  piece  of  muslin  of  the 
value  of  30 s.  the  property  of  James; 
Bunter,  mercer,  of  Taunton.  He' 
is  to  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

Down ing-slreet,  Aug.<  3  5. 
The  following  dispatches  were  this's 
day  received  from  sir  Arthurr 
Wellesley. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  July  29. . 
My  lord,  Gen.  Cuesta  followed 
the  enemy's  march  with  his  army 
from  the  Alberche  on  the  morning: 
of  the  24th  as  far  as  Santa  Olalla, 
and  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
guard  as  far  as  Torrijos.  For  the 
reasons  stated  to  your  lordship  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  24th,  I  moved 
only  two  divisions  of  infantry  and* 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  across  the  ' 
Alberche  to  Cassalegos,  under  the 
command  of  lieut.-gen  Sherbrooke, 
with  a  view  \o  keep  up  the  com¬ 
munication  between  gen.  Cuesta 
and  me,  and  with  sir  R.  Wilson's 
corps  at  Escalona.  It  appears  that 
gen.  Venegas  had  not  carried  into 
execution  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
operations  which  related  to  his  corps, 
and  that  he  was  still  at  Damiel,  in 
La  Mancha  ;  and  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  24th,  25th,  and  26tb, 
collected  all  his  forces  in  this  part 
of  Spain,  between  Torrijos  and 
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Toledo,  leaving  but  a  small  corps 
of  2000  men  in  that  place.  His 
united  army  thus  consisted  of  the 
corps  of  marshal  Victor,  of  that 
of  gen.  Sebastiani,  and  of  7  or 
8000  men,  the  guards  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  the  garrison  of 
Madrid  ;  and  it  was  commanded 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided  by 
marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and 
gen.  Sebastiani.  On  the  26th  gen. 
Cuesta’s  advanced  guard  was  at¬ 
tacked  near  Torrijos,  and  obliged 
to  fall  back,  and  the  general  re¬ 
tired  with  his  army  on  that  day  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Alberche,  gen. 
Sherbrooke  continuing  at  Cassale- 
gos,  and  the  enemy  at  Santa  Qlalla. 
It  was  then  obvious,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  intended  to  try  the  result  of  a 
general  action,  for  which  the  best 
position  appeared  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Talavera  ;  and 
gen.  Cuesta  having  consented  to 
take  up  this  position  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  27th,  I  ordered  gen. 
Sherbrooke  to  retire  with  his  corps 
to  its  station  in  the  line,  leaving 
gen.  M‘Kenzie  with  a  division  of 
infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
as  an  advanced  post  in  the  wood, 
on  the  right  of  Alberche,  which 
covered  our  left  flank.  The  posi¬ 
tion  taken  up  by  the  troops  at  Ta¬ 
lavera  extended  .rather  more  than 
two  miles  ;  the  ground  was  open 
upon  the  left,  where  the  British 
army  was  stationed,  and  it  was 
commanded  by  a  height,  on  which 
was,  in  echelon  and  in  second  line, 
a  division  of  infantry,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  maj.-gen-  Hill.  There  was 
a  valley  between  this  height  and 
a  range  of  mountains  still  further 
upon  the  left,  which  valley  was  not 
at  first  occupied,  as  it  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  height  before  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  the  range  of  mountains 
appeared  too  distant  to  have  any 
influence  upon  the  expected  action^ 
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The  right,  consisting,  of  Spanish 
troops,  extended  immediately  in 
front  of  the  town  of  Talavera  down 
to  the  Tagus,  This  part  of  the 
ground  was  covered  by  olive-trees, 
and  much  intersected  by  banks  and 
ditches.  The  high  road  leading 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Alberche 
was  defended  by  a  heavy  battery  in 
front  of  a  church,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Spanish  infantry.  All  the 
avenues  to  the  town  were  defended 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  town  was 
occupied,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Spanish  infantry  was  formed  in  two 
lines  behind  the  banks,  on  the  roads 
leading  from  the  town  and  the  right, 
to  the  left  of  our  position.  In  the 
centre,  between  the  two  armies, 
there  was  a  commanding  spot  of 
ground,  on  which  we  had  begun 
to  constructs  a  redoubt,  with  some 
open  ground  in  its  rear.  Brig.-gen. 
A.  Campbell  was  posted  at  this 
spot  with  a  division  of  infantry, 
supported  in  his  rear  by  gen. Cotton's 
brigade  of  dragoons  and  some 
Spanish  cavalry.  At  about  two,  on 
the  ■*27th,  the  enemy  appeared  in 
strength  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alberche,  and  manifested  an  in¬ 
tention  to  attack  gen.  Mackenzie's 
division.  The  attack  was  made 
before  they  could  be  withdrawn  ; 
but  the  troops,  consisting  of  gen. 
Mackenzie’s  and  col.  Donkin’s 
brigades,  and  gen.  Anson’s  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  supported  by  gen. 
Payne,  with  the  other  four  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry,  in  the  plain  be¬ 
tween  Talavera  and  the  wood, 
withdrew  in  good  order,  but  with 
some  loss,  particularly  by  the  2d 
battalion  87th  regiment,  and  2d 
battalion  31st  regiment,  in  the 
wood.  Upon  this  occasion,  the 
steadiness  and  discipline  of  the  45th 
regiment,  and  the  5th  battalion 
60th  regiment,  were  conspicuous  j 
and  I  had  particular  reason  for  be- 
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ing  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  maj.-gen  Mackenzie  with¬ 
drew  his  advanced  guard.  As  the 
day  advanced,  the  enemy  appeared 
in  large  numbers  on  the  right  of 
the  Alberche,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  advancing  to  a  general 
attack  on  the  combined  army. 
Gen.  Mackenzie  continued  to  fall 
back  gradually  upon  the  left  of  the 
position  of  the  combined  armies, 
where  he  was  placed  in  the  second 
line,  in  the  rear  of  the  guards,  col. 
Donkin,  being  placed  in  the  same 
situation  further  upon  the  left,  in 
the  rear  of  the  king’s  German  le¬ 
gion.  The  enemy  immediately 
commenced  his  attack  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  by  a  cannonade 
upon  the  left  of  our  position,  and 
by  an  attempt,  with  his  cavalry,  to 
overthrow  the  Spanish  infantry, 
posted,  as  I  have  before  stated,  on 
the  right :  this  attempt- failed  en¬ 
tirely.  Early  in  the  night  he  push¬ 
ed  a  division  along  the  valley,  on 
the  left  of  the  height  occupied  by 
gen.  Hill,  of  which  he  gained  a 
momentary  possession,  but  maj.- 
gen.  Hill  attacked  it  instantly  with 
the  bayonet,  and  regained  it.  This 
attack  was  repeated  in  the  night, 
but  failed,  and  again  at  daylight  in 
the  morning  of  the  23th,  by  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  was  re¬ 
pulsed  by  maj.-gen.  Hill.  Maj.-gen. 
Hill  has  reported  to  me  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  the  conduct  of  the 
29th  regiment,  and  of  the  1st  bat¬ 
talion  48th  regiment,  in  these  diffe¬ 
rent  affairs,  as  well  as  that  of  maj.- 
gen.  Tilson  and  hrig.-gen.  Richard 
Stewart.  We  have  lost  many 
brave  officers  and  soldiers  hi  the 
defence  of  this  important  point  in 
our  position  ;  among  others  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  to  mention  brig.-maj. 
Fordvce  and  brig.-maj.  Gardner  J 
and  maj.-geo.  Hill  was  himself 
wounded,  but,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
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but  slightly.  The  defeat  of  this 
attempt  was  followed  about  noor  i 
by  a  general  attack  with  the  ene 
my’s  whole  force  upon  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  position  occir 
pied  by  the  Br'tish  army.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  repeated  attempts 
upon  the  height  on  our  left  by  the 
valley,  I  had  placed  two  brigades 
of  British  cavalry  in  that  valley, 
supported  in  the  rear  by  the  due  d’ 
Albuquerque’s  division  of  Spanish 
cavalry.  The  enemy  then  placed: 
light  infantry  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  which  , 
were  opposed  by  a  division  of  Spa¬ 
nish  infantry  under  lieut.-gen  De 
Bassecourt.  The  general  attack, 
began  by  the  march  of  several  co¬ 
lumns  of  infantry  into  the  valley,, 
with  a  view  to  attack  the  height: 
occupied  by  maj.-gen.  Hill.  These* 
columns  were  immediately  charged l 
by  the  1st  German  light  dragoons,, 
and  23d  dragoons,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  gen.  Anson,  directed  by 
lieut.-gen.  Payne,  and  supported  by 
gen.  Fane’s  brigade  of  heavy  caval¬ 
ry ;  and  although  the  23d  dragoons 
suffered  considerableloss,  the  charge 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
execution  of  that  part  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  plan.  At  the  same  time  he 
directed  an  attack  upon  brig. -gen.  1 
Alex.  Campbell’s  position  in  the  1 
centre  of  the  combined  armies,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  British.  This 
attack  was  most  successfully  repuls¬ 
ed  by  brig.-gen.  Campbell,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  king’s  regiment  of  Spanish 
cavalry  and  two  battalions  of  Spa¬ 
nish  infantry;  and  brig.-gen.  Camp¬ 
bell  took  the  enemy’s  cannon.  The 
brigadier-general  mentions  parti¬ 
cularly  the  conduct  of  the  97th,  the 
2d  battalion  7th,  and  of  the  2d 
battalion  53d  regiments  ;  and  I 
was  highly  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  part  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  defended.  An  attack  was 
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also  made  at  the  same  time  upon 
lieut.-gen  Sherbrooke’s  division, 
which  was  on  the  left  and  centre  of 
the  1st  line  of  the  British  army. 
This,  attack  was  most  gallantly  re¬ 
pulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayonets, 
bv  the  whole  division  ;  but  the  bri- 
gade  of  guards,  which  were  on  the 
right,  having  advanced  too  far, 
they  were  exposed  on  their  left  flank 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  battery  - 
and  of  their  retiring  columns  ;  and 
the  division  was  obliged  to  retire 
towards  the  original  position,  under 
cover  of  the  2d  line  of  gen.  Cotton’s 
brigade  of  cavalry,  which  1  had 
moved  from  the  centre,  and  of  the 
1st  battalion  48th  regiment.  I  had 
moved  this  regiment  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  position  on  the  heights,  as  soon 
as  I  observed  the  advance  of  the 
guards  ;  and  it  was  formed  in  the 
plain,  and  advanced  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  covered  the  formation 
of  lieut.-gen.  Sherbrooke’s  division, 
i  Shortly  after  the  repulse  of  this 
i  general  attack,  in  which  apparently 
all  the  enemy’s  troops  were  em- 
I  ployed,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
[across  the  Aiberche,  which  was 
;  conducted  in  the  most  regular  or- 
ider,  and  was  effected  during  the 
night,  leaving  in  our  hands  20 
pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tum- 
biils,  and  some  prisoners.  Your 
!  lordship  will  observe  by  tire  inclosed 
j  return,  the  great  loss  which  we 
;  have  sustained  of  valuable  officers 
j  and  soldiers  in  this  long  and  hard- 
:  fought  action,  with  more  than  dou- 
S  ble  our  number  :  that  of  the  ene- 
:  my  has  been  much  greater.  I  am 
:  informed  that  entire  brigades  of 
i  infantry  have  been  destroyed  ;  and, 
( indeed,  the  battalions  that  retreated 
t  were  much  reduced  in  numbers. 
!  By  all  accounts  their  loss  is  10,000 
:  men.*  Gens,  Lapisse  and  Morlot 
are  killed  ;  gens.  Sebastiani  and 
i  Buulet  wounded.  I  have  par¬ 
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ticularly  to  lament  the  loss  of  maj.- 
gen.  Mackenzie,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  the  27th,  and 
of  brig.-gen.  Langworth  of  the 
king’s  German  legion,  and  of  brigv- 
maj.  Becket  of  the  guards.  Your 
lordship  will  observe,  that  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  enemy  were  princi¬ 
pally,  if  not  entirely,  directed  a- 
gainst  the  British  troops.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  commander  in  chief,  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  troops,  manifested  every 
disposition  to  render  us  assistance, 
and  those  of  them  which  were  en¬ 
gaged  did  their  duty;  but  the  ground 
which  they  occupied  was  so  im¬ 
portant,  and  its  front  at  the  same 
time  so  difficult,  that  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  urge  them  to 
make  any  movement  on  the  left  of 
the  enemy,  while  he  was  engaged 
with  us.  I  have  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  troops.  I  am  much  in¬ 
debted  to  lieut.-gen.  Sherbrooke 
for  the  assistance  I  received  from 
him,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  led  on  his  division  to  the  charge 
with  bayonets.  To  lieut.-gen.  Payne 
and  the  cavalry,  particularly  gen. 
Anson’s  brigade ;  to  maj.-gens.. 
Hill  and  Tilson,  brig. -gens.  A, 
Campbell,  R.  Stewart  and  Cameron, 
and  to  the  divisions  and  brigades, 
of  infantry  under  their  commands 
respectively,  particularly  the  29th 
regiment,  commanded  by  coL 
White;  the  1st  battalion  4<8th,  by 
col.  Donnellan,  afterwards,  when 
that  officer  was  wounded,  by  roaj. 
Middlemore;  the  2d  battalion  7th, 
by  lieut.-col.  sir  W.  Myers;  the  2d 
battalion  5 2d,  by  lieut.-col.  Bing¬ 
ham  ;  the  97th,  by  col.  Lyon  ;  the 
1st  battalion  of  detachments,  by 
lieut.-col.  Embury  ;  and  the  2d 
battalion  31st,  by  major  Watson; 
and  of  the  45th,  by  lieut.-col.  Guard ; 
and  5th  battalion  60th,  commanded 
by  major  Davy  on  the  27th.  The 
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advance  of  the  brigade  of  guards 
was  most  gallantly  conducted  by 
brig. -gen.  Campbell  ;  and,  .when 
necessary,  that  brigade  retired,  and 
formed  again  in  the  best  order. 
The  artillery,  under  brig.-gen.  Ho- 
worth,  was  also  throughout  these 
days  of  the  greatest  service ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  assistance  I  received  from 
the  chief  engineer,  lieut.-col.  Fletch¬ 
er,  the  adjt.-gen.  brig.-gen,  the  hon. 
C.  Stewart,  and  the  quarter-master- 
general,  col.  Murray,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  those  departments  respec¬ 
tively,  and  from  col.  Bathurst  and 
the  officers  of  my  personal  staff. 
I  also  received  much  assistance  from 
col.  0‘ Lawler,  of  the  Spanish  ser¬ 
vice,  and  from  brig.-gen.  Whitting- 
ham,  who  was  wounded  when  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  two  Spanish  battalions 
to  the  assistance  of  brig.-gen.  A. 
Campbell.  I  send  this  by  capt. 
lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  will 
give  your  lordship  any  further  in¬ 
formation,  and  whom  T  beer  to  re- 
commend.  A.  Wellesley. 

j From  sir  A.  Wellesley ,  Talaveray 

Aug.  i. 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  ad¬ 
dressing  you  on  the  l29th  July,  the 
enemy  have  continued  to  keep  a 
rear-guard  of  about  10,000  men  on 
the  heights  to  the  left  of  the  Al- 
berche.  The  extreme  fatigue  of  the 
troops,  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
tne  numbers  of  wounded  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  care  of,  have  prevented  me 
from  moving  from  this  position. 
Brig.-gen.  Crauford  arrived  with 
his  brigade  on  the  29th  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  having  marched  12  Spanish 
leagues  in  little  more  than  2-f  hours. 

Freni  sir  A.  Wellesley ,  Talari  era , 
Aug.  1. 

hen  I  addressed  you  this  morn- 
ing,  I  had  not  received  the  report 


from  our  out-posts.  It  appea  > 
that  the  enemy  withdrew  the  ret  1 
guard,  which  was  posted  on  ti 
heights  on  the  left  side  of  the  T. 
berche,  last  night  at  1 1  o’cloc  ; 
and  the  whole  army  marched  t 
wards  Santa  Olalla ;  I  ccnclud ! 
with  an  intention  of  taking  up  j 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
Guadarama. 

AMERICA. 

Proclamation  of  the  president  * 
the  United  States  of  Americc 
enforcing  the  non-intercoun 
act  against  this  country. 

“  Whereas,  in  consequence  of 
communication  from  his  Britann 
majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  an 
minister  plenipotentiary,  declarin', 
that  the  British  orders  in  counc 
of  January  and  November,  180* 
would  be  withdrawn  on  the  10th  c 
June  last,  and  by,  virtue  of  an  at 
of  congress,  entitled  An  act  to  ir 
terdict  the  commercial  intercours 
between  the  United  States  an 
Great  Britain  and  France,  aiy 
their  dependencies,  and  for  othe 
purposes,  I,  William  Maddison,  pre 
sident,  See.  did  issue  a  proclamatio: 
on  the  19th  of  April  last,  declaring 
that  the  orders  in,  council  aforesaic, 
■would  be  withdrawn  on  the  20th  c 
June,  after  which  the  trade  migh1 
be  renewed  ;  and  as  it  is  now  of 
ficially  made  known  to  me  that  thi 
orders  in  council  are  not  withdraw] 
agreeably  to  the  declaration  afore' 
said,  I  do  hereby  proclaim  the  same 
and  that  the  acts  above  still- reman 
in  force. 

“  James  Maddison.” 

“  Washington  City, 

Thursday,  Aug.  l6.”J 

[According  to  the  Instruction.' 
issued  to  the  collectors  of  custom; 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
British  vessels  which  sailed  before 

th< 
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the  proclamation  of  the  American 
government  had  been  known  at  the 
respective  ports  from  whence  they 
had  taken  their  departure,  are  to  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
non-intercourse  act.] 

A dmiralty -office,  August  19. 

The  following  dispatches  have  been 
received  from  sir  R.  J.  Strachan, 
bart.  K.  B.  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  &c.  addressd  to  the  lion. 
W.  W.  Pole* 

Kangaroo ,  in  the  West  Scheldt , 
off  the  Kaloot,  Aug.  11. 
Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  admiralty,  that 
X  am  this  momentgoing  up  to  Bathz, 
in  South  Beveland,  which  has  been 
attacked  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  enemy’s  flotilla,  and  which,  by 
sir  R.  Keats’s  reports,  consists  of 
two  frigates,  one  bearing  a  vice- 
admiral’s  flag,  SO  brigs,  eight  lug¬ 
gers  or  schooners,  and  1 4? gun-boats. 
— I  was  under  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
taining  our  flotilla,  to  prevent  sup¬ 
plies  being  thrown  into  the  garri¬ 
son  at  Flushing,  and  to  assist  in 
cutting  off  its  communication  with 
Cadsand  ;  which  service  was  ef¬ 
fectually  done,  except  during  the 
late  heavy  gales,  which  drove  the 
gun-boats  from  their  stations,  and 
prevented  our  ships  entering  the 
Scheldt,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  being  able  to  weigh  their 
anchors.  Since  the  weather  has 
moderated,  the  wind  has  provok¬ 
ing!  y  drawn  round  to  the  south¬ 
east,  which  is  the  only  obstacle 
that  prevents  lord  W.  Stuart, 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  heavy  fri¬ 
gates,  passing  Flushing,  as  well  as 
rear-admiral  lord  Gardner,  with 
the  effective  line-of-battle  ships,  ta¬ 
king  up  the  anchorage  in  Dykes- 
hook  Bay,  where  I  intend  his  lord- 
ship  shall  remain,  with  a  view  of 
having  the  assistance  of  that  squa¬ 
ll. 


dron  in  our  further  operations  a- 
gainst  the  enemy,  and  eventually 
to  proceed  up  the  Scheldt.-— The 
divisions  of  the  army  under  the 
earl  of  Rosslyn  and  marquis  of 
Huntley  landed  on  South  Beveland 
on  the  9th. — The  cavalry  and  ord¬ 
nance  ships,  with  the  brigs  and  some 
sloops  of  war,  have  passed  through 
the  Slough  into  the  West  Scheldt, 
and.  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
every  fa  vourable  tide  to  proceed  to 
Bathz.  I  am  also  endeavouring  to 
warp  the  Pallas  and  Circe  through 
by  "the  same  channel,  and  with 
every  probability  of  success.  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  detached  with 
some  gun-vessels,  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  the  river,  and  of  join¬ 
ing  sir  Richard  Keats  at  Bathz. — 
The  batteries  are  not  yet  ready  to 
open  on  Flushing ;  therefore  I  hope 
to  be  here  again  in.  time  to  coope¬ 
rate  with  the  army  in  the  attack  oil 
that  garrison,  f  am  concerned  to 
add,  that  the  enemy  has  cut  the 
dyke  to  the  right  of  the  town,  and 
the  island  is  likely  to  be  inundated. 
I  have  ordered  rear-admiral  Otway 
to  send  the  Monmouth  and  Agin- 
court  to  England  for  water,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  got  down  from  Zie- 
rickzee  ;  and  earnestly  entreat  that 
other  means  may  be  adopted  for 
supplying  the  army  and  navy  from 
England,  as  I  apprehend  all  the 
water  in  this  island  will  be  spoiled 
by  the  inundation,  and  that  there 
is  not  more  in  the  other  islands  than 
is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  lordships 
must  be  aware  that,  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  and  complicated  service,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  So  fully 
into  detail  as  I  could  wish,  especi¬ 
ally  as  our  arrangements  must  vary 
in  proportion  with  the  movements 
of  the  enemy. — In  my  absence  I 
have  directed  rear-admiral  Otway 
to  superintend  the  several  duties 
(I)  relative 
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relative  to  the  investment  of  this 
island,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
admiralty  on  all  matters  of  ser¬ 
vice. — Capt.  Dobie,  who  acted  in 
the  Pallas  during  the  absence  of  capt. 
Seymour,  is  the  bearer  of  this  dis¬ 
patch.  He  had  my  flag  for  some 
time  in  that  ship,  and  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice. — In  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  siege  of  Flushing,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  flotilla  going  up 
the  Scheldt,  1  have  ordered  guns 
from  the  ships  of  war  to  fit  twenty 
transports  as  gun -ships, ,  and  with 
launches  of  the  ships  under  rear- 
admiral  Otway,  to  form  a  flotilla 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  I  trust  their  lordships  will 
approve. — You  will  please  likewise 
to  inform  their  lordships  that  lord 
Gardner  has  ordered  the  Centaur 
and  Theseus  to  cruize  off  the  Texel. 

R.  J.  Strachan. 
Kangaroo,  in  the  West  Scheldt,  Aug.  12. 

Sir,  Having  directed  the  frigates 
named  in  the  margin*  to  proceed 
up  the  West  Scheldt,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  lord  Wm.  Stuart,  captain 
of  the  Lavinia, — the  moment  the 
wind  was  favourable,  that  zealous 
officer  availed  himself  of  a  light  air 
from  the  westward  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  instant,  not  wkhstand- 
ing  the  tide  was  against  his  proceed¬ 
ing-,  and  passed  the  batteries  be¬ 
tween  Flushing  and  Cadsand.  The 
ships  were  under  the  enemy’s  fire 
nearly  two  hours.  The  gallant  and 
seaman-like  manner  in  which  this 
squadron  was  conducted,  and  their 
s’eady  and  well-directed  Are,  exci¬ 
ted  in  my  breast  the  warmest  sensa¬ 
tions  of  admiration.  The  army 
witnessed  their  exertions  with  ap¬ 


plause  ;  and  I  am  certain  their 
lordships  will  duly  appreciate  the 
services  of  lord  Wm.  Stuart,  the 
captains,  officers,  seamen,  and  ma-  ■ 
rines,  on  this  occasion.  No  very 
material  accident  happened,  except 
by  a  shell  striking  L’Aigle,  and 
which  fell  through  her  decks  into 
the  bread-room,  where  it  exploded  ; 
one  man  was  killed,  and  four  others 
wounded  ;  her  stern  frame  is  much 
shattered. — Lord  Wm.  Stuart’s  mo- 
destletteraccompanies  this  dispatch, 
together  with  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  damages 
sustained  by  his  majesty’s  ships  in 
forcing  the  entrance  of  this  river. 
Kangaroo ,  in  the  W cst  Scheldt,  Aug.  1 3. 

Sir,  I  had  dispatched  sir  Home 
Popham  with  the  sloops,  brigs,  and 
vessels,  named  in  the  margin  f , 
together  with  a  light  flotilla,  under 
captains  Lyford,  Lowe,  and  Buck, . 
up  the  West  Scheldt,  to  sound  and 
buoy  the  channels  of  that  river,  to 
enable  the  larger  ships  to  advance, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  ulterior  objects  of  this 
expedition.  Sir  Home  Popham  has 
executed  this  service  with  his  usual 
judgement  and  correctness.  I  have 
the  honour  to  inclose,  for  their 
lordships’  information,  a  copy  of  a  . 
letter  I  have  received  from  sir  Ri-  • 
chard  Keats,  to  whom  I  have  given  1 
the  command  of  the  naval  part  of 
our  operations  in  the  upper  part  of 
both  Scheldts,  until  I  get  the  fri¬ 
gates  advanced  under  lord  William 
Stuart,  and  which  will  be  done  with 
the  utmost  dispatch. 

R-  .T.  Strachan. 

Fort  Bathz,  August  12. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  tliar,  in  pursuance  of  your  di- 


'*  Lavinia,  Heroine,  Amethyst,  Rota,  Nymphen, 
Dryad,  and  Perlin.  J  * 


I/Aigle,  Euryalus,  Statira, 


t  Sky-lark  Harpy  Challenger,  La  Flechc,  Pilot,  Parthian,  Darin,  Thais,  Cracker, 
Bloodhound,  Galgo  (rocket  ship).  * 


rections, 
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rections,  I  arrived  at  Bathz  yester¬ 
day  ;  and  in  order,  if  practicable, 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy’s 
flotilla  more  complete,  I  ordered 
thirty  flat  boats  armed  with  carro- 
nades,  and  some  other  boats  from 
the  ships  under  my  orders,  to  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  this  place,  and  me'et  the 
flotilla  under  sir  Home  Popham  ; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  either,  six 
of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  having 
grounded  on  a  bank  within  reach 
of  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  after 
sustaining  some  injury  by  it,  were 
abandoned  ;  five  of  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  other  brought  in. 
The  arrival  of  sir  Home  Popham 
and  my  boats  from  the  East  Scheldt 
took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  the  enemy’s  flotilla  moved  up 
to  Lillo  with  the  same  tide  that 
brought  ours  to  Bathz,  one  of  which 
was  handsomely  burned  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  gun-boats,  almost  amongst 
them.  As  the  navigation  of  the 
West  Scheldt  is  now  open  as  far  as 
it  can  possibly  be  cleared  by  the 
navy,  and  a  flotilla  force  of  upwards 
of  fifty  sail  in  the  East  Scheldt  de¬ 
mand  attention,  and  I  can  at  any 
time  return  in  a  few  hours  to  this 
place,  it  is  my  intention  to  repair 
this  morning  to  the  Superb,  where 
I  have  ordered  the  boats  of  my  di¬ 
vision.  Sir  Home  Popham  is  exa¬ 
mining  the  channels.  Although 
We  are  now  masters  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  to  Lillo,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  it  is  in  the  enemy’s 
power,  by  sending  a  superior  naval 
force,  to  deprive  us  of  it.,  as  far  as 
Bathz  (before  some  larger  ships  as¬ 
cend),  whenever  he  pleases. 

R.  G.  Reats. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Downing  street,  A ug.  19. 

The  following  .  dispatch  was  this 
day  received  from  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  K,  G, 


Head-quarters ,  Middleburgh ,  A  tig.  lb. 

My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  of 
acquainting  your  lordship,  that  on 
the  13th  inst.  the  batteries  before 
Flushing  being  completed  (and  the 
frigates,  bombs,  and  gun-vessels, 
having  at  the  same  time  taken  their 
stations),  a  fire  was  opened  at  about 
half-past  one  p4  m.  from  52  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  which  was  vi¬ 
gorously  returned  by  the  enemy. 
An  additional  battery  of  si^  21- 
pounders  was  completed  the  same 
night,  and  the  whole  continued  to 
play  upon  the  town  with  little  or  no 
intermission  till  late  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. — On  the  morning  of  the 
Lkh  inst.,  about  ten  o’clock,  the 
line-of-battle  ships  at  anchor  in  the 
Durloo  Passage,  led  by  rear-admi¬ 
ral  sir  Richard  Strachan,  got  under 
weigh,  and  kept  up  as  they  passed 
a-  tremendous  cannonade  on  the 
town  for  several  hours  with  the 
greatest  gallantry  and  effect.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  perceiving 
that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  en¬ 
tirely  ceased,  and  the  town  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  awful  scene  of  de* 
struction,  being  on  fire  in  almost 
every  quarter,  I  directed  lieut.-gen. 
sir  E.  Coote  to  send  in  to  summons 
the  place  ;  gen.  Monnet  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  would  reply  to 
the  summons  as  soon  as  he  had 
consulted  a  oouncil  of  war ;  ait 
hour  had  been  allowed  him  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  a  considerable  tijne 
beyond  it  having  elapsed  without 
any  answer  being  received,  hostili¬ 
ties  were  ordered  to  recommence 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  about 
11  o’clock  at  night  one  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  batteries,  advanced  upon  the 
sea  dyke  in  front  of  lieut.-gen, 
Fraser’s  position,  was  most  gallant¬ 
ly  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net  by  detachments  from  the  36th, 
7 1st,  and  light  battalions  of  the 
king’s  German  legion,  under  lieut'.- 
(12)  col. 
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col.  Pack,  opposed  to  great  superi¬ 
ority  of  numbers:  they  took  40 
prisoners,  and  killed  and  wounded 
a  great  many  of  the  enemy. — I 


a  great  many  of  the  enemy, 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  on 
the  preceding  evening  an  intrench- 
ment  in  front  of  major-gen.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  position  was  also  forced  in  a 
manner  equally  undaunted,  by  the 
14th  regiment,  and  detachments  of 
die  king’s  German  legion,  under 
lieut.-col.  Nicolls,  who  drove  die 
enemy  from  it,  and  made  a  lodge¬ 
ment  within  musket-shot  of  the  walls 
of  the  town,  taking,  one  gun  and 
30  prisoners. — About  two  in  the 
morning  the  enemy  demanded  a 
suspension  of  arm.s  for  48  hours, 
which  was  refused,  and  only  two 
hours  granted  ;  when  he  agreed  to 
surrender  according  to  the  summons 

p 

sent  in,  on  the  basis  of  the  garrison 


becoming  prisoners  of  war.  I 


have  now  the  satisfaction  of  ac¬ 
quainting  your  lordship,  that,  these 
preliminaries  being  acceded  to,  as 
soon  as  the  admiral  landed  in  the 
morning,  capt.  Long,  adjutant- 
general,  and  capt.  Cock  burn  of  the 
royal  navy,  were  appointed  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  further  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation,  which  I  have  now  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  enclose.  They  were  ratified 
about  three  this  morning,  when  de¬ 
tachments  of  theroyals  on  theright, 
and  of  his  majesty’s  Tlst  regiment 
on  the  left,  took  possession  of  the 
gates  of  the  town.  The  garrison 
will  march  out  to-morrow,  and 
will  be  embarked  as  speedily  as 
possible.— I  may  now  congratulate 
your  lordship  on  the  fall  of  a  place 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  our 
future  operations,  as  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  force  being  required  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  that  degree 
of  vigour  and  dispatch,  which  the 
means  of  defence  the  enemy  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  particularly  his  powers 
•f  inundation  {'which  was  ranidlv 


spreading  to  an  alarming  extent) 
rendered  absolutely  necessary. — 
Having  hoped,  had  circumstances 
permitted,  to  have  proceeded  up 
the  river  at  an  earlier  period,  I  had. 
committed  to lieut. -gen.  sir  E.  Coote 
the  direction  of  the  details  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  operations  before 
Flushing  ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  - 
express  my  sense  of  the  unremitting 
zeal  and  exei  tions  with  which  he  has. 
conducted  the  arduous  service  in¬ 
trusted  to  him,  in  which  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  lieut  -colonels  Walsh 
and  Offeree,  attached  to  him  as 
assistants  in  the  adjutant  and  quar— 
ter-master-general’s  department. — ■■ 
P  fere  follow  some  encomiums  on 
the  troops.]  The  active  and  per¬ 
severing  exertions  of  the  corps  oft 
royal  engineers  have  been  conduct¬ 
ed  with  much  skill  and  judgement: 
by  col.  Fyers,  aided  by  lieut.-col. . 
D’Arcey  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  di¬ 


stinguished  conduct  of  the  officers; 


-and  men  of  the  royal  artillery,  un¬ 
der  the  able  direction  and  animat¬ 
ing  example  of  brig. -gen.  M‘Leod. 
— The  seamen,  whose  labours  had 
been  so  useful  to  the  army,  sought 
their  reward  in  a  further  opportuni-  • 
ty  to  distinguish  themselves  ;  and 
one  of  the  batteries  was  according¬ 
ly  intrusted  to  them,  and  which  i 
they  served  with  admirable  vigour  t 
and  effect. — I  must  here  beg  to  ex¬ 
press  my  strong  sense  of  the  con¬ 
stant  and  cordial  cooperation  ©f 
the  navy  on  all  occasions ;  and  my 
warmest  acknowledgements  are 
most  particularly  due  to  capt.  Cock- 
burn  of  the  Belleisle,  command¬ 
ing  the  flotilla,  and  capt.  Richard¬ 
son  of  the  Caesar,  commanding  the 
brigade  of  seamen  landed  with  the 
army.  [I  have  the  honour  to  en¬ 
close  a  return  of  the  garrison  of 
Flushing  ;  in  addition  to  which  I 
have  learned  that,  besides  the  num¬ 
ber 
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her  killed,  which  was  considerable, 
upwards  of  1000  wounded  men 
were  transported  to  Cadsand  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  complete  investment  of 
the  town. — I  also  subjoin  a  state-  . 
meat  of  deserters  and  piisoners  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  garrison  of  Flushing. 
— 'This  dispatch  will  be  delivered 
to  your  lordship  by"  my  first  aid- 
de-camp,  major  Bradford,  who  is 
fully  qualified  to  give  your  lord- 
ship  further  information,  and  whom 
I  beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend 
to  his  majesty’s  protection. 

Chatham. 

[Here  follow  the  art'cles  of  capi¬ 
tulation.  The  garrison  of  Flushing, 
amounting  to  4379  men*,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  march  out  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war,  but  are  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  th^  glacis,  and  be 
sent  prisoners  of  war  to  England* 
The  other  stipulations,  which  shoved 
that  the  whole  island  is  to  be  per-* 
manently  annexed  to  the  British 
empire,  relate  entirely  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  arrangements.” — The 
return  of  prisoners  and  deserters 
taken  in  the  island  of  Waicheren 
amounts  to  1700  rank,  and  file. — 
Our  loss,  we  rejoice  to  state,  is  tri¬ 
vial,  consisting  of  3  officers,  23  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  15  officers,  and  94 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

Admiralty -office,  Aug.  20. 
Dispatches  were  received  last  night 

from  sir  R.  J.  Strachan,  address¬ 
ed  to  the  hon.  W.  W.  Pole. 

St.  Domingo ,  Flushing-roai  Is,  Aug.  17* 

Sir,  I  have  much  satisfaction  in 
acquainting  yon,  lor  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  their  lordships,  tliat  the 
town  and  garrison  of  Flushing  have 


capitulated  on  the  terms  a  copy  of 
which  I  send  herewith. — Their  lord- 
ships  have  already  been  apprised  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded 
up  the  Scheldt,  with  the  division  of 
frigates  under  lord  W.  -  Stuart,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  flotilla 
had  advanced  to  Rathz,  in  the  charge 
of  sir  H.  Popham,  by  whom  the 
enemy  were  driven  above  Lillo, 
where  their  ships  and  gun-brigs  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position.  The 
command  of  the  important  service 
of  the  Scheldt  I  have  given  to  sir 
R.  Keats  y  and  he  has  my  direc¬ 
tions  to  cooperate  with  lieut.-ge- 
neral  the  earl  of  Rosslyn,  as  well  as 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power  for 
capturing  or  destroying  the  fleet 
and  flotilla  of  the  enemy — Rear- 
admiral  lord  Gardner  remained 
with  the  ships  named  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  f  off  Dykeshook,  and  his  lord¬ 
ship  had  received  my  direction  to 
hold  that  squadron  in  readiness  to 
go  against  the  garrison  of  Flush¬ 
ing. — On  the  12th  inst.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  lord  Chatham,  that  the 
advanced  batteries  were  sufficiently 
prepared  to  open  on  the  enemy  the 
day  following,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  as  it  appeared  to 
me  of  consequence  that  the  line-of- 
b  at  tie-  ships  should  pass  the  town  at 
the  same  moment,  I  therefore  a- 
bandoned  my  intention  of  going  up 
to  the  advanced  flotilla,  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Dykeshook,  hoisted  my 
flag  in  the  St.  Domingo.  The  bat¬ 
teries  opened  on  the  garrison,  as  it 
was  previously  settled,  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  the 
lire  was  returned  with  great  vigour 
by  the  enemy. — The  bombs  and 


*  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  next  dispatch,  dated  the  18th  inst.,  incloses  the  articles 
of  capitulation  of  the  isiand®  of  Schawen  and  Dttiveland,  and  corrects  this  re!.urn 
of  the  garrison  of  Flushing,  which  amounted  to  5803  men;  and  these  added  to  the 
number  kdled  or  taken  prisoners,  make  the  force  originally  opposed  to  us  in  Wai¬ 
cheren  amount  to  9000  men. 

f  St.  Domingo,  Blake,  Pvepulse,  Victorious,  Denmark,  Audacious,  and  Venerable. 
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gun-vessels  under  the  direction  of 
capt.  Cockburn,  of  the  Belleisle, 
were  most  judiciously  placed  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  town  ;  and 
to  the  south-west,  capt.  Owen,  of 
the  Clyde,  had,  with  equal  skill  and 
judgement,  placed  the  bomb- and 
other  vessels  under  his  orders,  I 
had  much  satisfaction  in  witnessing 
the  fire  that  was  kept  up  by  the 
squadrons  under  the  command  of 
these  two  officers,  and  the  precision 
with  which  the  shells  were  thrown 
from  the  bombs.  Unfortunately, 
the  wind  was  too  scant  to  allow  me 
to  weigh  when  the  batteries  open¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  proving  more  favourable 
the  following  day,  I  immediately 
put  that  intention  into  execution, 
and  at  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
14th  proceeded  with  the  ships  al¬ 
ready  named  towards  Flushing 

#  O' 

meaning  to  pass  to  a  more  conveni¬ 
ent  anchorage  for  placing  the  squa¬ 
dron  against  it,  when  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  should  appear  to benecessary . — 
This  squadron  was  led  in  by  the  St. 
Domingo,  bearing  my  flag,  and  I 
was  followed  by  the  Blake,  with 
the  flag  of  rear-admiral  lord  Gard¬ 
ner  ;  the  other  ships  advanced  in 
succession.  Soon  after  we  had 
opened  our  fire,  the  wind  came 
more  southerly,  and  the  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  grounded  inside  of  the  Dog- 
Sand.  Lord  Gardner,  not  know¬ 
ing  our  situation,  passed  inside  of 
us,  by  which  the  Blake  also  ground-! 
ed.  The  other  ships  were  imme¬ 
diately  directed  to  haul  off,  and  an¬ 
chor  as  previously  intended. — Af¬ 
ter  being  some  time  in  this  situation, 
during  which  the  enemy’s  file 
Slackened,  by  the  active  and  zea¬ 
lous  exertions  of  capt.  Owen  of  the 
Clyde,  who  came  to  our  assistance, 
and  anchored  close  to  the  St.  Do- 
-  mingo,  she  was  got  off ;  and  soon 
after  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  Blake  also  afloat,  and  comp  to 


anchor  with  the  rest  of  the  squa¬ 
dron.- — I  was  much  pleased  with, 
the  conduct  and  exertions  of  capt.. 
Gill,  of  the  St.  Domingo,  and  his 
officers,  and  with  the  steadiness,, 
energy,  and  good  order  of  the  ship’s 
company.  Lord  Gardner  bears 
equal  testimony  to  the  behaviour  - 
of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines; 
of  the  Blake ;  and  his  lordship  men¬ 
tions  the  assistance  he  received  frorni 
capt.  Codrington  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise. — The  fire  of  the 
enemy  towards  the  evening  had  l 
considerably  abated  ;  rue  town  was; 
burning  in  many  places,  and  muchi 
damage  was  done  to  the  houses. . 
At  seven  o’clock  I  received  a  mes¬ 


sage  from  lieut.-gen.  sir  E.  Coote,. 
requesting  I  would  cease  hostilbr 
tiths,  as  a  summons  had  been  sent: 
into  Flushing  ;  but  at  night  the  fire1 
■  pain  commenced,  and  was  kept: 


T?p  without  intermission  until  two  > 
o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  15th,, 


when  the  French  commandant  gen>, 
Monnet  offered  to  surrender.  This 
was  communicated  to  me  by  the* 
lieut. -general,  and  in  consequence  I 
directed  the  flag  of  truce  to  be: 
hoisted  at  day-light  on  board  his; 
majesty’s  ships,  and  that  hostilities, 
should  cease. 

The  lieutenant-general  having 
also  intimated  his  wish  that  two  i 
commissioners  should  he  sent  on  the 
part  of  the  navy,  to  assist  in  the  • 
proposed  capitulation,  I  according¬ 
ly  nominated  lord  Gardner  to  meet 
sir  E.  Coote  at  East  Zouburg,  and 
to  take  with  him  capt.  Cockburn, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  part  of  the  army.  Short¬ 
ly  after,  1  received  a  message  from 
tiie  earl  of  Chatham,  requesting  to 
see  me  at  Zouburg.  On  my  arri- 
val  there,  I  found  his  lordship  had 
selected  col.  Long,  adjutant-gene* 
nil  of  the  army,  and  capt.  Cock- 
burn,  to  be  the  commissioners  for 

settling 
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settling  the  terms  of  capitulation* 
which  were  finally  concluded  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  15th. 

[The  dispatch  concludes  with 
commendations  on  rear-admirals 
Otway,  Keats,  and  lord  Gardner, 
sir  H.  Popham,  captains  C.  Ri¬ 
chardson  and  Blarney,  of  the  Ctesar 
and  Harpy,  and  1st  lieut.  May,  of 
the  St.  Domingo.’] 

R.  J.  Strachhn. 
[Here  follows  a  letter  from  ad¬ 
miral  Keats,  stating  that  sir  H. 
Popham  had,  with  a  division  of  gun¬ 
boats,  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  East  and  West  Scheldt. 
— Another  from  capt.  Cockburn, 
who  commanded  the  flotilla  of  gun¬ 
boats,  praising  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command  ;  and  an  inclo¬ 
sure  from  capt.  Otway,  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  relative  to  a  detachment  of 
seamen  and  marines  placed  under 
the  orders  ol  capt.  Richardson,  of 
the  Cassar,  and  employed  in  con¬ 
structing  and  manning  several  bat¬ 
teries,  which  service  they  executed 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  ef¬ 
fect.] 

The  only  naval  officers  killed,  are 
lieut.  Rennie,  of  the  Marlborough, 
and  lieut.  Russell  and  surgeon  Burn¬ 
side,  of  the  San  Josef.  None  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  Total — seamen 
killed  18,  and  37  wounded. 

D owning-street,  Aug.  26. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been 
received  from  major  Maxwell, 
of  the  royal  African  corps,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  viscount  Castlereagh. 

i Senegal,  July  18. 
My  lord,  When  I  had  last  the 
honour  of  writing  to  your  lordship, 
I  communicated  such  information 
as  I  had  received  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  French  colony  of 
Senegal,  and  my  opinion  of  the 
.practicability  of  reducing  it  with  a 
small  force :  I  also  mentioned  the 
annoyance  we  had  received  at  Goree 


and  its  vicinity,  from  their  pri¬ 
vateers,  during  the  absence  of  ships 
of  war  from  that  station.  On  the 
21th  June,  commodore  Columbine 
arrived  at  Goree  with  the  Solebay 
frigate,  and  brig  Tigress,  having 
the  colonial  schooner  George,  Agin- 
court  transport,  and  several  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  under  convoy  :  and 
having  communicated  to  him  what 
intelligence  I  had  lately  obtained, 
we  thought  the  reduction  of  Sene- 
gal  practicable  with  the  force  we 
possessed,  provided  no  obstacles 
should  prevent  our  being  able  to  pass 
the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
To  this  attempt  I  was  induced  by 
considerations  which  I  trust  your  / 
lordship  willconceivetobeof  weight. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  the  colony  of 
itself  would  he  an  acquisition  of 
importance  to  the  nation,  from  its 
commerce :  that  by  the  French 
government,  as  it  had  always  been 
much  valued,  its  loss  would  be 
proportionally  felt ;  and  that  by 
driving  the  enemy  from  their  sole 
p;  ^session  on  the  coast,  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  settlements,  and  the  British 
commerce,  would  be  more  secure, 
and  more  easily  protected.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  procured  some  light 
vessels  and  boats,  the  best  adapted 
for  passing  the  bar,  a  detachment  of 
the  garrison  of  Goree,  consisting 
of  6  officers,  6  serjeants,  4  drum¬ 
mers,  and  150  rank  and  file,  was 
emoarked  on  board  the  Agincourt 
transport  on  the  4th  of  July,  when 
we  sailed,  and  anchored  at  the  bar 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  Next 
morning  .  commodore  Columbine 
was  of  opinion  the  troops  might  be 
passed  over  the  bar,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  effected  through  much 
difficulty  by  the  exertions  of  the 
navy-  We  unfortunately,  however, 
lost  a  schooner  and  sloop,  contain¬ 
ing  much  of  our  provisions  and  am¬ 
munition  5  and  the  schooner  George 
(14)  went 
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went  on  shore  inside  the  bar.  I 
landed  the  detachment,  and  GO  royal 
marines  from  the  ships  of  war,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  I 
took  np  a  position,  with  a  view  to 
wait  till  provisions  could  be  passed 
from  the  shipping,  and  the  schooner 
George  could  be  got  off.  We  then 
learnt  that  the  enemy  had  made  a 
formidable  line  of  defence  at  the 
post  of  the  Babagtie,  12  miles  up 
the  river,  where  there  is  a  battery, 
in  front  of  which  three  cannoniers 
and  four  other  vessels  were  moored, 
and  the  whole  protected  by  a  strong 
boom  drawn  across  the  river.  .  Oil 
the  9lh  we  were  attacked,  but 
speedily  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  within  their  line  at  Ba- 
bague  ;  after  which  we  returned  to 
get  off  the  schooner,  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  on  the  following  evening. 
The  1 1  th  was  employed  in  refit¬ 
ting  the  schooner,  and  embarking 
provisions  and  water.  The  Solebay 
frigate  and  Derwent  sloop  of  war 
were  ordered  to  anchor  opposite  to 
the  post  of  Bubague,  and  bombard 
it,  which  was  executed  with  much 
effect.  During  the  night,  in  shift¬ 
ing  her  birth,  the  Solebay  unfortu¬ 
nately  got  aground,  but  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  enabled  her  still  to  annoy 
the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
the  12th  the  troops  were  embarked, 
and  the  flotilla  proceeded  up  the 
river,  till  just  without  gun-shot  of 
the  enemy’s  line  of  defence  ;  and 
when  every  thing  was  in  readiness 
for  a  night  attack,  we  received  in¬ 
formation  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  French  commandant  to  capi¬ 
tulate. — Willing  to  spare  an  unne¬ 
cessary  effusion  of  human  blood, 
the  attack  was  postponed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  we  discovered 
that  the  boom  was  broken,  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  the  battery 
and  vessels,  leaving  their  colours 
flying,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  let¬ 


ter  was  received  from  messrs.  De- 
grigny  a»d  Durecu,  in  the  name  of 
the  commandant  of  Senegal,  offer¬ 
ing  to  capitulate.  Mr.  Heddle,  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  forces,  wlm  had  acted 
as  my  aid-de-camp  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  was  sent  forward  to  treat! 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  the  articles  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  which  1  in  close,  and  which  l 
we  ratified.  I  immediately  took, 
possession  of  the  battery  of  Isle  aux 
Anglais  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  battery  of  Guelander 
facing  the  town. — Next  morning 
the' garrison  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  embarked.  We  then 
found  that  the  force  which  had  been 
employed  against  us  amounted  to 
160  regular  soldiers,  and  24-0  mili¬ 
tia  and  volunteers.  We  had  no  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  count  on  much 
opposition  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  enemy’s  force. 

[The  dispatch  concludes  with 
speaking  in  high  terms  of  captain 
Titley,  lieutenant  Bones,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and 
marines,  as  well  as  Mr.  Heddle, 
assistant  commissary  Hamilton, 
and  captain  Odium,  the  bearer  of 
the  dispatch. 

“  C.  W,  Maxwell, 

Major  R.  A.  corps. 

The  following  letter  from  Beach v- 

O  j 

Head  will  afford  a  striking 
proof  to  posterity  of  the  trium¬ 
phant  superiority  of  England  on 
her  favourite  element,  the  ocean! 

Be  achy  -Head,  Bug.  22. 
This  morning  I  was  witness  to 
the  easy  capture  of  two  vessels  off 
this  place  by  a  lugger  privateer, 
carrying  11  guns,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  sailed  for  the  French  coastal- 
together.  Privateers  are  continu¬ 
ally  lurking  about  this  and  the 
neighbouring  coast;  a  frigate  is 
stationed  off  Hastings,  but  of  no 

usej 
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use;  it  is  a  most  mortifying  scene 
to  an  Englishman  to  view  from  his 
own  shores  the  audacity  oi  a 
Frenchman — the  navy  wc  possess 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  their  own  ports;  yet  we  see 
here  every  day  some  disgrace  prac¬ 
tised  upon  ours;  it  is  expected,  and 
no  doubt  is  entertained  by  the 
officer  at  the  signal-post  here,  that 
to-morrow  morning  the  same  priva¬ 
teer  will  appear  off  the  coast. 
About  an  hour  after  the  capture, 
near  30  coasters  hove  in  sight,  part 
of  ■w  hich  inevitably  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Theadmiralty  is  extreme¬ 
ly  neglectful,  and  the  country  justly 
calls  aloud  for  explanation.  A  few 
cutters  would  ke^p  clear  the  coast, 
for  want  of  which  our  trade  is  an¬ 
noyed,  and  our  country  is  insulted. 
Ir  is  to  be  observed,  that  frigates 
are  of  no  use  off  this  coast! 

Nine  o’clock,  P.  M.  —  T wo  more 
privateers  have  just  appeared  in 
view,  and  about  15  sail  of  coasters 
are  in  si  girt  also  ! 

From  Newjiaven,  also,  several 
letters  to  the  same  tune  have  been 
received : — 

Ak  vj  haven,  Aug.  22. 

Not  a  day  has  passed  for  more 
than  a  week,  without  an  enemy’s 
cruizer  being  in  sight  of  this  place; 
and  there  are  often  three  or  four 
large  luggers,  which  have  taken 
several  vessels.  Yesterday  evening 
three  privateers  were  in  sight  ;  and 
as  the  Oporto  Heet  passed  in  the 
night  without  convoy,  there  is 
no  doubt  thaf  m.any  will  be  missing, 
as  the  privateers  might  capture  as 
many  as  they  could  man.  I  saw 
one  of  the  privateers  this  morning 
capture  a  galliot  and  a  schooner, 
with  which  she  bore  away  to  lee¬ 
ward.  Twenty  sail  of  vessels  are 
now  in  sight,  and  we  have  not  ob¬ 
served  a  British  cruizer  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time* 
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<i  Nevuhaven,  An?.  24. 

A  galliot  was  taken  off  this  place 
yesterday,  and  a  brig  this  morning. 

P.  S.  A  ship,  apparently  of  6  or 
700  tons,  burthen,  has  just  been 
taken  by  a  privateer. 

Eastbourne ,  An?.  24. 

•  >  3  Ci 

Two  ships  were  taken  off  Bea- 
chy-head  last  night,  by  two 
French  luggers;  one  of  them,  I 
believe,  was  from  Oporto,  the  other 
I  took  to  be  an  American  ;  making 
ten  vessels  taken  off  the  Head 
within  a  few  days.  We  have  only 
the  Alpha  schooner  on  this  station'; 
the  Aspera  sloop  of  war  was  here, 
but  1  have  not  seen  her  for  three 
weeks.  The  signal  is  now  dying  at 
the  Head  for  two  luggers,  which 
have  taken  a  brig  and  a  sloop,  and 
sent  them  for  France  :  at  present 
there  is  nothing  hereto  molest  them. 

military  general  orders. 

The  commander-in-chief  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  commands  to 
notify  to  the  army  the  splendid 
victory  obtained  by  his  troops  in 
Spain  under  the  command  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  the  right  hon.  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  last  month,  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  His  majesty 
is  confident  that  his  army  will  learn 
with  becoming  exultation,  that  the 
enemy,  afie:  escaping  by  a  precipi¬ 
tate  retreat  from  the  well-concerted 
attack  with  which  s'r  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army,  had  threatened  him  on 
the  2 4th  of  July,  concentrated  his 
force,  by -calling  to  his  aid  the 
corps  under  the  French  gen.  Sebas- 
tiani  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid  ; 
and,  thus  reinforced,  again  ap¬ 
proached  the  allied  army  on  the 
27th  of  July  ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
owing  to  the  local  circumstances 
cf  its  position,  and  to  the  deliberate 
pur  pose  of  the  enemy  to  direct  his 

whole 
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■whole  efforts  against  the  troops  of 
his  majesty,  the  British  army  sus¬ 
tained  nearly  the  whole  weight  of 
this  great  contest,  and  has  acquired 
the  glory  ot  having  vanquished 
a  French  army,  double  their  num¬ 
bers.  not  in  a  short  and  partial 
struggle,  but  in  a  battle  obsti¬ 
nately  contested  on  two  successive 
days  (net  wholly  discontinued  even 
throughout  the  intervening  night), 
and  fought  under  circumstances 
which  brought  both  armies  into 
close  and  ,  repeated  combat.  The 
king,  in  contemplating  so  glorious 
a  display  of  the  valour  and  prowess 
of  his  troops,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  command  that  his  royal 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
army  serving  under  the  command 
of  lieut.  gen.  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
shall  be  thus  publicly  declared  in 
general  orders. 

The  commander-in-chief  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  commands  to  sig- 
nify,  in  the  most  marked  and  spe¬ 
cial  manner,  the  sense  his  majesty 
entertains  of  lieutenant-general  sir 
A.  Wellesley’s  personal  services 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  not 
less  displayed  in  the  result  of  the 
battle  itself,  than  in  the  consum¬ 
mate  ability,  valour,  and  military 
resource,  with  which  the  many  diffi- 
culties  of  this  arduous  and  protract¬ 
ed  contest  were  met  and  provided 
forby  his experienceand  judgement. 
The  conduct  of  lieutenant-general 
Sherbrooke,  second  in  command, 
has  entitled  him  to  the  king’s  mark¬ 
ed  approbation.  His  majesty  has 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  led  on  the  troops  to 
the  charge  with  the  bayonet — a 
species  of  combat  which  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  so  well  accords  with  the 
dauntless  character  of  British  sol¬ 
diers.  His  majesty  has  noticed 
with  the  same  gracious  approba¬ 
tion,  the  conduct  of  the  several 


general  and  other  officers.  A1  . 
have  done  their  duty  ;  most  of  then  \ 
have  had  occasions  of  eminently  I 
distinguishing  themselves,  the  in 
stances  of  which  have  not  escapee  i 
his  majesty’s  attention.  It  is  hi 
majesty’s  command,  that  his  royal 
approbation  and  thanks  shall  be 
given,  in  the  most  distinct  and  most; 
particular  manner,  to  the  non-com-, 
missioned  officers  and  private  mem 
In  no  instance  have  they  displayed 
with  greater  lustre  their  native  va, 
lour  and  characteristic  energy  ;  now 
have  they  on  any  former  occasion 
more  decidedly  proved  their  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  inveterate  enemy  of: 
their  country.  Brilliant,  however;, 
as  is  the  victory  obtained  at  Taia-i ; 
vera,  it  is  not  solely  on  that  ocean 
sion  that  lieutenant-general  sir  A. 
Wellesley,  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  are  entitled  to  his 
majesty’s  applause.  The  impor¬ 
tant  service  effected  in  an  early  part 
of  the  campaign  by  the  same  army' 
under  the  command  of  the  same 
distinguished  general,  by  the  rapid 
march  on  the  Douro,  the  passage 
of  that  river,  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy,  and  his  expulsion 
from  the  territory  of  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ancient  and  most  faithful  al¬ 
lies,  are  circumstances  which  have, 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  hist 
majesty’s  mind  ;  and  have  induced 
his  majesty  to  direct,  that  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  arduous  and  eventful 
campaign  shall  be  thus  recorded, 
as  furnishing  splendid  examples  of 
military  skill,  fortitude,  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise,, 
calculated  to  produce  emulation  in 
every  part  of  his.  army,  and  largely 
to  add  to  the  renown  and  to  the  mi- 
tary  character  of  the  British  nation. 
By  order  of  the  right,  hon.  the 
c o mm  an  d  er-in-ch  i  ef, 

Harry  Calvert,  adj.  gen. 
Horse  Guards ,  IS  Aug.  1800. 

Z1TTAU 
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4.  The  archduke  Charles  thus 
noticed  to  the  army  his  resignatr  n  : 
a  Veiy  important  reasons  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  request  his  majesty 
to  accept  my  resignation  of  the 
command  of  the  army  intrusted  to 
me.  I  yesterday  received  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
orders  to  transfer  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  to  the  general  of  cavalry 
prince  of  Lichtenstein.  While  I 
leave  the  army,  I  take  the  most 
lively  interest  in  its  fate.  The  per¬ 
fect  conviction  I  have  of  its  bravery, 
the  confidence  I  place  in  it,  and  the 
constant  habit  of  dedicating  my 
exertions  to  its  service,  render  this 
separation  indescribably  painful.  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  participates  in, 
and  returns  the  sentiment. 

(Signed)  “  Charles.’’ 

Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  has 
very  extensive  estates  in  Germany, 
part  of  which  has  been  he  scene  of 
warfare.  His  loss  of  property 
amounts  to  upwards  of  2,000,000 
of  florins. 

The  contributions  imposed  on  the 
Austrian  provinces  have  been  di¬ 
vided,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  as 
follows  : 

U pper  Austria  88,000,000  ,r ranks, 
Lowrer  Austria  50,000,000,  Saltz- 
burgh  1 1,400,000,  Stir ia44, 880,000, 
Carinthia  18,210,000,  Carniola 
1.5,260,000,  Gorina S 10, 0Q0,  Trieste 
(exclusive  of  the  city)  2,410,000, 
Hungary  7,680,000,  Znaym 
7,490,000.— Total  196,240,000. 

The  Tyroleans  still  continue  to 
maintain  a  now  unavailing  warfare  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  these  brave  peo¬ 
ple  sufficiently  manifest  the  facility 
with  which  French  aggression 

O  o 

might  be  repelled,  did  princes  and 
cabinets,  who  have  at  their  disposal 
the  resources  of  great  states,  exert 
themselves  with  the  same  vigour  and 
resolution. 
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Among  the  expedients  resorted 
to  by  the  Tyroleans  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  fire-arms,  was  the  use 
of  wooden  guns — some  of  these, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bavarians,  have  been  lodged  in  the 
arsenal  at  Munich ;  whither  vast 
crowds  resort  daily  to  view  them. 

Dr.  Schneider,  the  leader  of  the 
Vorarlian  peasantry,  who  had  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  on  a  promise  of 
pardon,  has  been  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Asperg. 

The  insurrection  in  ,th<?  vallev  of 

j 

the  Inn  had  dreadful  consequences. 
Besides  Schwartz,  17  villages  are 
in  ruins.  From  thence  as  far  as 
Kufstein  and  the  pass  of  Strubb, 
whole  espaliers  of  dead  peasants 
are  seen  hanging. 

In  sprue  k>  dug.  15. 

■Along  the  whole  neighbouring 
frontiers  of  the  Tyrol  general  in¬ 
surrection  prevails  Wounded  men 
have  been  brought  here  from  the 
environs  of  Hin  de  Lang,  five 
leagues  south  from  Kempton.  The 
nr  to  ious  chief  Kofer,  of  Passaver, 
has  h  id  the  audacity  to  reply  to  the 
French  order  to  appear  in  Inspruck 
by  the  10th  of  August,  That  he 
would  co  ne,  but  accompanied  by 
10,000  sharp  shooters,  it  ifshe  who 
now  occupies  the  Brenner,  with  a 
large  force  of  peasants.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
pass  of  Burgh,  not  far  from  Stei- 
nach,  has  not  succeeded.  They 
depended  not  so  much  on  firing, 
as  pieces  of  rock  and  beams  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which  they  hurl  from  the  high 
mountains  on  both  sides  into  the 
narrow  valley. 

The  aeronaut  Garnerin  lately 
ascended  from  Tivoli,  a  pleasure- 
garden  at  Paris,  at  ten  at  night ; 
and  descended  between  seven  and 
eight  the  following  morning  at 
Vaeis,  a  small  league  from  Aix-la*. 
Chapelle,  in thecircle  or  Westphalia. 

The 
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The  French  papers  give  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  prefects  of  Brussels, 
Jemappe,  the  Seine,  and  some  di¬ 
stricts,  on  the  occasion  of  calling 
out  the  national  guards  to  oppose 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  En¬ 
glish  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  these 
-addresses  worthy  of  remark,  further 
than  as  they  show,  that  Bona¬ 
parte  had  carried  into  action,  either 
on  the  Danube  or  in  Spain,  the 
whole  of  his  regular  troops,  leaving 
even  his  capital  to  the  defence  of 
its  citizens. 

Letter  from  the  French  minister  of  police 
to  the  mayor  of  Paris. 

“  Sir,  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
the  English,  whose  power  was  lost 
if  war  ceased  upon  the  continent, 
wished  to  burn  Copenhagen.  Now 
that  Austria  is  ready  to  receive 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  the  En¬ 
glish  would  burn  Flushing  ;  they 
threaten  with  their  bombs  Antwerp, 
whose  dock- yards,  lately  so  desert¬ 
ed,  have  rapidly  increased,  at  the 
voice  of  our  emperor,  the  fleets  that 
weie  preparing  to  conquer  those  of 
England.  The  English  flatter  them¬ 
selves  with  being  able  to  set  (ire  to 
our  coasts.  Of  her  own  accord,  all 
France  will  fly  to  their  defence ; 
but  we  must  regulate  this  noble  im¬ 
pulse,  in  order  to  render  it  useful. 
Avhat  is  -die  force  of  Napoleon’s 
army  of  reserve?  Ask  the  ministers 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James.  We 
.can  now  reply  to  them.  The  army 
covers  in  its  rapid  march  the  roads 
from  Paris  to  Antwerp — let  them 
send  their  agents  to  count  it.  Let 
them  know,  that  not  a  soldier  from 
the  armies  of  Napoleon  will  quit 
his  standards  to  come  and  defend 
the  territory  of  his  empire.  What 
Frenchmen  would  not  take  up  arms 
when  tne  sod  of  Prance  is  touched 
by  the  encmf  ?  Are  not  the  French 
armies  national  guards,  and  the  na¬ 
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tional  guards  armies  ?  The  audacii 
of  the  English  only  prepares  a  ne: 
trophy  for  the  trophies  drat  are  t 
decorate  the  feast  of  peace.  Si 
you  take  a  particular  interest  in  th 
glory  of  this  capital.  Too  often 
our  enemies  have  accused  it  of  hav 
ing  energy  only  in  tumults.  Lee 
it  at  once  confound  the  calumnie. 
of  its  enemres.and  their  inccndiar  - 
hopes.  On  the  east  and  on  the  west 
France  is  victorious  200  league 
from  her  frontiers.  She  will  also 
triumph  in  the  interior,  in  order  thar 
no  kind  of  glory  may  be  wanting.’ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the: 

ministers  of  state  which  have  beer- 

created  dukes :  the  minister  secre-: 
/ 

tary  of  state  (Maret  j,  duke  of  Bas- 
sano  ;  the  minister  of  foi  eign  affairs 
(Champagne ),  duke  of  Cadore;  the-. 
minisUrof general  police  (Zouche), 
duke  of  Otranto  ;  the  minister  of 
finance  (Gaudin),  duke  of  Gaeta  ; 
the  minister  of  war  (gen.  Clarke), 
duke  of  Velletri ;  the  minister  of 
justice  (Regnier),  duke  of  Massa 
and  Carrara. 

The  mayor  of  Antwerp  has  issued 

the  following  proclamation  : 

“  Our  advantageous  situation, 
the  flourishing  state  to  which  our 
city  was  destined,  and  at  which  it 
had  partly  arrived  ;  the  great  de¬ 
posits  which  were  within  our  walls  ; 
have  drawn  on  us  the  envy  of  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  France. 
Her  interest  requires  our  downfall. 
Willingly  would  she  make  our 
beautiful  city  another  Copenhagen  ; 
but  the  mind  of  the  great  Napoleon 
is  careful  for  our  fate.  From  his 
continual  affection  for  his  good  city 
of  Antwerp,  lie  has  sent  us  a  prince 
to  defend  and  deliver  us,  who  is 
the  honour  of  France,  and  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  army.  Our  governor, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  civil 
and  military  virtues,  will  cooperate 
for  this  purpose  with  the  well-dis- 
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ciplined  and  brave  troops  of  the 
general.  On  our  part  also  we  have 
duties  to  fulfil,  and  have  already 
!  made  a  beginning.  Full  of  conf¬ 
idence,  we  have  remained  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
t  cooperate  with  ardour  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  defence.  Let  us  then  continue 
j  to  give  every  proof  of  our  unshaken 
resolution.  His  majesty  the  em- 
I  peror  has  ordered  that  this  city  and 
the  inhabitants  shall  provide  them- 
;  selves  with  all  necessary  provisions 
!  for  six  months.  Admirable  is  the 
providential  care. which  the  wisdom 
of  the  hero  takes  lor  us,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  this  care  does  not  originate 
from  fear  ;  for  none  of  us  can  with 
reason  know  fear.  A  committee 
from  the  municipal  council,  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  ful¬ 
fil  this  salutary  command,  has  been 
formed  j  but,  to  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution,  the  assistance  of  all  the  more 
wealthy  citizens  will  be  required. 
Let  us  therefore,  at  the  wise  provi¬ 
dence  of  our  emperor,  early  place 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  preparation 
against  all  possible  events.  The 
more  necessitous  classes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  may  rely  on  the  paternal 
care  of  the  magistrates,  who  will 
provide  for  their  maintenance  in 
case  of  need.  The  magistracy  will 
exert  its  endeavours  to  prove  that 
they  have  entered  into  and  fulfilled 
the  views  of  his  majesty. 

ii  Werbrouck”. 

**  From  the  hetd  of  the  mayoralty 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp.” 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  William  I  ley,  under  ostler  at 
the  Swan  in  Cher.sey,  was  married 
Aug.  8.  In  the  evening,  some  in¬ 
terruption  was  ei  ven  to  the  harmony 
of  the  new  married  couple  and  their 
friends,  by  two  young  men  who 
threw  a  stone  at  the  door.  W.  Vin¬ 
cent,  son  of  a  butcher,  coming  by, 
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was  asssailed  as  the  supposed  ag¬ 
gressor.  'This  produced  a  quarrel, 
so  much  so  that  Vincent  next  day 
watched  lley  going  to  his  business 
at  the  Swan,  and  beat  him  so  un¬ 
mercifully  as  to  break  one  of  his 
ribs,  and  caused  several  contusions 
on  his  head ;  he  was  conveyed 
home,  and  died  on  the  Sunday  fol¬ 
lowing.  Coroner’s  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of — Died  by  the  visitation 
of  God.  —  The  neighbourhood 
deeming  tills  by  no  means  correct, 
some  disorderly  proceedings  took 
place,  with  a  threat  to  pull  down 
Vincent’s  house,  &c.  Upon  this, 
the  magistrates  called  a  special 
meeting  on  the  23d  of  August.  Se¬ 
veral  medical  and  other  witnesses 
were  examined  ;  and,  after  the  most 
minute  investigation,  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  fully  satisfied  that  he 
had  died  in  consequence  of  the 
blows  he  had  recei  ved  from  W.  Vin¬ 
cent,  who  has  since  surrendered  to 
take  his  trial. — One  of  the  witnesses 
was  Mr.  Summers,  a  respectable 
young  apothecary  and  surgeon  of 
Chertsey.  After  giving  his  evi¬ 
dence,  it  was  imputed  to  him,  that, 
being  the  medical  man  who  attend¬ 
ed  Vincent’s  family,  he  had  deli¬ 
vered  himself  more  favourably  as 
to  the  cause  of  Uey*s  death  than 
the  circumstances  would  warrant, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  shelter  Vin¬ 
cent.  Hand-bills  were  published  in 
Chertsey,  and  even  doors  and  shut¬ 
ters  written  uppn,  reflecting,  in  very- 
gross  language,  on  Mr.  Summers  ; 
other  mortifying  attacks  were  like¬ 
wise  made  upon  him  by  some  of 
bis  neighbours.  At  length  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  being  naturally  of  a  de¬ 
sponding  nervous  habit,  about  se¬ 
ven  o’clock  this  morning  left  hist 
house,  and  repaired  to  the  Abbey 
river,  from  die  side  of  which,  after 
placing  his  stick  in  the  mud,  he 
threw  himself  in,  and  was  drowned. 

This 
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This  occurrence  has  produced  an 
universal  sentiment  of  keen  regret. 

FORGED  NOTES. 

By  the  late  trials  at  the  assizes 
for  Lancaster,  it  appears  that  a 
traffic  in  one-,  two-,  and  five-pound 
notes  has  existed  for  some  time  to 
a  most  alarming  extent.  The  go¬ 
vernor  and  company  of  the  Bank 
of  England  have  long  been  aware 
of  these  forgeries,  and  they  have 
taken  means  of  detecting  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  punishment  many  of  the  de¬ 
linquents.  It  appeared  that  the 
traffic  in  forged  notes  was  carried 
on  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  on  a  larger  scale  than  was 
ever  known  before  ;  and  a  witness 
stated  that  he  had  been  assured  by 
one  of  the  prisoners,  that  at  Bir-. 
mingham  he  could  buy  forged 
small  notes  by  wholesale,  enough 
to  load  a  jackass ;  and  it  appeared 
these  were  retailed  by  poor,  igno¬ 
rant,  deluded  wretches,  few  of 
whom  could  write  or  read,  at  from 
five  to  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Birmingham  was  clearly  traced  to 
be  the  fountain-head  from  whence 
these  forgeries  flowed,  and  Wales 
and  Scotland  the  parts  where  they 
were  principally  past.  Compara¬ 
tively  but  a  small  portion  found 
their  way  to  London,  as  here  they 
were  liable  to  be  detected  almost 
immediately.  It  was  found  in 
many  instances,  that  the  forgers 
bad  blundered  in  the  signatures  of 
cleiks  of  the  Bank  of  England  who 
had  long  been  dead,  and  some  of 
the  notes  bore  the  Christian  names 
cf  those  who  signed  them.  From 
these  inconsistencies,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  bad  colour  of  the  paper  of 
which  they  were  fabricated,  they 
were  not  likely  to  pass  undiscovered 
)a  -Lam don,  and  were,  therefore 
chiefly  circulated  in  remote  pans 
from  the  metropolis.  The  agents 
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of  the  Bank,  however,  have  bee 
so  extremely  vigilant,  that  thirtet 
prisoners  were  brought  to  trial! 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  deat 
blow  has  been  given  to  this  iniqu 
tons  business,  the  principal  nam< 
of  those  concerned  in  this  nefarion 
practice,  as  well  as  the  coineis't 
counterfeit  gold,  having  been  di 
covered  and  made  known. 

The  method  adopted  for  takiir 
into  custody  all  the  prisoners  of  th 
above  description,  tried  at  thes- 
assizes,  was  well  preconcerted 
Aware  that  great  alarm  would  b. 
excited  by  apprehending  them  so 
parately,  it  was  contrived  that  the 
should  all  be  taken  in  One  day,  ant 
the  25th  of  July  was  fixed,  on  act 
count  of  its  being  near  the  time  o 
the  commencement  of  the  assizes 
Nadin,  the  constable  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  gave  in  the  court  the  follow, 
ing  account  relative  to  the  particu 
lars  of  taking  a  notorious  vender  o: 
forged  noHs,  of  the  name  of  Bol 
ton  .-—About  one  o’clock  on  the- 
morning  of  the  25th  of  July  last; 
with  proper  asssistants,  he  went  to 
the  prisoner’s  house.  He  knocked,, 
but  the  door  not  being  opened,  he 
forced  it,  and  got  in.  The  place 
was  all  darkness  ;  but  hearing  a 
noise,  and  somebody  going  up 
stairs,  he  at  length  found  out  the* 
staircase,  pursued,  and  took  a  man1 
prisoner  ;  he  followed  and  secured" 
another,  which  proved  to  be  Bol¬ 
ton,  who,  as  well  as  the  other,  hadi 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt.  A  lighted 
candle  having  been  by  ihis'Time 
procured,  on  further  search,  the 
prisoner’s  daughter  was  found. 
Nadin  then  went  into  the  back 
room,  where  he  found,  hid  in  the 
closet,  Bolton’s  wife,  who  was 
quite  undressed.  Having  thus  seiz¬ 
ed  on  all  the  persons  in  the  house, 
lie  began  his  search  for  the  forged 
notes.  Among  the  coals  were 

found 
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found  92  notes  of  1/.  each  ;  in  a 
large  mug  with  water  in  it,  many 
more  of  the  same  description,  a 
quantity  torn  in  pieces,  and  two  51. 
notes  ;  in  a  pickling-jar,  with  li¬ 
quor  in  it,  were  found  forty-one 
2/.  notes,  with  a  quantity  torn  to 
pieces  ;  and  in  another  room,  20 
more.  , 

The  cant  terms  for  false  notes 
are  softs  and  screens — of  counterfeit 
gold,  yellows.  It  appeared,  the 
paper  composing  the  notes  was 
manufactured  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
forgeries  executed  at  Manchester 
and  Birmingham.  Various  accounts, 
similar  to  the  above,  were  given 
by  the  officers  employed  in  taking 
into  custody  these  unhappy  deluded 
people,  who  imagined  they  were 
free  from  danger,  if  the  forged 
notes  were  not  actually  found  in 
their  possession ;  and  that  they 
cotild  not  be  convicted,  unless  by 
the  evidence  of  a  third  person  see¬ 
ing  them  take  the  money  for  the 
disposal  of  them. 

CHARGE  OF  MURDER  BY  THE 
KEEPER  OF  A  LUNATIC. 

The  following  extraordinary  trial 
came  on  at  the  last  Lancaster  as¬ 
sizes. 

William  Bell  was  charged  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  William 
Brown,  by  violence  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  while  under  his  care,  as 
keeper  of  the  asylum  at  Manches¬ 
ter  tor  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

Robert  Brown  (the  brother  of 
the  lunatic)  deposed,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  so  much  deranged  in 
his  mind,  that  it  was  agreed  by 
his  family  to  send  him  to  the  asy¬ 
lum  tor  lunatics,  where  he  and  se¬ 
veral  of  his  relatives  accompanied 
him  in  the  month  of  March  last  ; 
that  he  went  to  see  him  shortly 
afterwards  ;  when  he  saw  him,  he 
was  very  bad  ;  and  Dr.  Winstan- 


ley,  who  attends  the  patients,  in¬ 
formed  him  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  getting  better.  He  remained 
eighteen  days  in  the  asylum,  and 
then  was  fetched  away.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  very  much  deranged, 
but  knew  the  witness.  As  he  was 
getting  into  the  coach,  he  com¬ 
plained  several  times  of  his  back 
paining  him  very  much.  He  was 
taken  from  Manchester  to  Hendon, 
where,  on  hjs  promise  to  be  very 
quiet,  his  strait  waistcoat  was 
taken  off.  He  appeared  sensible 
for  several  days,  so  much  so,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  sleep  with  his 
wife.  On  the  Monday  after  the 
Friday  on  which  he  was  taken 
away,  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  asylum,  called  to  see 
him.  After  he  was  gone,  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  put  to  bed,  and,  when 
lying  on  his  back,  he  appeared  to 
be  very  uneasy, and,  in  consequence, 
the  witness  put  his  hand  under  his 
back  to  alter  his  position,  when  he 
called  out,  apparently  in  great 
agony,  “  Brother,  my  breast  bone 
is  broken.”  The'  witnesss  asked 
him  who  did  it ;  when  he  replied, 
“  Bell  did  it and  he  appeared 
quite  sensible  he  was  dying..  He 
said  his  prayers  that  afternoon,  and 
every  day  afterwards,  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  deceased  also 
told  the  witness,  on  the  Friday, 
when  he  was  taking  him  from  the 
asylum  to  his  house,  that  all  his  ribs 
were  broken  from  his  back-bone, 
except  two  ;  and  the  witness  con¬ 
ceived  him  to  be  in  a  dying  state. 
On  his  cross-examination,  he  said, 
that  at  the  time  the  deceased  first 
mentioned  his  ribs  were  broken,  he 
imagined  it  only  proceeded  from 
his  rambling  mind.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  after  Mr.  Sanderson's,  visit,  the 
deceased  complained  so  much  of 
his  ribs  being  broken,  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  induced  to  feel  them,  and 

he 
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he  was  then  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertion.  The  deceased 
complained  very  much  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  said,  it  was  he  that  had 
broken  his  ribs  and  breast-bone ; 
and  the  witness  being  convinced  his 
ribs  were  broken,  sent  for  Dr. 
Agnew  to  attend  him.  The  de¬ 
ceased  lived  two  days  after  this  : 
and  after  his  death,  witness  went 
to  the  asylum,  and  said,  “  they  had 
murdered  his  brother,”  and  made 
several  threats  against  the  prisoner. 

This  [testimony  was  also  corro¬ 
borated  bv  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
who  said  her  husband  was  continu¬ 
ally  complaining  of  his  ribs,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  prisoner ;  and 
that  he  fervently  prayed  to  God  to 
release  him  from  his  misery. 

Here  judge  Chambre  stopped 
the  evidence. — He  observed,  that 
although  the  deceased  had  lucid  in¬ 
tervals,  yet,  no  doubt,  lunatics  in 
general  had  a  great  dislike  to  their 
keepers.  With  respect  to  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  deceased  against 
the  prisoner,  he  did  not  think  they 
came  up  to  the  principle  recognised 
by  law,  of  a  person  being  in  a  dy¬ 
ing  state  ;  for  the  only  expression 
that  could  be  attributed  to  his  being 
sensible  of  his  death,  was  his  say¬ 
ing  his  prayers  ;  and  that  his  un¬ 
supported  declaration  against  tire 
prisoner  could  not  therefore  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  Sanderson  gave  the  prison¬ 
er  a  good  character  for  humanity, 
during  the  five  years  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  as  keeper.  •  I)r. 
W  instanley ,  the  physician  to  the 
asylum,  said,  that  he  had  attended 
the  deceased  twice  a  week  ;  and 
on  the  day  before  he  was  taken 
away  by  his  relatives  he  was  strip¬ 
ped  before  him,  and  stood  upright, 
which  he  thought  was  impossible 
it  bis  ribs  had  been  broken  ;  nor 
did  he  think  it  possible  the  deceased 
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could  have  lived  four  or  five  day  . 
in  the  state  he  was  described  to  boa 
He  had  attended,  with  several  sun  jj 
geons,  the  opening  of  the  bod} 
and  found  the  upper  and  lowe  \ 
part  of  the  breast-bone  completel  ; 
separated  ;  and  had  no  doubt  bu  ' 
that  his  death  was  occasioned  b 
the  injury  he  had  received  on  hi 
chest.  Five  ribs  on  each  side  wen 
found  broken ;  but  how  the  de: 
ceased  came  in  that  shocking  state; 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Th< 
jury  found  the  prisoner  —  No  i 
Guilty. 

•  •  . ! 

Downing- street,  Sept-  2. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  lieutenant-general 
lord  viscount  Wellington. 

Deleytosa ,  Aug.  8. 
My  lord,  I  apprized  your  lord- 
ship  on  the  1st  inst.  of  the  advance- 
of  a  French  corps  towards  the  Pu¬ 
erto  de  Banos,  and  of  the  probable 
embarrassments  to  the  operations 
of  the  army  which  its  arrival  at- 
Placentia  would  occasion;  and  these, 
embarrassments  having  since  exist¬ 
ed  to  a  degree  so  considerable  as  to 
oblige  us  to  fall  back,  and  to  take  up 
a  defensive  position  on  the  Tagus, 
I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  more 
at  length  with  an  account  of  what  has 
passed  upon  this  subject.  When  I  en¬ 
tered  Spain,  I  had  a  communication 
with  general  Cuesta,  through  sir  R. 
Wilson  and  colonel  Roche,  respect¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  the  Puerto  de 
Banos  and  the  Puerto  de  Perales, 
the  former  of  which,  it  was  at  last 
settled,  should  be  held  by  a  corps  to 
be  formed  under  the  marquis  de  la 
Reyna,  to  consist  of  two  battalions 
from  general  Cuesta’s  army,  and 
two  from  Hejar  ;  and  that  the  Pu¬ 
erto  de  Perales  was  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  duke  de  Parque,  by  de¬ 
tachments  from  tire  uarrison  of  Ciu- 

o 

dad  Rodrigo. — I  doubted  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity 
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pacity  of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  to  make  the  detachment 
to  the  latter  ;  but  had  so  little  doubt 
of  the  effectual  operation  of  the 
former,  that  in  writing  to  marshal 
Beresford  on  the  1 7th  July,  I  de¬ 
sired  him  to  look  to  the  Puerto  de 
Perales,  but  that  I  considered  Ba¬ 
nos  as  secure,  as  appears  by  the 
extract  of  my  letter,  which  I  in¬ 
close. — On  the  30th,  intelligence 
was  received  at  Talavera  that 
twelve  thousand  rations  had  been 
ordered  at  Fuente  Duenos  for  the 
28th,  and  twenty-four  thousand  at 
Los  Santos  for  the  same  day,  for  a 
French  corps,  which  it  was  believ¬ 
ed  was  on  its  march  towards  the 
Puerto  de  Banos. — Gen.  Cuesta  ex¬ 
pressed  some  anxiety  respecting  this 
post,  and  sent  me  a  message,  to 
propose  that  sir  R.  Wilson  should 
be  sent  there  with  his  corps.  Sir 
Robert  was  on  that  day  at, Talave¬ 
ra,  but  his  corps  was  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  towards  Escalona  ;  and  as  he 
had  already  made  himself  very  use¬ 
ful  in  that  quarter,  and  had  been 
near  Madrid,  with  which  city  he 
had  had  a  communication,  which 
I  was  desirous  of  keeping  up,  I 
proposed  that  a  Spanish  corps 
should  be  sent  to  Banos  without 
loss  of  time.  I  could  not  prevail 
with  general  Cuesta,  although  he 
certainly  admitted  the  necessity  of 
a  reinforcement  when  hp  proposed 
that  sir  Robert  should  be  sent  to 
Banos  j  and  he  was  equally  sensible 
with  myself  of  the  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  to  the  cause  from  sending  sir 
Robert  back  to  Escalona.  At  this 
time  we  had  no  further  intelligence 
of  the  enemy’s  advance  than  that 
the  rations  were  ordered ;  and  I 
had  hones  that  the  enemy  might  be 
deterred  from  advancing  by  the 
intelligence  of  our  successes  on  the 
28th,  and  that  the  troops  in  the 
Puerto  might  make  some  defence $ 
1609. 
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and  that  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  desirable  to  divert  sir 
Robert  Wilson  from  Escalona.  On 
the  30th,  however,  l  renewed  my 
application  to  gen.  Cuesta, \  to  send 
there  a  Spanish  division  of  sufficient 
strength,  in  a  letter  to  general 
O’Donoghue,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
copy, — but  without  effect ;  and  he 
did  not  detach  general  Bassecourt 
till  the  morning  of  the  2d,  after  we 
had  heard  that  the  enemy  had  en¬ 
tered  Bejar,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  troops  in  the  Puerto  would 
make  no  defence.  On  the  2d  we 
received  accounts  that  the  enemy 
had  entered  Placentia  in  two  co¬ 
lumns.  The  marquis  de  la  Reyna, 
whose  two  battalions  consisted  of 
only  690  men,  with  only  20  rounds 
of  ammunition  each  man,  retired 
from  the  Puerto  and  from  Placen¬ 
tia  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
went  to  the  bridge  of  Almaraz, 
which  he  declared  that  he  intended 
to  remove  ;  the  battalions  of  Bejar 
dispersed  without  making  any  re¬ 
sistance.  The  general  called  upon 
me  on  that  day,  and  proposed  that 
half  of  the  army  should  march  to 
the  rear  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
while  the  other  half  should  main¬ 
tain  the  post  at  Talavera.  My  an¬ 
swer  was,  that  if  by  half  the  army 
he  meant  half  of  each  army,  I  could 
only  answer,  that  I  was  ready  ei¬ 
ther  to  go  or  stay  with  the  whole 
British  army,  but  that  I  could  not 
separate  it.  He  then  desired  me  to 
choose  whether  I  would  go  qr  stay  ; 
and  I  preferred  to  go,  from  think¬ 
ing  that  the  British  troops  were 
most  likely  to  do  the  business  ef¬ 
fectually,  and  without  contest ;  and 
from  being  of  opinion  it  was  more 
important  to  us  than  to  the  Spanish 
army,  to  open  a  communication 
through  Placentia,  although  Very 
important  to  them.  With  this  de¬ 
cision  general  Cuesta  appeared  per- 
( Iv)  fectly 
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fectly  satisfied.  The  movements  of 
the  enemy  in  our  front  since  the 
1st,  had  induced  me  to  be  of  opi¬ 
nion  that,  despairing  of  forcing 
us  at  Talavera,  they  intended  to 
force  a  passage  by  Escalona,  and 
thus  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  French  corps  coming  from 
Placentia.  This  suspicion  was  con¬ 
firmed  on  the  night  of  the  2d,  by 
letters  received  from  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  of  which  I  inclose  copies  ; 
and  before  I  quitted  Talavera  on 
the  3d  I  waited  on  general  O’Do- 
noghue,  and»conversed  with  him 
upon  the  whole  of  our  situation  ; 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  possi¬ 
bility,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  enemy 
coming  through  Escalona,  general 
Cuesta  might  find  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Talavera  before  1  should 
be  able  to  return  to  him  ;  and  I 
urged  him  to  collect  all  the  carts 
that  could  be  got,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  our  hospital.  At  his  desire  I 
put  the  purport  of  this  conversation 
in  writing,  and  sent  him  a  letter  to 
be  laid  before  general  Cuesta,  of 
.which  I  inclose  a  copy.  The  British 
army  marched  on  the  3d  to  Qro- 
pesa,  general  Basseccurt’s  Spanish 
corps  being  at  Centinello,  where  I 
desired  that  it  might  halt  the  next 
day,  in  order  that  I  might  be 
nearer  it. — About  five  o’  clock  in 
the  evening,  I  heard  that  the 
French  had  arrived  from  Placentia 
at  Navalmoral,  whereby  they  were 
between  us  and  the  bridge  of  Al- 
maraz.  —  About  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  I  received  from  general 
O'Donoghue  the  letter  and  its  in¬ 
closures,  of  which  I  inclose  copies, 
announcing  to  me  the  intention  of 
general  Cuesta  to  march  from  Ta¬ 
lavera  in  the  evening,  and  to  leave 
there  my  hospital,  excepting  such 
men  as  could  he  moved  by  the 
means  he  already  had,  on  the 
ground  of  his  apprehensions  that  1 
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was  not  strong  enough  for  the  corr 
coming  from  Placentia,  arid  that  tl 
enemy  was  moving  upon  his  flan 
and  had  returned  to  Santa  Olal 
in  his  front. — I  acknowledge  th 
these  Yeasons  did  rot  appear  to  n 
sufficient  for  giving  up  so  impona 
a  post  as  Talavera,  for  exposir 
the  combined  armies  to  an  attack 
front  and  rear  at.  the  same  timr 
and  for  abandoning  my  hospita 
and  I  wrote  the  letter  of  wdiich 
inclose  a  copy.  This  unfortunate 
reached  the  general  after  he  hi 
marched,  and  he  arrived  at  Or 
pesa  shortly  after  day-light  on  tl 
morning  of  the  4th.  The  questio 
what  was  to  be  done,  was  then 
be  considered.  The  enemy,  state 
to  be  30,000  strong,  but  at  £ 
events  consisting  of  the  corps 
Soult  and  Ney,  either  united  < 
not  very  distant  from  each  othe 
and  supposed  by  marshal  Jourde 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  be  suf 
ciently  strong  to  attack  the  Britin 
army,  stated  to  be  25,000  stron 
wTere  on  one  side,  in  possession  * 
the  high  road  to  the  passage  of  tl 
Tagus  at  Almaraz,  the  bridge  : 
which  place  we  knew  had  been  r 
moved,  although  the  boats  still  n 
cessarily  remained  in  the  river.  C. 
the  other  side  we  had  reason  to  e 
pect  the  advance  of  Victor’s  cor] 
to  Talavera,  as  soon  as  gener 
Cuesta’s  march  should  be  known 
and  after  leaving  12,000  men  I 
watch  Vanegas,  and  allowing  hi; 
from  1 0  to  1 1 ,000  killed  and  woum 
ed  in  the  late  action,  this  cor| 
would  have  amounted  to  25,00 
We  could  extricate  ourselves  fro; 
this  difficult  situation  only  by  gre; 
celerity  of  movement,  to  which  tl 
troops  w’ere  unequal,  as  they  hs 
not  had  their  allowance  of  pro\ 
sions  for  several  days,  and  by  su 
cess  in  twro  battles.  If  unsuccessf 
in  either,  we  should  have  be< 

W’ithoi 
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without  a  retreat ;  and  if  Souk  and 
Ney,  avoiding  an  action,  had  re¬ 
tired  before  us*  and  had  waited  the 
arrival  of  Victor,  we  should  have 
been  exposed  to  a  general  action 
with  5 0,000  men,  equally  without 
a  retreat. 

We  had  reason  to  expect  that 
as  the  marquis  de  la  Reyna  could 
not  remove  the  boats  from  the  river 
Almaraz,  Soult  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  them. — -Our  only  retreat 

'  _  V 

was  therefore  by  the  bridge  Arco 
Bispo  ;  and  if  we  had  moved  on, 
the  enemy,  by  breaking  that  bridge 
while  the  army  should  be  engaged 
with  Soult  and  Ney,  would  have 
deprived  us  of  that  only  resource. 
—  We  could  not  take  a  position  at 
Oropesa,  as  we  thereby  left  open 
•  the  road  to  the  bridge  of  Arco  Bis¬ 
po  from  Talavera  by  Calera  ;  and 
after  considering  the  whole  subject 
maturely,  I  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  advisable  to  retire  to  the 
bridge  of  Arco  Bispo,  and  to  take 
up  a  defensive  position  upon  the 
Tagus.  I  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  last  opinion,  because  the  French 
have  now  at  least  fifty  thousand 
men  disposable  to  oppose  to  the  com¬ 
bined  armies,  and  a  corps  of  twelve 
thousand  to  watch  Vanegas  ;  and  I 
was  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the 
sooner  the  defensive  line  should  be 
taken  up,  the  more  likely  were  the 
troops  to  be  able  to  defend  it, — - 
Accordingly  I '  marched  on  the 
4th,  and  crossed  the  Tagus  by  the 
bridge  of  Arco  Bispo  ;  and  have 
continued  my  route  to  this  place, 
in  which  I  am  well  situated  to  de¬ 
fend  the  passage  of  Almaraz  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Tagus.  Ge¬ 
neral  Cuesta  crossed  the  river  on 
the  night  of  the  5th,  and  he  is  still 
at  the  bridge  of  Arco  Bispo.  About 
20 00  of  the  wounded  have  been 
brought  away  from  Talavera,  the 
remaining  1500  are  there ;  and  I 


doubt  whether,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  or  consistent  with  humanity  to 
attempt  to  remove  any  more  of 
them.— From  the  treatment  which 
some  of  the  soldiers  wounded  on 
the  2?th,  and  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  experienced  from 
them,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  always  treated  the  wounded' 
who  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I 
expect  that  these  men  will  be  well 
treated  ;  and  I  have  only  to  lament 
that  a  new  concurrence  of  events, 
over  •which  from  circumstances  I 
had  and  could  have  no  control, 
should  have  placed  the  army  in  a 
situation  to  be  obliged  to  leave  any 
of  them  behind. 

Arthur  Wellesley. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 

O 

the  total  loss  of  the  respective  regi¬ 
ments  (including  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  privates)  in 
killed, wounded,  and  missing,  in  the 


battles  of  Talavera: — 

General  staff. . .14? 

3d  dragoon  guards. .  . . 3 

4th  dragoons . 12 

14th  light  dragoons. . . . . 16 

16th  light  dragoons . 14 

23d  light  dragoons . 207 

1st  light  drag.  Ger.  leg . 42 

Royal  British  artillery . 34 

Royal  German  artillery . 34 

Royal  engineers . 2 

Royal  staff  corps . 2 

1st  batt,  Coldstream . 297 

1st  batt.  3d  guards . 322 

3d  foot . 142 

2d  batt.  7th  foot .  64 

2d  batt.  24th. . . 3 55 

1st  batt.  29th . 186 

2d  batt.  31st . .249 

1st  batt.  40th . J58 

1st  batt.  45th . I93 

1st  batt.  48th. . 176 

2d  batt.  48th .  71 

2d  batt.  53d. . . . 39 

5th  batt.  60th . 77 

( K  2)  1st 
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1st  batt.  61st. . . 272 

2d  batt.  66th . 128 

2d  batt.  83d . 288 

9th  batt.  87th . 253 

1st  batt.  88th . 140 

1st  batt.  97th .  53 

1st  batt.  detachments . 374 

2d  batt.  ditto . 21 

1st  line  batt.  Ger.  leg. .  . . 300 

1st  and  2d  light  batt.  ditto. ...  79 

2d  line  batt.  ditto.  . . 390 

5th  ditto,  ditto . 306 

7th  ditto,  ditto . 256 

Killed . 801 

Wounded. . . .  3,913 

Missing . 713 

Total _ _ _ 5,427 


Downing- street.  Sept.  2d. 

The  following  dispatch  was  received 
from  lieutenant-general  the  earl 
of  Chatham,  dated  Head-quar¬ 
ters,  Bathz,  August  29. 

My  lord,  Major  Bradford  deliver¬ 
ed  to  me  your  lordship’s  dispatch  of 
the  2 1st  inst.  signifying  to  me  his 
majesty’s  commands  that  I  should 
convey  to  sir  E.  Coote,  the  general 
and  other  officers  and  troops  ern- 
ployed  before  Flushing,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  those  of  the  artillery  and 
engineer  departments,  his  majesty’s 
most  gracious  approbation  of  their 
conduct ;  and  which  I  have  obeyed 
with  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  I 
had  the  honour  in  my  last  dispatch 
of  acquainting  your  lordship  with 
my  intention  of  proceeding  to  this 
place,  and  I  should  have  been  most 
happy  to  have  been  enabled  to  have 
announced  to  your  lordship  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  this  army.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  state  to  your  lordship,  that, 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  from 
so  many  quarters  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  tire  enemy  appears  to  have 
collected  so  formidable  a  force,  as 
to  convince  me  that  the  period  was 
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arrived  at  which  mv  instructioi 
would  have  directed  me  to  witl  i 
draw  the  army  under  my  con  mane 
even  if  engaged  in  actual  operatior 
I  had  certainly  early  understood  o  j 
my  arrival  at  Walcheren,  that  tb 
enemy  were  assembling  in  considf 
rable  force  on  all  points;  but  I  wr 
unwilling  to  give  too  much  credit  t 
these  reports,  and  I  was' determine? 
to  persevere  until  I  was  satisfies 
upon  the  fullest  information,  thr: 
all  further  attempts  would  be  urn 
vailable.  From  all  our  intelligence 
it  appears  that  the  force  of  the  ent 
my  in  this  quarter,  distributed  bo 
tween  the  environs  of  Bergen-op 
Zoom,  Breda,  Lillo,  and  Antwerp 
and  cantoned  on  the  opposite  coas; 
is  not  less  than  35,000  men,  and  b 
some  statements  is  estimated  higher 
Though  a  landing  on  the  continent 
might,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  bee 
forced,  yet,  as  the  siege  of  Ant 
werp,  the  possession  of  which  couF 
alone  have  secured  to  us  any  of  th 
ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition 
was  by  this  state  of  things  rendered 
utterly  impracticable,  such  a  mea 
sure,  if  successful,  could  have  let 
to  no  solid  advantage ;  and  the  re 
treat  of  the  army,  which  must  a 
an  early  period  have  been  inevitable . 
would  have  been  exposed  to  muci 
hazard.  The  utmost  force  (ant1 
that  daily  decreasing)  that  I  coult 
have  brought  into  the  field,  afte 
prov  iding  for  the  occupation  of  W al 
cheren  and  South  Beveland,  wouh. 
have  amounted  to  about  23,000  in 
fantry  and  2000  cavalry.  You 
lordship  must  at  once  see,  even  i 
the  enemy’s  force  had  been  less  nu 
merous  than  represented,  after  th< 
necessary  detachments  to  observ 
the  garrisons  of  Bergen-op-Zoon 
and  Breda,  and  securing  our  com 
munications,  how  very  inadequat 
a  force  must  have  remained  fo 
operations  against  Lillo  and  Lief 

kenshoeik 
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kensheeik,  and  ultimately  against 
Antwerp  ;  which  town,  so  far  from 
being  in  the  state  which  had  been 
reported,  is,  from  very  correct  ac-' 
counts,  represented  to  be  in  a  com¬ 
plete  state  of  defence  ;  and  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ships  had'been  brought  up  and 
placed  in  security  under  the  guns 
of  the  citadel.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  however  mortifying  to  me 
to  see  the  progress  arrested  of  an 
army,  from  whose  good  conduct 
and  valour  I  had  every  thing  to 
hope,  I  feel  that  my  duty  left  me 
no  other  course  than  to  close  my 
operations  here;  and  it  will  always 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think,  that 
I  have  not  been  induced  lightly  to 
commit  the  safety  ot  the  army  con¬ 
fided  to  me,  or  the  reputation  of  his 
majesty’s  arms.  It  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-generals  of  this  army,  whom 
I  thought  it  right  to  consult,  more 
out  of  respect  to  them  than  that  I 
thought  a  doubt  could  be  entertain¬ 
ed  on  the  subject,  concurred  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  sentiments  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  lordship. — I  am 

concerned  to  say  that  the  effect  of 
* 

the  climate  at  this  unhealthy  period 
of  the  year  is  felt  most  seriously,  and 
that  the  number  of  sick  already  is 
little  short  of  3000  men. — It  is  my 
intention  to  withdraw  gradually 
from  the  advanced  position  in  this 
island,  and,  sending  into  Walcheren 
such  an  additional  force  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  that  important 
possession,  to  embark  the  remainder 
of  the  troops,  and  to  hold  them  in 
readiness  to  await  his  majesty’s 
further  commands,  which  I  shall 
most  anxiously  expect. 

Chatham. 

[The  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  sir 
R.  Strac.han,  dated  on  board  the 
St.  Domingo  off  Bathz,  the  27th 
ult.  follows.  The  rear-admiral  stapes. 
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that  having  made  the  necessary  na¬ 
val  arrangements  for  landing  the 
army  near  Santfieet  without  hear¬ 
ing  from  lord  Chatham,  he  com¬ 
municated  with  his  lordship  on  the 
24th,  and  found  him  undecided. 
On  the  26th  he  attended,  with  rear- 
admiral  sir  R.  Keates,  a  meeting  of 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  army, 
when,  for  the  reasons  already  stated 
in  lord  Chatham’s  dispatch,  the  ul¬ 
terior  objects  of  the  expedition  were 
abandoned.  Having  offered  every 
naval  assistance  in  reducing  the  for¬ 
tresses,  and  conceiving  the  subject 
of  the  deliberation  to  be  purely  mi¬ 
litary,  he  withdrew  with  sir  R. 
Keates.  The  rear-admiral  then 
states,  that  the  enemy’s  ships,  which 
were  five  miles  above  Antwerp, 
have  come  down,  and  are  extended 
in  a  line  fronting  it,  except  two  of 
the  line,  which  are  in  the  reach 
above  Liefkenshoeik,  and  four  fri¬ 
gates  gone  to  Lillo.  An  immensfe 
number  of  small  gun-boats  are  on 
the  boom, -behind  them  a  crescent 
of  60  gun  and  mortar-brigs ;  and 
the  battery  of  10  guns,  between 
forts  Lillo  and  Hendrich,  is  finish¬ 
ed,  though  that  on  the  Doel  side 
is  abandoned,] 

2.  At  Bracknell,  Berks,  Mr.  Colt- 
man  had  been  out  partridge-shoot¬ 
ing  with  two  other  gentlemen,  who 
were  on  a  sporting  visit,  and  on 
their  return  they  deposited  their 
guns  (two  of  which  wrere  loaded) 
in  a  parlour  next  to  the  room  where 
they  were  dining.  A  boy  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Coltman  and  a  son 
of  the  latter  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  pieces,  and  the  one 
in  master  Colt.man’s  hand  went  off 
and  killed  the  servant,  and  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded  Mr,  Ayres  who 
was  at  dinner,  the  charge  having 
passed  through  the  door  of  the 
room, 

3.  A  cauce  of  some  interest 
( K  3)  •  can.« 
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came  on  at  the  Suffolk  assizes.  It 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  is 
a  protestant  dissenter,  to  recover 
back  the  sum  of  3 d.  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  to  Johnson,  a 
toll-keeper  of  the  turnpike  gate  at 
Halesworth,  for  a  taxed  cart,  in 
which  he  was  going  on  Sunday  to 
divine  worship  at  a  meeting-house 
at  the  above  place. — The  plaintiff 
claimed  an  exemption  from  toil  un¬ 
der  the  clause  of  the  statute  which 
gives  exemptions  to  persons  going 
to  their  proper  parochial  church, 
chapel,  or  other  places  of  public 
worship.  It  was  intended  by  both 
parties,  that  a  case  should  have 
been  agreed  on  for  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  ;  but 
the  judge  was  so  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  the  exemption,  that  he  would 
allow  only  a  verdict  to  be  taken  for 
him,  with  liberty  for  the  defendant, 
if  he  thought  proper,  to  move  the 
court  next  term  to  have  a  nonsuit 
entered. 

It  was  decided  at  the  late  Essex 
assizes,  that  no  person  has  a  right 
to  glean  in  any  field,  unless  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  occupier. 

Trent ,  Sept.  4. 

The  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Sa¬ 
ragossa,  who  have  survived  the 
most  dreadful  siege  and  the  most 
destructive  epidemy,  are  now  un¬ 
dergoing  a  treatment  scarcely  less 
hard  than  death  itself.  After  so 
many  calamities,  the  barbarous  Su- 
chet  has  levied  upon  them  exorbi¬ 
tant  contributions,  and  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  cut  down  the  corn  before 
it  was  ripe  to  feed  their  horses, 
Without  being  moved  by  the  tears 
of  the  unfortunate  widows  and  or¬ 
phans.  "1  o  these  are  added  many 
other  vexations ;  one  of  which  is, 
that  no  one  upwards  of  14  years 
old  can  go  about  the  streets  with¬ 


out  a  permit  for  that  purpose,  fo 
which  he  must  pay. 

* 

ITALY. 

By  an  order  of  a  decree  of  Joa 
chim  Napoleon  king.,  of  the  Tw< 
Sicilies,  most  of  the  religious  or 
ders  and  convents  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  dominions  are  sup 
pressed. 

At  Rome,  the  consulta  has  or: 
dered  that  from  the  1st  of  October 
of  the  present  year,  the  division  o: , 
time  at  Rome,  and  throughout  the; 
whole  Roman  territory,  shall  be 
the  same  as  in  France  and  other 
European  countries.  It  is  wel  l 
known,  that  it  has  hitherto  beer: 
the  custom  there  to  begin  to  reckor 
the  hours  from  sunset,  and  count 
forward  through  the  whole  twenty 
four. 

A  letter  from  Naples  of  the  9th 
ult.  states,  that  on  tne  4th  Septem¬ 
ber  a  new  crater  on  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius  opened  to  the  south-east, 
from  which  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
tinual  eruption  of  lava.  The  tor¬ 
rent  took- a  direction  towards  the 
town  of  Kella  Torre,  had  divided 
into  two  branches,  and  formed  an 
island  ;  at  the  extremity  of  which 
it  had  united,  and  produced  a  lake 
of  fire  in  the  district  of  Trio  del( 
Cavallo.  -  In  the  night  of  the  5th  t 
there  was  an  eruption  of  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  ashes  and  stones. 

ASIA. 

The  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  nizam,  wTich  was 
set  on  foot  by  rajah  Mahiput,  one 
of  his  confidential  officers,  has  been 
fully  ascertained,  and  his  designs 
frustrated.  It  appears  that  he  had 
nearly  15,000  men  in  his  interest; 
10,000  of  whom  had  actually  with¬ 
drawn  themselves  from  the  royal 
army,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
preparing  to  follow  the  example, 

when 
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whe  i  the  chief  was  betrayed  by 
his  followers,  and  put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
a  jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  whole  extensive  empire  of 
China,  on  the  occasion  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Kia-King  having  attained  his 
50ch  year. 

Mr.  Roscce  of  Liverpool  re¬ 
ceived  an  anonymous  letter,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  six  Black  slaves 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  a 
Portuguese  captain,  upon  alleged 
actions  of  debt ;  but  in  reality  be¬ 
cause  he  found  that  they  were  free 
on  their  arrival  in  England,  and 
he  hoped  by  this  expedient  to  -de¬ 
tain  them  until  his  vessel  should  be 
ready  to  sail.  Having  verified  the 
fact,  Mr.  Roscoe  sent  a  person  to 
bail  all  the  actions.  An  order  was 
accordingly  issued  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Portuguese  captain  had  mustered 
about  one  hundred  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  seize  the  Blacks  by  force  on 
their  exit  from  prison.  Applica¬ 
tion  was  instantly  made  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  who  took  the  captain  into 
custody,  bound  him  to  his  good 
behaviour,  and  restored  the  poor 
Blacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
newly -acquired  lioerty. 

SINGULAR  OCCURRENCE. 

.5.  About  two  o’clock,  Colling- 
bourn,  one  of  the  officers  of  Union- 
hall,  having  received  information 
that  some  persons  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  wounded  state  to  a  house 
in  Belvidere-place,  St.  George’s- 
fields,  and  that  the  report  of  two 
pistols  had  been  heard,  he  imme¬ 
diately  went  to  the  house  .pointed 
out  to  him,  and  demanded  admis¬ 
sion  :  this  was  refused  by  those  in 
the  house;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
attempted  to  force  open  the  door 


that  he  was  admitted.  The  officer 
immediately  proceeded  up  stairs  ; 
and  in  the  front  room,  on  the  up¬ 
per  story,  he  discovered  a  young 
gentleman  in  bed,  apparently  in 
great  agony,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  i  in 
the  side  ;  in  the  back  room,  on  the 
same  floor,  was  a  young  lady  in 
bed  also,  in  a  wounded  state.  Col- 
lingbourn  instantly  sent  for  Mr. 
Wag  staff,  a  surgeon,  who  examin¬ 
ed  the  wounded  persons.  It  ap¬ 
peared  upon  inquiry,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
the  lady  for  about  three  months  ; 
they  had  been  out  together  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  and  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  his  father’s  house,  in  a  hack¬ 
ney  coach,  just  before  the  coach 
reached  his  father’s  door,  he  dis¬ 
charged  a  pistol  at  his  companion, 
and  a  second  at  himself.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Elision, 
of  Belvidere-place,  and  the  young 
1  ad  y ,  a  miss  Colson,  whose  friends 
reside  in  the  Borough.  Several 

o 

persons  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  transaction  were  examined  on 
Wednesday  at  Union-hail,  amongst 
whom  the  following  weie  the  prin¬ 
cipal  : — 

Hustlon,  driver  of  the  coach, 
No.  c2j8,  stated,  that  he  was 
called  off  the  stand  in  the 
Minories,  on  Monday  night  last, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  two  ladies,  who  or¬ 
dered  him  to  drive  to  Crooked-lane, 
where  one  of  the  ladies  got  out. 
The  gentleman  then  desired  him 
to  drive  to  No.  T2,  in  Belvidere- 
place,  and  paid  him  his  fare. 
When  he  arrived  within  two  or 
th  ree  doors  of  the  place  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  of  another,  and 
heard  the  gentleman  exclaim,  “Oh, 
(K4)  can 
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can  you  forgive  me  in  your  dying 
moments  ?”  The  lady  answered, 
“  Yes,  yes,  yes.”  He  slopped  his 
horses,  and,  getting  off  his  box, 
ran  to  look  for  a  watchman.  On 
his  return,  he  found  the  coach 
empty  ;  and  a  person  informed  him 
that  the  lady  and  gentleman  were 
in  the  house,  and  that  no  harm  was 
done.  In  searching  among  the 
straw  of  the  coach  afterwards,  he 
had  found  a  pair  of  pistol  bags. 

Mr.  Taylor,  No.  42,  Belvidere- 
place,  -was  sitting  at  supper  about 
twelve  o’clock  on  Monday  night, 
when  he  was  alarmed  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  two  pistols  ;  he  ran  out  to 
see  what  was  the  occasion  of  it, 
and  perceived  a  coach  standing 
near  the  door  with  -no  person'  on 
the  box  ;  he  went  up,  and  opened 
the  door,  when,  by  the  light  of  the 
candle,  he  perceived  Mr.  Eliston 
and  miss  Colson,  the  latter  appa¬ 
rently  fainting  :  he  shut-to  tire  door 
again,  and,  going  to  the  horses’ 
heads,  drew  the  coach  close  up  to 
Mr.  Eliston’s  door,  and  assisted  in 
getting  them  out  of  the  coach  : 
Mr.  Eliston  was  begging  to  be  for¬ 
given,  saying,  he  had  no  intention 
to  hurt  her;  she  answered,  “  Yes, 
yes,  I  forgive  you.”  Mr.  Taylor 
went  for  the  surgeon  ;  and  on  his 
return,  in  searching  the  coach,  he 
discovered  on  the  back  seat  a  pistol 
biillef ;  he  saw  no  appearance  of 
blood,  but  perceived  the  marks  of 
powder  on  the  woman’s  dress. 

Mr.  WagstafF,  a  surgeon,  said, 
he  was  called  on  Monday  night  to 
attend  two  persons  at  Mr.  Eliston’s, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  danger¬ 
ously  hurt.  He  went,  and  found 
miss  Colson  sitting  on  the  bed, 
partly  undressed.  On  examining 
her  person,  lie  found  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  contused  wound  on  the 
right  side,  which  was  very  much 
inflamed  and  swelled,  her  clothes 


were  perforated  in  several  places,* 
and  from  their  appearance,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  wound,  he  had 
no  doubt  it  was  inflicted  with  fire¬ 
arms.  Having  dressed  her  wounds,, 
he  was  desired  to  attend  Mr.  Eli¬ 
ston  ;  he  found  him  lying  on  the; 
bed  ;  he  had  a  wound,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  inflicted  with  t 
a  pistol  bullet  on  his  right  side  ;  the 1 
ball  had  struck  upon  his  ribs,  just 
below  the  breast,  and,  having  for¬ 
tunately  taken  a  slanting  direction, 
it  had  not  penetrated  the  abdomen. 
The  wound  was  very  much  in¬ 
flamed  and  swelled  ;  but  the  wit¬ 
ness  did  not  apprehend  any  imme¬ 
diate  danger  from  that  cause  ;  from 
the  expressions,  however,  which 
fell  from  Mr.  Eliston,  he  was  fear¬ 
ful  he  had  taken  something  of  a 
poisonous  nature  ;  and  after  being 
repeatedly  pressed  on  the  subject, 
he  acknowledged,  that  finding  the 
ball  had*not  taken  effect,  he  had 
contrived  to  swallow  a  considerable 
quantity  of  opium.  The  witness 
had  questioned  miss  C.  as  to  what 
passed  previous  to  the  firing  of  the 
pistols.  She  said,  that  Mr.  Eliston 
had  desired  her  to  look  out  at  the 
window,  and  see  if  the  coachman 
had  not  passed  the  house  ;  whilst 
she  was  doing  so,  she  heard  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  but  did  not  at 
first  perceive  that  she  was  wounded, 
nor  was  she  much  alarmed  till  she 
heard  the  second  report,  and  saw 
the  flash  in  the  coach,  when  she 
screamed  out. 

The  examination  of  miss  Colson. 

This  young  lady  not  being  in  a 
state  to  be  removed  from  Mr.  Eli¬ 
ston’s  house,  a  magistrate  attended 
on  Thursday,  there  to  take  her 
examination,  relative  to  the  injury 
she  received  whilst  in  the  coach 
with  Mr.  Eliston,  jun.  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Her  statement  was 
'  nearly 
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nearly  as  follows She  had  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Eliston  about 
three  months  ;  her  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  reason  that  does  not 
appear,  did  not  approve  of  the  con¬ 
nexion.  They  passed  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday  together  at  a  friend’s 
house,  when  she  took  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  assigningas  a  reason,  that  her 
friends  did  not  approve  of  her  re¬ 
ceiving  the  addresses  of  any  man : 
he  appeared  extremely  hurt,  and  re¬ 
monstrated  with  her  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth.  Before  they  part¬ 
ed,  however,  he  seemed  reconciled, 
and  she  consented  to  go  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  (Monday)  with 
him,  and  a  female  friend  with 
whom  she  was  going  home  that 
night,  to  the  Tower.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  called  for  them  on  Monday 
morning,  at  the  house  of  her  friend 
in  Crooked-lane,  and  they  went  to 
the  Tower,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Royalty  theatre  in  the  evening. 
They  passed  a  very  pleasant  even¬ 
ing,  and  on  their  return  took  a 
coach  in  the  MinQries,  and  set 
down  her  friend  in  Crooked-lane, 
as  before  stated.  When  they  got 
into  the  Borough,  however,  instead 
of  directing  the  coachman  towards 
Newington-gatb,  near  which  her 
friends  reside,  he  ordered  him  to 
drive  down  Dirty-lane ;  and  on 
*  her  observing  that  that  was  not  her 
way  home,  he  said  he  wanted 
to  call  at  his  father’s.  After  some 
pause,  he  asked  her  “  if  she  still 
continued  in  the  same  resolution 
she  expressed  the  evening  before, 
of  breaking  off  their  acquaintance?” 
She  answered  him  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  ;  and  observed,  that  “  as  it  was 
the  wish  of  her  friends  that  the 
intercourse  between  them  should 
cease,  the  sQoner  it  was  put  an  end 
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to  the  better  it  would  be  for  both 
parties.” — He  soon  after  requested 
she  would  look  out  of  the  coach, 
and  see  whereabouts  they  were : 
she  did  so;  and  whilst  she  was  look¬ 
ing  out  she  heard  a  rustling  behind 
her  in  the  coach,  and  turning  her¬ 
self  round  quickly,  she  saw  a  pis¬ 
tol  in  his  hand  ;  she  attempted  to 
seize  hold  of  it,  and  it  went  off. 
She  did  not  immediately  perceive 
that  she  was  wounded,  and  almost 
instantly  after  saw  the  flash  of  an¬ 
other  pistol,  which  she  thought  he 
had  pointed  at  his  own  head.  She 
soon  after  perceived  that  she  was 
wounded,  and  told  Mr.  Eliston, 
who  exclaimed,  “  Then  we  are 
both  dead  people !”  and  called  to 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  No.  42, 
his  father’s  house  ;  he  frequently 
begged  her  forgiveness,  saying,  he 
had  no  intention  to  hurt  her,  and 
she  repeatedly  assured  him  she  for¬ 
gave  him.  She  thought  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  not  to  injure  her,  but  to 
destroy  himself.  Here  this  strange 
affair  rests,  till  Mr.  Eliston  is  in  a 
state  to  allow  of  his  being  interro¬ 
gated.  The  pistols  were  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  delivered  up  to  Mr. 
Wagstaff  by  a  younger  brother  of 
Mr.  Eliston.  Jealousy  is  said  to 
haxfe  been  the  cause  of  this  rash 
act.  Neither  of  the  parties  is  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age. 

A  / 

GUILDHALL. 

6,  Wednesday,  Waiter  Smith  was 
:  up  on  a  curious  charge, 
going  into  an  eating-house 
in  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street, 
and  regaling  himself  with  what  he 
chose,  to  the  amount  of  2 s. ;  after 
which  he  walked  ,  off  without  re¬ 
membering  to  discharge  his  reckon¬ 
ing.  Upon  being  brought  back, 
he  had  no  money,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  detained.  The  magistrate  de¬ 
clared 
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clawed  he  could  afford  no  relief.  It 
appeared  from  one  of  the  officers, 
that  the  prisoner  is  in  the  habit  of 
practising  this  cheap  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  been  lately  brought 
before  the  lord  mayor  upon  a  simi¬ 
lar  charge.  Upon  that  occasion, 
however,  his  appetite  was  more  de¬ 
licate,  as  he  had  gone  to  one  of 
the  taverns  in  the  city,  where  he 
fed  on  turtle,  and  drank  in  propor¬ 
tion.  He  was  ordered  to  be  de¬ 
tained,  in  order  to  be  passed  to  his 
parish  in  the  country. 

MARLBORO  UGH-STREET. 

A  charge  of  a  most  brutal  as¬ 
sault  was  made  by  a  decent  young 
man,  named  Alexander  Campbell, 
against  a  ruffianly  lamp-lighter, 
named  Thomas  Glover.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  shortly 
these.  The  complainant  was  walk¬ 
ing  with  some  of  his  friends  along 
Oxfor  d-street,  about  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night,  when  the  defendant, 
who  was  lighting  the  street  lamps, 
came  towards  the  complainant, 
and,  without  giving  him  time  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  pushed  his  burner 
against  his  small-clothes,  and  daub¬ 
ed  h:m  so  much  with  the  oil  and 
filth  therein  contained,  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  destroy  that  part  of  his 
dress.  The  defendant  immediate¬ 
ly  ran  on,  laughing  at  the  joke. 
Mr.  Campbell,  however,  not  en¬ 
joying  the  sport  quite  so  much  as  he 
did,  followed  him  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  on  the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  his  conduct.  Scarcely,  how¬ 
ever,  had  he  opened  his  mouth 
with  this  intent,  when  the  lamp¬ 
lighter,  with  a  tremendous  oath, 
again  pushed  the  burning  toich  in¬ 
to  his  eyes  with  such  violence  as  to 
knock  him  down.  Blinded,  burnt, 
and  bruised  by  this  rude  assault, 
the  complainant  got  up,  and  in  at¬ 


tempting  to  seize  the  prisoner,  the 
ladder  which  the  latter  carried  got 
between  them,  and  they  fell  to¬ 
gether  to  the  ground  ;  a  scuffle  en¬ 
sued,  when  the  prisoner  recovered, 
his  feet,  and  made  three  successive 
attempts  to  knock  the  complainant: 
down,  but  in  each  he  failed,  and 
was  himself  laid  in  the  dust:  finding; 
his  match,  he  gave  in,  and  declined 
any  more  fighdng.  This  stated- 
merit  was  most  circumstantially, 
corroborated  by  a  friend  of  the 
complainant,  and  a  disinterested 
stranger  who  observed  the  whole 
transaction.  The  prisoner  made  a 
very  lame  defence,  and  denied  the  ri 
whole  charge.  A  livery-stable--! 
keeper,  in  Oxford-road,  his  ser-  : 
vant,  and  another  man,  declared 
their  readiness  to  swear  that  the* 
charge  was  completely  false,  and. 
that  there  never  was  a  more  injured 
man  in  the  world  than  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Brodie,  however,  declared, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  experience: [i 
he  never  heard  of  a  more  brutal’ 
outrage,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  prisoner’s  escaping  the  hands? 
of  justice,  he  should  not  admit  him 
to  bail.  The  prisoner  was  there¬ 
fore  committed  to  Tothill-fields: 
prison  to  take  his  trial. 

BOW-STREET.  | 

A  young  man  named  Roles1 
was  brought  up  on  a  charge  of  se¬ 
creting  a  letter  containing  two  five- 
pound  notes,  committed  to  his  care 
as  a  trwo-penny  post-man,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  a  poor  man,  named 
Green,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  New-road.  It  appeared  from* 
an  information  produced  to  the 
magistrate,  and  taken  on  oath  at 
Abbinqham,  near  Chester,  that  a 
letter,  containing  two  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Messrs.  W orthington  and 

Co. 
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Co.  bankers,  directed  to  George 
John  Green,  at  his  residence,  near 
London.  This  letter  Green  de¬ 
posed  on  oath  he  had  never  receiv¬ 
ed.  Every  inquiry  had  been  made 
at  the  Post-office  about  the  fate  of 
the  letter,  but  in  vain,  till  one  of 
the  five-pound  notes  was  paid  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  from  whence 
it  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  a 
publican  named  Bone,  in  West¬ 
minster,  who  proved  that  he  had 
given  change  for  it  to  the  sister  of 
the  prisoner,  whose  name  he  had 
written  on  the  back  of  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  the  prisoner  was 
taken  up,  and  partly  confessed  his 
crime.  Sarah  Roles,  a  girl  of 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  prisoner,  was  then  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  the  fact  of  her  having 
received  the  note  from  her  brother, 
which  she  stated  she  had  on  the 
11th  of  August  last,  and  had  gi¬ 
ven  him  the  change  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Bone.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  girl  was  in  the  greatest 
affliction,  and  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  give  her  testimony. 
These  facts  having  been  stated,  and 
the  charge  clearly  substantiated 
against  the  prisoner,  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  take  his  trial.  As  the 
sister  was  the  only  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  allegation  against  him, 
two  sureties  were  bound  in  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  to  answer 
for  her  appearance  to  prosecute. 
H  is  father  and  mother  were  in  the 
office  during  the  examination,  and 
were  in  the  deepest  affliction.  The 
prisoner  himself,  who  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  than  18  years  of 
age,  was  likewise  much  afflicted, 
and  cried  incessantly. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  TER¬ 
RITORIES  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 

THE  FRENCH. 

7.  The  parts  of  the  Austrian 
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monarchy  possessed  by  the  French 
troops  are; —  f 

German  Miles.  Inhabitants . 

Lower  Austria. .  572  1,700,000 

Stiria . 398  812,000 

Carinthia .  190  280,000 

Carniola,  with  the 
county  of  Gortz 
and  the  territory 

of  Monfulcone  251  422,000 

Trieste  .... -  — *  30,000 

Saitzburgh  and 
Berchtolsgaden  179  195,000 

Fume .  —  6,600 

Of  Moravia,  a- 

bout . . . .  180  500,000 

Of  Gallicia  ....  200  500,000 

Of  Hungary _ — 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  above  countries  is  about 
8,475,600.  The  territory,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Hungarian  Gas- 
paunschafts,  the  superficial  extent 
of  which  is  not  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  contains  3,775  German 
square  miles.  Before  the  com¬ 

mencement  of  the  war,  the  whole 
Austrian  monarchy  contained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lichtenstein,  10,936 
square  miles,  and  24,900,400  in¬ 
habitants.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  French  possess  more  than 
one  third  of  the  Austrian  states. 
The  most  important  towns  in  these 
provinces  are  :  — 

Inhabitants, 

Vienna . 220,000 

Lintz . 18,700 

Gratz . 30,000 

Clagenfurth  . 10,000 

Laibach . . 11,000 

Trieste . 14,600 

Saitzburgh . 9,200 

Brunn . 21,000 

Lemberg  . 38,400 

Cracow . .25,000 

Presburgh . . .  . .  26,900 

(Edinburgh  . 12,000 

Raab . 10,700 

With  respect  to  Hungary,  it 

ought 
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to  be  observed,  that  the  part  of 
that  kingdom  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  is  that  which  is  the 
most  productive  in  corn,  wine,  and 
cattle. 

The  monthly  navy  list  gives  the 
total  of  our  force  at  sea  as  follows  : 
— 94  sail  of  the  line,  15  fifties  and 
forty-fours,  136  frigates,  149  sloops 
and  yachts,  5  bombs  and  fire- 
ships,  75  brigs,  10  cutters,  132 
schooners  ;  Total  620.  —  Ships  in 
commission  : — 161  sail  of  the  line, 
28  fifties  and  forty-fours,  168  fri¬ 
gates,  172  sloops  and  yachts,  9 
bombs  and  fire-ships,  95  brigs,  14 
cutters,  154  schooners ;  Total  801. 

• — The  grand  total,  which  includes 
the  ships  in  port  and  fitting,  in  or¬ 
dinary,  repairing  for  service  or 
building,  and  all  guard-,  hospital- 
and  prison-ships,  See.  states  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  line -at  265,  fifties  and 
forty-fours  40,  frigates  240,  sloops 
and  yachts  206,  bombs  and  fire¬ 
ships  16,  brigs ,  109,  cutters  17, 
schooners  164  ;  Grand  total  1057. 

The  American  papers  contain 
the  following  tragic  occurrence, 
which  took  place  in  Halifax  coun¬ 
ty  on  the  5th  ult.  A  young  man 
'  of  the  name  of  Wm.  Parker  had 
for  two  or  three  years  paid  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  a  miss  Holly  Griffin, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  parties  was 
expected  ;  recently,  however,  miss 
G.  had  discarded  him.  On  the 
5th,  they,  with  some  other  com¬ 
pany,  dined  at-  a  Mrs.  Harris’s, 
where  Parker  behaved  towards 
miss  G.  with  some  mdeness.  His 
conduct  and  some  expressions  which 
fell  from  him  excited  her  suspicions, 
and  she  invited  two  of  her  female 
friends  to  accompany  her  home. 
When  they  had  nearly  reached  her 
mother’s,  Parker  came  out  sudden¬ 
ly  from  an  angle  of  the  fence,  and 
presenting  a  gun  at  miss  G.  shot 
her  through  the  arm,  and  lodged 
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the  contents  in  her  side.  She  fell 
instantly ;  and  the  horses  rode  by 
the  other  young  ladies  being  fright* 
ened,  they  were  also  thrown.  Par¬ 
ker  then  began  very  deliberately 
to  reload  his  gun :  the  young 
ladies,  bereft  by  their  fears  of  the. 
power  either  of  flight  or  resistance,’, 
entreated  him  not  to  kill  them.  He 
told  them  he  had  no  such  intention, 
that  he  was  then  loading  for  him-- 
seif,  and  asked  one  of  them  for  a 
corner  of  her  shawl  for  wadding,, 
which  he  tore  off.  When  he  had. 
finished  loading,  he  placed  thee 
muzzle  to  his  breast,  and  sprung; 
the  trigger  with  his  foot  ;  it  missed 
fire  ;  he  then  picked  the  flint,  and: 
on  the  second  attempt  the  load  en¬ 
tered  his  breast— -he  tottered  to  the 
fence,  against  which  he  leaned  ini 
great  agony,  and  desired  the  youngs 
ladies  to  pray  for  him.;  he  then: 
walked  towards  the  dying  misss 
Griffin,  and  fell  beside  her.  Botlu 
expired  in  a  few  moments.  Misss 
Griffin  was  the  only  child  of: 
a  widowed  mother,  who  heard, 
the  cries  and  firing,  and  came  to> 
the  place  just  in  time  to  see  her' 
daughter  expire. 

The  annual  conference  of  the? 
Methodists  held  this  year  at  Man¬ 
chester  terminated  last  week:- — ( 
250  preachers  attended. — Actual 
increase  of  members  during  the 
past  year,  1 4,200  ; — 6200  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  8000in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  number  of  preachers 
received  at  conference,  after  the 
four  probationary  years,  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  districts,  was  20  ; 
and  the  number  of  new  chapels 
opened  since  last  conference  is 
stated  to  be  considerable. 

8.  Funeral  of  Matthew  Bol¬ 
ton,  Esq. — The  funeral  of  this 
distinguished  man  took  place,  with 
appropriate  solemnity,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  se’nnight,  at  HandswQrth, 

three- 
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three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  So¬ 
ho.  A  hearse  and  nine  mourning 
coaches  attended,  but  the  coffin 
was  carried  by  three  sets  of  bearers, 
by  hand,  in  mourning  and  scarfs  ; 
the  hearse  and  coaches,  and  num¬ 
berless  carriages  of  the  deceased’s 
friends,  followed.  Eighteen  sing¬ 
ers,  in  cloaks,  preceded,  singing 
appropriate  psalms  the  whole  way. 
All  the  beadles  of  Birmingham 
rode  on  horseback,  and  kept  the 
way  open.  The  corpse  was  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  600  work¬ 
men  of  the  manufactory  of  Soho, 
who  had  each  a  silver  medal  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  struck  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  they  wore  hat-bands  and 
gloves,  and  some  mourning.  The 
town  was  emptied  of  its  principal 
inhabitants.  The  workmen  were 
provided,  after  the  funeral,  with  a 
dinner,  and  allowed  to  regale  them¬ 
selves  for  two  hours.  The  expense 
of  the  funeral  is  calculated  at 
20001. 

Colonel  War  die  v.  Mrs.  Clarke ,  c fc. 

On  Friday,  this  gentleman  at¬ 
tended  at  the  Sessions  House,  Cler- 
kenwell,  and  a  little  time  after  was 
called  in  before  the  grand  jury, 
where  he  underwent  an  examina¬ 
tion,  which  continued  nearly  two 
hours.  —  Major  Dodd  and  Mr. 
Glennie  were  likewise  examined, 
and  a  little  after  three  o’clock  the 
grand  jury,  headed  by  their  fore¬ 
man,  appeared  in  court,  and  re¬ 
ported  several  bills  for  larcenies 
and  minor  offences.  They  then 
presented,  as  a  true  bill,  that 
against  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke 
and  the  two  Wrights,  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  When  the  foreman  pre¬ 
sented  this  bill,  he  was  informed 
by  the  magistrate  then  presiding, 
that  not  having  a  quorum  present, 
namely,  five  magistrates,  they 
could  not  receive  it. 
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Mr.  Alley,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  observed,  that  when 
the  dinner  hour  should  arrive,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
the  bench  present,  and  the  jury 
would  wait  until  that  hour.  A% 
four  o’clock  the  jury  in  a  great 
body  again  came  into  court,  and  a 
full  bench  of  the  magistracy  ap¬ 
pearing,  the  foreman  again  pre¬ 
sented  the  bill,  and  it  was  received. 

Mr.  Alley  then  submitted  the 
usual  motions,  calling  upon  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  find  bail  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance  next  sessions  to  answer 
the  charge.  Some  reluctance  was 
manifested;  but  it  was  finally  settled 
that  no  warrant  was  to  be  executed, 
provided  Mr.  Stokes,  the  solicitor 
for  the  defendants,  would  put  in 
bail  for  the  Messrs.  Wright  to¬ 
morrow,  and  for  Mrs.  Clarke  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  words  “  a  true  bill”  were 
indorsed  upon  the  back  of  it  in  let¬ 
ters  three  inches  in  length.  —  A 
vast  crowd  of  people  witnessed 
these  occurrences,  led  thither  from 
the  expectation  of  the  bill  being  to 
be  presented. 

RUSSIA. 

To  the  civil  governor  of  Xdvonta 

and  actual  counsellor  of  state. 

“  On  the  5th  of  this  month,  a 
treaty  of  an  eternal  peace  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  was  concluded, 
and  signed  at  Fredericshamn,  by 
our  minister  plenipotentiary  count 
Romanzow,  and  baron  Stedihgk 
on  the  part  of  Sweden.  All  the 
propositions  by  us  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  said  peace  have  been 
accepted,  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  united  duchy  of  Finland  with 
the  Russian  empire  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  :  the  town  of  Torneo,  and 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  form 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  states. 

“  Thus  has  terminated  a  war, 

the 
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the  various  events  of  which  have 
covered  the  Russian  arms  with  im¬ 
mortal  glory,  and  the  conclusion 
of  which  has  added  to  the  Russian 
empire  a  country  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  people,  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  progress  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  its  markets,  important  forti¬ 
fications,  and.  the  fortress  of  Swea- 
borg,  and  has  secured  for  ever  on 
that  side  the  frontiers  of  our  native 
land. 

«  While  we  are  offering  tip  our 
thanks  to  that  Divine  Being,  which 
has  vouchsafed  to  favour  Russia, 
and  crowned  our  arms  with  success, 
we  hasten  to  acquaint  you  with  that 
fortunate  event,  feeling  perfectly 
satisfied  that  all  our  faithful  subjects 
will  readily  join  us  in  offering  up 
thanks  to  the  Most  High,  for  the 
happy  conclusion  of  a  much-wished 
for  peace. 

“After  the  ratifications  shall  have 
been  exchanged,  the  said  treaty  of 
peace  will  be  published  in  a  distinct 
manifesto.  \ 

“  I  remain  your  affectionate, 
Alexander.” 

St,  Petersburg^  Sept.  7* 

D owning-street.  Sept .  7. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies  and  extracts,  wfere  this 
day  received. 

Truxillo ,  Aug.  20. 
My  lord,  I  wrote  some  days  ago 
a  letter  to  the  French  commander 
in  chief,  which  I  sent  to  him  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Walters,  to  re¬ 
quest  his  care  and  attention  to  the 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
British  army  who  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  in  return  for  the  care  and 
attention  w  hich  1  had  paid  to  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  into  my  hands  at  different 
times ;  and  that  he  would  allow  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  ;  and 
that  officers,  who  should  not  be 
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deemed  prisoners  of  war,  might  be 
sent  to  superintend  and. take  care  of 
the  soldiers,  till  they  should  recover 
from  their  wounds,  when  the  of¬ 
ficers  should  be  sent  to  join  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army.  I  received  a  very  civil 
answer  from  marshal  Mortier,  pro¬ 
mising  that  every  care  should  be 
taken,  and  every  attention  paid  to 
the  British  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  wounded  ;  but  stating,  that 
he  could  not  answer  upon  the  other 
demands  contained  in  my  letter, 
having  been  obliged  to  refer  them 
to  the  commander  in  chief.  Since 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  DiU 
Ion,  the  assistant-commissary  has 
arrived  from  Talavera,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  near  Cevolla  on  the 
27th  of  July,  previous  to  the  action, 
and  having  been  allowed  fo  come 
away.  Fie  reports  that  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers  who  are  wound¬ 
ed  are  doino-  remarkably  well,  and 
are  well  fed  and  taken  care  of ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  says,  preferably  to  the 
French  troops.  I  propose  to  send 
col.  Walters  with  another  flae  of 

.  c5* 

truce  to-morrow  morning,  and  a 
letter  to  t|ie  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French  army,  requesting  that 
a  sum  of  money  which  I  shall  send 
may  be  given  to  the  officers;  and 
1  shall  endeavour  to  establish  a  car¬ 
tel  of  exchange  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  Wellesley. 

Truxillo ,  Aug.  21. 

My  lord,  When  I  marched  from 
Talavera  on  the  3d  instant,  with  a 
view  to  oppose  the  French  corps 
which  we  had  heard  had  passed 
through  the  Puerto  de  Banos,  and 
had  arrived  at  Placentia,  sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  detached  upon  the  left 
of  the  army  towards  Escalona  ;  and 
before  I  marched  cn  that  morning, 

I  put  him  in  communication  with 
the  Spanish  general  Cuesta,  who,  it 
bad  been  settled,  was  to  remain  at 

Talavera. 
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Talavera.  I  understood  that  gen. 
Cuesta  put  sir  Robert  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  advanced  guard, 
which  retired  from  Talavera  on  the 
night  of  the  4th.  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
however,  did  not  arrive  at  Valada 
till  the  night  of  the  4th,  having 
made  a  long  march  through  the 
mountains  ;  and  as  he  was  then  six 
leagues  from  the  bridge  of  Arco 
Bispo,  and  had  to  cross  the  high 
road  from  Oropesa  to  Talavera,  of 
which  the  enemy  was  in  possession, 
he  conceived  that  he  was  too  late 
to  retire  to  Arco  Bispo,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  move  by  Venta  St.  Ju- 

✓ 

lien  and  Cdntinello  towards  the 
Tietar,  and  across  that  river  to¬ 
wards  the  mountains  which  separate 
Castille  from  Estramadura.  Some 
of  sir  R.  Wilson’s  dispatches  having 
missed  me,  I  am  not  aware  by 
which  of  the  passes  he  went  through 
the  mountains,  but  I  believe  by 
Tornavacas.  He  arrived,  however, 
at  Banos  on  the  1 1th,  and  on  the 
12th  was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
the  French  corps  of  marshal  Ney, 
which,  with  that  of  Soult,  returned 
to  Placentia  on  the  9th,  10th,  and 
1 1  th,  that  of  Ney  having  since  gone 
on  towards  Salamanca.  1  inclose 
sir  R.  Wilson’s  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Fie  has  been  very  active,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  useful  in  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese  andSpanisli  corps 
with  which  he  was  detached  from 
this  army.  Before  the  battle  of  the 
28th  of  July,  he  had  pushed  his 
parties  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  with  which  city  he  was  in 
communication;  and  he  would  have 
been  in  Madrid,  if  I  had  not  thought 
it  proper  to  call  him  in,  in  expect¬ 
ation  of  that  general  action  which 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  July.  Fie 
afterwards  alarmed  the  enemy  on 
the  right  of  his  army ;  and,  through¬ 
out  the  service,  showed  himself  to 
be  an  active  and  intelligent  partisan, 
wSll  acquainted  with  the  country  in 


which  he  was  acting,  and  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  troops  which 
he  commanded.  Being  persuaded 
that  his  retreat  was  not  open  by 
Arco  Bispo,  he  acted  right  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  road  he  did,  with  which  he 
was  well  acquainted;  and  although 
unsuccessful  in  the  action  which  he 
fought,  (which  may  be  well  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  the  superior  num¬ 
bers  and  description  of  the  enemy’s 
troops,)  the  action,  in  my  opinion, 
does  him  great  credit. 

A.  Wellesley. 

Miranda  de  Casienar ,  Aug .  13. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  was  on  march  yesterday 
morning  on  the  road  of  Grenadeiia 
from  Aldea  Neuva,  to  restore  my 
communication  with  the  allied  ar¬ 
my,  when  a  peasant  assured  us,  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dust 
which  we  perceived  in  the  road  of 
Placentia  proceeded  from  the 
march  of  a  body  of  the  enemy.  I 
immediatelyreturned  and  took  post 
in  front  of  Banos,  with  my  piquets 
in  advance  of  Aldea  Neuva,  select- 
■  ing  such  points  for  defence  as  the 
exigency  of  the  time  permitted/ 
The  enemy’s  cavalry  advanced  on 
the  high  road,  and  drove  back  my 
small  cavalry  posts ;  but  a  piquet 
of  Spanish  infantry,  which  I  had 
concealed,  poured  in  on  the  cavalry 
a  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  that 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  them. 
The  200  Spanish  infantry  in  advance 
of  Aldea  Neuva  continued,  under 
the  direction  of  colonel  Grant  and 
their  officers,  to  maintain  their 
ground,  most  gallantly,  until. the 
enemy’s  cavalry  and  chasseurs  a 
cheval,  in  considerable  bodies,  ap¬ 
peared  on  both  flanks ;  when  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  chasseurs  a  cheval  and  cavalry 
advanced  in  great  numbers  in  every 
direction,  and  pushed  to  cut  off  the 
legion  posted  between  Aldea  Neuva 
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and  Banos ;  but,  by  the  steady  con¬ 
duct  of  officers  and  men,  the  ene¬ 
my  could  only  advance  gradually, 
and  with  a  very  severe  loss  from 
the  commanding  fire  thrown  on 
them.  The  Merida  battalion,  how¬ 
ever,  having  given  way  on  the  right, 
a  road  waslaid  open,  which  cut  be¬ 
hind  our  position,  and  T  was  obliged 
to  order  a  retreat  on  the  heights 
above  Banos,  when  I  was  again  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  detach  a  corps,  in  order 
to  scour  the  road  of  Monte  Major, 
by  which  I  saw  the  enemy  direct¬ 
ing  a  column,  and  which  road  turn¬ 
ed  altogether  the  Puerto  de  Banos, 
a  league  in  our  rear.  At  this  time, 
don  Carlos  marquis  de  Estrague 
came  up  with  his  battalion  of  light 
infantry,  and  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  took  post  along  the  heights 
commanding  the  road  of  Banos, 
which  enabled  me  to  send  some  of 
the  Merida  battalion  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  our  left  commanding  the 
main  road,  and  which  the  enemy 
had  tried  to  ascend.  The  battalion 
of  light  infantry,  the  detachment 
of  the  legion  on  its  right,  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ground ;  but,  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  three  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  enemy  mounted  the 
heights  on  our  left,  gained  it,  and 
poured  such  a  fire  on  the  troops  be¬ 
low,  that  longer  defence  was  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  whole  was 
obliged  to  retire  on  the  mountains 
on  our  left,  leaving  open  the  main 
road,  along  which  a  considerable 
column  of  cavalry  immediately 
poured.  The  battalion  of  Seville 
had  been  left  at  Bejar  with  orders 
to  follow  me  next  day  ;  but  when 
I  was  obliged  to  return,  and  the 
action  commenced,  I  ordered  it  to 
Puerto  Banos,  to  watch  the  Monte 
Major  road,  and  the  heights  in  the 
rear  of  our  left.  When  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  came  near,  an  officer  and 


some  dragoons  called  out  to  tlx 
commanding  officer  to  surrender  , 
but  a  volley  killed  him  and  his  parr- 
ty,  and  then  the  battalion  proceedec  I 
to  mount  the  heights,  in  which 
movement  it  was  attacked  and  surr- 
rounded  by  a  column  of  cavalry  anc 
a  column  of  infantry,  but  cut  itd 
way  and  cleared  itself,  killing  a 
great  many  of  the  enemy,  espe-> 
daily  ofhis  cavalry.  The  enemy  iss 
now'  passing  to  Salamanca  with! 
great  expedition.  I  lament  that  I 
could  no  longer  arrest  his  progress; ; 
but  wffien  the  enormous  superiority 
of  the  enemy’s  force  is  considered,!, 
and  that  we  had  no  artillery,  and. 
that*  the  Puerto  de  Banos  on  thee 
Estremaduran  side  is  not  a  pass  oft 
such  strength  as  on  the  side  of  Cas- 
tille,  especially  without  guns,  I  hope, 
that  a  resistance  for  nine  hours,;, 
which  must  have  cost  the  enemy  a 
great  many  men,  will  not  be  deem., 
ed  inadequate  to  our  means.  1  havee 
to  acknowledge  the  services  render¬ 
ed  me  on  this  occasionby  col.  Grant, 
major  Reiman,  don  Fermen  Mar¬ 
quis, adjutant-major  of  the  dragoons 
of  Pavia,  capt.  Charles  and  Mr. 
Bolman  ;  and  to  express  the  great-  - 
est  approbation  of  two  companies 
of  the  Merida  battalions  advanced 
in  front,  and  of  the,  commanding 
officer  and  soldiery  of  the  battalions* 
of  Seville  and  the  Portuguese  bri-t 
gade.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
distinguished conductof  don  Carlos, 
and  his  battalion  merits  the  highest 
encomiums.  I  have  not  yet  beeri 
able  to  collect  the  returns  of  our 
loss.  From  the  nature  of  mountain 
warfare,  many  men  are  missing; 
who  cannot  join  for  a  day  or  two  ; 
but  I  believe  the  enemy  will  only 
have  to  boast  that  he  has  achieved 
his  passage,  and  his  killed  and 
wounded  will  be  a  great  diminution 
ofhis  victory.  Robert  W  ilson. 

Sir  Arthur  IV dies  ley* 
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SWEDEN. 

t  Stockholm ,  Sept.  8. 

The  negotiations  between  thiscoun- 
try  and  Russia  ended  on  the  5th, 
at  Altenburgh,  when  the  follow- 
ingdegrading  conditionsof  peace 
on  the  part  of  Sweden  were  sign¬ 
ed  by  baron  Stedingk: — 

1.  Finland  is  to  be  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty  to  Alexander  and  his 
successors ;  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  north  are  to  be 
formed  by  Aland- Haff,  the  Both- 
nian  Gulf,  and  the  rivers  Torneo 
and  Muonio,  to  the  confines  of 
Norway. 

2.  Aland,  with  its  dependencies 
(opening  a  passage  to  the  capital, 
and  territories  of  Sweden),  is  to  be 
surrendered  to  Russia ;  but  it  is 
understood  and  agreed  that  no  im¬ 
perial  garrison  is  to  occupy  that 
island. 

3. "  All  English  ships  are  to  be 
excluded  from  Swedish  ports  ;  yet 
a  qualification  of  this  article  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  facilitate  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  salt  arid  colonial  produce. 
The  operation  of  this  article  is  to. 
commence  on  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  next. 

4.  English  merchandize  and  pro¬ 
perty  now  in  the  Swedish  harbours 
and  territories,  are  not  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  confiscation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  second 
article  exposes  Sweden  to  insecurity. 
When  R  ussia  shall  be  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Aland,  it  will  readily  be  ima¬ 
gined  how  easily  she  can  dispose  of 
the  condition  under  which  she  ob¬ 
tains  it.  Any  pretended  commotion 
in  the  island  itself,  or  any  supposed 
exterior  danger  from  piracy  or  re¬ 
gular  hostility,  will  supply  a  plau¬ 
sible  apology  for  abandoning  the 
terms  on  which  she  obtained  this 
possession ;  and  when  it  shall  be 
disregarded,  the  repose  and  the  in- 
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dependence  of  the  kingdom  of  Swe¬ 
den  must  be  sacrificed. 

SUICIDE. 

11,  Between  one  and  two  o’clock, 
a  gentleman  entered  the  coffee-room 
of  the  Angel  inn,  behind  St.  Cle» 
mends  church,  in  the  Strand.  He 
appeared  agitated  ;  and  after  walk¬ 
ing  d^out  the  room  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes,  he  went  to  the  privy.  He 
had  not  long  been  there,  when  the 
ostlers  in  the  next  yard  heard  the 
report  of  two  pistols  ;  and  pe&eiv- 
ing  smoke  issuing  from  the  privy, 
they  went  to  it,  and  discovered  the 
gentleman  weltering  in  his  blood. 
One  of  the  pistols  had  fallen  be¬ 
tween  his  leus,  and  the  other  was  at 
his  side. — Upon  examination,  it  ap¬ 
peared  he  had  discharged  them 
both.  The  contents  of  one  of  them 
had  fractured  his  skull  near  the  left 
temple  in  a  shocking  manner. 
The  other  appeared  to  have  been 
discharged  against  his  right  cheek. 
The  unhappy  man  was,  however, 
still  alive.  He  was  immediately 
carried  into  the  Angel  inn,  and 
put  to  bed,  and  every  possible  at¬ 
tention  shown  to  him.  Doctors 
Stanton  and  Thomas  were  called 
in,  and  they  examined  the  state  of 
his  wounds,  which  they  pronounc¬ 
ed  mortal. — On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  an  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Angel  inn  on  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman.  The  waiter 
and  the  ostlers  were  severally  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  the  apparent  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  deceased  was  at 
the  time  of  his  committing  the  rash 
act.  The  waiter  stated,  that  he 
entered  the  coffee-room  about  one 
o’clock,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  two  or  three  times,  appa¬ 
rently  in  great  agitation— -stopped 
and  looked  in  the  glass— then  stared 
earnestly  at  a  gentleman  who  sat 
reading  the  paper — butdidnotspeak 
a  word.  He  soon  after  retired  to  the 
(L)  waters 
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water-closet,  andalmost  immediate¬ 
ly  the  house  was  alarmed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  pistols.  On  going  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter-closet,  from  whence  the  report 
seemed  to  proceed,  the  waiter  dis¬ 
covered  the  deceased  lying  dread¬ 
fully  wounded,  but  not  dead.  In 
his  pockets  were  found  several  pis¬ 
tol  bullets,  some  powder,  two  or 
three  flints,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother.  Mr.  Young,  sni¬ 
p-eon,  in  the  Strand,  said  he  was 
sent  for  to  the  Angel  inn  ;  and  on 
going  into  the  water-closet  found 
the  deceased  lying  in  a  shocking 
state — his  skull  was  fractured,  and 
his  brains  dispersed  about  in  seve¬ 
ral  directions.  It  appeared  he  had 
discharged  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his 
head.  He  lived  twelve  hours  in 
this  state,  but  did  not  utter  a  word 
during  the  time,  nor  was  he  sensi¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Wright,  a  carpenter  at 
Mile  End,  stated  that  the  deceas¬ 
ed  had  lodged  with  him  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years  :  he  described 
him  as  being  collecting  clerk  to  gn 
eminent  brewer.  About  two  years 
anda  half  ago  his  wife  died  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  since  that  time  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  great  depression 
of  spirits,  and  would  frequently  sit 
in  his  chamber  and  weep  for  hours 
at  a  time.  Ide  had  often  declared 
to  the  witness  that  life  was  a  bur¬ 
den  to  him  since  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
and  lamented  the  fate  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  (of  whom  he  had  three,  the 
eldest  not  nine  years  old),  when  he 
should  be  no  more.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  returned  frem  Mar¬ 
gate,  where  he  had  been  for  a 
week,  on  Sunday  last ;  and  on 
Monday  morning  went  out  as  was 
his  usual  cps^om  about  ten  o’clock  : 
the  witness  did  not  hear  any  thing 
more  of  him  till  Tuesday  Dight, 
when  he  heard  of  his  death.  A 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  stated,  that  the 
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letter  found  addressed  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman  merely  contained  a  recom¬ 
mendation  x>f  his  children  to  his ; 
care,  and  a  declaration  that  he: 
could  no  longer  support  life,  which i 
was  become  a  burden  ! p  him.  The  ■ 
brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  Sta¬ 
ted  several  instances  of  incohe¬ 
rent  behaviour  which  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  bofh  at  his  house  and  else-, 
where,  in  the  conduct  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  and  that  his  conduct  of: 
late  had  rendered  his  family  ex¬ 
tremely  miserable.  It  appeared,, 
from  several  questions  put  by  the 
jurymen,  that  the  deceased  was  no. 
way  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary 
concerns  with  his  employers  ;  and; 
the  coroner  observed,  that  if  the 
jury  credited  the  evidence,  they 
must  return  a  verdict  of  Lunacy.  At 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  pre¬ 
vailing  amongst  the  jury,  it  became? 
necessary  for  the  coroner  to  take 
the  opinion  of  every  one  separately; 
when  it  appeared  that  of  sixteen,, 
the  number  of  jurymen  impannel- 
lcd,  nine  were  of  opinion  that  there 
wa  sno  evidence  cfderangement,  and. 
seven  were  of  a  contrary  opinion; , 
— by  a  majority  of  two,  therefore,  a 
verdict  of  Felo  c!e  se  was  returned !  ! 

1 2.  A  cause  has  lately  been  in¬ 
stituted  in  Doctors’  Commons,  re- 
specting  the  will  of  the  late  ladv> 
Bath,  under  circumstances  of  a' 
very  singular  nature,- — The  ques¬ 
tion  is  simply,,  <£  Whether  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Court  can  rectify  the: 
errors  of  her  conveyancer,  and 
thereby  carry  her  testamentary  in¬ 
tentions  into  effect.”  On  the  death 
of  lady  Bath,  a  probate  of  her  will 
was  granted  to  sir  Thomas  Jones, 
bart.  and  Christopher  Codrington, 
esq.,  two  of  the  executors,  power 
being  reserved  to  Mr,  Kipling,  the. 
other  executor.  Sir  James  Pulteney, 
in  consequence  of  the  conveyancer, 
having  omitted  to  continue  the  re¬ 
mainder 
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mainder  over  to  Mrs.  Markham, 
according  to  the  instructions  given 
by  her  ladyship,  the  contingency 
of  lady  Bath  not  having  any  issue, 
claims  an  absolute  interest  in  the 
residuary  estate:  a  decree  has  there¬ 
fore  lately  been  taken  out  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Fawcett,  wife  of  John  Faw¬ 
cett,  esq.  formerly  Markham,  the 
residuary  legatee,  substituted  in  the 
will  on  the  death  of  sir  James  Pub 
teney,  citing  the  executor  to  bring 
into  court  the  probate,  and  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  revoked, 
and  declared  void,  on  account 
of  the  clause  of  the  will  disposing 
of  the  residuary  personal  estate  not 
containing  extensive  provisions,  as 
are  expressed  in  the  heads  of  in¬ 
structions  given  by  the  testatrix; 
and,  on  the  probate  being  declared 
void,  to  accept  a  new  probate,  with 
that  part  or  clause  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  respects  the  disposal  of 
!the  residue  of  the  personal  estate, 
las  constituting  together  the  true 
will  of  lady  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  is  also  cited  to  bring  into 
i  court  the  instructions  and  original 
idraft  made  by  the  draftsman.  Sir 
(James  Pulteney  is  cited  also  to  ap- 
ipear  to  see  proceedings. 

GERMANY. 

Munich ,  Sept.  14. 
Our  court  gazette  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  orders,  published 
in  the  Austrian  head-quarters  : 

“  My  beloved  subjects,  and  even 
my  enemies,  Know  that  I  did  not 
engage  in  the  present  war  from 
motives  of  ambition,  nor  a  desire 
of  conquest ;  self-preservation  and 
independence,  a  peace  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  my  crown  and 
with  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
my  people,  constituted  the  exalted 
and  sole  aim  of  my  execution.  The 
chance  of  war  disappointed  my  ex¬ 
pectations  :  the  enemy  penetrated 

into  the  interior  of  my  dominions, 
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and  overran  them  with  all  the 
horrors  of  war  ;  but  he  learned,  at 
the  same  time,  to  appreciate  the 
public  spirit  of  my  people,  and  the 
valour  of  my  armies.  This  expe¬ 
rience,  which  he  dearly  bought, 
and  my  constant  solicitude  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  prosperity  of  my  domi¬ 
nions,  led  to  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  My  ministers  empowered 
for  that  purpose  have  met  those  of 
the  French  emperor.  My  wish  is 
an  honourable  peace  ;  a  peace,  the 
stipulations  of  which  offer  a  pro¬ 
spect  and  the  possibility  of  durati¬ 
on. — The  valour  of  my  armies, 
their  unshaken  courage,  their  ar¬ 
dent  love  of  their  country,  their  de¬ 
sire  strongly  pronounced  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  an  honourable 
peace  shall  have  been  obtained, 
could  never  allow  me  to  agree  to 
conditions  which  threatened  to 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  and  disgrace  us.  The 
high  spirit  which  animates  my 
troops  affords  me  the  best  security, 
that,  should  the  enemy  yet  mistake 
our  sentiments  and  disposition,  we 
shall  certainly  obtain  the  reward 
of  perseverance. 

“  Comorn,  Aug.  16.  “  Francis. 

M.  Degen,  a  watch-maker  in 
Vienna,  has  invented  a  machine 
by  which  a  person  can  rise  into  the  * 
air.  He  has  since  made  several  pub¬ 
lic  experiments,  and  rose  to  the 
height  of  54  feet,  flying  in  various 
directions  with  the  celerity  of  a  bird. 
A  subscription  has  been  opened  at 
Vienna  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  discoveries.  The  machine  is 
formed  of  two  parachutes  of  taffeta, 
which  may  be  folded  up  or  extend¬ 
ed  at  pleasure,  and  the  person  who 
moves  them  is  placed  in  the  centre. 

15.  A  court  of  common  council 
was  held  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  majesty’s 
(L  2)  accession 
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accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  Sir  W.  Curtis,  after  enu¬ 
merating  the  various  blessings  which 
the  country  had  enjoyed  under  the 
mild  and  paternal  government  qf 
one  of  the  best  of  sovereigns  du¬ 
ring  a  reign  of  49  years,  declared, 
that  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  court  he  had  been  actuated 
alone  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not 
by  any  political  motives-  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  proposed  two  resolutions  for 
their  adoption: — 1.  “  That  this 
court  will  celebrate  the  approaching 
anniversary  of  his  majesty’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  these  king¬ 
doms,  on  the  25th  day  of  October 
next,  being  the  day  on  which  his 
majesty  will  enter  the  50th  year 
of  his  reign. — 2.  That  a  committee 
be  formed,  consisting  of  all  the  al¬ 
dermen, and  acommonerout  ofeach 
ward,  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
of  carrying  the  said  resolution  into 
effect,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereupon  to  this  court.5' — Mr. 
W  aithman  insisted  that  the  motion 
was  brought  forward  with  no  other 
view  but  to  cover  the  disgrace  of 
ministers.  He  had  no  objection  to 
address  his  majesty  on  the  occasion; 
nor,  if  the  corporation  should  be 
invited  to  dine  at  die  Mansion-house 
on  turtle  and  venison,  should  he 
object  to  that — but  to  illuminate 
and  run  into  expenses,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  unable  to 
pay  their  taxes,  was  too  much. 
Mr.  W.  concluded  with  reading  an 
amendment,  declaratory  of  his  sen¬ 
timents  of  respect  for  the  sovereign, 
but  condemning  the  system  which 
had  been  pursued  since  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  Mr.  W.  did  not 
press  die  amendment ;  and  the  two 
resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

NEW  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

18.  The  new  theatre  opened  this 
night;  and  is  certainly  very  ele¬ 


gant,  The  front  of  the  boxes  ar 
painted  ot  a  dove-colour  ground 
with  different  gold  Etruscan  boi 
ders,  of  the  breadth  of  the  whol 
pannel,  running  round  each  tier 
The  different  tiers  are  supported  b 
gold  pillars,  from  the  top  of  eac 
of  which  runs  a  gilt  iron  brackc 
suspending  a  superb  glass  and  gpll 
chandelier  for  wax  candles.  Th 
backs- of  the  boxes  are  pink,  ana 
the  doors  solid  mahogany.  Th 
prevailing  colour  of  the  theatre  k 
therefore,  pink,  excepting  in  th 
tier  of  private  boxes,  where  th 
slanting  sides  of  each  box,  whic. 
hinder  the  back  of  it  from  bein;-, 
seen,  are  of  the  dove-colour.  Th. 
backs  of  the  box^s  are  the  onl 
parts  of  the  theatre  that  look  ur 
finished.  The  pink  is  not  at  all  re 
lieved  ;  and  the  newness  of  the  ms: 
hogany -doors,  round  which  ther 
is  no  border  of  any  kind,  make 
them  look  little  better  than  oal 
The  two-shilling  gallery  is  eve 
with  the  fourth  circle  of  boxes  ;  an 
the  fifth  circle,  in  which  is  place 
the  one-shilling  gallery,  is  remove 
considerably  backwards.  The  di 
ferent  arches,  which  support  th! 
roof  of  the  theatre,  here  divide  tli 
circle  into  boxes,  and  the  galler 
into  compartments.  The  view  c, 
the  stage  from  this  gallery,  and  pai 
ticularly  from  the  side  boxes  eve 
with  it,  must  be  very  bad.  Th 
ceiling  of  the  theatre  is  painted  t 
imitate  a  dome.  The  prosceniur 
of  the  stage  is  a  large  arch,  fror 
the  top  of  which  hang  red  curtain: 
festooned  in  the  Grecian  style,  an 
ornamented  with  a  black  Grecia 
border  and  gold  fringe  :  on  each  c 
these  festoons  is  painted  a  gol 
wreath,  in  the  centre  of  which  i 
written  in  gold  letters  the  motto  c 
the  stage,  “  Velvti  in  speculum . 
The  proscenium  is  supported  b 
pillars  painted  to  imitate  yellox 

staine  t 
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stained  marble,  of  which  colour  are 
the  sides  of  the  pit ;  and  the  stage 
doors  are  white  and  gold.  The 
drop  is  peculiarly  grand.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  temple  dedicated  to  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  back  of  which  is  seen 
his  statue  from  Westminster-abbey, 
supported  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy; 
and  between  pillars  on  each  side  are 
statues  of  gEschylus,  Plautus,  Lo¬ 
pez  de  Vega,  Ben  Jonson,  Moliere, 
&c.&c.— -The  entrance  to  this  splen¬ 
did  theatre  is  even  grander  than 
the  theatre  itself.  The  noble  stone 
portico  on  the  outside  has  a  grand 
effect.  The  ingenious  architect, 
Mr.  Smirke,  has  taken  for  his  mo¬ 
del  a  charming  specimen  of  the 
Doric  from  the  ruins  of  Adieus, — 
the  grand  temple  of  Minerva  si¬ 
tuated  in  the  acropolis,  or  castle  of 
Athens.  The  portico  is  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  that  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  which  is  much  inferior 
in  dimensions  to  the  original  Athe- 
nian  example.  The  ornaments  on 
the  tympanum  and  frieze,  and  at 
the  corners  of  the  pediment,  are 
omitted.  The  interior  row  of  co¬ 
lumns  is  also  omitted,  to  make 
room  for  which  the  street  cities  not 
allow  a  sufficient  projection  of  the 
portico.  As  you  enter  the  grand 
portico,  to  proceed  to  die  boxes, 
you  turn  to  the  left ;  and  at  the  top 
of  a  short  flight  of  steps,  which  is 
surmounted  on  each  side  by  a  pe¬ 
destal,  on  which  is  placed  a  bronze 
Grecian  lamp,  are  seated  the  mo¬ 
ney-takers.  After  passing  them, 
there  is  another  flight  of  steps,  along 
each  side  of  which,  on  a  level  with 
•the  top  step,  runs  a  row  of  four 
round  Ionic  pillars,  and  two  half 
square  ones-,  all  exactly  imitated 
from  porphyry.  Between  each  of 
these  hangs  a  bronze  Grecian  lamp. 
Fronting  you,  as  you  ascend  these 
steps,  is  a  cast  statue  of  Shakspeare, 
placed  under  an  arch  in  the  anti¬ 
room.  This  statue  is  quite  a  new 


design.  The  face  is  more  like  the 
Felton  likeness  than  the  Chandos  ; 
and  the  figure  is  standing  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  attitude,  folding  his  drapery 
round  him.  The  anti-room  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  pillars  in  equally  exact 
imitation  of  porphyry.  In  the  size 
of  the  principal  lobby  we  were 
much  disappointed  :  it  is  a  long 
narrow  room,  ornamented  indeed 
with  eight  beautiful  cast  statues  from 
the  antique  ;  but  it  is  small,  and 
the  parts  devoted  to  the  service  of 
refreshments  are  peculiarly  ton- 
fined.  The  lobby  up-stairs  is  still 
smaller,  and  the  staircases  are  very 
narrow.  Upon  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  theatre  is  well  contrived 
and  tastefully  executed,  and,  both 
in  its  inside  and  outside,  worthy 
of  the  metropolis  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

The  specimen^  of  the  fine  arts 
exhibited  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
front  are  representations  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  drama,  in  basso 
relievo.  The  designs  are  classical, 
and  the  execution  masterly.  The 
piece  representing  the  ancient  drama 
is  to  the  north  of  the  portico,  and 
that  representing  the  modern  .drama 
is  on  the  south  side. 

The  anti  km t  drama.  In  the 
centre  three  Greek  poets  are  sitting; 
the  two  looking  towards  the  porti¬ 
co  are  Aristophanes,  representing 
the  old  comedy,  and  (nearest  to 
the  spectator)  Menander,  represent¬ 
ing  the  new  comedy.  Before  them 
Thalia  presents  herself  with  her 
crook  and,  comic  mask,  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  imitation.  She  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Polyhymnia  playing  on  the 
greater  lyre,  and  by  Euterpe  on  the 
lesser  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes, 
and  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  ac¬ 
tion  or  pantomime.  These  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  three  nymphs  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  fir-pine,  and 
in  succinct  tunics,  representing  the 
Hours  or  Seasons  governing  and  at- 
(  L  3  )  tending 
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tending  the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 
The  third  sitting  figure  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  looking  from  the  portico,  is 
FEschylus,  the  father  of  tragedy. 
He  holds  a  scroll  open  on  his  knee ; 
his  attention  is  fixed  on  Wisdom, 
or  Minerva,  seated  opposite  to  the 
poet.  She  is  distinguished  by  her 
helmet  and  shield.  Between  FEs- 
chylus  and  Minerva, Bacchus  stands 
leaning  on  his  fawn,  because  the 
Greeks  represented  tragedies  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus.  Behind  Minerva 
.stands  Melpomene,  or  Tragedy, 
holding  a  sword  and  mask ;  then 
follow'  two  Furies,  with  snakes  and 
torches,  pursuing  Orestes,  who 
stretches  out  his  hands  to  supplicate 
.Apollo  for  protection.  Apollo  is 
represented  in  the  quadriga,  or 
four-horsed  chariot  of  the  sun. 
The  last-described  figures  relate  to 
part  of  FEschylus’s  Tragedy  of 
Orestes.— r-T.  he  modern  drama. 
In  the  centre  (looking  from  the 
portico)  Shakspeare  is  sitting  ;  the 
comic  and  tragic  masks,  with  the 
lyre,  are  about  his  seat ;  his  right 
hand  is  raised,  expressive  of  calling 
up  the  following  characters  in  the 
Tempest: — First,  Caliban,  laden 
with  wood ;  next, Ferdinand,  sheath¬ 
ing  his  sword  ;  then,  Miranda,  en¬ 
treating  Prospero  in  behalf  of  her 
lover; — they  are  led  on  by  Pi  riel 
above,  playing  on  a  lyre.  This 
part  of  the  composition  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  Hecate  (the  three-form¬ 
ed  goddess)  in  her  car,  drawn  by 
oxen,  descending.  She  is  attended 
pjy  lady  Macbeth,  with  the  daggers 
in  her  hands,  followed  by  Macbeth 
turning  in  horror  from  tire  body  . of 
Duncan  behind  him.  In  the  centre 
(looking  toward  the  portico)  is  Mil- 
ton,  seated,  contemplating  Urania, 
according  to  his  own  description  in 
tht  Paradise  Lost.  Urania  is  seated 
facing  him  aboVe  ;  at  his  feet  is 
Samps*  n  Agonistes  chained.  The 
remaining  figures  .  represent  the 


masque  of  Corrms  ;  the  two  bro 
thers  drive  out  three  Bacchanals 
with  their  staggering  leader  Co 
mus.  The  Enchanted  Lady  i 
seated  in  the  chair;  and  the  series  i 
ended  by  -two  tigers,  representing 
the  transformation  of  Comus’s  de 
votees.  The  designs  of  both  basst 
relievos,  and  the  models  of  the  an 
tient  drama,  are  by  Mr.  Flaxman 
The  models  of  the  modern  drama 
and  the  execution  in  stone,  is  b] 
Mr.  Rossi. 

Statues  7  feet  in  height,  reprev* 
senting  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  ar< 
placed  in  niches  in  the  wings  of  the 
theatre.  Tragedy,  on  the  south 
wing,  is  a  fine  figure,  holding  the 
tragic  mask  and  dagger:  Tht 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Rossi.  Corned} 
holds  the  shepherd’s  crook  or  pe 
dum  on  her  right  shoulder,  anc 
the  comic  mask  in  her  left  hand 
This  is  the  workmanship  ol  Mr 
Flaxman,  and  occupies  the  north 
ern  wing. 

[See  Principal  Occurrences  for 
December;  in  which  will  be  fount 
an  account  of  the  rise,  progress 
and  termination  of  the  riots  ii 
the  new  theatre  occasioned  by  tht 
new  prices  of  admission.] 

DUEL 

Between  the  right  honourable  lorc( 
viscount  Castlereagh,  his  maj 
jesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  and  colonial  depart 
ment,  and  the  right  honourable 
George  Canning,  his  majesty’: 
principal  secretary  of  state  ioi 
foreign  affairs. 

21.  A  duel  took  place  early  this 
morning  between  lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  tht 
latter  received  a  wound  in  the  let! 
thigh  ;  it  is  not  dangerous,  being, 
merely  a  flesh  wound.  The  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  at  Putney  Heath. 
— Lord  Yarmouth  seconded  lord 
Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  R.  Ellis  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Canning.  Vvre  un¬ 
derstand 
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derstand  they  fired  by  signal,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  yards.  The 
first  missed  ;  and  no  explanation 
taking  place  they  fired  a  second 
time,  when  Mr.  Canning  was 
wounded  in  the  left  thigh  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  bone ;  and  thus 
the  affair  terminated.  He  was  put 
into  a  coach  and  conveyed  to 
Gloucester-lodge,  his  newly-pur¬ 
chased  seat  at  Brompton,  and  lord 
Castlereagh  returned  to  his  house 
in  St.  JamesVsquare. 

LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  MR.  CAN¬ 
NING. 

The  following  correspondence  took 

Diace  between  lord  Castlereagh 

■*  —  o 

and  Mr.  Canning,  immediately 

previous  to  their  duel 

44  Sl  James'  s -square,  SepL  19,  1809. 

“  Sir — It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  statement 
of  the  circumstances  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  recent  resignations.  It 
is  enough  for  me,  with  a  view  to 
the  immediate  object  of  this  letter, 
to  state,  that  it  appears  a  proposi¬ 
tion  had  been  , agitated,  without 
any  communication  with  me,  for 
my  removal  from  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  you,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  having 
urged  a  decision  upon  this  question, 
with  the  alternative  of  your  seced¬ 
ing  from  the  government,  pro¬ 
cured  a  nositive  promise  from  the 
duke  of  ^Portland  (the  execution  of 
which  you  afterwards  considered 
yourself  entitled  to  enforce),  that 
such  removal  should  be  carried  in¬ 
to  effect.  Notwithstanding  this 
promise,  by  which  I  consider  you 
pronounced  it  unfit  that  I  should 
remain  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  by  which  my  si¬ 
tuation,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown, - 
was  made  (‘dependent  upon  your 
will  and  pleasure,  you  continued 
to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  me, 


and  to  leave  me  not  only  in  the 
persuasion  that  I  possessed  your 
confidence  and  support  as  a  col¬ 
league,  but  you  allowed  me,  in 
breach  of  every  principle  of  good 
faith,  both  public  and  private, 
though  thus  virtually  superseded, 
to  originate  and  proceed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  new  enterprize  of  tl*e 
most  arduous  and  important  na- 
ture,  with  your  apparent  concur¬ 
rence  and  ostensible  approbation. 

44  You  were  fully  aware,  that  if 
my  situation  in  the  government  had 
been  disclosed  to  me,  I  could  not 
have  submitted  to  remain  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  office,  without  the  entire 
abandonment  of  my  private  ho¬ 
nour  and  publjc  duty.  You  know 
I  was  deceived,  and  you  continued 
to  deceive  me. 

44  X  am  aware  it  may  be  said, 
which  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  when  you  pressed  for  a  deci¬ 
sion  tor  my  removal,  you  also  press¬ 
ed  for  its  disclosure,  and  that  it 
was  resisted  by  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  some  members  of  the 
government,  supposed  to  be  my 
friends ;  but  I  never  can  admit 
th  t  you  have  a  right  to  make  use 
of  .each  a  plea  in  justification  of 
an  act  affecting  my  honour,  nor 
that  the  sentiments  of  others  could 
justify  an  acquiescence  in  such  a 
delusion  on  your  part,  who  had 
yourself  felt  and  stated  its  unfair-* 
ness.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the 
head  of  any  administration,  or  any 
supposed  friend,  whatever  may  be 
their  motives,  can  authorize  or 
sanction  any  man  in  such  a  course 
of  long  and  persevering  deception. 
For  were  I  to  admit  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  my  honour  and  character 
would  from  that  moment  be  in 
the  discretion  of  persons  wholly 
unauthorized,  and  known  to  you 
to  be  unauthorized,  to  act  for  me 
in  such  a  case.  It  was,  therefore, 
(L  4)  your 
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your  act  and  your  conduct  which 
deceived  me  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  acquiesce  in  being  placed 
in  a  situation  by  you,  which  no 
man  of  honour  c^uld  knowingly 
submit  fo,  nor  patiently  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  be  betrayed  into,  without 
forfeiting  that  character. 

«  I  have  no  right,  as  a  public 
man,  to  resent  your  demanding, 
upon  public  grounds,  my  removal 
•  from  the  particular  office  I  have 
held,  or  even  from  the  administra¬ 
tion,  as  a  condition  of  your  return¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  government. 
But  I  have  a  distinct  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  a  proposition,  justifiable 
in  itself,  shall  not  be  executed  in 
an  unjustifiable  manner,  and  at  the 
expense  of  my  honour  and  repu¬ 
tation.  And  I  consider  that  you 
were  bound,  at  least,  to  avail  your¬ 
self  of  the  same  alternative,  name¬ 
ly,  your  own  resignation,  to  take 
yourself  out  of  the  predicament  of 
practising  such  a  deceit  towards 
me,  which  you  did  exercise  in  de¬ 
manding  a  decision  for  my  removal. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
must  require  that  satisfaction  from 
you  to  which  I  feel  myself  entitled 
to  lay  claim. 

“  I  am,  &c. 

“  Castle  reach.*’ 
The  right  hon.  George  Canning, 

See.  See.  Sec. 

il  Gloucester  Lodge,  Sept  20,  1 809. 

“  My  Lord — The  tone  and  pur¬ 
port  of  your  lordship’s  letter,  which 
'  I  have  this  moment  received,  of 
course  preclude  any  other  answer 
on  my  part  to  the  misapprehensions 
and  misrepresentations  with  which 
it  abounds,  than  that  1  will  cheer- 
fuliy  give  your  lordship  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  you  require. 
fi  I  am,  <$c c. 

“  George  Canning.” 
Lord  vis.  Castleieagh,  (See.  &c.  <$cc. 


The  following  detail  of  the  original 
cause  of  the  animosity  between 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  is  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  private  secretary 
to  lord  Castlereagh  ; — 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
Mr.  Canning,  during  the  Easter  re¬ 
cess,  did  make  a  representation  in 
a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland, 
with  respect  to  the  war  department, 
founded  upon  differences  which  had 
prevailed  between  him  and  lord 
Castlereagh  ;  but  it  is  not  true  t|iat 
this  letter  was  shown  to  the  cabinet, 
or  that  the  subject  was  even  stated 
to  the  cabinet,  however  it  might 
have  been  secretly  communicated 
to  some  of  the  members.  It  is 
also  true  that  a  suggestion  was 
made  for  appointing  the  marquis 
Wellesley  to  succeed  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh.  It  is  likewise  undeniable, 
that  a  decision  upon  this  point  was 
postponed  till  near  the  close  of  the 
session.  It  is  further  ascertained, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  when  lord  Grenville  Leveson 
Gower’s  writ  was  to  be  moved  for, 
on  account  of  his  coming  into  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  cabinet,  that  Mr. 
Canning  called  upon  the  duke  of 
Portland,  as  a  condition  of  his  re¬ 
maining  in  the  government,  to  give 
him  a  decision  upon  the  proposition 
for  removing  lord  Castlereagh,  and 
appointing  the  marquis  Wellesley 
his  successor ;  and  the  duke  of 
Portland  having  given  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  a  specific  and  positive  promise 
to  this  effect,  Mr.  Canning  pressed 
that  it  should  be  immediately  acted 
upon,  and  lord  Castlereagh  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  however,  was  not  .acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it,  and  Mr.  Canning  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  its  being  concealed 
from  him.  -  ( 

“  Undoubtedly,  lord  Camden 
was  acquainted  with  the  transac¬ 
tions  i 
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tions  ;  bat  it  is  not  true  that  his 
lordship  ever  undertook  to  make 
the  disclosure  to  lord  Castlereagh, 
nor  did  he  ever  make  it.  It  is  also_ 
true,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  tho¬ 
roughly  apprised  that  it  was  not 
•made  known  to  lord  Castlereagh. 
And  it  is  further  true,  that  lord 
Castlereagh,  being  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  decision  for  his 
removal  from  office,  was  permitted, 
though  in  fact  virtually  no  long¬ 
er  a  minister,  and  in  this  state  of 
delusion,  to  continue  to  conduct 
the  entire  arrangement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  to  engage  in  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  most  extensive, 
complicated  and  important  nature, 
under  the  t all  persuasion,  not  that 
Mr.  Canning  had  supplanted  him 
in  office,  and  possessed  in  his  pocket 
a  promise  for  his  dismissal,  but 
that  he  really  enjoyed  (as  during 
the  period  he  in  outward  show 
and  daily  concurrence, experienced) 
Mr.  Canning’s  sincere,  liberal,  arid 
Iona  jicle  support,  as  a  cooperating 
and  approving  colleague.  ..  It  is 
further  known,  that  Mr.  Canning 
having  thus  in  his  pocket  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh’s  dismissal,  and  having  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  duke  of  Portland 
that  it  should  be  ckrried  into  exe¬ 
cution  at  the  termination  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  did,  on  the  2d  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  day  that  the  account  ar¬ 
rived  from  lord  Chatham  that  he 
could  not  proceed  to  Antwerp, 
write  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  de¬ 
manding  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
mise  made  to  him.  What  were  all 
-the  difficulties  which  were  started 
from  time  to  time  against  the  im¬ 
mediate  execution  of  this  promise, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
detail  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  the  question  of  the  writership, 
which  it  lias  been  attempted  to  con¬ 
nect  with  this  transaction,  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  as  Mr. 


Canning  never  contended  for  lord 
Castlereagh’s  removal  from  the  go¬ 
vernment,  but  from  the  particular 
office  he  held,  and  into  which  he 
wished  to  introduce  lord  Wellesley, 
It  appears  that  the  demand  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  duke  of  Port* 
land,  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning.  Andvit  further  appears,  that 
as  soon  as  the  whole  of  this  unpa¬ 
ralleled  conduct  was,  at  this  late 
period,  disclosed  to  lord  ffastle- 
reagh,  he  immediately;  placed  his 
resignation  in  his  majesty’-,  hands. 
— On  the  truth  of  the  above  facts 
the  public  may  rely  ;  and  they  can 
no  longer  be  at  a  loss  for  the  real 
causes  and  grounds  of  the  demand 
made  by  lord  Castlereagh  for  sa¬ 
tisfaction  from.  Mr.  Canning.” 

MR.  CANNING’S  ANSWER  TO  LORD 
castlereagh’s  STATEMENT. 

The  following  has  been  ushered  to 
the  world  as  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Canning,,  on  the  subject  of 
the  difference  which  led  to  the 
recent  duel  between  himself  and 
lord  Castlereagh : — 

“  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  so  long 
ago  as  Easter  Mr.  Canning  had  re¬ 
presented  to  the  duke  of  Portland 
the  insufficiency  (in  his  opinion)  of 
the  government  as  .hen constituted, 
to  carry  on  the  .(Fairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
times ;  and  had  requested  that,  un¬ 
less  some  change  ;should  be  effected 
in  it,  he  might  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
sign  bis  office. — It  is  equally  true, 
that  iu  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
which  arose  out  or  this  representa¬ 
tion,  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  and  accep  d  by  him,  as  the 
condition  of  his  consenting  to  retain 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
war  department. 

“  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  time 

at 
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at  which  that  change  was  ultimate- 
ly  proposed  to  be  made,  was  of 
Mr.  Canning’s  choice  ;  and  it  is 
hot  true  that  he  was  party  or  con¬ 
senting  to  the  concealment  of  that 
intended  change  from  lord  Castle  - 
reagh. 

“  With  respect  to  the  conceal¬ 
ment,  Mr  Canning,  some  short 
time  previous  to  the  date  of  lord 
Castiereagh’s  letter,  without  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  lord 
Castlereagh  to  make  such  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Mr.  Canning  as  this  letter 
contains,  bs,u  upon  information  that 
some  misapprehension  did  exist  as 
to  Mr,  Canning’s  supposed  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  reserve  which  had  been 
practised  towards  lord  Castlereagh, 
transmitted  li  one  of  lord  Castie- 
ieagh’s  most  intimate  friends,  to 
he  communicated  whenever  he 
might  think  proper,  the  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  to 
the. duke  of  Portland,  in  the  month 
of  July,  in  which  Mr.  Canning  re¬ 
quests,  4  injustice  to  himself,  that 
it  may  be  remembered,  whenever 
hereafter  this  concealment  shall  be 
alleged  (as  he  doubts  not  that  it 
will)  against  him,  as  an  act  of  in¬ 
justice  towards  lord  Castlereagh, 
that  it  did  not  originate  in  his  sug¬ 
gestion; — that,  so  far  from  desiring 
it,  he  conceived,  however  errone¬ 
ously,  lord  Camden  to  be,  the  sure 
channel  of  communication  to  lord 
Castlereagh  ;  and  that  up  to  a  very 
late  period  he  believed  such  com¬ 
munication  to  have  been  actually 
made.’ 

“  The  copy  of  this  letter,  and 
of  the  duke  of  Portland’s  answer 
to  it,  4  acknowledging  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  repeated  remonstrances  a- 
gainst  the  concealment,’  are  still  in 
tne  possession  of  lord  CastlcreaMi’s 
friend. 

“  The  communication  to  lord 
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Camdem,  to  which  this  letter  r< 
fers,  was  made  on  the  28th  Apri 
with  Mr.  Canning’s  knowledge 
and  at  his  particular  desire.  Lor 
Camden  being  near  the  connexio 
and  most  confidential  friend  of  lor: 
Castlereagh,  it  never  occurred  t 
Mr.  Canning,  nor  was  it  credibl 
to  him,  till  he  received. the  mos 
positive  asseverations  of  the  fact 
that  lord  Camden  had  kept  bac: 
such  a  communication  from  lore 
Castlereagh. 

“  With  respect  to  the  period  a. 
which  the  change  in  the  war  de 
partment  was  to  take  place,  Mr 
Canning  was  induced,  in  the  firs, 
instance,  to  consent  to  its  postpone 
ment  till  the  rising  of  parliament 
partly  by  the  representations  madi 
to  himself,  of  the  inconvenience 
of  any  change  in  the  middle  of  r : 
session,  but  principally  from  a  con 
sideration  of  the  particular  circum 
stances  under  which  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  stood  in  the  house  of  com-: 
mons  after  Lister;  circumstances:, 
which  would  have  given  to  his  re¬ 
moval  at  that  period  of  the  session.:, 
a  character  which  it  was  certainly) 
no  part  of  Mr.  Canning’s  wish  that 
it  should  bear. 

“  Mr.  Canning,  however,  receiv¬ 
ed  the  most  posidve  promise,  that 
a  c«$mge  in  the  war  department 
should  take  place  immediately  upon 
the  close  of  the  session.  When  that 
time  arrived,  the  earnest  and  re¬ 
peated  entreaties  of  most  of  lord 
Castiereagh’s  friends  in  the  cabinet 
were  employed  to  prevail  upon  Mr. 
Canning  to  consent  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  arrangement. 

44  At  length,  and  most  reluctant¬ 
ly,  he  did  give  his  consent  to  its 
being  postponed  to  the  period  pro¬ 
posed  by  lord  Castiereagh’s  friends, 
viz.  the  termination  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  then  in  preparation  ;  but  did 
so  upon  tl?e  most  distinct  and 
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solemn  assurances,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  change  should  take  place 
at  that  period  ;  that  the  seats  of 
the  war  department  should  then  he 
offered  to  lord  W ellesley  (the  •  per¬ 
son  for  whose  accession  to  the  ca¬ 
binet  Mr.  Canning  was  known  to 
be  most  anxious),  and  that  the  in¬ 
terval  should  be  diligently  employ¬ 
ed  by  lord  Castlereagh’s  friends  in 
preparing  lord  Castlereagh’s  mind 
to  acquiesce  in  such  aji  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“  It  was  therefore  matter  of  asto¬ 
nishment  to  Mr.  Canning,  when,  at 
the  issue  of  the  expedition,  he  re¬ 
minded  the  duke  of  Portland  that 
the  time  was  now  come  for  his 
grace’s  writing  to  lord  Wellesley, 
to  find,  that  so  far  from  the  inter¬ 
val  having  been  employed  by  lord 
Castlereagh’s  friends  in  preparing 
lord  Castlereagh  for  the  change, 
the  same  reserve  had  been  continu¬ 
ed  towards  him,  against  which  Mr. 
Canning  had  before  so  earnestly 
remonstrated.  Being  informed  of 
this  circumstance  by  the  duke  of 
Portland,  and  learning  at  the  same 
time  from  his  grace  that  there 
were  other  difficulties  attending  the 
promised  arrangement,  of  which 
Mr.  Canning  had  not  before  been 
apprised ;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Portland  had  himself  come  to  a 
determination  to  retire  from  office, 
Mr.  Canning  instantly,  and  before 
any  step  whatever  had  been  taken 
towards  carrying  the  promised  ar¬ 
rangement  into  effect,  withdrew 
his  claim,  and  requested  the  duke 
of  Portland  to  tender  his  (Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s)  designation,  at  the  same 
time  with  his  grace’s,  to  the  king. 
This  was  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
September,  previously  to  the  levee 
of  that  day. 

“  All  question  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  promise  made  to  Mr. 


Canning  being  thus  at  an  end,  the 
reserve  which  lord  Castlereagh’s 
friends  had  hitherto  so  persevering- 
ly  practised  towards  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  appears  to  have  been  laid 
aside.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
intended  to  have  been  proposed  to 
hi  up 

**  What  may  have  been  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  prevented  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh’s  friends  from  fulfilling  the 
assurances  given  to  Mr.  Canning, 
that  lord  Castlereagh’s  mind  should 
be  prepared  by  their  communica¬ 
tion  for  the  arrangement  intended 
to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  what 
the  motives  for  the  disclosure  to 
lord  Castlereagh  after  that  arrange¬ 
ment  had  ceased  to  be  in  contem¬ 
plation,  it  is  not  for  Mr.  Canning 
to  explain.” 

In  addition  to  lord  Castlereagh’s 
and  Mr.  Canning’s  statements  of 
the ’origin  of  the  late  duel, — the 
following  has  been  published  by 
lord  Camden  : — 

“  As  it  may  be  inferred,  from  a 
statement  which  has  appeared  in 
the  public  papers,  that  lord  Cam¬ 
den  withheld  from  lord  Castlereagh 
a  communication  which  he  had 
been  desired  to  make  to  him,  it,  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  that,  however  Mr.  Canning* 
might  have  conceived  the  comma- 
nication  alluded  to,  to  have  been 
made  to  lord  Camden,  it  was  never 
stated  to  lord  Camden  that  the 
communication  was  made  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that, 
so  far  from  lord  Camden  having 
been  authorized  to  make  the  com¬ 
munication  to  lord  Castlereagh,  he 
was  absolutely  restricted  from  so 
doing.  \ 

“  As  it  may  also  be  inferred  that 
lord  Camden  was  expected  to  pro 
pare  lord  Castlereagh’s  mind  for 

any 
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any  proposed  change,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  understood  that 
lord  Camden  never  engaged  to  com¬ 
municate  to  lord  Castlereagh  any 
circumstances  respecting  it,  before 
the  termination  of  the  expedition.” 

21.  Mr.  Barrett,  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant  in  Mark-la'ne,  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  person 
who  committed  the  assault  and  rape 
on  miss  Latham  at  Worthing.  In 
his  first  examination,  which  was 
private,  the  lady  swore  positively 
to  his .  person  :  but  on  the  next  f»p- 
pearence  Mr.  Alley  and  Willet  at¬ 
tended  for  the  defendant.  The  for¬ 
mer  gentleman  briefly  addressed 
Mr.  Neve  the"-  magistrate,  and  re¬ 
quested,  on  behalf  of  his  client,  that 
the  examination  should  be  public, 
in  order  that  the  case  might  be 
fairly  represented  to  the  public. 

The  testimony  of  the  prosecutrix 
was  read  over,  and  which  was  as 
follows:  —  She  was  walking  along 
South-street,  Worthing,  about  se¬ 
ven  o’clock,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
after  having  left  her  brother  and 
maid-servant  at  a  bathing  machine, 
when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  de¬ 
fendant,  who  took  her  by  the  arm, 
and  pressed  his  conversation  to  her. 
The  young  lady  declined  hi<j  com¬ 
pany,  but  he  still  solicited  her  to 
granthim  five  minutesconversation. 
The  defendant  followed  her  to  the 
door  of  her  lodgings,  where  he  left 
her.  The  next  morning,  miss  La¬ 
tham  saw  the  defendant  pass  the 
house,  but  she  supposed  he  did  not 
see  her.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3  2th,  the  young  lady  had  returned 
fiom  bathing,  and  whilst  sitting  on 
her  sofa  and  perusing  a  book,  she 
heard  the  lock  of  the  door  opened, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  the  son  of 
Mr.  King  of  Bedford-row,  she 
went  down  stairs,  and  to  her  sur¬ 
prise  beheld  the  defendant,  who 
loll  owed  her  hastily  into  the  draw- 
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ing-room.  He  immediately  began  t 
to  take  liberties,  and  miss  Latham 
fainted.  She  did  not  know  what 
happened  until  some  time  after, , 
when  she  partly  recovered,  and  found 
herself  on  the  sofa,  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  tied  over  her  mouth.  The  de¬ 
fendant  had  taken  off  her  white 
sash,  and  tied  her  hands  at  her 
wrist.  He  observed  that  she  should 
not  be  hurt,  and  advised  her  not 
to  be  alarmed.  After  having  vio¬ 
lated  her  person,  the  defendant  used 
pressing  solicitations  to  prevail  on 
her  to  elope,  and  added,  that  a  post- 
chaise  should  be  waiting  for  her  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Ogle.  He  assured 
her  that  he  would  treat  her  affec¬ 
tionately;  she  should  go  to  his 
country-house,  and  have  servants 
at  her  command.  The  defendant 
loosened  the  handkerchief  from  the 
young  lady’s  mouth,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  receive  a  gratifying  an¬ 
swer  to  the  proposed  elopement ; 
but  on  her  indignantly  expressing 
her  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  he 
again  fastened  the  handkerchief 
over  her  mouth,  and  left  the  room, 
after  having  placed  the  furniture, 
&c.  in  order.  Miss  Latham  loos¬ 
ened  the  handkerchief,  by  placing 
herself  against  a  tabie,  and  contri¬ 
ved  to  ring  the  bell  for  her  servant, 
Lawrence,  who  untied  the  white 
sash,  and  loosened  her  hands.  The 
prosecutrix  swore  positively  to  the 
defendant,  as  being  the  man  who 
had  violated  her  person,  and  whom 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  from  repeatedly  seeing  him. 

Mr.  Alley,  in  defenceof  hisclient, 
begged  to  offer  such  evidence  to 
the  magistrate,  by  alibi ,  as  should 
convince  him  of  the  total  innocence 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  and  which  would  be 
proved  by  a  host  of  unimpeachable 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Francis  Feltoe,  an  excise  of¬ 
ficer,  proved  having  executed  two 

bonds 
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bonds  in  the  presence  of  the  defen¬ 
dant  on  his  premises  in  Thames- 
street^  on  the  12th  of  July,  (the  day 
the  rape  was  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,)  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  two,  which  bonds  were  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  defendant’s  signa¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Robert  Fullow  saw  and  con¬ 
versed  with  the  defendant  on  the 
13th. 

Mr.  Hale  received  a  cheque  of 
the  defendant,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  paid  into  a  bank¬ 
ing-house  on  the  1 2th,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Grubb. 

Mr.  Dobson,  a  merchant,  dined 
in  a  party  with  the  defendant,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cork-street, 
Bond-street,  on  the  12th  of  July. 

Mr.  Backhouse  called  on  the  de¬ 
fendant  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 
ordered  some  ale,  which  was  sent 
in  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  12th 
the  witness  called  again,  and  saw 
Mr.  Barrett,- with  whom  he  had 
some  conversation  on  the  excellence 
of  his  ale,  and  gave  ,  him  another 
order. 

Mr.  Morley,  a  merchant,  effect¬ 
ed  a  policy  with  the  defendant  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  and  se¬ 
veral  other  witnesses  proved  a n  alibi, 
as  completely  as  ever  was  proved 
>n  any  court.  These  several  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  were  of  the  first  respec¬ 
tability,  described  the  defendant  as 
a  man  of  nice  morals,  an  exemplary 
husband,  and  the  father  of  five 
children.  Mr.  Barrett  had  been  at 
Worthing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  as  was  his  usual  custom, 
but  he  was  there  with  Mrs.  B.  and 
his  children.  Miss  Latham  did  not 
attend  this  examination,  but  Mr. 
Gurney  watched  the  evidence  on 
her  behalf.  The  magistrate  express¬ 
ed  his  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  Mr.  Barrett,  but  felt  it  his  duty 
to  «rder  another  examination,  to  g  ive 
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an  opportunity  for  other  witnesses 
to  be  brought  forward  on  so  serious 
a  charge.  Miss  Latham,  the  prose¬ 
cutrix,  is  a  handsome  young  lady, 
16  years  of  age;  she  had  accompa¬ 
nied  her  parents  to  Worthing,  who 
left  her  with  her  brother  and  a  fe¬ 
male  servant. 

20.  The  following  instance  of 
humanity  and  activity  in  the  Rams¬ 
gate  boatmen  merits  record  A 
sailor,  looking  through  a  telescope 
on  the  pier  this  morning,  saw  a 
boat  at  sea  seemingly  coming  to¬ 
wards  the  harbour,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  her  suddenly  to  upset,  at 
about  three  miles  distance.  He 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  ;  and 
the  Nile  Ramsgate  boat,  Wilkin¬ 
son  master,  in  a  moment  manned 
and  put  off  with  a  great  press  of 
sail  to  their  assistance,  at  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  themselves 
overset,  as  there  was  a  fresh  breeze 
and  a  considerable  scud.  The  Nile 
fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  save 
every  person  belonging  to  the  boat, 
nine  in  number,  viz.  a  lieutenant, 
midshipman,  and  seven  seamen,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Diana  frigate  in 
the  Downs,  The  admiralty  has  re¬ 
warded  the  men  with  40  guineas. 

At  the  council  chamber  at  the 

Queen’s  Palace,  the  27th  Sept. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  lord  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  do  prepare 
the  form  of  a  prayer  and  thanks¬ 
giving  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
protection  afforded  the  king’s  ma¬ 
jesty  during  a  long  and  an  arduous 
reign  ;  such  prayer  to  be  used  in 
the  service  appointed  for  the  day, 
after  the  general  thanksgiving,  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  Wednesday,  the  25th 
of  October,  being  the  day  on  which 
his  majesty  begnn  his  happy  reign. 

27.  Thurs- 
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27-  Thursday,  Jair.es  Hewit,  an 
old  man  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in 
having,  in  the  month  of  May  last, 
contrary  to  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Geo.  II.,  seduced  an  arti¬ 
ficer  of  this  country  to  leave  this 
kingdom.  From  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  examined,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner,  although  recent¬ 
ly  from  America,  is  an  English¬ 
man,  and  had  lately  frequented  a 
public-house  called  the  York  Min¬ 
ster,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cotton  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Lewis,  Bunhiil-row, 
to  which  the  men  employed  in  the 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and 
Lewis  resorted ;  and  amongst  others 
a  man  named  Hutchinson,  who  had 
been  formerly  apprenticed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Mai  tin,  to  a  cotton 
manufactory  near  Manchester, 
where  he  remained  till  he  arrived 
at  the  age  tef  21.  He  then  came 
to  London,  and  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Flushes  and 

O 

Co.  in  the  wool-dyeing  business, 
and  was  in  fact  returned  a  fair 
workman  This  man  the  prisoner 
frequently  met,  and,  by  glowing 
representations  of  the  advantages 
and  great  wages  he  was  likely  to 
obtain  by  going  to  America,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  a  free  to  emigrate,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  a 
cotton  manufactory  at  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Cooper’sTown,  within  twro  miles 
of  New-York,  and  a.  short  distance 
from  the  residence  of  the  prisoner. 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Lewis  having 
heard  of  this  negotiation,  sent  for 
the  prisoner  and  remonstrated  w  ith 
him  on  the  illegality  of  the  steps  be 
was  pursuing,  forewarning  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  "persisted 
in  jus  delinquency  they  would 
punish  him  with  the  rigour  of  the 
law.  The  prisoner  then  declared 
his  ignorance  of  any  criminality  at¬ 


taching  to  his  conduct,  and  pro¬ 
mised  most  faithfully  that  he  would 
relinquish  his  intentions.  In  a  few. 
days,  however,  Mr.  Hughes  disco¬ 
vered  that  Hutchinson  was  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  his  departure, 
and  that  his  passage  had  actually 
been  taken  on  board  an  American, 
ship.  The  prisoner  was  then  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  and  on  being  brought 
before  a  magistrate  produced  a  re-  • 
ceipt  for  121  dollars,  paid  by  him 
to  the  mate  of  an  American  ship 
for  Hutchinson’s  passage,  and  also 
a  promissory  note  of  Hutchinson’s 
for  that  sum,  and  for  ether  moneys 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him 
by  the  prisoner,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  his  labours  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  prisoner’s  defence  was, 
that  Hutchinson  came  a  second 
time  to  him,  and  said  he  had  his 
master’s  permission  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  from  his  solicitations  he 
w  as  induced  to  pay  his  passage  out. 

The  common  serjeant,  who  tried 
the  case,  in  summing  up  the  evi¬ 
dence,  dwelt  with  peculiar  force 
on  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
crime  of  which  the  prisoner  stood 
charged,  which,  he  said,  was  most 
materially  connected, with  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  well  deserved  punishment 
by  law  in  a  most  examplary  man¬ 
ner;  the  legislature  having  decreed, 
that  persons  convicted  of  such  an 
offence  should  be  subject  to  twelve 
months  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  penalty  of  500/. — The  jury,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,  return¬ 
ed  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

Hutchinson,  the  artificer  seduc¬ 
ed,  wras  then  tried  under  an  act, 
passed  in  the  5th  of  George  the 
First,  which  enacts,  “  That  any  arti¬ 
ficer,  particularly  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  mohair, 
& c.  whV)  shoujd  be  convicted  of, 
or  detected  in,  preparing  to  leave 
*  the 
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idle  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  his  knowledge  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  advantage  of  foreign 
countries,  not  within  the  British 
dominions,  should  he  bound  to  en¬ 
ter  into  recognizances  himself,  and 
two  sureties,  for  remaining  in  the 
country.’ 7 

The  evidence  in  the  former  case 
was  again  gone  through,  and  the 
prisoner  was  found  Guilty. 

ASSAULT  AT  WORTHING. 

-  Marlborough-street. 

28.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Barrett 
again  appeared  at  this  office,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charge  exhibited  against 
him  by  miss  Latham,  for  a  rape; 
but  the  lady  did  not  appear,  and 
the  magistrate  ordered  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  be  discharged.  Mr.  Alley, 
for  the  defendant,  observed,  on  the 
part  of  his  client,  that  he  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  the  magistrate  for  his  impar¬ 
tial  administration  of  justice  in  this 
case,  which  had  solaced  the  defen¬ 
dant  under  the  affiict'on  arising 
from  a  foul  accusation.  The  learn¬ 
ed  council  observed,  that  he  had  o- 
therwitnessesto  strengthen  then  that 
alibi  which  had  been  proved  on  a 
former  day,  and  which  alone  was 
sufficient  in  every  liberal  mind  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  Mr,  Barrett. 
Mr.  Alley  next  solicited  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  a  copy  of  the  examination, 
as  it  would  hereafter  be  required. 
The  magistrate  observed,  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  detain  the  defen¬ 
dant  at  the  last  examination,  hav¬ 
ing  understood  that  further  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  adduced,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  in  him'  to  conceal 
this  evidence.  An  ostler,  from 
the  White  Hart  livery  stables,  had 
stated  that  Mr.  Barrett’s  horse  was 
ordered  out  on  the  10th  of  July, 
but  he  could  not  swear  whether  the 
defendant  was  at  home  at  the 
time,  A  postman  from  Worthing 
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wasalso  examined,  who  saidthatt.be 
defendant  was  at  Worthing  on  the 
9th  of  July  ;  but  on  being  examin¬ 
ed  before  the  magistrate,  he  could 
not  speak  with  certainty  to  within 
a  week  of  that  time,  and  all  that 
he  knew  was,  it  was  on  a  Sunday 
that  he  had  delivered  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Neve,  in  con¬ 
tinuation,  observed,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  shake  the  alibi  pro¬ 
ved  on  the  former  day;  for  if  there 
had  been  any  othei  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  sent 
the  case  to  a  jury.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  his  conviction  of  the 
defendant’s  innocence. 

It  was  stated  a  short  time  since, 
that  some  persons  were  taken  into 
custody  who  were  the  real  fabri¬ 
cators  of  forged  one-pound  Bank  of 
England  notes.  Two  of  them,  John 
Sly,  and  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
rlamson,  have  been  examined  at 
the  Marlborough-street  police  of¬ 
fice,  and  on  Tuesday  they  were 
fully  committed  for  trial.  The 
man  prisoner  is  the  same  who  two 
years  ago  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  imprisonment  for  foreinff 

i  •*  t  O  O 

theatrical  benefit  tickets  on  Mr. 
De  Camp  and  others.  The  woman 
prisoner  cohabited  with  Sly,  and 
they  were  taken  into  custody  in 
Shoreditch,  and  plates  for  the  fa¬ 
bricating  of  notes  were  found  in 
-their  apartments. 

Thomas  Humphries  and  George 
Banket,  alias  Bishop,  notorious 
housebreakers,  were  on  Wednesday 
fully  committed  for  trial,  for  break¬ 
ing  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  bookseller,  in  Piccadilly,  with 
intent  to  steal.  The  prisoners,  by 
th  eir  manner  of  unlocking  the 
street-door  of  the  prosecutor’s  house, 
attracted'  the  notice  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  passing,  and  he 
alarmed  Mr.  Stockdale.  They  were 

sur- 
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surrounded  without,  and  some  per¬ 
sons  entered,  when  the  thieves,  on 
being  alarmed,  escaped  out  of  the 
first  floor  window;  but  they  were 
immediately  taken,  and  conveyed 
to  St.  James’s  watch-house.  The 
prisoners  had  taken  up  the  carpets, 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR. 

PERCEVAL,  EARL  GREY,  AND  LORD 

GRENVILLE. 

.Letter  sent  in  duplicate  to  earl 
Grev  and  lord  Grenville. 

“  Windsor  Saturday  ,Sept»  23,  1S09. 

“My  Lend — Th;  duke  of  Port¬ 
land  having  signified  to  his  majesty 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  his 
majesty's  service,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  <  This  grace's  health, his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  authorised  lord  Liverpool, 
in  conjunction  with  myself,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  your  lordship  and 
lord  Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  an  expended  and  combined  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your 
lordship,  in  consequence  of  this 
communication,  will  come  to  towji, 
in  order  that  as  little  time  as  pos¬ 
sible  may  be  lost  in  forwarding  this 
important  object,  and  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of 
your  arrival. 

“  I  am  also  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  I  have  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  make  a  si¬ 
milar  communication  to  lord  Grey 
of  his  majesty’s  pleasure. 

“  I  think  it  proper  to  add,  for 
your  lordship's  information,  that 
lord  Castlcreagh  and  Mr.  secretary 
Canning  have  intimated  their  in¬ 
tentions  to  resign  their  offices. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Sc c. 

“Spencer  Perceval.” 

ANSWER  FROM  LORD  GREY. 

“  Howie Sept.  26. 

“  Sir — I  have  this  evening  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  ‘23d,  informing  me,  that  in 


consequence  of  the  duke  of  Port 
land's  intention  of  retiring  from  hr 
majesty's  service,  his  majesty  ha« 
authorised  you,  in  conjunction  wit. 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  to  commit 
nicate  with  lord  Grenville  and  my 
self,  for  the  purpose  of  fotming  at 
extended  and  combined  administra 
tion,  and  expressing  a  hope  tha 
in  consequence  of  this  communi 
cation  I  would  go  to  town,  in  or: 
der  that  as  little  time  as  possible 
may  be  lost  in  forwarding  this  im  i 
portant  object. 

“  Had  his  majesty  been  pleasec  * 
to  signify  that  he. had  any  com’ 
mands  for  me  personally,  I  should 
not  have  lost  a  moment  in  showing: 
my  duty  and  .  obedience,  by  a 
prompt  attendance  on  his  royal 
pleasure. 

“  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  mee 
to  communicate  with  his  majesty's 
present  ministers,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  combined  administra¬ 
tion  with  them,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  wanting  in  duty  to  his  majesty,, 
and  in  fairness  to  them,  if  1  did 
not  frankly  and  at  once  declare,, 
that  such  an  union  is,  with  respect 
to  me,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  impossible.  This  being’ 
the  answer  I  find  myself  under  the. 
necessity  of  giving,  my  appearance 
in  London  could  be  of  no  advan¬ 
tage,  and  might  possibly,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  like  the  present,  be  attended 
with  some  inconvenience. 

“  I  have  thought  it  better  to  re- 
quest,  that  you  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  lay  my  duty  at  the  feet  of 
his  majesty,  humbly  intreating  him 
not  to  attribute  to  any  want  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  royal  person,  or  to 
diminished  zeal  for  his  service,  my 
declining  a  communication,  which, 
pn  the  terms  proposed,  could  lead 
to  no  useful  result,  and  which 
might  he  of  serious  detriment  to 
the  country,  if  in  consequence  of  a 

less 
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less  decisive  answer  from  me,  any 
further  delay  should  take  place  in 
the  formation  of  a  settled  govern- 
ment.  I  am,  &c. 

“  Grey.” 

FIRST  ANSWER  FROM  LORD  GRENt 
VILLE.  / 

“  Boconnoc ,  Sept.  25,  1809* 

“  Sir- — -I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  letter  of  the  23d 
instant,  and  understanding  it  as  an 
official  signification  of  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  for  my  attendance  in  town, 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  repairing 
thither,  in  humble  obedience  to  his 
majesty’s  commands. 

u  I  must  beg  leave  to  defer  until 
my  arrival  all  observations  on  the 
other  matters  to  which  your  letter 
relates-.  “  I  have,  &c. 

“  Grenville.” 

SECOND  ANSWER  FROM  LORD  GREN¬ 
VILLE. 

“  Sept.  29,  1809. 

«  Sir — Having  last  night  arrived 
here,  in  humble  obedience  to  his 
majesty’s  commands,  I  think  it 
now  my  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
expressing  to  you  the  necessity  un¬ 
der  which  I  feel  myself  of’  declin¬ 
ing  the  communication  proposed  in 
your  letter,  being  satisfied  that  it 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances 
there  mentioned,  be  productive  of 
any  public  advantage. 

«  I  trust  I  need  not  say,  that 
this  opinion  is  neither  founded  in 
any  sentiment  of  personal  hostility, 
nor  in  a  desire  of  unnecessarily 
prolonging  political  differences. 

“  To  compose,  not  to  inflame, 
the  divisions  of  the  empire,  has 
always  been  my  anxious  wish,  and 
is  now  more  than  ever  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  subject ;  biu  my  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  existing  administration 
could,  I  am  confident,  in  no  re¬ 
spect  contribute  to  this  object ;  nor 
could  it,  I  think,  be  considered  in 
1809.  „  4 
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any  other  light  than  as  a  derelic* 
tion  of  public  principle. 

“  This  answer,  which  I  must 
,  have  given  to  any  such  proposal  if 
made  while  the  government  was 
yet  entire*  cannot  be  varied  by  the 
retreat  of  some  of  its  members. 

“  My  objects  are  not  personal — • 
they  apply  to  the  principle  of  the 
government  itself,  and  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  \vhich  attended  its  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Si  I  have  now,  therefore,  only  to 
request,  that  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  submitting,  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  these  my  humble 
opinions  to  his  majesty,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  dutiful  and  sincere  as¬ 
surance  of  my  earnest  desire  at  all 
times  to  testify,  by  all  such  means 
as  are  in  my  power,  my  unvaried 
zeal  for  his  majesty’s  service. 

“  I  have,  &c. 

<£  Grenville.” 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  PERCEVAL  TO 
LOP.D  GRENVILLE. 

“  Sept.  29,  1 809. 

4<  My  lord— -I  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  to  lord  Liverpool 
your  lordship’s  letter  of  this  day. 

“  It  is  -with  great  concern  that 
we  havb  learnt  from  it,  that  your 
lordship  feels  yourself  under  the 
necessity  of  deolining  the  commu¬ 
nication  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
propose. 

.  “  In  proposing  to  your  lordship 
and  lord  Grey,  under  his  majesty’s 
authority,  to  communicate  with 
lord  Liverpool  and  myself,  not  for 
the  accession  of  your  lordship  to 
the  present  administration,  but  for 
the  purpose,of  forming  a  combined 
and  extended  administration,  no 
idea  existed  in  our  minds  of  the 
necessity  of  any  dereliction  of  pub¬ 
lic  principle  on  either  side. 

“  Your  lordship  may  rest  assur¬ 
ed,  that  in  communicating  to  his 
(MJ  majesty 
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majesty  the  necessity  under  which 
you  feel  yourself  of  declining  the 
communication  which  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  propose  to  your  lordship, 
I  will  do  every  justice  to  the  re¬ 
spectful  terms,  and  the  dutiful  and 
sincere  assurance  of  your  lordship’s 
unwearied  zeal  for  his  majesty’s 
service,  with  which  the  expression 
of  that  necessity  was  accompanied, 

«  I  cannot  conclude  without  ex¬ 
pressing  the  satisfaction  of  lord  Li¬ 
verpool  and  myself  at  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  assurance,  that  the  failure  of 
this  proposal  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  sentiment  of  personal  hosti¬ 
lity.  i  have,  &c.  &c. 

“  Spencer  Perceval.” 

OCTOBER. 

4.  The  following  particulars  of 
Lefebvre’s  expedition  against  the 
Tyrol,  in  August  last,  were  com¬ 
municated  by  a  Saxon  major,  who 
escaped  from  the  destruction  of 
those  terrible  days ’ 

“We  had  penetrated  to  In  sprue  k 
without  great  resistance ;  and  al¬ 
though  much  was  every  where 
talked  of  the  Tyrolese  stationed 
upon  and  round  the  Brenner,  we 
gave  little  credit  to  it,  thinking 
the  rebels  to  have  been  dispersed 
by  a  short  cannonade,  and  already 
considering  ourselves  as  conquerors. 
Our  entrance  into  the  passes  of  the 
Brenner  was  only  opposed  by  small 
corps,  which  continued  falling  back, 
after  an  obstinate  though  short  re¬ 
sistance.  Apnong  others,  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  man  full  eighty  years  of 
age,  posted  against  the  side  of  a 
rock,  and  sending  death  amongst 
our  ranks  with  every  shot.  Upon 
the  Bavarians  descending  from  be¬ 
hind  to  make  him  prisoner,  he 
shouted  aloud,  Hurrah  !  struck  the 
first  man  to  the  ground  with  a  ball, 
seized  hold  of  the  second,  and  with 
ejaculation,  In  God’s  name  !  pre¬ 


cipitated  himself  with  him  into  the 
abyss  below.  Marching  onwards, 
we  heard  resound  from  the  summit 
of  a  high  rock :  Stephen !  shall  / 
chop  it  off  yet  ?  to  which  a  loud  Nay 
reverberated  from  the  opposite  side. 
This  was'  told  to  the  duke  of  Dant- 
zic,  who,  notwithstanding,  order* 
ed  us  to  advance :  at  the  same  time 
he  prudently  withdrew  from  the 
centre  to  the  rear.  The  van,  con¬ 
sisting  of  4000  Bavarians,  had  just 
stormed  a  deep  ravine,  when  we 
again  heard  halloo’d  over  our  heads 
-—  Hans  t  for  the  most  Holy  Trinity  ! 
Our  terror  was  completed  by  the 
reply  that  immediately  followed : — 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity! — Cut 
all  loose  above!  and  ere  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  were  thousands  of  my 
comrades  in  arms  crushed,  buried, 
and  overwhelmed,  by  an  incredible 
heap  of  broken  rocks,  stones,  and 
trees,  hurled  down  upon  us.  All 
of  us  were  petrified.  Every  one 
fled  that  could  ;  but  a  shower  of 
balls  from  the  Tyrolese,  who  now 
rushed  from  the  surrounding  moun-, 
tains  in  immense  numbers,  and 
among  them  boys  and  girls  of  ten 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  killed  or 
wounded  a  great  many  of  us.  It 
was  not  till  we  had  got  these  fatal 
mountains  six  leagues  behind  us, 
that  we  were  reassembled  by  the 
duke,  and  formed  into  six  columns. 
Soon  after  the  Tyrolese  appeared, 
headed  by  Hofer  the  innkeeper. 
After  a  short  address  from  him, 
they  gave  a  general  fire,  flung  their 
rifles  aside,  and  rushed  upon  our 
bayonets  with  only  their  clenched 
fists.  Nothing  could  withstand 
their  impetuosity.  They  darted  at 
our  feet,  threw  or  pulled  us  down, 
strangled  us,  wrenched  the  arms 
from  bur  hands ;  and,  like  enraged 
lions,  killed  all — French,  Bavari¬ 
ans.  and  Saxons,  that  did  not  cry 
for  quarter.  By  doing  so,  I,  with 
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300  men,  was  spared  and  set  at  li¬ 
berty.  When  all  lay  dead  around, 
and  the  victory  was  completed,  the 
Tyrolese,  as  if  moved  by  one  im¬ 
pulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
poured  forth  the  emotions  of  their 
hearts  in  prayer  under  the  canopy 
of  Heaven  i  a-  scene  so  awfully  so¬ 
lemn,  that  it  will  ever  be  present 
to  my  remembrance.  I  joined  in 
the  devotion,  and  never  in  mv  life 
did  I  pray  more  fervently.” 

HERTFORD  COLLEGE. 

10.  The  late  disturbances  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  College,  at 
Hertford,  originated,  it  is  said,  with 
those  students  who  had  once  before 
proved  refractory, 
v  On  Saturday  night,  the  21st  tilt, 
having  been  rusticating  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  two  or  three  of  them 
returning  late,  seized  the  watch¬ 
man  who  was  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  them,  and  treated  him 
very  roughly.  They  afterwards 
summoned  their  adherents,  who 
took  their  stand  in  the  court-yard, 
calling  out  “No  watch!”  and  keep- 
ing  up  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones, 
added  to  the  firing  of  pistols  and 
blunderbusses  ( which,  however, 
since  appear  to  have  been  only 
loaded  with  powder),  set  all  oppo¬ 
sition  at  defiance.  Apprehensions 
were  at  length  entertained  that  they 
intended  to  fire  the  building ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  profes¬ 
sors  were  induced  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  treaty  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis— that  the  rioters  should 
be  thenceforward  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment ;  that  their 
grievances  should  be  redressed ; 
and  that  the  too  vigilant  watch¬ 
man  should  be  dismissed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbance,  intelligence  bad  been 
transmitted  by  express  to  the  court 


of  directors,  several  of  whom  ar¬ 
riving  when  tranquillity  was  re¬ 
stored,  three  of  the  misguided 
young  men,  who  had  acted  as  ring¬ 
leaders,  were  brought  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  college  council, 
ah'd  finally  expelled ;  the  remain¬ 
der,  on  expressing  their  contrition, 
were  severely  reprimanded,  and 
suffered  to  pursue  their  studies. 

REMARKABLE  ELOPEMENT. 

24.  Miss  Augusta  Nicholson,  the 
daughter  of  colonel  Nicholson,  a 
ward  of  chancery,  with  a  fortune 
of  14,000/.  eloped  with  Mr.  Giles 
the  comedian,  from  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  family  reside  at  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  the  colonel  is,  we  under¬ 
stand,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  the 
ybung  lady’s  mother  is  dead  ;  the 
colonel  is  married  to  a  second  wife. 
Miss  Nicholson  has  become  entitled 
to  a  fortune  of  14,000/.  when  of 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  eight  relatives  since  1803.  Du¬ 
ring  the  colonel’s  absence  from 
home,  miss  Nicholson  and'  her 
mother-in-law  visited  Tunbridge 
Wells,  at  which  fashionable  place 
the  parties  first  became  acquainted. 
Mr.  G.’s  first  introduction  to  the 
lady  was  by  an  offer  to  carry  some 
books  for  her  from  the  library. 
On  the  follov  ving  evening  she  went 
to  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  her 
mother-in-law,  and  sat  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  stage-box ;  and  while 
Mr.  Giles  was  performing  close  to 
the  box,  miss  Nicholson  "contrived 
to  drop  a  letter  to  him  unobserved, 
which  he  picked  up  unperceived  by 
her  mother-in-law.  In  that  letter 
she  acknowledged  her  attachment 
to  him,  and  gave  him  encourage¬ 
ment  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her, 
and  said  that  she  would  marry  him. 
From  that  time  a  mutual  inter¬ 
course  and  correspondence  took 
place,  in  which  the  warmest  affec- 
(M  2)  tidm 
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tion  was  expressed.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  was  communicated  to  miss  N.’s 
mother-in-law,  who,  to  prevent  the 
intercourse  proceeding  further,  con¬ 
fined  her  to  the  house.  This  re¬ 
gulation,  however,  had  not  the  de¬ 
sired  effect ;  for  Mr.  Giles  contriv¬ 
ed  a  plan  of  exchanging  letters 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  street- 
door  ;  miss  N.  had  a  bed-room  to 
herself,  and  got  up  every  morning 
before  five  o’clock,  and  conversed 
with  her  lover  out  of  the  window. 
The  correspondence  continued  a- 
bout  five  weeks  previous  to  the 
elopement.  The  elopement  was 
effected  by  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

Mr.  Giles,  destitute  of  the  most 
needful  article,  money,  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  such  an  exploit,  made  Mr. 
Smith,  a  brother  performer,  his 
confidant ;  told  him  what  he  had 
been  doing,  and  what  he  was  about 
to  do,  and  asked  him  to  lend  him 
a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to 
run  away  with  miss  Nicholson. 
Mr.  Smith  entered  into  his  views, 
and  lent  him  30/.  being  the  whole 
of  his  stock.  The  two  sons  of  the 
buskin  having  agreed  upon  their 
object,  and  having  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  lady,  set  off  to 
walk  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
Seven  Oaks,  on  the  evening  of  the 
;  and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  they 
hired  a  chaise-and-four  at  a  by¬ 
inn  a  few  miles  from  Seven  Oaks, 
and  set  off  in  it  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  Tunbridge  Wells.  They 
stopped  a  short  distance  before  they 
came  to  the  town ;  Smith  stopped 
in  the  cnaise,  and  Giles  went  for 
the  lady  ;  and  she,-  on  the  signal  of 
love,  flew  to  his  embraces  with 
only  one  change  of  clothes,  in 
hopes  never  more  to  part ;  but  dis¬ 
appointment  has  overtaken  them. 
Miss  Nicholson’s  flight  was  soon 
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discovered  after  the  family  got  up, 
and  it  was  at  length  ascertained 
that  she  had  eloped  with  Mr.  Giles. 
On  Thursday,  the  following  day, 
her  mother-in-law  wrote  to  Messrs, 
Cardale  and  Son,  solicitors,  of  Bed¬ 
ford-row,  who  are  trustees  to  miss 
Nicholson.  They  employed  Ad¬ 
kins  and  his  brother  to  trace  the 
fugitives  out.  The  officers  pur¬ 
sued  their  inquiries  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  expedition  and  exertion.  They 
traced  the  parties  to  have  changed 
*heir  horses  a.t  the  White  Hart  inn, 
at  Bromley,  and  from  thence  gra¬ 
dually  to  Westmorland-piace,  City- 
road,  which  is  extremely  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  persons  to  conceal 
themselves.  Adkins  went  with  Mr. 
Cardale  to  the  house  of  Mr,  Steele : 
Adkins  knocked  at  the  door  ;  a 
female  answered  it,  and  Adkins 
asked  if  Mr.  Giles  was  within  ;  she 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  he  was  at  dinner.  Adkins  fol¬ 
lowed  her  in,  and  saw  Mr.  Giles  : 
Adkins  addressed  him  by  his  name, 
and  he  answered  to  it ;  but  when 
Adkins  told  him  his  business,  he 
told  him  he  must  be  mistaken,  and 
that  he  never  was  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  his  life  j  Adkins,  how¬ 
ever,  persisted  that  he  was  the 
man,  from  the  description  of  him 
that  he  had  received,  and  that  the 
young  lady  who  was  dining  with 
liim  was  miss  Nicholson  ;  the  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  identity  of  their 
persons  was  soon  settled  by  Mr. 
Cardale,  the  solicitor  and  miss  N.’s 
trustee,  entering  the  room,  and  a 
frantic  tragic  scene  took  place. 
Miss  Nicholson  finding  any  attempt 
to  conceal  herself  longer  a  folly, 
both  lovers  rushed  into  each  other’s 
arms,  and  swore  attachment,  beat¬ 
ing  their  heads,  and  running  about 
the  room  distracted  ;  miss  Nichol¬ 
son  agreed  to  go  with  them  quietly, 
after-  much  persuasion ,  but  said 

she 
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she  must  go  tip  stairs  first.  Ad¬ 
kins  told  her  he  must  accompany 
her,  to  which  she  agreed ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  objects  to  take  care 
of  was  her  purse,  jvhich  was  not 
for  the  amount  of  the  cash  it  con¬ 
tained,  as  we  understand  it  only 
Contained  a  dollar  and  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  at  the  one  end,  but  the  other 
contained  the  jewel  of  all  jewels  to 
her,  the  wedding  ring,  which  was 
to  tie  her  to  her  dearly  beloved 
Giles  that  morning  at  Marylebone 
church,  they  having  been  asked  in 
the  church  two  Sundays,  and  the 
third  time  was  to  have  taken  place 
pn  that  day.  But,  alas !  miss  Hoy¬ 
den  is  disappointed  of  being  a  mar¬ 
ried  Woman  this  time,  especially  as 
she  has  been  so  extremely  anxious 
to  get  married  to  her  dearest  dear- . 
cst  Giles,  that  *she  has  made  him, 
since  her  elopement,  swear  several 
times  upon  the  Bible,  that  he  will 
never  marry  any  woman  but  her. 

On  Monday  last  this  affair  came 
on  in  the  court  of  chancery,  when 

Mr.  Richards  stated  this  to  be 
an  application  on  behalf  of  the 
guardians  of  miss  Augusta  Nichol¬ 
son,  a  ward  in  chancery,  for  the 
committal  of  Mr.  Giles,  with 
whom  the  young  lady  had  eloped 
from  Tunbridge  Wells,  The 
young  lady  had  been  restored  to 
her  guardians  by  the  diligence  of 
Mr.  Cardale,  who  acted  as  her  so¬ 
licitor.  The  learned  counsel  said 
he  held  in  his  hand  an  affidavit  from 
a  Mrs.  Steele,  of  No.  37,  West- 
morland-place,  City-road,  which 
stated  that  the  parties  took  lodg¬ 
ings  at  her  house  on  the  25th  of 
October  last,  where  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  ;  that  miss  Nicholson  did 
not  go  out  of  the  house  above  once 
while  she  was  there  ;  that  she  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  young  lady  that 
the  banns  had  been  published  in 
Marylebone  chuch,  and  also  in  an¬ 
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Other,  the  name  of  which  she  had 
not  heard.  The  learned  counsel 
also  moved  for/ an  order  of  com¬ 
mitment  against  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  aided  and  abetted  Giles  in  ef¬ 
fecting  this  elopement.  There  was 
another  question  for  his  lordship  to 
determine,  namely,  with  whom 
the  young  lady  should  reside  for 
the  present,  being  thus  restored  to 
her  guardians.  He  understood 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  improper  intimacy  had  yet 
taken  place  between  the  parties  ; 
but  Mrs.  Nicholson,  who  was  only 
the  step-mother  of  the  young  lady, 
and  had  a  daughter  of  her  own  by 
a  former  husband,  for  natural  and 
obvious  reasons  declined  taking 
miss  Nicholson  into  fier  house  at 
present.  He  had  therefore  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  she  should  reside  under 
the  care  of  her  aunt.  The  lord 
chancellor  signified  his  assent  to 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  Blythe  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Giles,  and  said  that  his  client  was 
very  penitent  for  the  offence  he  had 
committed  against  the  authority  of 
the  court,  and  was  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  which  his  lordship 
might  put  to  him. 

The  lord  chancellor  did  not 
think  proper  to  put  any  questions 
to  him,  out  he  was  ready  to  hear 
any  thing  that  he  had  to  produce 
by  way  of  affidavit.  According 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  court 
in  such  crises,  it  wgs  his  duty  to  order 
this  person  tq  stand  committed. 
But  as  the  solicitor  for  the  guar¬ 
dians  did  not  probably  think  this 
necessary  at  present,  he  was  order¬ 
ed  to  appear  jn  court  on  Thursday 
next,  when  he  might  produce  any 
affidavits  in  his  own  behalf  he  sg\y 
fit  ;  as  was  the  clergymen  also 
of  the  different  parishes  where 
the  bangs  were  published,  for 
there  were  some  questions  which 
(M3)  it 
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it  would  be  proper  to  put  to 
them.  If  he  recollected  right,  the 
marriage  act  gave  seven  days  to 
the  clergyman  to  make  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  residence  and  si¬ 
tuation  in  life  of  the  persons  who 
applied  for  publication  of  banns. 
He  wished  therefore  to  put  some 
questions  to  themq  and  therefore 
the  parlies  must  appear  in  court  on 
a  future  day. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Richards  a- 
gain  called  the  attention  of  his  lord- 
ship  to  the  case  of  miss  Nicholson, 
a  ward,  in  chancery,  who  eloped 
with  a  comedian  of  the  name  of 
Giles.  He  recapitulated  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  young  lady  should 
be  placed  under  protection,  as 
she  had  repeatedly  declared  her 
intention  of  running  off,  if  she 
could  get  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Blythe,  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Giles,  stated  that  he  had  much  to 
offer  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ; 
but  that  he  refrained,  from  consi¬ 
derations  of  delicacy  to  the  family 
of  the  lady.  He  stated  the  con¬ 
trition  of  Mr.  Giles  for  what  had 
passed,  and  his  readiness  to  submit 
to  any  terms  which  it  might  be  his 
lordship’s  pleasure  to  impose.  As 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
brother-comedian,  who  had  assist¬ 
ed  in  the  elopement,  and  had  lent 
money  towards  carrying  it  into 
execution,  he  had  an  affidavit  from 
him,  stating  his  utter  ignorance  at 
the  time  of  the  lady’s  being  a  "ward 
in  chancery. 

Ihe  lord  chancellor  said,  that  he 
would  defer  his  decision  until  to¬ 
morrow  ;  but  could  not  avoid  now 
remarking  upon  the  impropriety  of 
the  clergyman’s  conduct  who  had 
published  the  banns.  He  did  not 
wish  to  impute  any  wilful  impro¬ 
priety  to  the  gentleman  who  had 


acted  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  an 
error  he  was  certainly  guilty  of. 
His  lordship  now  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  down  the  law  precisely 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
might  hereafter  he  concerned  in 
such  circumstance.  He  understood 
that  clergymen  frequently  publish¬ 
ed  banns,  upon  their  being  handed 
up  to  them  after  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  lesson.  The  law,  however, 
allowed  no  such  power.  By  an 
act  of  parliament  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  marriages,  the  banns  should 
be  made  known  to  the  clergyman 
at  least  seven  days  before  their  pub¬ 
lication,  together  with  the  Christian 
and  surname  of  the  parties,  the 
parish  in  which  they  resided,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  respective  resi¬ 
dences,  and  how  long  they  had  oc¬ 
cupied  them.  It  was  die  duty  of 
the  clergyman,  after  the  first  no¬ 
tice,  to  go  to  the  house  to  which 
he  \vas  directed,  and  make  inqui¬ 
ries  there  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  facts.  If  on  such  inquiry  he 
was  deceived,  then  he  certainly 
was  not  to  blame  ;  hut  if  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  make  such  inquiry,  he 
was  subject  not  only  to  heavy  ec¬ 
clesiastical  censures,  but  to  punish¬ 
ments  of  another  description. — Ig¬ 
norance,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy¬ 
man,  would  not  avail  him  as  an 
excuse.  He  cited  the  strictness  of. 
lord  Thurlow  in  tiie  case  of  doctor 
Markham,  and  recollected  himself 
a  cause,  in  which  the  absurd  ex¬ 
cuse  of  the  officiating  clergyman 
was  very  near  subjecting  him  to  a 
most  severe  prosecution.  The  cler¬ 
gyman  said  he  had  given  the  strict¬ 
est  ordcj  s  to  his  curate  ;  the  clerk 
to  his  wife  ;  and  so  they  accounted, 
and  thought  to  apologize,  for  the 
dereliction  of  their  duty.  His 
lordship  advised  a  petition  to  be 
sent  up  in  the  course  of  die  day 
from  Mr.  Giles.  A  petition  was 

afterward?. 
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afterwards  presented  to  his  lord- 
ship..  ^  _ 

Mr.  Smith  ha?,  since  been  dis¬ 
charged;  but  nothing  else  has  been 
done  in  the  affair. 

THE  JUBILEE. 

25.  The  happy  event*  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  monarch’s  entrance  into  the 
50th  year  of  his  reign,  an  event 
which  has  occurred  but  twice  be¬ 
fore  in  the  long  and  splendid  his¬ 
tory  or  this  country,  was  celebrated 
by  all  ranks  of  people  throughout 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  an  amiable, 
patriotic,  and  venerable  king,  and  a 
loyal  and  enlightened  nation.  The 
day  was  one  of  the  finest  imagi¬ 
nable  for  the  season,  and  favoured 
the  public  expressions  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
celebration  was  announced  in  this 
great  metropolis  by  the  pealing  of 
bells,  the  hoisting  of  flags,  and  the 
assembling  of  the  various  bodies  of 
regular  troops,  and  the  different 
corps  of  volunteers,  throughout 
the  town.  The  forenoon  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  public  worship  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Divine 
Proyidence  (exemplified  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  majesty’s  person,  and 
of  the  many  national  blessings  al¬ 
most  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  united  kingdom) 
in  every  parish-church  and  chapel : 
and  we  add,  that  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  dissenters  of  all  per¬ 
suasions,  we  have  heard  of  no  Ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  loyalty  and 
piety  of  the  day.  Indeed,  we  sin¬ 
cerely  believe,  that  the  blessings  of 
toleration  are  too  deeply  felt,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  too  generally  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  to  give  room  for  any  material 
difference  of  opinion  in  any 
respectable  portion  of  society.  All 


the  shops  were  closed.  The  lord 
mayor  and  the  whole  civic  body 
went  in  procession  to  St,  Paul’s; 
and  it  was  truly  gratifying,  amidst 
the  multitudes  in  the  streets,  of 
both  sexes  of  every  rank:  and  de¬ 
scription,  to  see  the  children  of  our 
innumerable  charitable  institutions 
walking  to  their  respective  places 
of  divine  worship.  Piety  and 
Charity  must  e  ver  go  hand  in  hand; 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  well 
pleased  with  the  celebration  of  an 
event,  which  is  the  cause  of  gene¬ 
ral  and  national  hospitality  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  nature,  the  best  blessing,  and 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  ancient  practice  of  a  Jubi¬ 
lee.  The  annals  of  no  nation,  we 
fondly  believe,  when  the  accounts 
reach  us  from  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  will  be  found  to  have  ex¬ 
hibited  greater  marks  of  the  best 
virtues  that  enrich  the  human  heart. 
The  debtor  has  been  set  free  ;  the 
hungry  have  been  fed ;  and  the 
naked,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  clothed  1  In  all  such  cases, 
vanity  and  fashion  may  have  led 
some  to  acts  of  generosity ;  but 
we  should  not  be  over  scrupulous 
in  our  inquiries  into  the  motives  of 
conferring  general  benefit,  and 
producing  happiness  to  thousands, 
though  it  be  but  for  a  day.  We 
are  satisfied,  that  to  the  general 
^character  of  ohr  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  no  such  suspicion 
even  attaches  ;  and  that  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  “  him  that  has  none  to 
help  him,”  will  fall  upon  no 
small  number.  Such  an  union  of 
piety  and  charity,  while  it  is  acom- 
lort  to  ourselves  indiv  idually,  brings 
out,  and  makes  a  happy  exposition 
to  Europe  and  the  world,  of  the 
national  character  of  Britons  ;  and 
thus  combining  moral  and  political 
good,  is,  we  believe,  in  a  word, 
(M  4)  “  that 
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«  that  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation.” 

At  one,  the  Tower  guns  fired, 
and  the  guards  assembled  on  the 
parade  in  St.  James’s  park,  and 
fired  a  feu  de  jole  in  honour  of  the 
event.  After  church  hours,  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  metropolis,  in  decent 
or  in  lively  attire ;  every  house 
pouring  forth  its  inhabitants  :  the 
number  of  well-dressed  persons, 
and  the  display  of  the  genuine 
beautv  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
sex,  who  do  not  constantly  shine  at 
midnight  dances  and  the  public 
show,  but  whom  this  celebration 
brought  into  public  view,  exceeded 
any  former  example.  Most  of  them 
were  ribbons  of  garter  blue,  and 
many  had  medals  with  the  profile 
of  the  king. 

The  magnificent  preparations  for 
the  evening  were  the  general  objects 
of  notice,  which  the  serenity  of  such 
a  clay  as  October  does  not  often  see 
gave  them  full  opportunity  of  obr 
serving,  while  the  volunteer  corps, 
returning  from  their  respective  pa¬ 
rades,  enlivened  the  scene  with  a 
martial  as  Well  as  a  patriotic  and  a 
festive  feature.  As  the  evening  ap¬ 
proached,  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  various  other  bodies  were 
hastening  to  the  Mansion-house, 
and  to  their  different  halls,  taverns, 
and  other  places  of  meeting,  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  in  a  more  mirthful  way  the 
50th  year  of  the  reign  of  a  British 
king.  At  the  Mansion-house  the 
corporation  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
provided  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  ;  the  merchants  and  bank¬ 
ers  met  at  Merchant-Taylors’  Hall 
to  the  number  of  400,  Mr.  Beeston 
Long  in  the  chair,  (where  they 
were  joined  by  the>  earls  of  West¬ 
morland, Chatham,  Bathurst,  Cam¬ 
den,  Liverpool,  St.  Vincent,  lords 
Harrowbv,  Mulgravc,  Erskine*  the 
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Attorney-  and  Solicitor-general,  sir 
T.  B.  Thompson,  Mr.  Rose,  &c.)$  i 
and  many  of  the  chief  companies 
of  London,  at  their  halls  ;  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  parties,  at  various 
places  of  public  or  private  enter- 
tainment. — Day-light  was  scarcely 
gone,  when  the  full  blaze  burst 
forth  upon  the  eye  in  all  the  skill 
of  art,  and  in  all  the  radiant  splen¬ 
dour  and  varied  magnificence  of 
the  general  illumination  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  capital.— -Hands  could  hardly 
be  procured  to  light  up  the  innu¬ 
merable  lamps  j  and  therefore  the 
illuminating  of  most  of  the  public 
edifices  commenced  as  early  as  two 
in  the  afternoon.  All  the  other 
customary  demonstrations  of  popu¬ 
lar  satisfaction  were  abundantly  ex¬ 
hibited,  with,  perhaps,  some  little 
of  the  awkward,  though,  we  trust, 
honest  coarseness,  with  v/hich  the 
great  body  of  the  people  express 
their  homely  but  sincere  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  festivities  in  which  al! 
were  called  unon  to  share  and  unite. 
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Our  limits  preclude  us  from  en¬ 
tering  into  minute  particulars.  The 
following,  among  other  public 
buildings,  however,  excited  univer¬ 
sal  admiration:  the  Bank,  Mansion- 
house,  Last  India  House,  Lloyd’s 
Coffee  House,  Royal  Exchange,- 
Admiralty,  Trinity  House,  Post 
Office,  Horse  Guards,  War  Office, 
Somerset  House,  Ordnance  Office, 
Opera  House,  the  theatres,  fire-of¬ 
fices,  glass-warehouses,  &c. 

The  jubilee  was  celebrated  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  at 
Windsor.  Between  eight  and  nine 
their  majesties,  princess  Elizabeth, 
and  the  dukes  of  York  and  Sussex* 
attended  divine?  service  at  the  prU 
vate  chapel  in  the  Castle.  At  half 
past  ten  her  majesty  and  princess 
Elizabeth  passed  under  the  mum- 
phal  arch,  towards  Erogmorc,to  in¬ 
spect- the  preparations..  At  one,  the 
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-queen,  princess  Elizabeth,  the  dukes 
of  York,  Kent,.  Cumberland,  and 
Bussex,  attended  by  lady  llchester, 
lord  St.  Helen,  the  mayor  and  cor¬ 
poration  of  Windsor,  with  white 
wands,  and  others,  walked  to  the 
Bachelor’s  Acre,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  ox  ^roasting  whole.  The 
bachelors  lined  the  entrance  to  their 
A  ere,  and  the  corporation  conducted 
the  royal  party  to  a  booth  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion.  From  the  booth 
they  proceeded  towards  the  ox,  up¬ 
on  a  temporary  platform  placed  for 
the  occasion  ;  they  proceeded  to 
view  the  construction  of  the  grates 
and  walls  for  roasting  the  ox,  which 
were  so  well  contrived  as  to  roast 
two  whole  sheep  at  the  same  time: 
they  returned  to  the  booth.  The 
butchers  employed  in  managing  the 
cookingof  the  whole  animals,  dress¬ 
ed  upon  this  occasion  in  blue  frocks 
and  silk  stockings,  cut  the  first 
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prime  pieces  from  the  ox  and  sheep, 
and  put  them  upon  silver  plates, 
and  the  bachelors  and  butchers 
waited  upon  the  royal  party  with 
them.  They  all  tasted,  and  appear¬ 
ed  highly  pleased  with  the  novelty.— 
The  prince  of  Wales  and  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  arrived  about 
half  past  12. — At  one,  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  were  discharged  from  the 
grove  in  Windsor  park. — At  night 
the  queen  gave  a  most  superb  fete 
at  Frogmore, which  inpointof  taste, 
splendour,  and  brilliancy  has  on  no 
occasion  been  excelled.  '  At  half 
past  nine  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  for  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others  having  tickets  of  admission. 
On  the  entrance  into  the  gardens, 
the  spectator  was  struck  with  as¬ 
tonishment  and  delight  at  the  charm¬ 
ing  and  fanciful  scene  of  variegated 
lamps  of  different  figures  and  co¬ 
lours.  The  avenues  and  walks  were 
bung  with  brilliant  coloured  lamps 
in  the  shape  of  watchmen’s  lan¬ 


terns.  The  lawns  adjoining  to  the 
house  afforded  a  rich  display  of 
the  choicest  shrubs  and  plants, 
taken  from  the  green-house.  At 
ten  the  queen  arrived ;  and  after  her 
majesty  had  joined  the  company, 
the  fire-works  began  ;  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which  there  appeared  on 
a  sudden,  and  as  it  were  by  magic, 
on  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  op¬ 
posite  the  garden  front  of  the  house, 
two  triumphal  cars,  drawn  by  two 
sea-horses  each,  one  occupied  by 
Neptune,  and  preceded  by  the  other 
with  a  band  of  music.  The  cars 
had  a  very  superb  appearance.  On 
coming  to  the  temporary  bridge 
erected  over  the  canal  opposite  the 
garden  front,  transparencies  were 
displayed  in  an  equally  sudden  and 
unexpected  manner  on  the  battle¬ 
ments,  with  the  words  “  Rule,  Bri¬ 
tannia  !  Bri  tannia,  rule  the  waves  P* 
inscribed  on  them.  At  the  same 
moment  the  band  struck  up  the 
tune.  Opposite  the  bridge,  an 
elegant  Grecian  temple  was  erected 
on  a  mount,  surrounded  by  eight 
beautiful  marble  pillars.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  temple  was  lined  with 
purple ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a. 
large  transparency  of  the  Eye  of 
Providence,  fixed,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  his  majesty, 
surmounted  by  stars  of  lamps. 
From  the  temple  a  double  staircase 
descended  to  the  water’s  edge.  Oil 
the  windings  of  the  staircase  were 
erected  nine  altars  with  burning  in¬ 
cense. — On  the  lawn  twelve  beau¬ 
tiful  marquees  were  erected,  where 
the  company  partook  of  tea  and 
coffee  during  the  fire-works.  Co¬ 
vers  were  laid  in  the  principal  di¬ 
ning-rooms;  and  at  12  the  compa¬ 
ny  sat  down  to  an  elegant  supper, 
consisting  of  ail  the  delicacies  of  the 
season.  The  frames  we  re  beautifully 
done  in  emblematic  figures,  part  of 
which  represented  Britannia  kneel- 
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ing  by  the  lion,  the  eye  of  Provi¬ 
dence  above,  and  underneath  was 
written  by  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  “  Britannia, 
grateful  to  Providence, celebrates  the 
50th  year  of  a  reign  sacred  to  piety 
and  virtue.” — Her  majesty  and  the 
branches  of  the  family  present  re¬ 
tired  athalf  past  one,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  depart.  Amongst 
the  company  present  were,  the  earls 
of  Uxbridge,  Harcourt,  Cardigan; 
lords  St.  Helen’s  and  Walsingham, 
countesses  of  Cardigan  and  Har- 
court,  ladies  Cranley,  Bective,  &c. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  a  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  for  pardoning 
all  deserters  from  the  fleet,  whether 
they  return  to  their  duty  or  not*; 
and  another,  pardoning  all  deserters 
from  the  land  forces,  provided  they 
surrender  in  two  months  from  the 
25th.— The  lords  of  the  admiralty 
ordered  an  extra  allowance  of  4lbs. 
of  beef,  3lbs.  of  flour,  and  a  pound 
of  raisins  to  every  eight  men  in  his 
majesty’s  ships  in  port,  with  one 
pint  of  wine,  or  half  a  pint  of  rum 
each  man— Eleven  crown  debtors 
were  this  day  discharged  from  pri¬ 
son,  in  addition  to  aboye  100  libe¬ 
rated  by  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts. 
The  donations  to  this  laudable  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  above  charitable  pur¬ 
pose  have  been  most  liberal.  The 
city  of  London  set  the  example  by 
subscribing  1000/. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  (appointed  to  be  used  on  the 
25th  instant),  for  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  the  king’s  majesty  .during  a 
Jong  and  arduous  reign : — 

“#0  God,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  to 
whom  alone  it  belongeth  to  distri¬ 
bute  mercies,  as  well  in  lengthening 
as  in  shortening  the  days  of  men  ; 
>ve  yield  thee  praise  and  thanks- 
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giving  for  the  protection  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  our  gracious  sove-- 
reign  during  a  long  and  arduous 
reign.  Continue,  we  pray  thee,: 
thy  watchfulness  over  him  :  shield. 
him  from  the  open  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  and  from  hidden  dangers 
— from  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day, 
and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness  ;  enlighten  his  councils: 
for  the  public  good  :  strengthen  alii 
his  measures;  and  when  it  shall! 
seem  fit  to  thine  unerring  wisdom,, 
perfect  the  ends  of  both,  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  peace  and  security  to  his 
people,  of  concord  and  indepen¬ 
dence  to  contending  and  bleeding, 
nations.  These  blessings  and  mer¬ 
cies  we  implore  for  our  sovereign, 
ourselves,  our  allies,  and- our  ene¬ 
mies,  through  the  merits  and  me¬ 
diation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord! 
and  Saviour. — Amen.” 

26.  Tuesday  morning,  about  two 
o’clock,  a  young  lady  in  Milbank,, 
Westminster,  got  out  of  her  bed! 
in  her  sleep,  and  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  was  two  stories  high  ;; 
having  lifted  up  the  sash,  she  fell', 
into  the  area,  w  here  very  fonunately 
there  being  a  quantity  of  mortar, 
on  which  she  fell,  she  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  serious  injury. 

VILLACH. 

27.  The  prince  viceroy  arrived 
here  on  the  25th.  On  his  arrival! 
he  published  the  following  procla¬ 
mation  , 

“  To  the  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

Tyroleans!  Peace  is  concluded 
between  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy,  protector 
©f  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
my  august  father  and  sovereign, 
and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria. 

“  Peace,  therefore,  prevails  every 
where  except  among  you — youonly 
do  not  enjoy  its  benefits. 

“  Listening 
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“  Listening  to  perfidious  sug¬ 
gestions,  you  have  taken  up  arms 
against  your  laws,  and  have  sub¬ 
verted  them,  and  now  you  are  ga¬ 
thering  the  bitter  fruits  of  your  re¬ 
bellion  ;  terror  governs  your  cities  : 
idleness  and  misery  reign  in  you  ; 
discord  is  in  the  midst  of  you,  and 
disorder  every  where  prevails.  His 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
touched  with  your  deplorable  situ¬ 
ation,  and  with  the  testimonies  of 
repentance  which  several  of  you 
have  conveyed  to  his  throne,  has 
expressly  consented,  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  to  pardon  tour  errors  and 
misconduct. 

“  I  then  bring  you  peace,  since  I 
bring  you  pardon.  But  I  declare 
to  you,  that  pardon  is  granted  you 
pnly  on  condition  that  you  return  to 
your  obedience  and  duty,  that  you 
voluntarily  lay  down  your  arms, 
and  that  you  off$r  no  resistance  to 
my  troops. 

u  Charged  with  the  command  of 
the  armies  which  surround  you,  I 
come  to  receive  your  submission, 
or  to  compel  you  to  submit. 

“  The  army  will  be  preceded  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  me  to 
hear  your  complaints,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  demands  you  may 
have  to  make. — But  know  that 
these  commissioners  can  only  listen 
to  you  when  you  have  laid  down 
your  arms. 

“  Tyroleans!  if  your  complaints 
and  demands  be  well  founded,  I 
hereby  promise  that  justice  shall  be 
done  you. 

1*  Head-quarters ,  Villach ,  Oct ,  2(3.” 

coroner’s  inquest. 

30.  An  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Bull-and-Mouth  inn,  Bull-and- 
Mouth- street,  before  T.  Sheldon, 
esq.,  on  a  View  of  the  body  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  G.  Glasse,  late  recior'pf 
Hanwell,  who  strangled  himself  ifi 


his  apartment  at  the  inn  the  prece- 
ding  night.  After  the  jury  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  body,  which  exhibited 
marks  of  strangulation,  witnesses 
were  called. 

Sarah  Horn  said,  she  was  cham¬ 
ber-maid  at  the  Bull-and-Mouth, 
About  five  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  she  went  to  call  the  de¬ 
ceased,  as  she  had  been  told  by  her 
fellow-servant  that  the  gentleman 
was  going  at  five  o’clock  by  the 
Leeds  coach.  When  the  witness 
opened  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
a  candle  was  burning,  and  she  saw 
the  deceased  lying  on  the  floor  with 
his  clothes  oiT,  near  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Witness  did  not  know  that  he 
was  dead,  but  she  felt  alarmed  at 
seeing  him,  and  immediately  called 
up  Dovvker  the  book-keeper,  who 
found  the  deceased  hanging  to  the 
bed-post. 

Anne  Horn,  also  a  chamber-maid 
at  the  Bull-and-Mouth,  deposed, 
that  she  was  called  aboutnine  o’clock 
on  Monday  evening  to  attend  the 
deceased.  The  witness  found  him 
sitting  in  the  coffee-room  near  the 
fire.  The  deceased  asked  for  a  bed, 
and  the  witness  told  him  he  mipfit 
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sleep  in  a  double-bedded  room.  He 
objected  to  sleeping  in  a  room  with 
two  beds,  unless  he  was  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  room  by  himself.  He 
asked  the  witness  at  the  same  time 
whether  she  could  inform  him 
where  he  could  buy  a  night-cap  ; 
the  witness  told  him  he  might  pur¬ 
chase  one  near  the  inn.  The  witness 
then  lighted  him  up  stairs  to  his 
room,  and  left  him.  About  half 
an  hour  after  this  a  gentleman  came 
and  inquired  for  the  deceased,  and 
the  gentleman  was  shown  to  the 
room  where  the  deceased  slept.  He 
was  then  in  bed  ;  the  witness  saw 
him  stretch  out  his  hand  and  shake 
hands  with  the  gentleman,  after 
which  she  left  them  together. 

Twenty 
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Twenty  minutes  after,  the  witness 
met  the  gentleman  coming  down 
stairs  from  the  deceased,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand.  The  deceased 
had  informed  the  witness  that  he 
was  going  by  the  Leeds  coach  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  begged  she 
would  call  him  in  time.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  order  she  told  her 
fellow- sc rv ant,  Sarah  Horn,  to  call 
him.  The  witness  did  not  see  the 
deceased  after  the  gentleman  left 
him. 

Samuel  Dowker  said  he  was 
book-keeper  at  the  Eull-and-Mouth. 
About  a  quarter  before  five  o’clock 
on  Tuesday,  He  was  called  by  Sa¬ 
rah  Horn,  the  chamber-maid,  to 
o  into  the  room  where  the  deceased 
ad  been  put  bed.  On  entering 
the  room,  be  found  the  deceased 
lying  on  his  belly  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  A  napkin  was  tied  round  his 
neck,  and  his  head  was  suspended 
from  the  bed-post,  about  half  a 
yard  from  the  door.  The  deceased 
was  cold  and  quite  dead.  The  wit¬ 
ness  was  without  a  knife  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  called  up  pile  of  the  helpers 
belonging  to  the  stable,  who  cut 
the  napkin  asunder  which  suspend¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  deceased  to  the 
bed.  The  witness  sent  for  a  sur¬ 
geon,  but  surgical  assistance  was 
of  no  avail.  The  deceased  had  not 
taken  a  place  in  the  coach.  He  had 
mentioned  to  the  witness  before  he 
went  to  bed,  that  he  intended  to  go 
by  the  Liverpool  coach.  He  after¬ 
wards  said  he  would  go  by  the 
Glasgow  coach  in  the  morning. 
The  witness  did  not  norice  any  thing 
uncommon  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
deceased  when  he  made  inquiry 
^respecting  the  coach. 

Mr.  Star,  a  surgeon  residing  at 
Smithficld  Bars,  deposed,  that  he 
was  sent  for  about  five  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  morning.  He  accordingly 
went  to  the  Bull-and-Mouth,  and 


found  the  deceased  lyingonhisbelly, 
The  deceased  was  quite  dead :  hee 
had  tied  his  white  cambric  handker¬ 
chief  to  a  towel,  and  fastened  the 
same  with  a- noose  round  his  neck, 
fixing  the  knot  under  his  left  ear. 
The  witness  examined  the  body, 
and  he  found  every  appearance  of 
strangulation,  therefore  he  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  the  deceased  had  been  stran¬ 
gled.  The  witness  had  attended  the? 
bodies  of  several  insane  persons  who) 
had  hanged  themselves,  and  all’ 
those  bodies  exhibited  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  deceased.  The  wit¬ 
ness  ^conceived  that  the  deceased,, 
who  was  a  corpulent  man,  had  re¬ 
mained  on  his  knees  at  the  lower 
part  of  the.  bed,  until  he  had  sus¬ 
pended  himself  from  the  bed-post, 
when  he  fell,  and  that  by  his  strug¬ 
gles  had  accelerated  his  death.  The 
witness  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  deceased  was  insane. 

The  ostler,  who  had  been  called 
in  to  cut  the  napkin  round  the  neck 
of  the  deceased,  corroborated  the 
evidence  of  Dowker.  He  also  said 
he  recollected  having  seen  the  de¬ 
ceased  at  Canterbury,  and  at  lord 
Darniey’s,  some  time  previous. 

Wm.  Loden,  esq.  solicitor,  of 
Gray’s-inn-square,  deposed, that  he 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  witness  saw  him  about 
eleven  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hume,  in  Low¬ 
er  Grosvenor-street.  The  deceased 
was  then  in  a  state  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  occasioned  by  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  consideted  in  so  dangerous  a 
state,  that  Dr.  Hume  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  thought  it  was  dangerous  to 
leave  him  by  himself.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  and 
exclaimed,  “  I  must  be  cupped. ’* 
He  also  told  the  witness  he  should 
like  to  go  to  Scotland  until  his  af¬ 
fairs  were  settled.  The  witness  said 
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that  the  deceased  might  go  to  Scot¬ 
land  if  Dr.  Hume  would  give  con¬ 
sent.  The  witness  said  Dr.  H. 
would  consent,  and  he  appeared 
much  more  easy  in  his  mind  under 
the  idea  of  going  to  Scotland.  In 
the  course  of  Monday  morning  the 
witness  and  Mr.  Qlasse  went  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  about  business.  Mr. 
Glasse  then  said,  he  would  go  off 
by  the  Glasgow  coach,  and  appointed 
to  meet  the  witness  at  the  Bull-and- 
Mouth,  after  he  had  been  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  stationary  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  Bond-street.  In.  the  even¬ 
ing  the  witness  called  on  Mr.  G., 
advised  him  not  to  go  to  Scotland, 
and  told  him  that  he  might  remain 
concealed  from  the  bailiffs  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  witness  then  left  him, 
as  he  appeared  more  calm  and  com¬ 
posed  than  he  had  been  during  the 
day.  The  witness  had  known  Mr. 
Glasse  16  years,  during  which  he 
had  ruined  a  fine  fortune.  The 
witness  had  no  doubtof  his  insanity. 
He  had  frequently  exclaimed,  Take 
me  to  prison !  1  have  ruined  my 
family  1  Oh  my  wife  and  children  ! 
with  many  other  expressions,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  deranged  state 
of  his  intellects.  Mr.  G.  had  been 
[appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord 
mayor  elect,  and  witness  under¬ 
stood  he  had  written  a  strange  let¬ 
ter  to  a  city  officer,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  compelled  to  become 
an  exile.  The  witness  said  he  could 
relate  a  long  history  of  Mr  G.,  out 
the  jury  said  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  evidence,  and  the  coroner 
lid  not  wish  to  interrogate  him 
further. 

Another  respectable  solicitor, 
who  had  known  the  deceased,  cor- 
■oborated  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lo- 
len. 

Clement,  a  clerk  in  the  coach- 
office,  also  confirmed  the  testimony 

Dowker  with  respect  to  the  irre¬ 


gular  behaviour  of  the  deceased 
when  he  made  inquiry  about  the 
coach. 

John  Knapp,  waiter  at  the  Bull- 
and- Mouth,  deposed,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  appeared  much  agitated 
when  he  came  into  the  coffee-room. 
His  hands  shook,  and  he  rushed  out,, 
while  he  was  taking  refreshment, 
to  speak  to  the  clerk  in  the  coach- 
office.  The  witness  thought  he  was 
mad,  and  made  an  observation  to 
that  effect  to  one  of  his  fellow-ser¬ 
vants. 

Under  the  above  circumstances* 
the  coroner  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  deceased  was  of  sane 
mind  when  he  destroyed  himself. — 
The  foreman  of  the  jury,  without 
hesitation,  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  deceased  had  strangled  himself 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  the  other 
jurors  immediately  returned  their 
vedlct — “Insanity.  / 

Mr.  Glasse  was  in  possession  (in¬ 
cluding  the  rectory  of  Hanwell)  of 
upwards  of 4000/.  per  annum.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
natural  and  acquired  talents.  When 
introduced  at  the  French  court 
during  the  late  short  peace,  Bona¬ 
parte  pronounced  him  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  Englishman  he  had 
seen  at  Paris. 

NOVEMBER. 

GUILDHALL. 

13.  Johanna  Flynn  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  charged  by 
Mr.  Newman,  the  keeper  of  New¬ 
gate,  with  having  been  aiding  and 
abetting  a  capital  convict,  named 
Sullivan,  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  gaol  on  Sunday  last.  The 
circumstances  of  the  charge  were 
as  follow : — The  prisoner  Sullivan, 
and  his  accomplice  named  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  were  capitally  convicted  at 
the  Old  Bailey  sessions  preceding', 
the  last,  of  a  rape,  and  were  under 

orders 
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orders  for  execution  on  Wednesday 
the  15th  inst.  The  convicts  were 
both  Irishmen;  and  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  from  all  quarters, 
crowded  to  visit  the  unfortunate 
men,  in  numbers,  as  Mr.  Newman 
stated,  scarcely  credible,  namely, 
from  thru?  to  four  hundred.  A- 
mongst  a  levee  so  numerous,  tne 
disposition  could  not  be  wanted  in 
some  of  the  visitants  to  contrive,  if 
possible,  the  escape  of  one  or  both. 
On  their  trial,  there  was  no  want 
of  hard  swearing  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  failing  in  this,  the  forlorn  hope 
of  their  friends  rested  on  the  success 
of  the  manoeuvre  concerted  on  Sun¬ 
day.  In  the  evening,  a  number  of 
those  persons,  men  and  women,  who 
had  been  with  the  prisoners  all  day, 
came  in  a  body  to  the  interior  door 
of  the  jail,  as  if  taking  their  last 
farewell  of  their  friends,  and  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  to  the  next 
door,  the  keeper  at  which  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  somewhat  more 
circumspect,  and  suffer  none  to 
pass  without  being  first  informed 
whether  the  prisoners  were  all  safe. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
Sullivan  was  missing.  Another 
turnkey  then  came  and  examined 
all  the  persons  waiting  between  the 
doors  to  get  out,  but  could  not  at 
first  discover  the  missing  convict 
amongst  them.  On  examining  a 
second  time,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  arm'  of  a  person  in  woman’s  ap¬ 
parel,  which  was  agitated  by  strong 
trepidation  ;  and  passing  his  hand 
down,  felt  something  concealed 
under  the  petticoats,  bulky  and 
hard,  which  was  found  to  be  the 
irons  of  Sullivan,  whom  he  instant¬ 
ly  recognised,  and  who,  being 
stripped  oi  his  disguise,  was  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  his  cell.  Some  en¬ 
deavours  were  then  made  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  person  who  furnished  the 


prisoner  with  the  disguise ;  ant 
strong  suspicion  fell  upon  Johanm  . 
Flynn,  who  was  observed  to  comt ' 
into  the  gaol  with  a  bonnet,  whief 
she  then  had  not.  She  was  accord 
ingly  taken  into  custody,  but  posi 
tively  denied  the  charge,  and  saic  1 
the  dress  was  furnished  by  anothei 
woman,  whose  name  she  did  nol 
know.  There  being  no  positivi 
proof  to  establish  the  charge  against 
her!  she  was  accordingly  discharge 
ed. 

The  new  cut  on  the  Union  Canal 
from  Leicester  to  Harbor  ougbh 
(through.  Foxton)  was  opened  this 
day.  Upwards  of  10,000  person' 
were  present ;  and  a  sumptuous  en¬ 
tertainment  was  given  at  the  Angel  1 
inn  in  Harborough  to  about  180 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  concern. 
Thus  have  the  Union  Canal  com¬ 
pany,  after  a  period  of  15  years 
from  its  commencement,  finished 
a  work  of  great  public  utility.  Very 
few  canals,  in  the  same  distance,' 
have  had  to  encounter  such  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  course  of  the  undertaking. 
Nearly  200  feet  of  lockage,  a  tun-- 
nel  more  than  half  a  mile  in  ler.p-thj, 
turn  considerable  aqueducts,  other: 
large  embankments,  a  large  reser¬ 
voir,  and  several  hundred  yards  of' 
very  deep  catting,  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  i 

14.  Cob  Hanson,  who  by  a  late; 
sentence  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
has  been  under  confinement  for  a 
few  months,  was  liberated  on  the 
llthinst.  his  time  being  expired. 
Three  days  before  his  liberation  he 
received  a  most  affectionate  mark 
of  the  respect  borne  him  by  the 
weavers  of  Manchester,  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  in  the  presentation  of  a  gold¬ 
en  cup  and  salver,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  which  59,600  persons  con¬ 
tributed  each  one  penny.  The  cup 
and  salver  were  presented  to  him 
in  the  King’s  bench  prison,  by  a 

deputation 
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deputation  from  Manchester,  on 
the  8th  in  st. 

The  king  v.  Harper  and  others. 

17.  The  nine  defendants  in  these 
indictments,  for  riotously  wound¬ 
ing  and  assaulting  Ann  Izzard,  a 
reputed  witch,  at  Great  Paxton, 
Huntingdonshire,  were  brought  up 
to  receive  Judgement,  and  sentenc¬ 
ed,  the  defendant  Staughton  to  two 
months,  and  the  other  defendants 
to  one  month  imprisonment  in 
Huntingdon  gaol,  and  to  find  se¬ 
curity  for  their  good  behaviour  for 
two  years,  themselves  in  40/.  and 
two  securities  in  20/.  each.  See 
f>.  (105,)  vol,  for  1808. 

The  king  v.  Wheeler  and  others. 

22.  The  attorney-general  moved 
for  the  judgement  of  the  court 
on  John  Wheeler,  Edmund  Brad¬ 
shaw,  William  Harley,  William 
Darlington,  Richard  Ashley,  James 
Zachary,  Henry  Drain,  Samuel 
Haighton,  and  Thomas  Vallance, 
who  had  suffered  judgement  to  go 
against  them  by  default  on  an  in¬ 
formation  charging  that  they,  with 
a  great  many  others,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  200  in  the  whole,  did  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  on  the  29th  of  November 
1808,  by  force  and  arms  assemble 
in  a  riotous  manner  at  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  seamen,  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  intent  to  rescue  an  im¬ 
pressed  seaman  of  the  name  of  John 
Crossley.  The  defendants,  it  ap¬ 
peared, soon  became  sensible  of  their 
improper  conduct,  and  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  confessing  their  sorrow 
and  contrition.  They  afterwards 
allowed  judgement  to  go  by  default, 
and  now  filed  affidavits,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  clemency  of  the 
court,  being  all  journeymen  rope- 
makers  or  labourers,  who  had  fa¬ 
milies  depending  on  their  daily  la¬ 
bour  for  support.  The  sentence  of 
fche  court  was,  that  each  of  the  de¬ 


fendants  be  imprisoned  in  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Lancaster  for  the  space  of 
twelve  calendar  months. 

24.  T.  Tomlinson,  a  private  in 
the  6th  carabineers,  quartered  in 
Leeds,  put -a  period  to  his  existence 
with  a  pistol.  A  coroner’s  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body,  and  a  ver¬ 
dict  returned  of  felo  de  se.  The 
body  was  afterwards  taken  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  buried  in  a  cross-road. 
The  corpse  had  scarcely  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  ignominious  grave, 
when  some  of  his  comrades,  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  populace,  jumped  in¬ 
to  the  grave  and  took  the  body  to 
the  new  burying-groimd  at  the  pa¬ 
rish  church,  and  buried  it  with 
military  honours. 

BOW-STREET. 

Thomas  Daly,  a  watchman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand,  in  the  district  of  the  Sa¬ 
voy.  was  brought  to  the  office,  and 
underwent  an  examination  before 
Mr.  Read,  charged  with  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  another  man,  not  yet 
taken,  with  robbing  Carolina  Wil¬ 
cox,  the  wife  of  the  boatswain’s 
mate  of  his  majesty’s  brig  Beagle, 
of  bank  notes  of  20/.  and  10/.  each, 
to  the  amount  of  about  200/.  and 
61.  in  cash,  nine\valuable  gowns,  and 
other  women’s  wearing  apparel* 
by  means  of  a  deep  laid  scheme. 
The  prosecutrix’s  husband  was  late¬ 
ly  paid  off  in  the  Downs.  He  re¬ 
ceived  three  years  pay  and  some 
prize  money,  which  he  gave  her, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  ordered 
to  sea  again,  and  desired  her  to  re¬ 
turn  home  to  Ireland  to  her  mother* 
who  has  the  care  of  their  two  chil¬ 
dren.  The  money  he  gave  her, 
together  with  a  sum  she  received 
as  a  present  from  captain  Newcomb, 
made  up  the  above.  Early  on  Sa¬ 
turday  morning  she  left  Deal  by 
the  stage,  and  arrived  m  the  even. 
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mg  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing 
Cross.  She  not  knowing  any  per¬ 
son  in  England,  took  her  place  by 
the  Liverpool  coach,  to  proceed 
the  following  morning  to  Ireland. 
She  slept  2t  the  inn,  and  was  called 
in  the  morning  at  four  o’clock,  the 
coach  starting  at  five.  She  got  up 
when  she  was  called,  and  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coach  starting,  under 
the  gateway  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  $ 
the  ostler  went  to  ner,  and  told  her 
the  coach  was  nearly  ready,  and 
desired  her  to  follow  him  ;  she  did 
so  a  few  yards,  but,  it  being  dark, 
lost  sight  of  him ;  when  the  prisoner 
and  another  man  accosted  her,  and 
said  they  were  going  by  the  coach 
she  was,  and  as  the  coach  would 
stop  at  three  places  before  it  got  off 
the  stones,  which  was  very  disagree¬ 
able,  advised  her  to  walk  on  with 
them  till  they  got  to  the  last  place, 
which  she  was  silly  enough  to  agree 
to.  They  set  off,  and,  as  she  sup¬ 
posed,  along  the  Strand  (the  con¬ 
trary  road  the  coach  goes).  It  has 
since  been  ascertained  they  went 
up  Drury-lane,  and  stopped  at  the 
Black  Boy  public-house ;  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  his  companion  had  three 
half  pints  of  gin  3  the  prosecutrix 
did  not  take  any  liquor,  but  got 
some  milk  of  a  woman  at  the  door. 
After'  the  prisoner  and  his  compa¬ 
nion  had  drunk  their  gin,  they  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  the  Cock  public-house, 
in  Dyot-street,  St.  Giles’s,  which 
they  told  her  was  the  last  place  the 
coach  called  at,  and  they  asked  her 
to  treat  them  with  some  liquor ; 
which  she  agreed  to.  She  put  her 
bundle  on  the  bar,  in  expectation 
of  the  coach  coming  up.  The  pri¬ 
soner’s  companion  took  her  bundle 
on  his  back,  she  supposing  he  was 
taking  it  to  the  coach.  "In  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  prisoner  told  her 
the  other  man  had  run  away  with 
her  bundle:  this  very  much  alarm¬ 


ed  her.  The  prisoner  said  he  would 
run  after  him  and  bring  him  back  y 
he  then  ran  out  of  the  house,  but 
never  returned.  In  this  forlorn 
state,  the  prosecutrix  was  left  in 
one  of  the  most  shocking  and  dan¬ 
gerous  neighbourhoods  in  London, 
without  being  sensible  of  it,  or  know¬ 
ing  where  she  was,  or  a  single  per¬ 
son  in  England,  and  robbed  of  the 
whole  of  her  property !  This 
brought  her  into  such  a  distracted 
state  of  mind,  that  is  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  which  in¬ 
duced  her  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rash  act  of  committing  suicide. 
She  took  a  penknife  from  her  pocket 
and  cut  her  throat :  however,  a  sur¬ 
geon  was  procured,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  knife  had  not  pe¬ 
netrated  deep  enough  to  endanger 
her  life.  The  wound  was  sewed 
up,  and  she  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
well.  She  said,  in  justification  of 
her  rash  act,  that  she  might  as  well 
lose  her  life  as  her  money  and 
clothes.  In  this  forlorn  state,  an 
honest  sailor  took  compassion  upon 
her,  and  took  her  to  his  apartments, 
where  she  fared  <vs  he  and  his  wife 
did  during  Sunday,  and  they  made 
up  a  bed  for  her.  The  sailor,  after 
making  many  fruitless  inquiries, 
conducted  her  to  the'  above  office. 
Treadway  traced  out  the  twTo  public- 
houses  where  they  stopped  at,  and 
learned,  at  the  Cock  public-house, 
in  Dyot-street,  that  one  of  the  men’s- 
names  was  Daly,  and  that  he  was- 
a  watchman,  and  at  length  disco¬ 
vered  him  to  belong  to  St.  Mary-le-- 
Strand,  and  apprehended  him  on 
Monday  night,  on  his  beat,  in 
Fountain-court,  in  the  Strand.  The 
prisoner  underwent  an  examination, 
when  he  acknowledged  being  one 
of  the  men  who  wras  with  the  prose¬ 
cutrix,  but  denied  knowing  wrho  the 
other  man  was,  or  where  be  was  to 
be  found.  He  was  committed  for 
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further  examination.  -This  case 
excited  so  much  compassion  with 
the  gentlemen  in  the  office,  that 
they  made  a  liberal  subscription  for 
her ;  Mr.  Read  also  ordered  her 
property  to  be  advertised  at  the 
expense  of  the  office’.  Several  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  been  since  sent  to 
the  office. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  feXTR.  A  ORDINARY. 

Admiralty -office ,  Nov .  29. 

The  hon.  Iieut.  W.  Waldegrave,  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  arrived  here 
this  morning  with  the  following 
dispatches  from  lord  Coiling- 
wood,  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Nillede Paris ycffi St.  Sebastian ,  Oct ,  SO. 

Sir,  By  my  letter  of  the  16th  of 
September*  their  lordships  would 
be  informed  of  the  intelligence  I 
had  received  relative  to  the  intended 
movements  of  the  French  squadron, 
and  of  my  reasons  for  changing 
mv  station  to  St.  Sebastian.  While 

j 

on  this  station,  on  the  night  of  the 
§2d  inst.  the  Pomone  joined,  and 
captain  Barrie  (who  with  indefati¬ 
gable  perseverance  had,  with  the 
Alceste,  Watched  the  port  of  Tou¬ 
lon)  informed  me  that  the  day  be^- 
fore  several  ofthe  enemy’s  squadron 
had  put  to  sea,  that  others  were 
coming  out  when  he  left  them,  and 
that  there  was  every  appearance  of 
the  whole  fleet  being  on  the  move 
from  the  harbour.  They  had  a  nu¬ 
merous  convoy  with  them  ;  and  as 
this  movement  was  made  with  the 
first  of  an  easterly  wind,  there  was 
little  doubt  of  their  being  bound  to 
the  westward.  I  immediately  made 
the  necessary  signals  for  the  squa¬ 
dron  to  be  prepared  for  theirrecep- 
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tion,  and  placed  the  three  frigates 
and  sloop  (Pomone,  Hydra,  Vo- 
lontaire,  and  Minstrel)  to  windward, 
to  give  notice  of  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach,  On  the  following  morning 
(the  23d),  soon  after  eight  o’clock, 
the  V olontaire  made  the  signal  for 
a  fleet  "to  the  eastward  i  while  they 
continued  to  come  down  before  the 
wind,  no  alteration  was  made  in 
the  squadron,  except  by  advancing 
two  fast-sailing  ships,  the  Tigre  and 
Bulwark.  At  ten,  the  Pomone 
made  the  signal  that  the  enemy  had 
hauled  to  the  wind;  and  the  convoy 
separating  from  the  ships  of  war, 
(which  were  now'  discovered  to  con¬ 
sist  of  three  ships  of-the-line  only, 
two  frigates,  two.  smaller  frigates 
or  store-ships,  and  a  convoy  of 
about  20  sail  of  vessels,)  I  ordered 
-rear-adm.  Martin  to  chase  them, 
and  eight  of  the  best-sailing  ships, 
which,  standing  on  contrary  tacks, 
might  take  advantage  of  the  changes 
of  the  wand,  which  was  then  varia¬ 
ble.  At  two  p.  m.  the  Pomone,  hav¬ 
ing  got  far  to  windvrard,  was  di¬ 
rected  by  signal  to  destroy  such  of 
the  convoy  as  could  be  come  up 
with;  and  in  the  evening  she  burnt 
two  brigs,  two  bombards,  and  a 
ketch i  The  enemy  before  dark  was 
out  of  sight,  and  the  ships  chasing, 
not  much  advanced,  were  standing 
to  the  northward,  whil’e  the  squa¬ 
dron  with  me  stretched  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  The  next  morning  neither 
the  French  nor  our  own  chasing 
ships  were  in  sight.  This  morning 
rear-adm.  Martin  joined  with  his 
division,  as  named  in  the  margin*, 
having  again  fallen-in  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  on  the  24th,  off  the  entrance 
of  the  Rhone,  and  on  die  25th  they 
chased  them  on  shore  ;  the  Robust, 


*  Canopus,  Renown,  Tigre,  Sultan,  .Leviathan, 


and  Cumberland. 
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of  84-  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  rear- 
ad  m.  Boudain,  and  the  Leon  of  7  L 
off  Frontignan  ;  where  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  themselves  set  fire  to  them. 
The  Boiee  of  74  guns,  and  a  frigate, 
fan  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Cette,  where  there  is  little 
probability  of  cither  of  them  being- 
saved.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
the  high  satisfaction  I  jiave  felt  at 
the  intrepid  perseverance  of  rear- 
adm.  Martin,  and  of  the  captains  of 
the  ships  who  were  with  him  in  the 
pursuit.  Nothing  less  ardent,  or 
less  skilful,  would  have  produced  a 
result  so  fortunate,  where  the  coast 
near  the  Rhone  is  exceedingly  shoal 
and  dangerous,  so  that  some  of  the 
ships  were  in  five  and  six  fathom 
water,  the  weather  thick,  and  the 
south-east  wind  blowing  strong.  I 
enclose  to  you,  sir,  rear-admiral 
Martin’s  letter;  and  beg  to  congra¬ 
tulate  their  lordships  on  three  great 
ships  of  the  enemy  being  thus  de¬ 
stroyed,  without  the  smallest  resist¬ 
ance  on  their  part,  or  a  shot  being 
fired  by  the  British  ships,  except  a 
few  by  the  Tigye  at  the  Borce  when 
she  was  pushing  ashore  at.  Cette. 
Of  their  two  frigates,  the  Ppm  one 
and  Pauline,  one  hauled  her  wind 
some  time  in  the  night,  and  fetched 
into  Marseilles  road.  The  other 
part  of  the  French  squadron  are 
found  to  remain  in  Toulon  by  the 
ships  which  have  since  examined 
that  pert.  Collingwood. 

Canopus,  at  sea ,  Oct.  27. 

My  lord,  In  obedience  to  the 
signal  for  the  Canopus  to  chase 
E  N.E.  I  stood  that  way  the  whole 
of  the  night  of  the  ‘23d,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  in  company  with  the 
Renown,  Tigre,  Sultan,  Leviathan, 
and  Cumberland.  In  the  evenin'* 
four  sail  were  seen,  to  which  we 
immediately  gave  chase,  and-  pur- 
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sued  them  till  after  dark  ;  when, 
from  shoal  water,  and  the  wind 
being  direct  on  the  shore,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Rhone,  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  to  the  wand  du¬ 
ring  the  night.  The  following 
morning  (the  25th)  the  same  ships 
were  again  seen,  and  chased  be¬ 
tween  Cette  and  Frontignan,  where 
they  ran  on  shore  ;  two  of  them 
*(an  80-gun  ship,  bearing  a  rear- 
admbal’s  flag,  and  a  74)  at  the 
latter  place,  and  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate  at  the  former. 
From  the  shoal  water  and/ intricacy 
of  the  navigation,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  close  to  the  enemy’s  two  line- 
of-battle  ships  near  Frontignan,  to 
attack  them  when  on  shoie';  for* 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  one  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  Was  under  five  fa¬ 
thoms  wrater,  and  another  in  less 
than  six.  On  the  26th  I  sent  the 
boats  to  sound,  meaning  if  possible 
to  buoy  the  channel  (if  any  had 
been  found),  by  which  the  enemy’s 
ships  could  be  attacked;  but  at  night 
wre  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
set  on  fire.  From  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  ship  and  frigate 
ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port  of  Cette,  I  have  little  doubt 
the  former  will  be  lost,  and  the  fri¬ 
gate  must  certainly  have  received 
considerable  damage  $,  but  they 
cannot  be  not  at  on  account  of  the 
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batteries.  Your  lord-ship  must  be 
well  aware  that  nothing  but  the 
great  press  of  sail  carried  by  his 
majesty’s  ships,  and  the  good  look¬ 
out  kept,  could  have  enabled  them 
to  close  with  those  of  the  enemy* 
Bom  the  distance  they  w^ere  at  the 
time  they  commenced  the  chase, 

G.  Martin. 

Vice-admiral  lord  Collingwood. 

VtlU  de  Paris ,  ojf  Rosas ,  Nov.  ly 

Sir,  Whan  the  enemy’s  convoy 

was 
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was  chased  on  the  23d  ujt.  their 
transports  separated  from  the  ships 
of  war,  and  under  the  protection 
of  an  armed  store-ship*  two  bom¬ 
bards,  and"  a  zebeck,  made  for  the 
Bay  of  Rosas.  When  the  ships  of 
war  were  disposed  of  as  related  in 
my  letter  of  yesterday,  the  convoy 
became  the  object  of  my  attention,; 
and  on  the  29th  the  Apollo  was 
sent  off  Rosas  to  examine  what 
vessels  were  there,  and  how  far  they 
were  in  a  situation  assailable.  The 
next  day  I  appointed  the  ships  as 
per  margin*  for  this  service,  under 
the  orders  of  rapt.  Hallowed,  to 
bring  them  out  if  the  wind  was  fa¬ 
vourable,  or  otherwise  to  destroy 
them.  The  state  of  the  wind  and 
sea  would  not  permit  this  operation 
until  last  night,  when  after  dark 
the  ships  bore  up  for  the  bay,  and 
anchored  about  five  miles  from  the 
castle  of  Rosas,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  which  castle,  of  Trinity 
Fort,  and  of  several  newly-erected 
batteries,  the  convoy,  consisting  of 
1 1  vessels,  five  of  them  armed  as 
per  accompanying  list,  were  moot¬ 
ed.  The  boats  being  arranged  in 
separate  divisions,  the  whole  were 
put  under  the  ordersof  lieUt.Tailour, 
first-lieutenant  of  the  Tigre,  and 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  who,  although  he  could  have 
had  no  previous  intimation  of  such 
an  enterprise againsthim,  was  found 
vigilant,  and  completely  on  his 
guard.  The  ship,  which  was  a 
smaller  sort  of  frigate,  was  inclosed 
in  boarding  nettings,  and  a  gun¬ 
boat  advanced  a-head  of  her  for 
the  look-out :  on  being  hailed,  and 
the  alarm-gun  nred,  our  boats 
stretched  out,  the  crews  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  animation,  filling 
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the  air  with  their  cheers.  Each  di¬ 
vision  took  the  part  previously  al¬ 
lotted  to  it.  The  armed  ship  was 
boarded  at  all  points,  and  carried 
in  a  few  minutes,  notwithstanding 
a  spirited  and  sturdy  resistance 
which  the  enemy  made.  All  their 
armed  vessels  were  well  defended  ; 
but  the  British  seamen  and  marines, 
determined  to  subdue  them,  were 
not  to  be  repelled,  even  by  a  force 
found  to  be  double  that  which  was 
expected  ;  and  besides  the  opposi¬ 
tion  made  by  the  vessels,  the  guns 
from  the  castle,  the  forts  in  the  bay, 
the  gun-boats,  and  musketry  from 
the  beach,  kept  a  constant  lire  on 
them.  On  the  opening  of  day  every 
ship  or  vessel  was  either  burnt  or 
brought  off,  aided  by  the  light  winds 
which  then  came  from  the  land  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  convoy  that 
came  from  Toulon  for  the  supply 
of  the  French  army  in  Spain  has 
been  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frigate  which  escaped  to 
Marseilles,  and  one  store-ship  not 
since  heard  of.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  narrative  without  an  expression 
of  the  sentiment  which  the  execution 
of  this  bold  enterprise  has  inspired 
me  with,  and  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  I  feel  for  those  who  per¬ 
formed  it.  In  the  first  place,  suc¬ 
cess  greatly  depended  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement  which  was 
made  by  capt.  Hallowed,  with  a 
judgement  and  foresight  that  di¬ 
stinguishes  that  officer  in  every  ser¬ 
vice  he  is  employed  on;  the  division 
of  the  boats,  the  preparation  of  fire 
materials,  and  providing  them  with 
every  implement  that  contingency 
could  require,  established  confidence 
throughout  the  whole ;  and  in  this 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  experi* 
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ence  and  zeal  of  captains  Wode- 
house,  B alien,  Taylor,  and  Hope. 
The  brigs  were  under  sail,  as  near 
the  vessels  attacked  as  the  light 
winds  would  allow  ;  and  captain 
Hallowed  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
praise  of  the  conduct  of  their  com¬ 
manders,  Crawly,  Raitt,  and  Wil¬ 
son.  The  first  lieutenant  Tailour 
led  to  the  assault  in  a  most  gallant 
manner,  and  was  followed  by  the 
other  officers,  as  if  each  was  ambi¬ 
tious  of  his  place,  and  desired  to 
be  first :  the  whole  party  bravely 
maintained  the  characterwhfch  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen  have  established  for 
themselves.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to 
add,  that  the  loss  has  been  consider¬ 
able,  of  which  I  enclose  a  list. 
Lieut-  Tait,  of  the  Volontaire,  an 
excellent:  and  brave  young  officer, 
and  Mr.  Caldwell,  master’s  mate 
of  the  Tigre,  a  youth  of  great  pro¬ 
mise,  were  the  only  officers  slain. 
Many  officers  in  the  fleet  Were  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  volunteers  in  this 
service.  I  could  not  resist  the 
earnest  request  of  lieuts.  lords  vis¬ 
count  Balgonie,  the  hon.  J.  A. 
Maude,  and  the  hon.  W.  W aide- 
grave  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to  have 
the  command  of  boats,  in  which 
they  displayed  that  spirit  which  is 
inherent  in  them.  Collinsavood. 

P.  S.  I  have  charged  lieut.  Wal- 
degrave,  of  the  Ville  de  Pads,  with 
the  delivery  of  my  dispatches  ;  an 
officer  of  gieat  merit,  and  who 
commanded  one  of  the  boats  em¬ 
ployed  on  tills  service. 

Tigrei  off  Cape  St.  Sebastian ,  Ncv.  1* 

My  lord,  In  obedience  to  your 
lordship’s  order  of  the  30th  ult.  I 
proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Rosas 
with  the  ships  and  sloops  named  in 
the  margin,  where,  finding  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  attack  the,  enemy’s 
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convoy  while  under  weigh  ( the  wind 
being  at  S.  E.  and  a  heavy  swell),: 
I  anchored  theshipsof  the  squadron 
yesterday  evening  after  dark,  about 
five  miles  off  the  town  cf  Rosas,, 
and  detached  all  the  boats  under 
the  command  of  lieut.  Tailour,  first 
of  the  Tigre,  to  destroy  them  :  the 
spirited  manner  in  which  he  led 
them  on  to  the  attack,  commanded 
the  admiration  of  every  one  present;; 
and  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
he  was  supported,  reflects  the  high¬ 
est  honour  on  every  person  employed 
omtb is  service.  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  a*  list  of  vessels  captured 
and  destroyed  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
when  your  lordship  is  informed 
that  the  enemy  was  aware  of  our 
intention  to  attack  him,  and  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  fixing 
boarding  nettings,  and  placing  a 
launch,  with  a  gun  in  it,  in  advance, 
to  give  him  notice  of  our  approach, 
and  that  the  vessels  were  also  de¬ 
fended  by  the  very  strong  batteries 
on  shore,  I  trust  your  lordship  will 
consider  it  equal  in  gallantry  and 
judgement  to  any  exploit  that  ha? 
occurred  under  yourlordship’s  com¬ 
mand.  Our  loss  has  been  severe  ; 
and  among  the  list  of  killed  I  have 
to  lament  the  loss  of  lieut.  Tait  of 
the  Volontaire,  of  whom  capt.  Bui- 
len  speaks  in  high  terms,  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  has  distinguished  himself 
upon  many  occasions ;  and  Mr. 
Caldwell,  master’s  mate  of  the  Ti¬ 
gre  :  the  latter  has  left  a  widowed 
mother  in  distressed  circumstances,, 
who  looked  to  him  for  comfort  and 
support.  Among  the  wounded  are 
lieut.  Tailour  of  the  Tigre,  and 
lieut.  Forster  cf  the  Apollo,  severely. 
The  brigs  were  directed  to  keep 
under  weigh,  and  were  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  situation  at  day-light  to 
have  given  assistance,  had  it  been 
necessary.  I  have  the  honour  also 
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to  enclose  a  list  of  the  officers  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  service  |  and  I  have 
only  to  state  that  their  conduct,  and 
that  of  the  seamen  and  marines 
under  their  command,  was  such  as 
to  exceed  any  encomium  from  my 
pen,  and  entitles  them  to  my 
warmest  thanks  and  approba¬ 
tion. 

I  am,  &c. 

B.  Halloweil. 

DECEMBER. 

Admiralty-office ,  Dec .  5. 
..Letter  Bom  lord  Collingwood  to 
the  bon.  W.  W.  Pole,  dated  Vide 
de  Paris,  off  St.  Sebastian,  the 
30th  of  October. 

Sir— -My  letter  of  the  4th  Au¬ 
gust  informed  their  lordships  of 
the  proposal  I  had  made  to  sir  J. 
Stuart,  that  the  islands  of  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  &c*  should  be  seized 
on,  before  the  French  could  turn 
their  regard  from  the  defence  of 
Naples  to  strengthen  other  points, 
and  in  which  letter  I  inclosed  you 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  I  had 
sent  to  admiral  Marlin,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  capt.  Spranger,  of  the 
Warrior,  whom  I  had  selected  to 
command  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition.  The  change  which  at 
that  time  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  armies  of  the  North, 
required  the  general’s  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  an  adequate  force 
might  be  spared  from  the  army  ; 
and  delayed  their  departure  from 
Sicily  until  the  23d  September, 
when  the  Warrior  sailed  from  Mes¬ 
sina,  with  the  Philomel  sloop  and 
transports,  carrying  about  1600 
troops,  under  the  command  of  gen. 
Oswald.  The  Spartan  at  the  same 
time  sailed  for  Malta,  with  Mr. 
Foresti  and  count  Cladan,  a  Ce- 
phalonian  gentleman,  who  had  for 
some  time  taken  refuge  at  Malta, 
and  whose  influence  in  the  country 


I  hoped  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  service.  Orders  were  also  sent 
to  captain  Eyre,  of  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,,  to  join  them  with  the  Corfu 
squadron. — I  have  great  satisfaction 
in  informing  you  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  and  that  the  French 
garrisons  in  Zante,  Cephalonia, 
Ithaca,  and  Cerigo,  have,  after  a 
faint  resistance,  surrendered  to  his 
majesty’s  arms,  the  people  liberated 
from  the  oppression  of  the  French, 
and  the  government  of  the  Sept*- 
Insular  republic  declared  to  be  re¬ 
stored.— -A.s  no  preparation  for  so 
unexpected  a  change  could  have 
been  made  by  the  inhabitants,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  by  the 
officers  and  principal  people  who 
are  now  to  assume  the  government, 
that  the  British  flag,  with  that  of 
the  republic,  shall  be  continued  to 
fly  until  the  several  departments 
are  filled,  and  regularity  is  esta?i. 
Wished. — The  influence  of  Mr.  Fo¬ 
rest!,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
his  character  is  held  by  the  people, 
much  facilitated  the  operations.  I 
have  written  to  him  to  resume  his 
functions  of  British  resident.— At 
Cerigo  the  greatest  resistance  was 
made ;  but  capt.  Brenton’s  skill 
and  resources  are  such  as  would 
surmount  much  greater  difficulties 
than  they  could  present. 

I  have,  &c. 

Colling  wood. 

Mr*  Kernpe  v.  the  rev.  Mr.  Wicks ,  in 
the  Court  of  Arches. 

11.  This  cause  was  instituted  by 
Mr.  Kempe,  a  gentleman  of  Cal- 
vinistical  independence,  (the  real 
doctrine,  in  fact,  of  the  church  of 
England,)  against  the  rev.  Mr. 
Wicks,  rector  of  a  parish  in  So¬ 
mersetshire,  for  refusing  to  bury  a 
child  belonging  to  two  parishion¬ 
ers,  on  the  ground  of  the  child 
having  bc.en  baptized  by  a  dissent- 
(N  3)  ing 
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in g  minister.  It  was  contended, 
on  the  pa  t  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Wicks, 
that  the  administering  of  this  sa¬ 
crament  must  be  performed  by  a 
lawful  minister  of  the  established 
church  of  England,  otherwise  such 
baptism  was  to  be  considered  as 
null  and  void,  both  by  the  ancient 
and  modern  rubrics,  canon  law,  and 
various  other  authorities,  quoted 
by  the  learned  civilians  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Sir  John  Nicholl,  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
promoter  of  the  suit,  was  cf  opi¬ 
nion  (after  entering  at  considerable 
length  into  the  various  authorities 
upon  the  point  in  question),  that 
the  rev.  Mr,  Wicks  had  mistaken 
the  law,  and  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  performed  the  ceremony  ; 
at  the  same  time  recommending, 
as  this  suit  was  not  brought  by  Mr. 
Kempe  through  any  vindictive  spi¬ 
rit,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  right,  and  setting 
the  question  at  rest,  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  correcting  the  er¬ 
ror,  and  establishing  the  right, 
without  proceeding- any  further  in 
the  cause. 

COVENT-GARDEN  THEATRE, 

12,  We  have  ahead)-  noticed  the 
structure  and  opening  of  the  new 
theatre,  Covent  Garden;  and  hav¬ 
ing  referrred  to  a  succeeding  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  may,  in  this  place,  ob¬ 
serve  that  a  spirit  of  opposition 
had  for  many  months  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  some  of  the  more  respec¬ 
table  daily  and  weekly  papeis,  a- 
gainst  the  new  prices  which  it  was 
avowedly  intended  to  lay  on  the 
public  for  their  usual  amusement. 
The  moment  the  curtain  was  drawn 
up,  in  the  evening  of  the  18th 
cf  September,  the"’ cry  of  “  old 
prices”  seemed  to  issue  from  every 
part  of  the  house.  The  shout  was 
not  like  a  siu.dcn  peal  of  thunder 
which  soon  spends  its  rage.  Si¬ 


lence  could  not  be  obtained  the 
whole  evening,  hor  could  the  voice 
of  a  single  actor  be  heard  through¬ 
out  the  performance.  The  same 
conduct,  only  increasing  in  vio* 
lence,  was  pursued  night  after 
night  till  the  2bd,  when  the  ma¬ 
nagers  perceived  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  was  gaining  ground,  and  that 
in  aid  of  the  lungs,  the  feet  and 
the  hands,  catcalls,  accompanied 
by.  rattles,  trumpets,  whistles,  & c. 
were  brought  into  the  theatre,  and 
used  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
actors,  and  that  placards  were  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  house,  and 
displayed  from  sticks  in  way  of 
standards.  They  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  shut  up  the  house  for  a 
few  nights.  Mr.  Kemble  came 
foiward  in  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  having  with  great  diffi- 
ciuLy’  obtained  a  hearing,  he  said 
that  the  proprietors  were  most 
anxiously  inclined  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  meet  the  public 
inclination,  and  to  allay  any  fer¬ 
ment  which  might  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  They  were,\  therefore,  wil¬ 
ling  that  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men  snould  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  concern,  and  from 
the  profits  thence  derived,  to  ■  say 
whether  the  old  or  the  new  prices 
were  the  most  fit  and  reasonable. 
He  also  stated,  that  it  was  the  in-, 
tention  of  the  proprietors  that  till 
the  report  of  these  gentlemen  could 
be  received,  the  theatre  should 
continue  shut. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the 
proprietors  consisted  of  men  of  bu¬ 
siness,  and  of  gentlemen  of  the 
first  respectability  in  life  ;  among 
them  were  Sir  Charles  Price,  the 
Solicitor  General,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  and  Mr.  Angerstein.  The 
report  made  by  these  gentlemen 
stated,  that  the  rate  of  profit  for 
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the  last  six  years  was  only  6§  per 
cent,  per  31m.  on  the  capital  ad¬ 
vanced.  That  the  future  profits  of 
the  new  theatre,  at  the  proposed 
advance  in  the  prices  of  admission, 
will  amount  to  only  per  cent, 
per  ann.  upon  the  capital  expended 
in  the  theatre-,  if  the  same  be  in¬ 
sured  ;  and  that  upon  the  same 
supposition  of  insurance,  at  the 
former  prices  of  admission,  the 
proprietors  will  annually  sustain  a 
loss  of  -|  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
This  report  was  unsatisfactory  to  a 
great  part  of  the  audience,  who 
did  not  seem  to  give  credit  to  the 
facts  stated  ;  the  riots  were  instant¬ 
ly  renewed ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
scarcely  was  ever  such  a  scene  of 
confusion  witnessed  in  any  civilized 
country.  Plays  were  announced 
and  regularly  performed ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  words  of  the  piece  were 
repeated  by  the  actor,  or  whether 
the  whole  was  an  exhibition  of 
dumb  show,  could  not  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  for  the  incessant  shouts,  roaring, 
and  other  noises  which  the  audi¬ 
ence,  or  rather  the  spectators,  ex¬ 
cited.  Night  after  night,  and 
week  after  week,  was  this  disgrace¬ 
ful  scene  repeated.  The  managers 
were  determined  to  pursue  their 
course,  thinking  that  the  people 
would  scarcely  continue  long  to 
pay  the  price  of  entrance,  and  yet 
abandon  the  amusement  for  which 
they  paid  their  money.  They  were 
disappointed,  and  resistance  was 
continued  uniformly,  and  without 
any  abatement,  for  several  weeks. 
At  first  the  public  voice,  at  least 
of  those  who  did  not  join  in  the 
tumult,  was  decidedly  with  the 
managers  ;  but  when  these  had  re¬ 
course  to  means  the  most  hostile  to 
immunity  for  their  support,  the  pub¬ 
lic  current  set  in  against  them  : — - 
when  men  of  the  most  ferocious 
characters  were  planted  in  all  parts 
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of  the  house  to  overwhelm,  with 
bludgeons  and  other  destructive 
weapons,  an  irritated  and  defence¬ 
less  populace,  the  proprietors  be¬ 
came  objects  of  general  indignation. 
With  those  who  were  guilty,  many 
innocent  persons  were  taken  up  and 
imprisoned,  some  even  withput 
those  forms  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  all  cases  require ;  many 
were  seriously  maimed  who  had 
not  the  smallest  concern  in  exciting 
the  nightly  disturbances;  and  some, 
even  females,  were  treated  with  a 
brutality  which  reflected  the  great¬ 
est  disgrace  on  those  who  autho¬ 
rized  them.  Bills  of  indictment  in 
abundance  were  presented  on  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  actions  were 
entered  by  persons  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved,  either  by 
false  imprisonment,  or  by  illep^l 
and  injurious  treatment.  Tne 
grand  jury  threw  out  almost  all 
the  bills  presented  agaii.it  those 
charged  with  being  active  in  the 
riots ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
box-keeper  was  cast  in  an  action, 
and  a  verdict  with  damages  given 
against  him  for  an  assault.  The 
managers  had  indicted  Mr.  Clifford 
and  others  for  a  conspiracy;  but 
when  a  verdict  was  obtained,  a- 
gainst  their  own  servant,  who  ‘had 
acted  his  part  with  marked  violence, 
and  the  most  bitter  malevolence, 
they  undoubtedly  began  to  be  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  their  indictment 
would  redound  to  their  own  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  disgrace,  and  were 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
commodating  matters.  A  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  in  the  Strand,  to  celebrate 
the  victory  gained  by  Mr.  Clifford 
over  the  box-keeper,  and  to  devise, 
probably,  the  means  of  resisting, 
the  managers,  and  of  defraying 
the  expenses  which  would  be  ne¬ 
cessarily  incurred  in  defending  the 
(N‘l<)  persons 
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persons  indicted.  To  this  meeting, 
after  dinner,. Mr.  Kemble  craved  an 
admission,  and  terms  of  peace  were 
digested  and  settled.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  price  of  the  pit  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  state :  and 
that  the  new  price  for  the  boxes 
should  be  continued  :  that  after 
the  present  season  the  private  boxes 
should  be  laid  open  :  that  all  pro¬ 
secutions,  on  both  sides,  should  be 
given  up  ;  and  that  the  managers 
should  express  publicly  in  the 
theatre  their  regret  at  the  events 
which  had  so  long  (between  two 
and  three  months)  disturbed  the 
public  harmony.  The  terms  were 
ratified  in  the  play-house,  except¬ 
ing  only,  that  the  box-keeper  was 
marked  with  public  execration,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  with¬ 
draw.  At  length,  by  means  of  a 
supplicatory  letter,  he  was  again 
restored  to  his  office,  and  every 
thing  has  since  gone  on  in  the  usual 
routine. 

13.  It  now  appears  that  Caroline 
Wilcox,  whose  case  excited  so 
much  commiseration  when  exa¬ 
mined  at  Bow-street  respecting  the 
robbery  of  her  bundle,  is  an  artful 
impostor.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Captain  Dolling, 
late  of  the  Beagle  (not  capt.  New¬ 
comb,  now  of  that  ship,  as  she  as¬ 
serted),  a  person  answering  her 
description  came  on  board  the  Bea¬ 
gle,  at  Sheerness,  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  lived  for  about  six 
weeks  with  a  seaman  of  the  name 
of  Magnus  Henderson.  She  .was 
put  on  shore  at  Deal,  when  the. 
ship  was  ordered  to  sea,  and  Mag¬ 
nus  Henderson  then  gave  her,  as  he 
thinks,  about  five  pounds.  She 
has  a  sore  on  one  of  her  legs,  which 
she  endeavoured  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  believe  was  the  consequence  of 
a  wound  she  received  in  the  late 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  where 


she  never  was  in  her  life.  The  ma¬ 
gistrates  at  Bow-street  have  given 
notice,  that  the  money  extorted 
from  the  feelings  of  the  humane 
public,  by  her  misrepresentations, 
will  be  offered  to  the  donors  by  ap®. 
plying  at  the  public  office. 

Daly,  who  was  charged  with  the 
robbery  (see  Nov.  24*),  was  tried, 
and  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence  ;  but  by  the  exertions  and 
activity  of  some  worthy  persons, 
particularly  Mr.  Joshua  Joyce,  Es- 
sex-street,  Strand,  and  by  the  can¬ 
did  attention  of  the  common  ser- 
jeant,  and  one  of  the  judges,  his 
innocence  was  proved  so  satisfac* 
torily  that  he  received  his  majesty’s 
free  pardon, 

14.  A  cask  of  wine  was  floated 
on  shore  on  the  coast  of  the  manor 
of  Holdernesse.  The  coast  bailiff, 
and  some  custom-house  officers, 
on  learning  of  the  stranger’s  ar¬ 
rival,  went  immediately  to  pay  a 
complimentary  visit;  the  officers, 
laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the  cask* 
and  said,  This  belongs  to  the 
king  the  bailiff  laid  hold  of  the 
other,  and  said  it  belonged,  to  the- 
lord  of  the  manor.  Say  the  offi¬ 
cers,  u  It  is  smuggled,  it  has  not 
paid  the  port  duty  said  the  bai¬ 
liff,  “  I  think  it  is  Madeira .”  The 
officers  smiled  at  the  honest  man’s, 
blunder,  and  explained,  they  meant 
the  duty  on  wine  imported :  says 
the  bailiff,  “  It  has  been  in  no  port, 
it  has  come  by  itself  on  the  beach.” 
Both  parties  remained  inflexible ; 
and  the  officers  having,  after  grave 
consultation,  determined,  that  the 
bailiff  could  not  drink  the  cask  of 
wine  whilst  they  went  to  their  Cus¬ 
tom-house,  at  a  short  distance,  for 
advice,  proposed  the  wine  should 
be  put  into  a  small  hut ;  but  the 
bailiff  thinking  it  safer  within  the 
load’s  immediate  jurisdiction,  in 
the,  mean  time  removed  it  to  the 
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cellar  of  the  baronial  chateau.  The 
officers  returned  on  this  ;  <{  Oh, 
ho  !”  said  they,  “  now  we  have 
you  ;  the  wine  is  ours  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  -purposes,  as  it  has  been  re - 
moved  without  a  permit .”  Says  the 
bailiff,  “  If  I  had  not  removed  the 
wine  without  a  permit,  the  sea 
would  the  next  tide.” — “  Then,” 
said  the  officers,  “  the  sea  would 
have  been  put  into  the  court  of 
exchequer.”  The  bailiff  shut  the 
^reat  hall-door  in  their  faces. 

O 

The  lord  was  exchequered  ;  that 
is,  the  attorney-general  filed  his  in¬ 
formation  against  him. ;  lawyers 
learned  were  engaged  on  both  sides: 
the  crown  lawyers  said  the  officers 
were  certainly  right  ;  the  lord’s 
lawyers  said  he  certainly  was. 

The  cause  came  on  at  the  York 
assizes  ;  and  the  noise  it  made  was 
as  much  as  the  contested  election 
there.  All  the  wine-bibbing  lords 
of  manors  in  that  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  wer-e  present,  and 
the  court  was  consequently  much 
crowded.  A  special  verdict  was 
found,  which  left  the  question  for 
the  determination  of  the  court  of 
exchequer. 

It  came  on  to  be  argued.  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley’s  dictum,  “that 
a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both 
sides,”  was  demonstrated  to  the 
fullest  extent,  by  the  long* robed 
and  worthy  combatants  engaged 
by  the  crown  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

The  court  took  time  to  delibe¬ 
rate  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  last 
term  pronounced  judgement,  that 
it  was  a  case  which  the  act  requir¬ 
ing  permits  for  the  removal  of  wine 
did  not  embrace,  the  act  only  ah 
luding  to  wine  which  had  paid  duty ; 
that  from  the  case  in  Vaughan,  it 
was  clear,  that  wine  to  be  liable  to 
duty  must  be  imported  ;  that  wine, 
as  Vaughan  said,  could  not  be  im¬ 


ported  by  itself,  but  must  be  by 
the  agency  of  some  one  else  ;  and 
that  it  was  in  that  case  determined 
that  wine  wrecked  could  not  be 
subject  to  a  duty.  The  lord  keeps 
the  wine,  and  will  have  to  pay  an 
enormous  bill  of  costs  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  rights,  as  in  infor¬ 
mations  by  the  attorney-general, 
though  the  verdict  is  with  the  de¬ 
fendant,  he  does  not  get  his  costs. 

1 4.  The  following  are  the  resolu¬ 
tions  voted  at  the  common-hall 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the 
enormous  waste  of  treasure,  ;and 
unprofitable  loss  of  lives,  in  the 
late  military  enterprises  in  which 
his  majesty's  forces  have  been  un¬ 
fortunately  employed,  have  excited 
mingled  feelings  of  compassion, 
disappointment,  indignation,  and 
alarm,  among  all  classes  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects. 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  strength  and  resources  of  this 
kingdom  have  been  drawn  forth  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  have  been  most  improvi- 
dently  applied,  and  fatally  con- 
jgtfmed,  in  unconnected  and  abor¬ 
tive  enterprises,  attended  with  no 
permanent  advantage  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  without  effectual  relief  to  her 
allies,  and  distinguished  only  by 
the  unprofitable  valour  displayed, 
and  immense  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure.  *  .  . 

Resolved  unanimously.  That 
during  these  unprecedented  failures 
and  calamities,  our  misfortunes 
have  been  highly  aggravated  by 
the  imbecility  and  distraction  in 
the  cabinet,  where  it  appears  his 
majesty’s  confidential  servants  have 
been  engaged  in  the  most  despicable 
intrigues  and  cabals,  endeavouring 
to  deceive  and  supplant  each  other, 
to  the  great  neglect  of  their  public 
duty,  and  scandal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 
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Resolved  unanimously,  That  we 
&re  of  opinion,  that  in  the  present 
arduous  struggle,  in  which  v?e  are 
engaged,  the  safety  of  the  British 
empire  can  alone  be  preserved  by 
wise  and  honest  councils  to  direct 
the  public  force  ;  and  that  such 
councils  can  alone  be  upheld  by 
the  energies  of  a  free  and  united 
people. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That 
such  calamitous  events  imperiously 
call  for  a  rigid  and  impartial  in¬ 
quiry  ;  and  that  an  humble  ad¬ 
dress  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
praying  his  majesty  to  institute 
such  inquiry. 

16.  The  following  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  East  India  ships 
lost,  missing,  and  taken,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year 
to  this  day :  Missing,  supposed  to 
be  lost,  the  Experiment,  Glory, 
Lord  Nelson,  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  Lady  Jane  Dundas,  Ben- 

fal,  and  Calcutta  ;  Britannia  and 
iOrd  Gardner  lost  on  the  Good¬ 
win  Sands ;  W alpole,  lost  off  Mar¬ 
gate  ;  Skelton  Castle,  lost  near- 
Bengal  river  ;  Travers,  struck  on 
a  rock,  and  was  lost,  in  India ; 
Streatham  and  Europe,  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  Ba)  of  Bengal ; 
and  Asia,  lost  in  Bengal  river. 


contested  than  any  former  one  re¬ 


collected  in  Oxford.  So  great  a 


number  of  votes  were  never  before 
offered.  The  number  that  voted 
amounted  to  1084,  and  the  whole; 
that  have  a  right  to  vote  amount 
only  to  1 274.  There  remained  i 
therefore  only  190  persons  who  did  . 
not  vote  on  this  occasion.  All  the 
bishops  who  have  a  vote  for  the 
election  of  chancellor  in  this  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  is  understood,  voted  for 
lord  Grenville,  except  two,  who, 
it  is  reported,  voted  for  lord  Eldon. 


OXFORD  FLECTION. 

The  election  of  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  concluded  at 
ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  af¬ 
ter  the  most  severe  contest  ever 
experienced  there.  The  numbers 
were  as  follow  : — 

For  Lord  Grenville  ....  406 

Lord  Eldon . 390 

Duke  of  Beaufort  . .  288 

Lord  Grenville  was  therefore  de¬ 
clared  duly  elected, by  a  majority  of 
1 6  over  lord  Eldon,  and  of  1 1 8  over 
the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

This  election  was  more  warmly 


Paris ,  December  17. 

BONAPARTE  DIVORCED  FROM  HIS 
EMPRESS. 

By  desire  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  all  the  members  of  the 
senate  assembled  yesterday,  at  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  full 
dress,  in  the  hall  of  their  usual  sit¬ 
tings.  The  silting  of  the  senate 
yesterday,  at  which  the  kings  of 
Westphalia  and  Naples,  Grand 
Admiral,  the  Prince  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  State, 
the  Prince  Vice-Grand  Constable, 
and  the  Prince  Vice-Grand  Elector 
assisted,  and  at  which  the  Prince 
Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire  pre¬ 
sided^  will  form,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed,  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  France.  On  that  day 
was  presented  to  the  senators  a  pro- 
jet  of  a  senatus  consultum,  re¬ 
specting  a  dissolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  empress  Josephine. 
The  dissolution  of  tire  marriage, 
required  by  the  two  high  parties, 
and  approved  of  by  a  family  coun¬ 
cil,  at  which  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  imperial  family, 
at  present  in  Paris,  assisted,  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  day  the  assent  of 
the  senate,  after  having  been  the 
object  of  examination  of  a  special 
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commission  named  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  After  having  read  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  imperial  decree,  which 
enacts  the  convocation  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  of  that  which  directs 
that  it  shall  be  presided  by  the 
prince  arch-chancellor,  and  that 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family 
hereafter  named  should  be  present 
in  the  senate,  the  official  journal 
gives  an  account  of  this  memorable 
sitting  in  the  following  terms  — 

44  The  conservative  senate,  as¬ 
sembled  to  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  prescribed  by  article  90th  of 
the  act  of  the  constitution,  and 
dated  the  13th  December,  1799, 
having  seen  the  act  drawn  up,  the 
15th  of  the  present  month,  by  the 
prince  arch- chancellor  of  t.'e  em¬ 
pire,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance  : — 

*  In  the  year  1809,  and  the  15th 
day  of  December,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  we  Jean  Jaques 
Regis  Cambaceres,  prince  -arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  duke  of 
Parma,  exercising  the  functions 
prescribed  to  us  by  tide  the  2d  of 
the  14th  article  of  the  statute  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  orders  addressed  to  us 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  in  his  private  letter  dated  that 
day,  of  the  following  tenor  : — 

4  My  cousin,  our  desire  is  that 
you  repair  this  day,  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  to  our  grand  cabi¬ 
net  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
attended  by  the  civil  secretary  of 
state  of  our  imperial  family,  to 
receive  from  us,  and  from  the  em¬ 
press,  our  dear  consort,  a  commu¬ 
nication  of  great  importance;  for 
this  purpose  we  have  ordered  that 
this  present  private  letter  should  be 
sent  you.  We  pray  God  to  have 
you,  my  cousin,  in  his  holy,  blessed 
keeping. 

4  Pam,  Dsc,  15,  1809/ 


44  Onthe  back  is  written — 4  To  our 
cousin,  the  prince  arch-chancellor, 
duke  of  Parma.’ 

44  We  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  hall  of  the  throne  of  the  palace 
of  the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  Mi- 
chel-Louis-Etienne  Regnault  (de 
St.  Jean  d’Angely),  count  of  the 
empire,  minister  of  state,  and  se¬ 
cretary  of  sta:e  to  the  imperial  fa¬ 
mily.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
grand  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  where 
we  found  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  King  with  her  majesty  the  em¬ 
press,  attended  by  their  majesties 
the  kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia, 
and  Naples,  his  imperial  highness 
the  prince  viceroy,  the  queens  of 
Holland,  Westphalia,  Naples,  and 
Spain,  Madame,  and  her  imperial 
highness  the  princess  Paulina.  His 
majesty  he  emperor  and  king  con¬ 
descended  to  address  us  in  these 
terms  :  — 

s  My  cousin,  prince  arch-chan¬ 
cellor,  I  dispatched  to  you  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  elated  this  day,  to  di¬ 
rect  you  to  repair  to  my  cabinet 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
to  you  the  resolution  which  I  and 
the  empress,  my  dearest  consort, 
have,  taken.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
that  the  kings,  queens,  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  my 
daughter-in-law,  and  my  son-in- 
law  become  my  adoped  son,  as 
well  as  my  mother,  should  witness 
what  I  am  going  to  communicate 
to  you. 

4  The  politics  of  my  monarchy, 
the  interest  and  the  warns  of  my 
people,  which  have  constantly 
guided  all  my  actions,  require,  that 
after  me,  I  should  leave  to  children, 
inheritors  of  my  love  for  my 
people,  that  throne  on  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  placed  me.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  for  several  years  past  I 
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Have  lost  the  hope  of  having  chil¬ 
dren  by  my  marriage  with  my 
well-beloved  consort,  the  empress 
Josephine.  This  it  is  which  in¬ 
duces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest 
affections  of  my  heart,  to  attend  to 
nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state, 
and  to  wish  the  dissolution  of  my 
marriage.  Arrived  at  the  age  of 
forty  years,  I  may  indulge  the 
hope  of  living  long  enough  to  edu¬ 
cate,  in  my  views  and  sentiments, 
the  children  which  it  may  please 
Providence  to  give  me :  God  knows 
how  much  such  a  resolution  has 
cost  my  heart ;  but  there  is  no  sa¬ 
crifice  beyond  my  courage,  that  I 
will  not  make,  when  it  is  proved  to 
me  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  France.  I  should  add,  that  far 


T 


from  the  height  of  this  throne  1  v 

w 


have  received  nothing  but  proofs  oi 
affection  and  love  from  the  French 


people. 

*  I  think  I  prove  myself  grate¬ 
ful  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution 
of  a  marriage  which  heretofore 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of 
France,  which  deprived  it  of  the5 
happiness  of  being  one  day  govern-- ! 
ed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great 
man,  evidently  raised  up  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  efface  the  evils  of  a 
terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-esta-  • 
blish  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  so¬ 
cial  order.  But  the  dissolution  of 
my  marriage  will  in  no  degree 


change  the  sentiments  of  rov  heart. 


from  ever  having  had  reason  to 


complain,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  only  to  be  satisfied  with  the  at¬ 
tachment  and  the  affection  of  my 
well-beloved  consort.  She  has  a- 
dorned  15  years  of  my  life,  the 
remembrance  of  which  wall  ever 
remain  engraven  on  my  heart.  She 
was  crowned  by  my  hand.  I  wish 
she  should  preserve  the  rank  and 
title  of  empress,  but,  above  all,  that 
she  should^  never  doubt  my  senti¬ 
ments,  and  that  she  should  ever  re¬ 
gard  me  as  her  best  and  dearest 


friend. 


“  His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  having  ended,  her  majesty  the 
empress  and  queen  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  * 

*  By  the  permission  of  our  dear 
and  august  consort,  I  ought  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  not  preserving  any  hope 
of  having  children,  which  may 
fulfil  the  wants  of  his  policy  and 
the  interests  of  France,  I  am  pleased 
to  give  him  the  greatest  proof 
of  attachment  and  devotion  which 
has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I 
possess  all  from  his  bounty,  it  was 
his  hand  which  crowned  me  3  and 


The  emperor  will  ever  have  in  me 
his  best  friend.  I  know  how  much 
this  act,  demanded  by  policy  and 
by  interests  so  great,  has  chilled 
his  heart  3  but  both  of  us  exult  in 
the  sacrifice  which  we  make  for 
the  good  of  the  country. * 

u  After  which  their  imperial  ma¬ 
jesties  having  demanded  an  act  of 
their  respective  declarations,  as 
well  as  of  the  mutual  consent  con¬ 
tained  in  them  ;  and  which  their 
majesties  gave  to  the  dissolution  of 
their  marriage,  as  also  of  the 
power  which  their  majesties  con¬ 
ferred  on  us  to  follow  up  as  need 
shall  require  the  effect  of  their  will, 
we  prince  arch-chancellor  Gf  the 
empire,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
and  requisitions  of  their  majesties, 
have  given  the  aforesaid  acts,  and 
have  in  consequence  executed  the 
present  proces  verbal,  to  serve  and 
avail  according  to  law,  to  which 
proces  verbal  their  majesties  have 
affixed  their  signature  3  and  which, 
after  having  been  signed  by  the 
kings,  queens, princes  and  princesses 
present,  has  been  signed  by  us, 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary 
of  the  imperial  family. 

“  Done  at  the  palace  of  the 

Thuilleries, 
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Thuilleries,  the  day,  hour,  and  the 
year  aforesaid. 

( Signed  ) 
u  Napoleon, 

Josephine, 

Madame, 

Louis, 

Jerome  Napoleon, 
Joachim  Napoleon, 
Eugene  Napoleon, 
Julie, 

Horten  sf., 
Catherine, 

Pauline, 

Caroline, 

Cambaceres,  prince  arch-chancel¬ 
lor. 

Count  Regnault,  (de  St.  Jean 
d’Angely.)” 

Count  Regnault  (St.  Jean  d’An- 
gely),  after  submitting  this  project 
of  a  senatus  consultum,  for  dis¬ 
solving  the  marriage  between  the 
emperor  Napoleon  and  the  empress 
Josephine,  explained  the  motives  of 
:  it  as  follows  : — 

“  My  Lord- — Senators, — The  so¬ 
lemn  act  fully  set  forth  in  the  se¬ 
natus  consultum  now  read,  con¬ 
tains  all  its  motives.  What  could 
we  add  ?  what  words  could  we  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  senate  of  France,  but 
would  be  far  below  the  affecting 
sounds  received  from  the  mouths 
of  these  two  august  consorts,  of 
whom  your  deliberations  will  con¬ 
summate  the  generous  resolutions  ? 
Their  hearts  have  coincided  in 
making  the  noblest  sacrifices  to  the 
greatest  interests — they  have  coin¬ 
cided  to  make  policy  of  sentiment 
speak  language  the  most  true — the 
most  persuasive— the  most  adapted 
to  move  and  convince.  As  foreign¬ 
ers  and  as  consorts,  the  emperor  and 
empress  have  done  all— there  only 
remains  for  us  to  love,  to  bless,  and 
to  admire  them.  ?Tis  henceforth 
for  the  French  nation  to  make 
%hem selves  heard— their  memory  is 


faithful  as  their  hearts — they  will 
unite  in  their  grateful  thoughts  the 
hope  of  the  future  with  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  past,  and  never  will 
monarchs  have  received  more  re¬ 
spect,  admiration,  gratitude  and 
love,  than  Napoleon,  in  immolat¬ 
ing  the  most  sacred  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects — - 
than  Josephine  in  sacrificing  her 
tenderness  for  the  best  of  husbands, 
through  devotion  for  the  best 
®f  kings— through  attachment  to 
the  best  of  nations:— accept,  gentle¬ 
men,  in  the  name  of  all  France, 
in  the  sight  of  astonished  Europe, 
this  sacrifice,  the  greatest  ever 
made  on  earth ;  and  full  of  the 
profound  emotion  which  you  feel, 
hasten  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  in  the  tribute  of  your  sen¬ 
timents,  of  the  sentiments  of  all 
Frenchmen,  the  only  prince  that 
can  be  ’worthy  of  the  fortitude  of 
our  sovereign,  the  only  consolation 
that  can  be  worthy  of  their  hearts.** 

The  prince  viceroy  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows 

“  Prince — Senators,— You  have, 
heard  the  project  of  the  senatus 
consultum  submitted  to  your  deli¬ 
berations  ;  I  feel  it  my  duty,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  manifest 
the  sentiments  by  which  my  family 
are  animated.  My  mother,  my 
sister,  and  myself,  owe  all  to  the 
emperor — he  has  been  to  us  a  fa¬ 
ther  ;  he  will  find  in  us,  at  all 
times,  devoted  children  and  obe¬ 
dient  subjects.  It  is  important  to 
the  happiness  of  France,  that  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
should  in  his  old  age  be  surrounded 
by  direct  descendants,  who  may 
prove  a  security  to  all,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  glory  of  our  country.  When 
my  mother  was  crowned,  before 
the  whole  nation,  by  the  hands  of 
her  august  consort,  she  contracted 
an  obligation  to  sacrifice  all  her  affcc- 
,  ^  tions 
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tions  to  the  interests  of  France.  She 
has  fulfilled  with  fortitude,  noble¬ 
ness  and  dignity  this  first  of  duties; 
her  soul  has  often  been  moved  at 
beholding  exposed  to  painful  strug¬ 
gles,  the  heart  of  a  man,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  conquer  fortune,  and  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  firm  step  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  great  designs. 
The  tears  which  this  resolution  has 
cost  the  emperor;,  suffice  for  the 
honour  (a  la  glair e)  of  my  mother. 
In  the  situation  she  will  now  fill, 
she  will  be  no  stranger,  by  her 
wishes  to  the  feelings  of  the  new 
prosperities  which  await  us*,  with  a 
satisfaction  mingled  with  pride, 
that  she  will  behold  the  happiness 
her  sacrifices  will  produce  to  her 
country,  and  to  her  emperor.” 

This  speech  concluded,  count 
Gamier,  annual  president,  pro¬ 
posed  to  refer  the  senatus  consul- 
turn  to  a  special  committee  of  nine 
members  to  rep'ort  thereon  during 
the  sitting.  —  f\grced  to.  The 
prince  arch-chancellor,  president, 
then  named,  by  lot,  as  scrutineers, 
the  senators  Barthelemy  and  Le 
Mercier ;  and  the  following  sena¬ 
tors  were  elected  on  the  committee. 
Gamier,  Lacepede,  Semonville, 
Beurnonvilie,  Chaptal,  Laplace, 
marshal  duke  of  Dantzic,  marshal 
Serrurier,  and  Monge.  The  sit¬ 
ting  was  suspended  till  their  return. 
At  half  past  four  it  was  resumed, 
and  count  Lacepede  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

My  Lord — Senators, — You 
have  referred  to  your  special  com¬ 
mittee,  the  project  of  the  senatus 
consultum  presented  to  you  by  the 
orators  of  the  council  of  state. 
This  day  more  than  ever  has  the 
emperor  proved,  that  he  only 
wishes  to  re*gn  io  serve  his  sub¬ 
jects  ;  the  empress  has  deserved 
that  posterity  should  associate  her 
name  will;  that  of  the  immortal 


Napoleon.  Such,  then,  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  whom  the  throne 
raises  above  others,  only  to  impose 
on  them  obligations  more  severe  ; 
how  many  princes,  who  only  con¬ 
sulting  the  happiness  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  have  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
nounce  connexions  the  most  dear 
to  them  ? 

“  To  look  no  further  than  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  Napoleorl,  we  find 
thirteen  kings,  whose  duty  as  so¬ 
vereigns  obliged  them  to  dissolve 
the  bond  which  bound  them  to 
their  consorts ;  and  what  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  among  these 
thirteen  princes  four  of  them  we 
must  reckon  were  French  mo- 
narchs,  admired  the  most  and  che¬ 
rished,  Charlemagne,  Phillippe  Au¬ 
guste,  Lfruis  XII.  and  Henry  IV. 
Ah  !  may  he,  whose  glory  and 
self-devotion  surpass  their  self-de¬ 
votion  and  their  glory,  long  reign 
for  the  prosperity  of  France  and  of 
Europe  !  May  his  life  continue  far 
beyond  the  thirty  years  he  has  de¬ 
sired  for  the  stability"  of  his  empire. 
May  he  see  around  his  throne 
princes  from  his  blood,  educated  in 
his  spirit  as  in  his  sentiments,  and 
worthy  of  their  august  origin,  se¬ 
cure  for  our  latest  posterity  the 
continuance  of  all  the  blessings 
our  country  owes  him  !  May  the 
image  of  the  happiness  of  the 
French,  which  the  present  and  the 
future  will  offer  to  his  view,  be  the 
reward  of  his  labours,  and  of  his 
sacrifices  ! 

“  Your  committee,  senators,  una¬ 
nimously  propose  to  you  to  adopt 
the  project  of  the  senatus  consultum 
proposed  to  you;  2dly,  To  adopt 
also  two  addresses,  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you, 
to  be  presented,  one  to  the  emperor 
and  king,  the  other  to  the  empress 
queen.” 

Having  seen  the  project  of  the 

senatus 
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senatus  consultum,  drawn  lip  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  57th  article 
of  the  act  of  the  constitution  of  the 
4th  of  August  1802;  after  having 
heard  the  motives  of  the  said  pro¬ 
jet,  the  orators  of  Lite  council  of 
state,  and  the  report  of  the  special 
commission  appointed  in  the  sitting 
of  this  day  :  the  adoption  having 
been  under  discussion  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  prescribed  by  the 
56th  article  or  the  act  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  4th  of  August, 
1802,  decrees — 

“Art.  I.  The marriagd contracted 
between  the  emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  empress  Josephine  is  dissolved. 

*‘11.  The  empress  Josephine  shall 
preserve  the  title  and  rank  of  em¬ 
press  queen  crowned. 

“  III.  Her  dowry  is  fixed  at  an 
annual  income  of  two  millions  of 
francs,  on  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

“  IV.  Ail  the  assignments  which 
may  be  made  by  the  emperor  in 
ifavour  of  the  empress  Josephine  on 
:the  funds  of  the  civil  list,  shall  be 
obligatory  on  his  successors. 

“  V.  The  present  senatus  con¬ 
sultum  shall  be  transmitted  by  a 
message  to  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty.” 

ADDRESS  OF  THE;  SENATE  TO  HIS 

MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  AND 

KING. 

“  The  senate  has  adopted  the 
projet  of  the  senatus  consultum, 
which  has  been  presented  to  it  in 
the  name  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
pnajesty. 

“  Your  majesty,  sire,  could  not 
give  a  greater  proof  of  the  absolute 
devotion  to  the  duties  which  an 
hereditary  throne  imposes.  The 
'senate  feels  in  the  most  lively  man¬ 
ner,  the  necessity  of  expressing  to 
you  how  much  it  is  penetrated  with 
all  the  great  soul  of  your  majesty  ; 
it  experiences  that  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  power,  the  most  illustrious 
glory,  the  admiration  of  the  most 
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remote  posterity  cannot,  sire,  com¬ 
pensate  the  sacrifice  of  your  dearest 
affections.  The  eternal  love  of  the 
French  nation,  and  the  profoundest 
sense  of  all  you  have  done  lor  them, 
can  alone  console  your  majesty’s 
heart.” 

ADDRESS  OF  T FI E  SENATE  TO  HER. 

MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS  -AND 

QU  ESN. 

‘f  Madame — Your  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  made  to  France 
the  greatest  of  sacrifices.  History 
will  preserve  an  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  of  it. 

“  The  august  consort  of  the 
greatest  of  monarchs  could  not 
unite  herself  to  his  immortal  glory 
by  a  more  heroic  act  of  self-devo¬ 
tion. 

“  Long  have  the  French  nation, 
madarne,  revered  your  virtues; 
they  revere  that  affecting  goodness 
which  inspires  all  your  words,  and 
directs  all  your  actions  :  they  will 
admire  your  sublime  self-devotions 
they  will  for  ever  decree  to  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesty  an  ho¬ 
mage  of  gratitude,  respect,  and 
love. 

“  The  senate  orders  the  two 
above  decrees  to  be  presented  the 
one  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  the  other  to  her  majesty  the 
empress  queen,  by  the  president 
and  secretaries  of  state. 

“  Signed 

“  Cam  ba  ceres,  prince  a  r  ch-  ch  an  cel- 

lor  of  the  empire,  president. 
“Semonville  and  Beurnonville, 

secretaries.” 

The  orators  of  the  council  of 
state  withdrew,  and  the  prince 
arch-chancellor  terminated  the  sit¬ 
ting.  When  his  serene  highness 
withdrew,  he  was  escorted  with  the 
same  honours  shown  him  on  hrs 
arrival. 

MANSION-HOUSE. 

27-  A  case  of  a  singular  nature 
was  heard  before  the  lord  mayor 
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and  alderman  C.  Smith  on  Fri¬ 
day.  The  stewards  of  a  benefit  so¬ 
ciety  were  summoned  by  the  widow 
of  one  of  their  members  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  net  continue 
to  pay  her  an  annuity  of  20/.  per 
annum,  according  to  their  arti¬ 
cles.  Mr.  Alley  attended  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Bob 
lond  for  the  defendants:  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  as  follow  The 
rules  of  the  society  provided,  that 
the  widows  of  members  should  be 
entitled  to  an  annuity  of  20/. ,  and 
that,  should  they  marry  again, 
the  society,  on  the  payment  of  20/., 
should  be  released  from  any  further 
claims  being  made  upon  them.  The 
husband  of  the  plaintiff  had  been 
dead  upwards  of  five  years,  and  she 
had  received  her  annuity  till  about 
eighteen  months  since,  at  which 
time  she  married ;  and  on  produ¬ 
cing  the  certificate  of  her  marriage 
to  the  stewards,  they  paid  her  20 h 
and  took  her  receipt  for  it.  Some 
time  afterwards  she  discovered  that 
the  man  whom  she  had  married 
had  a  wife  and  several  children 
living  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  fact, 
after  having  spent  her  money  and 
made  away  with  her  property,  he 
went  back  to  his  wife,  and  is  now 
with  her  at  Penzance  in  Cornwall. 
On  this  desertion  she  applied  to  the 
stewards,  demanding  to  be  again 
put  upon  the  list  of  widows,  on  the 
ground  of  her  having  been  deceived, 
and  that  she  was  still,  in  fact,  a  wi¬ 
dow.  On  the  part  cf  the  defendants 
it  was  contended,  that  the  plaintiff 
could  have  no  further  claim  to  the 
society,  they  having,  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  society,  on 
the  production  of  the  marriage  cer¬ 
tificate  by  the  plaintiff,  paid  her 
20/.  and  taken  her  receipt  for  it. 
Several  witnesses  were  called  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  the 
first  wife  of  the  man  being  proved 
to  be  alive,  his  lordship  and  the 
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worthy  alderman  were  of  opinio 
that  she  ought  to  be  reinstated  o 
the  books  of  the  society. 

27.  The  Harlequin  sloop  of  wai 
having  Under  convoy  2  3  sail  of  ships 
sailed  on  the  5th  inst.  from  Ply 
mouth.  Last  night  the  wind  bleu 
strong  from  the  S.  W.  with  a  heavj 
swell;  and  it  being  very  dark,  th<  ■ 
Harlequin  with  the  six  headmos; 
ships  ran  ashote  in  Seaford  bay 
at  five  minutes  before  four.  Signal/ 
of  distress  were  fired,  and  a  number 
of  sky-rockets,  &C;  exploded  by  tha1 
convoy.  The  remainder  of  the 
fleet  now  hauled  their  wind,  and 
with  difficulty  cleared  Beachy-head. 
The  inhabitants  of  Seaford  and 
Newhaven  were  prevented  from 
rendering  much  assistance  by  the 
extreme  haziness  of  the  morning. 
At  day-break  the  scene  was  such  as 
can  hardly  be  described-six  of  the 
vessels  were  lying  close  together, 
and  the  other  was  under  the  high 
cliff,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east. 
Between  six  and  seven  part  of  the 
crews  were  got  on  shore — -others  • 
were  floating  on  rafts,  See.  until  so 
completely  exhausted  that  the  waves 
washed  them  off,  and  they  perished  < 
Several  of  the  vessels  were  com¬ 
pletely  dashed  to  pieces.  Thirty* 
two  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  ships 
which  were  lost :  the  Weymouth, 
4?  of  her  crew  lost;  February,  14t 
lost ;  Metbedaeht,  all  lost ;  Travel¬ 
ler  brig,  Albion  schooner,  and 
Unice,  crews  all  saved. 

EAST  INDIES. 

29.  Private  accounts,  received  by 
the  late  arrivals  from  Bombay, 
communicate  intelligence  of  a  most 
unpleasant  nature:  these  not  only 
confirm  the  previous  information 
of  the  existence  of  a  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  one  of  the  Indian  pre¬ 
sidencies  and  the  military,  but  add 

a  par* 
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a  particular  not  generally  known 
in  this  country,  that  one  of  the 
company’s  regiments  had  forcibly 
possessed  itself  of  the  fort  of  Ma- 
sulipatam.  The  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  regiment  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  placed  under  arrest 
by  the  soldiery.  The  accounts  do' 
not  state  whether  the  fort  had  been 
subsequently  surrendered  by  the 
mutineers,  though  mention  is  made, 
that  after  a  vain  attempt  to  divide 
the  regiment  by  ordering  small  de¬ 
tachments  from  it,  col.  Malcolm 
had  been  sent  to  the  northward 
with  conciliatory  proposals,  and 
had  returned  to  Madras  without  ef¬ 
fecting  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 

The  obnoxious  officers,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  circulation  of 
memorials  within  their  respective 
commands,  and  who,  according  to 
foregoing  accounts,  had  been,  in 
consequence,  ordered  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  passage  to  Europe,  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Madras  ;  and  one  of  them, 
an  officer  of  distinction  and  family", 
had  been  sent  ir  close  arrest  to 
Poonamallee,  the  depot  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  prisoners. 

The  governor-general  had  deem¬ 
ed  it  necessary,  in  this  state  of 
things,  to  address  a  detached  order 
to  the  coast  army,  consisting  of  68 
manuscript  pages,  conveying  his 
sense  of  the  late  acts  of  that  body, 
in  very  energetic  language. 

Letters  fiom  Bombay  mention, 
that  the  pirates  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  increased  to  a  most  for¬ 
midable  body,  and  had  carried  on 
their  predatory  warfare  with  un¬ 
usual  success,  and  more  than  usual 
barbarity,  A  naval  and  military 
force  had  in  consequence  been  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  to  the  Gulf. 
Three  frigates,  with  numerous 
i  transports,  *md  a  part  of  the  65th 
!  1809. 
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regiment,  with  a  detachment  of 
sepoys  and  artillery,  had  been  de¬ 
stined  to  this  service.  The  pirates 
are  stated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
12,000  men. 

Saturdays  Dec .  SO. 

General  Orders. — The  following 
regulations  have  been  substituted 

O 

for  those  notified  in  the  general  or¬ 
der  of  the  20th  March  last,  which 
had  been  found  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
planatory  of  his  majesty’s  inten¬ 
tions  :  “  No  officer  shall  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  un¬ 
til  he  has  been  three  years  a  subal¬ 
tern. —No  officer  shall  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  until  he  has 
been  seven  years  in  the  service,  of 
which  he  shall  have  been  at  least 
two  years  a  captain  ;  and  no  major 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  until  he  has  been 
nine  years  in  the  service — No  offi¬ 
cer  shall  be  allowed  to  fill  any  staff 
appointment  (that  of  aid-de-camp 
excepted)  until  he  has  been  four 
years  in  the  service.— No  subaltern 
officer  shall  be  considered  eligible 
to  hold. the  appointment  of  aid-de- 
camp  until  he  has  been  present 
with  his  regiment  at  least  one  year/' 

A  LUNATIC. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Mer¬ 
maid  inn,  at  Hackney,  to  ascertain 
whether  Mr.  S.  Bell,  a  merchant 
and  ship-owner,  of  Cheapside,  was 
a  lunatic  or  not,  as  directed  by  a 
decree  of  the  high  court  of  chan- 

i-J 

eery. - Sayers,  esq.  appoint¬ 

ed  sheriff  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
presided.  The  commissioners  were 
Mr.  Evance,  and  two  other  magi¬ 
strates.  There  were  fifteen  jury¬ 
men. 

The  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
the  insanity  of  Mr.  Bell  was,  that, 
in  the  month  of  September  last, 
several  proposals  for  contracts  were 

(Q)  v  sent 
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sent  in  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  board,  to  supply  t?hem  with 
sail-cloth  and  canvass ;  most  of 
the  propositions  were  for  two  shil¬ 
lings  and  five  pence  per- yard  ;  but 
Mr.  Bell  sent  in  a  proposition  for 
two  shillings  and  two  pence  per 
yard.  Mr.  Bell  called  several 
times  at  the  Navy-office,  requesting 
to  have  an  answer  to  his  proposals. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  Mr.  Bell  went  to  the  Navy- 
office  and  inquired  for  Mr.  secre¬ 
tary  Nelson  ;  and  not  being  able 
to  see  Mr.  Nelson,  or  obtain  an 
answer  to  the  cheap  proposition 
for  the  contract  he  had  made,  he 
behaved  in  a  very  disorderly  'man¬ 
ner,  abusing  the  clerks,  throwing 
books  at  them ;  and  his  conduct 
was  so  extremely  violent,  that  H. 
Adkins,  belonging  m  Bow-street 
office,  who  attends  at  the  Navv 
Pay-office,  was  sent  for,  who  at 
last,  succeeded  in  taking  him  to 
Bow-street.  Mr.  Nares  conversed 
with  him  for  some  time,  and'  en- 
tertained  no  doubt  of  his  being  de¬ 
ranged.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Brown  Bear  public-house,  to  be 
under  the  care  of  Adkins,  where 
he  went  to  bed,  and  Adkins  sat  up 
with  him.  About  one  o’clock  he 
awoke,  and  told  Adkins  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  his  sitting  up, 
that  he  was  sensible  of  the  state  he 
had  been  in,  but  he  was  then  per¬ 
fectly  composed,  and  desired  him 
to  go  to  bed  ;  Adkins  agreed  to 
this,  provided  he  would  let  him 
lock  him  in,  assigning  a  reason,  if 
he  did  not,  some  person  might  come 
into  the  room  and  inspect  his  pa¬ 
pers.  Adkins  went  to  bed,  but 
was  called  up  again  about  three 
o’clock,  m  consequence  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  conduct  of  Mr*  Bell, —when 
he  discovered  that  Mr.  Bell  had 
broken  every  pane  of  glass  out  of 
the  window-frame ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 


posed  it  was  only  the  iron  bars 
which  prevented  him  from  getting 
out  of  the  windows  Adkins  went 
for  assistance,  and,  on  his  return 
with  a  man,  Mr.  Bell  had  broken 
down  two  doors  and  two  wain¬ 
scots,  and  was  then  in  the  act  of 
breaking  down  a  strong  door  with 
a  chair ;  they,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  succeeded  in  securing 
him ;  and,  having  got  him  on 
a  bed,  fastened  hand-cuffs  on  him. 
Mr.  Duff,  Mr.  Bell’s  solicitor,  went 
to  the  Brown  Bear  public-house  the- 
same  morning,  and,  being  satis¬ 
fied,  from  the  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  occurred,  directed  him 
to  be  taken  to  Waiburton’s  mad¬ 
house  at  Ploxton  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done.  Mr.  Bell  remain¬ 
ed  there  till  the  Sd  of  October, 
when  he  broke  out  of  the  house  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  day  he 
called  at  the  Brown  Bear  public- 
house,  Bow-street,  and  had  a  pint 
of  porter  ;  he  drank  it  very  quietly, 
and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he 
jumped  over  the  table  and  ran  oi*t 
of  the  house.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Islington,  where  it  was 
discovered  who  he  was,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Duff’s  house,  his 
solicitor,  in  Nicholas-lane,  who 
sent  him  back  to  Warburton’s  mad¬ 
house. — In  consequence  of  the  afk 
dieted  state  of  Mr.  Bell’s  mind, 
his  father  came  to  town  from  Scot¬ 
land. — On  the  7th  of  November 
Mr.  Bell  was  considered  so  much 
recovered,  that  his  father  took  him 
out  of  Warburton’s  house.  He 
remained  quiet  for  several  days, 
till  he  was  walking  with  his  father 
in  Oxford-street,  when  he  contrived 
to  give  him  the  slip,  went  directly 
to  his  stable,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  off  full  speed  ;  and 'it  is 
supposed  went  at  such  a  rate,  that 
he  passed  through  all  the  turnpike 
gates  from  Hyde  Park-corner  t* 

Longford, 
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Longford,  without  paying,  where 
the  gate-keeper  stopped  him  for 
the  toll :  he  told  the  man  he  had  no 
jmoney,  but  the  latter  refused  to  let 
him  pass.  Mr.  Bell  dismounted, 
and  walked  back  towards  London, 
till  he  came  up  with  a  hackney 
coach,  which  he  hired.  Mr.  Bell 
got'  out  of  the  coach  in  the  city. 


The  coachman  demanded  his  fare ; 
Mr.  Bell  told  him  he  had  no  money, 
but  if  he  would  follow  him  he  would 
get  it.  The  coachman  accordingly 
followed  him  to  Mr.  Warbutton’s 
house  at  Hoxton,  when  the  coach- 
man  was  paid. — The  jury  decided, 
that  Mr,  Bell  was  insane. 


The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 


Christenings  and  Burials  from  December  13,  1808,  to  December  12,  1809. 


Christened 


Males  9981 
Females  9631 


In  all, 

19,612 


Buried 


Died  under  2  years  4937 
Between  2  and  5  1 9 1 6 

5  and  10  754 

10  and  20  566 


20  and  30-1145 
30  and  40-1472 
40  and  50-1748 
50  and  60  - 1419 


f  Males  8636)  In  all, 
\  Females  8044  >  16,680 

60  and  70  -  1235 
70  and  80  -  1063 
80  and  90  -  569 
90  and  100  -  54 


Decreased  in 
Burials  2932. 


100-2 
101  -0 
1 02  -  0 
103-0 


104  -  0 
105-0 
110  -  0 
115-0 


DISEASES. 

Fevers  ofall  kinds!06,6 

Scarlatina  ...  1 

Abortive,  Still  born  5 1 4 

Fistula  .  .  . 

.  3 

Scurvy  ....  4 

Abscess  .  .  . 

.  49 

Flux  .  .  . 

.  9 

Small  Pox  .  .  1163 

Aged  .  .  . 

1251 

French  Pox  . 

.  29 

Sore  Throat  .  .  .  7 

Ague  .  .  . 

.  •  4 

Gout  .  .  . 

.  30 

Sores  and  Ulcers  .  5 

Apoplexy  Stsudden203 

Gravel,  Stone, 

and 

Spasm  .  .  .  .  24 

Asthma  &Phthisic488 

Strangury  . 

.  10 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire  2 

Bile  .  .  . 

9 

Grief  .  .  . 

.  5 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance  .  1 

Bleeding  . 

.  .  24 

Jaundice  .  . 

.  26 

Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 

r ursten  Sc  Rupture  15 

Paw  Locked 

.  4 

mach  .  .  .  .20 

Cancer  .  .  . 

.  55 

Inflammation  . 

.  511 

Strangury  .  .  .  1 

Childbed  ,  . 

.  123 

Influenza  .  . 

.  3 

Teeth  ....  308 

Colds  .  .  . 

.  15 

Livergrovvn  . 

.  21 

Thrush  ....  39 

Colick,  Gripes, 

See.  15 

Lunatic  .  .  . 

.  166 

Tumour  ....  1 

Consumption 

4570 

Measles  .  .  . 

.  106 

Water  in  the  Chest  1 1 

Convulsions  . 

3463 

Miscarriage 

.  2 

Water  in  the  Head  252 

Cough,  and  Hooping- 

Mortification  . 

.  167 

Worms  ....  5 

Cough  .  . 

.  591 

Palsy  .  . 

.  123 

CASUALTIES. 

Cramp  .  .  . 

.  2 

Palpitation  of  the 

Bit  by  a  Flattie- 

Croop  .  .  . 

.  81 

Heart  .  . 

.  .  1 

snake  ....  1 

Diabetes  .  . 

.  .  1 

Pleurisy  . 

.  19 

Bit  by  a  mad  dog  .  1 

Dropsy  .  . 

.  736 

Quinsy  .  . 

.  3 

Bruised  .  .  .  .  5 

Evil  .  .  .  . 

.  2 

Rheumatism  . 

.  2 

Burnt  ....  30 

Drowned  .  .  124 

Excessive  Drink¬ 
ing1  .... 
Executed  *  .  .  . 

Found  Dead  .  .  . 

Fractured  .  .  . 

Frighted  .... 
Frozen  .  .  .  . 

Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac¬ 
cidents  .  . 

Killed  themselves 
Murdered  .  . 

Overjoy  .  .  . 

Poisoned  .  .  , 

Scalded  .  .  * 

Smothered  .  . 

Starved  .  .  . 

Suffocated  *  . 


7 
6 

8 
2 
1 
1 


68 

52 

l 

I 

4 

5 
1 
1 
7 


Total  326 


*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surrey  16 ;  of  which 
number  6  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


BIRTHS  in  the  year  1S09. 


10.  Countess  Oxford  of  a  daugh¬ 


ter. 


Jan.  3.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Her-  — .  The  hon.  Mrs.  Courtney 
bert  Gardiner  of  a  son.  Boyle  of  a  daughter. 

8.  The  wife  of  Mr.  M^orrie  of  18.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  C.  Raw- 
three  children.  lins  of  a  son. 

(0  2)  26.  The 
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26.  The  hon,  Mrs.  Winn  of  a  son, 
30.  Lady  Caroline  Lambe  of  a 
daughter. 

Feb .  1.  The  cotintess  of  Loudon 
and  Moira  of  a  daughter. 

6.  Lady  Monson  of  a  son  and 

heir. 

10.  Lady  Louvaine  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

14.  Countess  of  Enniskillen  of  a 
son. 

20.  Viscountess  Grimston  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

28.  The  wife  of  capt.  Hodge  of 
a  daughter. 

March  3.  The  lady  of  R.  J. 
Chambers,  esq.  of  a  son. 

— .  Viscountess  Glentworth  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

5.  Lady  Augusta  Leith  of  a  son. 
9.  The  lady  of  Mr.  sergeant 
Vaughan  of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Cadell, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  Coutts  Trotter, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  E.  J. 
Tumour  of  a  daughter. 

30.  The  lady  of  John  Idle,  esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

April  4.  The  lady  of  Edmond 
Turnor,  esq.  of  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  Philip  Francis, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

13.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Pelham  of  a 
son. 

16.  The  lady  of  gen.  F.  Dundas 

of  a  son. 

20.  The  lady  of  major  St.JPaul 
of  a  daughter. 

22.  Countess  Selkirk  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

,  30.  Hon.  Mrs.  Hugh  Percy  of  a 

daughter. 

May  3.  Viscountess  Hereford  of 
a  son.  x  *  , 

9.  The  lady  of  George  Smith, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

11.  Madame  Catalani  of  a  son. 


1 7.  Counters  G  rey.  of  a  son. 

19.  The  laay  of  the  right  lion. 
R.  P.  Carew  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Countess  de  Mesnardof  a  son. 

25.  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland  of  a  son. 

31.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  J.  W. 
Rurford  of  a  daughter. 

June  6.  Lady  Mosley  of  a  daugh-  > 
ter. 

13.  Lady  Caroline  Stuart  Wort- 
ley  of  a  daughter. 

14.  Countess  of  Albemarle  of  a 
son. 

16.  Lady  Ellenborough  of  her 
7th  son  and  13th  child. 

21.  Lady  Andover  of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  Mr.  alderman 
Atkins  of  a  son. 

— .  Lady  Harriet  Bagot  of  a 
son. 

26.  The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Wil-* 
liams  of  a  son. 

30.  The  marchioness  of  Tavi¬ 
stock  of  a  son. 

July  1.  The  lady  of  sir  C.  M. 
Burrell  of  a  son. 

8.  Lady  Jane  Taylor  of  a  son. 

12.  Countess  Craven  of  a  son. 

— .  The  countess  of  Aberdeen  \ 

of  a  daughter. 

13.  The  countess  of  Dalkeith  of 
a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  Isaac  Goldsmid, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

19.  Viscountess  St.  Asaph  of  a 
daughter. 

20.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Easton  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Richmond 
of  a  daughter,  being  the  14th  child. 

23.  The  countess  of  Abingdon 
of  a  daughter. 

27.  The  lady  of 
rod,  «sq. 

Aug.  1.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  J. 
Simkinson  of  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  William  Tooke, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

10.  J,a dy 
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10.  Lady  Bagot  of  a  daughter. 

1&.  The  lady  of  sir  John  W. 

Smith,  bart.  of  a  son. 

19.  Lady  Elizabeth  Talbot  of  a 
son. 

23.  The  lady  of  F.  Freeling,  esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

24-.  Mrs.  Hazleton,  wife  of  a  jour¬ 
neyman  wheeler,  of  three  sons. 

28.  The  lady  of  capt.  Otway  of 
a  daughter. 

Sept.  2.  The  lady  of  the  hon. 
P.  R.  D.  Burrell  of  a  daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  Ed.  Popham, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

17*  The  lady  of  William  Dom- 
ville  jun.  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  lady  of  George  Polh^Il, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

Oct .  2.  Viscountess  Primrose  of 
a  son. 

4.  Her  Prussian  majesty  of  a  son. 

— .  The  wife  of  John  Allen  of 
three  daughters. 

11.  Lady  Sinclair  of  a  son. 

18.  Lady  Mulgrave  of  a  son. 

22.  The  lady  of  John  Milford, 

esq.  of  a  son. 

26.  The  lady  of  William  Stanley 
Clarke,  esq.  of  a  son. 

27.  The  lady  of  sir  R.  Phillips 
of  a  daughter. 

28.  Lady  Arundell  of  a  daughter. 

31.  The  lady  of  sir  George  Bow- 

yer,  bart.  of  a  daughter. 

Nov.  2.  The  lady  of  capt.  P.  Par¬ 
ker  of  a  son. 

7.  Lady  Holland  of  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Marsham  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Richard  Neave, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

— .  Hon.  Mrs.  Codrington  of  a 
daughter. 

29.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Stodart  of 
twins. 

Dec.  2.  The  lady  of  Henry  Hob- 
house,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

10.  Lady  Catherine  Forrester  of 
a  daughter. 
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12.  Lady  Keith  of  a  daughter. 
22.  Lady  Morpeth  of-a  son. 

2k  Lady  Robert  Fitzgerald  of 
a  son. 

31.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Henry 
Neville  of  a  son. 

rf 


MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1809. 

Jan.  2.  George  Richards,  esq* 
to  miss  F.  Kettrilby. 

3.  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  to  miss 
L.  May. 

7=  Thomas  Moore,  esq.  to  miss 

Grey. 

9.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  bart.  .to 
lady  M.  A.  Browne. 

10.  R.  T.  Farquhar,  esq.  to  miss 
F,  Lautour. 

15.  H.  Jackson,  esq.  to  miss  Poole. 
18.  James  Drummond,  esq.  to 

lady  A.  S.  Murray. 

Feb.  1.  Rev.  J.  Grundy,  to  miss 
A.  Hancock. 

2.  J.  Morrough,  esq.  to  miss  M. 
Plowden. 

9.  Rev.  G.  W.  Marsh,  to  miss 

S.  Hart. 

13.  Rev.  Dr.  Werninck,  to  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Wynn. 

16.  Sir  A.  Paget,  to  lady  Augusta 
Fane,  late  wife  of  lord  Boringdon, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  on 
the  14th. 

21.  Rev.  F.  Graham,  to  miss 

Paley. 

22.  Rev*  T.  G.  T yndale,  to  miss 
Earle. 

25.  Stephen  Vertue,  esq.  to  miss 
A*  Brent. 

27.  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  esq.  to  miss 

C.  Glasse. 

March  2.  Rev.  J.  St.  Leger,  to 
miss  Williams. 

6.  Capt.  Reade,  to  miss  Ploskyns. 
9.  Lieut,  col.  Townsend,  to  miss 
Scott. 

11.  Reader  Clarke,  esq.  to  miss 
M<  Pinhorn. 

(O  3)  16.  Rev, 
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16.  Rev.  Henry  Raikes,  to  miss 
Whittington. 

21.  Hon.  and  rev.  Edward  Grey, 
to  miss  C.  Crofts., 

23.  Capt.  G.  Heathcote,  to  miss 
A.  Lyell. 

29.  Capt.  Baird,  to  miss  Dixon. 
April  1.  Capt.  T.  P.  Baugh,  to 
miss  Scott. 

5.  Major  George  Evans,  to  miss 
Spalding. 

10.  E,  J.  Esdaile,  esq.  to  miss 
Drake. 

15.  Rev.  J.  Dods,  to  miss  S wayne. 
18.  Rev.  Theophilus  Prosser,  to 
miss  Newport. 

22.  J.  G.  Jones,  esq.  to  miss  F. 
Brent. 

25.  Mr.  W.  Armstead,  to  miss 
E.  Godfrey. 

May  1.  Rev.  J.  Rose,  to  miss 
Babington. 

4.  Rev.  J.  Stevens,  to  miss  A. 
M.  Norton. 

8.  W.  Milner,  esq.  to  miss  H. 
Bentinck. 

9.  Edward  Grove,  esq.  to  miss 

E.  Hartopp.  _ 

11.  F.  Pcpharrf,  esq.  to  miss  S. 
Fenwick. 

13.  Edward  Davies,  esq.  to  miss 
S.  Jones. 

17.  The  hon.  George  Lambe,  to 
mademoiselle  Caroline  St.  Jules. 

18.  Francis  Evansv  esq.  to  miss 

H.  Locke. 

23.  D.  W.  Harvey,  esq.  to  miss 
Johnston. 

27.  Dr.  Parr  of  Exeter,  to  miss 

F.  Robson. 

June  1.  Mr.  William  Caslon,  to 
miss  Bonner, 

— .  Sir  H.  V.  Darell,  to  miss 
Becher. 

6.  Henry  Card,  esq.  to  miss  C. 
Fletcher. 

9.  John  Shaw,  esq.  to  miss  H. 
Eade. 

12.  William  Davey,  esq.  to  miss 
A.  Thornton. 
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19.  Rev.  D.  W.  Davis,  to  miss 
Akhurst. 

22.  W.  C.  Key,  esq.  to  mis$ 
Down. 

— .  Thomas  Wainwright,  esq.  to 
miss  E.  ICevill. 

26.  E.  Wodehouse,  esq.  to  miss 
Lucy  Wodehouse. 

29,  Sir  Thomas  Ramsay,  bart. 
to  miss  Steele. 

■ — .  Rear  admiral  Stopford,  to 
miss  Mary  Fanshawe. 

July  3.  J.  P.  Bastard,  esq.  to  miss 
J.  A.  Martin. 

— C.  N.  Noel,  esq.  to  miss  Wel- 
man. 

5.  Thomas  Richards,  esq.  to 
Mrs.  Edwards. 

7.  Sir  A.  O.  Molesworth,  bart. 
to  miss  Brown. 

11.  T.  H,  Farquhar,  esq,  to  miss 
Sybilla  Rockliffe. 

13.  Sir  G.  Rumbold  to  miss  E. 
Parkyns. 

17.  H.  Parry,  M.  D.,  to  miss  E. 

M.  Bedford. 

22.  T.  Nicholls,  esq.  to  miss  H. 
Rivaz. 

27. '  Cholmeley  Dernigy,  esq.  to 
miss  Hale. 

31.  Lambert  Blair,  esq.  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  gen, 
Stopford. 

Aug.  1 .  John  Phillips,  esq.  to  miss 
A.  F.  Shawe. 

7.  Sir  H.  Mildmayj  to  miss  Bou- 

verie. 

10.  Charles  Pott,  esq.  to' miss  Cox. 
17.  J.  W.  Goodwyn,  esq.  to  miss 
E.  Flower,  second  daughter  of  the 
lord  mayor  of  London. 

19.  Edward  Carter,  esq.  to  Mary, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
John  Carter. 

22.  S.  R.  Solly,  esq.  to  miss 

Hammond. 

23.  Lord  Boringdon,  to  miss  Tal¬ 
bot. 

24.  Philip  Cipriani,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
Waller. 

31.  Thomas 
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31.  Thomas  Deacon,  esq.  to 
miss  Durand. 

Sept.  4.  Francis  Carlton,  esq.  to 
miss  Montgomerie. 

7*  James  .  Briggs,  esq.  to  miss 
Vincent. 

13.  Rev.  J.  Barrett,  to  miss  Slade. 

14.  J.  Osborn,  esq.  to  miss  Da- 
vers. 

19.  The  hon.  E.  Harbord,  to  the 
Iron.  miss  Vernon. 

27.  H.  Gurney,  esq.  to  miss  Bar¬ 
clay. 

28.  Henry  Erskine,  esq.  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  sir  Charles 
Shipley. 

30.  Mr.  Redfern,  to  miss  M. 
Greenwood. 

Oct.  1.  R.  C.  Pyne,  esq.  to  miss 
Pizzie. 

4.  Hon.  S.  H.  Ongley,  to  miss 
Monox. 

11.  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  to 
lady  Rumbold. 

— .  Edward  Christian,  esq.  to 
miss  Walmsley. 

16.  F.  Wharton,  esq.  to  lady 
Anne  Duff. 

19.  Charles  Walker,  esq.  to  miss 
Curwen. 

— .  The  duke  of  Devonshire,  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Forster. 

21.  Booth  Grey,  esq.  to  lady 
Sophia  Grey. 

23.  John  Henry  Ley,  esq.  to  lady 
Frances  Dorothy  Hav,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  marquis  of 
T  weed  dale. 

26.  Jeremiah  Dick,  esq.  to  miss 
Harriett e  Le  Coq. 

27.  Rev.  R.  Collett,  M.  A.  to 
miss  F.  M.  Smith. 

30.  Edward  Ellice,  esq.  to  lady 
Anne  Bettesworth. 

Nov.  1.  William  Speke,  esq.  to 
miss  Andrews. 

9.  Thomas  Ncrthmore,  esq.  to 
miss  Eden. 

15.  R.  C.  Blunt,  esq.  to  miss  E. 

F.  Mercer. 
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16.  Viscount  Bernard,  to  lady 
Sophia  Poulett. 

25.  'Lord  Plamilton,  to  miss 
Douglas. 

27.  Captain  Stoner,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  Butler,  esq. 

29.  Lieut,  col.  Egerton,  to  miss 
Trowbridge. 

Dec.  2.  Jame§  Wilkinson,  esq.  to 
the  second  daughter  of  C.  A.  Craig, 
esq. 

7.  Robert  Storks,  esq.  to  miss 
Brooke. 

13.  Rev.  Charles  Brooke,  to 
Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  the 
rev.  F.  Capper. 

16.  Sir  Brook  W.  Bridges,  bart. 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Henry 
Flawley,  bart. 

20.  O.  G.  Gregory,  LL.D.  to 
miss  Beddome. 

24.  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  to  lad;/  Harriet  Cavendish. 

26.  Egerton  Leigh,  esq.  jun.  to 
miss  Stratton. 

30.  Euclid  Shaw,  esq.  to  miss 
Saunders. 

31 .  Charles  Thomas  Macklin, esq. 
to  miss  Moore. 

DEATHS  in  the  year  1809. 

Jan.  2.  The  marquis  of  Sligo. 

3.  The  rev.  Richard  Shepherd, 
D.D.  F.R.S. 

5.  The  hon.  Caroline  Cornwallis. 

— .  General  Edward  Smith,  one 
of  the  surviving  officers  who  were 
under  the  command  of  Wolfe  when 
he  fell  at  Quebec. 

16.  General  Moore,  killed  at  Co¬ 
runna. 

— .  Captain  Charles  Stanhope, 
shot  through  the  heart  at  Corunna. 

17.  Sir  F.  Vincent. 

24.  Lady  Lumm. 

27.  Major  A.  A.  Campbell. 

28.  Sir  John  Miers. 

31.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Meadows  Martineau,  esq. 

Feb.  1.  Mrs.  T.  Randolph. 

(  0  4)  3.  B.  Camp- 


deaths. 
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8.  D.  Campbells  esq. 

5.  Rev.  R.  A.  Ingram. 

8.  His  grace  duke  of  Ancaster. 
j  0.  L  idy  Augusta  Rennet. 

13.,  Mrs.  Sims,  wife  of  Dr.  Sims. 

20.  R.  Gough,  esq. 

23.  Dowager  lady  Ashburton. 

24.  The  earl  of  Orford. 

27-  l7.  Lawrence,  esq.  D.C.L. 
March  1.  Archibald  Gedde-s, 
esq. 

4.  John  Loveday,  esq.  D.C.L. 

8.  Mrs.  Cornewall,  relict  of  the 
right  hon.C.  W.  Cornewall,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

11.  Mrs.  Cowley,  a  well  known 
dramatic  writer, 

13.  Robert  Wrey,  esq.  the  com¬ 
panion  in  arms  to  gen.  Wolfe. 

19.  Mr.  Hugh  Hewsori,  the 
Hugh  Strap  in  ReJcric  Random. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Bolton. 

23.  Mr.  Thomas.  Hof  croft* 

25.  Mr-n  Seward,  ’he  poetess. 

29.  Edwnrd  lord  Petrie. 

April  3.  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts. 

8.  Lady  Hughes. 

13.  Cornelius  Denne,  esq. 

16.  The  lady  of  J.  Smith,  esq. 
M.  P. 

17.  David  Pitcairn,  M.D,  F.R.S. 
&  c. 

24.  Thor  as  Old,  esq. 

25.  The  rev.  James  Falconer, 

D.D. 

— .  Lady  Lucy  Stanley,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Derby. 

27.  Charles  Alexander  Cricket, 

esq. 

30.  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  Deare,  esq. 

May  1.  Rev.  Thomas  Waters. 

5.  Rev.  Joshua  Pearson. 

6.  Daniel  Wildman,  esq. 

7.  Alexander  Planter,  M.D. 
F.R.S  & c. 

8.  Rev.  J.  J.  Harri  son. 

—.John  Morfitt,  esq. 

9.  Patrick  Plunkett,  M.D. 

- — a  WaRh  Porter,  esq. 


10.  Rev.  Charles  Poyntz,  D.D- 

1 1.  Rev.  George  Croft,  D.D. 

14.  Dr.  Beiiby  Porteus,  bishop 

of  London. 

18i  V/.  Welby,  esq. 

24.  Robert  Allan,  esq. 

25.  Stephen  Simson,  esq. 

26.  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood. 

29.  J.  IT.  Foley,  esq. 

. — .  W.  Woodgate,  esq. 

— .  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Knox. 

— ,  Johannes  Von  Muller,  the 
celebrated  Swiss  historian. 

30.  David  Barclay,  esq. 

31.  Santerre,  rendered  infamous 
by  his  conduct  to  Louis  XVI.  on  his 
execution. 

June  1.  Fiimer  Honey  wood,  esq. 

%  J,  P.  Hungerford,  esq. 

— .  Dr.  Beckwith,  organist  of 
the  c  ithedral,  Norwich. 

5.  Hon.  Mrs.  Butler,  mother  to 
the  late  countess  Darnley. 

11.  Mr.  W.  W.  Macpherson. 

15.  The  wife  of  Mr.  N.  S.  Ma¬ 
ch  in. 

17.  Lewis  Poignaud,  M.D. 

21.  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert  (see 
Principal  Occurrences). 

24.  Mr.  Edward  Collinson. 

27.  Mrs.  Catharine  Knightley. 

28.  Sir  Stair  Agnew. 

29.  Mr.  Thomas  Isherwood. 

30.  W.  Perfect,  M.D. 

July  3.  The  lady  of  sir  James 
Bond. 

— .  S.  Houston,  Esq. 

6.  C.  H.  Chaunsey,  esq. 

8.  Peter  Berihou,  esq. 

12.  Mr.  Benjamin  Uphill. 

1 4.  Charles  Agar,  earl  of  Nor- 
manton, 

— .  Sir  Stukeley  Shuckburgh, 
bart. 

19.  The  hon.  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

21.  William  Strode,  esq. 

23.  Rev.  G.  Downing,  M.A. 

24.  Mr.  Alderman  Flemming. 
27.  J.  D.  Worgan,  esq. 

28.  The 
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28.  The  rev.  Hugh  Morgan, 
D.D.  t 

3 1 .  Rev.  J.  Marriott,  LL.D. 
■dug.  2.  Rear  admiral  James 
Bradby. 

3.  Andrew  Mackay,  LL.D. 
F.R.S. 

5.  Sir  G.  Colebrooke,  bart. 

— .  Lady  Clarges. 

7.  Rev.  W.  Sandford. 

8.  Lady  A.  Hume. 

— .  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  bart. 

1 1 .  Countess  dowager  of  Shrews¬ 
bury. 

12.  Lord  Henry  Stuart. 

15.  Samuel  Toulmin,  esq. 

18.  Matthew  Bolton,  esq.  F.R.S. 

23.  W.  Farr,  MD  F.R.S. 

24.  Rev.  T.  Clare,  D.D. 

— .  Sir  R.  S.  Cotton,  bart. 

29.  Gen.  Robert  Melville. 

30.  Peregrine  Wentworth,  e-sq. 
Sept.;  3.  Sir  John  Murray,  bart. 
— .  The  earl  of  Coventry. 

4.  The  lady  of  sir  William  Scott. 
8.  Lieut,  col.  Donaldson. 

13.  Lieut,  gen.  Fraser. 

17.  William  Raisin,  aged  99. 

21.  The  widow  of  capt.  James 
Alms. 

25.  John  Travers,  esq. 

^7.  Mrs.  Bentham,  mother  of 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons. 

30.  Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Hurdis. 
Oct.  1.  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

2.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Dr.  John 
Disney. 

3.  Lady  Dorothy  Nowell. 

4.  Rev.  R.  Bullock,  D.D. 

7.  Benjamin  Winthrop,  esq. 

8.  The  hon.  W.  Cockayne. 

13.  Caroline,  dowager  Selsey. 

17.  Anna,  the  lady  of  the  rev. 

Charles  Arnold. 

i — .  Eb.  RadclifFe,  esq. 

20.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  esq. 

23.  Plarriet,  eldest  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Cole,  esq. 

28.  Rev,  Robert  Cranmer. 
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30.  His  grace  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land. 

— .  Rev.  Inigo- William  Jones. 

— .  Rev.  G.  H.  Glasse  (see 
Principal  Occurrences). 

Nov .  2.  Lady  Bell. 

6.  Lady  Rose,  the  relict  of  the 
late  recorder  of  I,ondon. 

7-  Rev.  G.  Borlase. 

9.  T.  Hill,  esq.  leaving  behind 
him  800,000  pounds. 

12.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Kelly. 

14.  Lord  Monson. ' 

15.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

21.  William  Thomas  F.  youngest 
son  of  sir  Charles  Farnaby. 

22.  Sir  Philip  Stephens,  bart. 

24.  Lady  Mary  Frances  Hes- 
keth. 

26.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Stuart. 

29.  William  Devaynes,  esq. 

Dec.  1.  Rev.  Thomas  Cookes. 

7-  Sir  James  Branscomb. 

10.  Lady  Rendlesham. 

17-  Sir  W.  Bcnsley. 

20.  Alexander  Adam,  LL.D. 

21.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson. 

25.  Rev.  sir  Richard  Kaye. 

26.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  esq.  F.R.S. 

— .  Nath.  Newnham,  esq, 

29.  The  right  hon.  sir  W.  A. 
Pitt,  K.B. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1809. 

Queen  s  palace ,  Jan .  4.  Henry 
Benlinck,  esq.  sworn  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 
— Charles  Bentinck,  esq.  sworn  go¬ 
vernor  and  commander  in  chief  of 
Surinam. 

Admiralty -office,  Jan.  7.  Cuthbert 
lord  Gollmgwood,  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  appointed  major-general 
of  his  majesty’s  royal  marine  forces, 
vice  lord  Gardner,  deceased. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  7-  Henry  Cle¬ 
ments  Thompson,  esq.  a  comman¬ 
der  in  the  royal  navy,  permitted  to 

wear 
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wear  the  insignia  of  the  royal  Swe¬ 
dish  military  order  of  the  Sword, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of 
Sweden  lor  his  services  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  gulf  of  Finland  on  the  26th  of 
August  last. — Hon.  and  rev.  Au- 
chitel  Grey,  M.A.  appointed  to  the 
twelfth  prebend  of  Durham,  void 
by  the  translation  of  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

Foreign-office,  Jan.  20.  Joseph 
Charles  Mellish,  esq.  appointed  his 
majesty’s  consul  in  the  territory  of 
Louisiana. — Andrew  Snape  Dou¬ 
glas,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty’s  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation  to  the  court  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty. 

C  ark  on-house ,  Jan .  21.  Rev.  Hen¬ 
ry  Whitfield,  D.D.  appointed  (by 
the  prince  of  Wales)  one  of  his  royal 
highness’s  chaplains  in  ordinary. 

Whitehall ,  Jan .  28.  James  earl 
of  Hopetoun,  created  a  baron  of 
the  united  kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Hopetoun,  of  Hopetoun,  co. 
Linlithgow. 

Downing- street,  Jan.  80.  Briga¬ 
dier-gen.  the  hon.  Charles  William 
Stewart,  appointed  governor  of  Fort 
Charles,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
•vice  Smith,  dec. 

Queen's  palace ,  Feb.  6.  Dr.  Chris¬ 
topher  Robinson,  his  majesty’s  ad¬ 
vocate-general  (vice  Nicholl,  resign¬ 
ed),  knighted. 

Foreign  office,  Feb.  6.  Charles 
Oakeley,  esq.  appointed  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  secretary  of  legation  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Foreign-office ,  Feb.  7.  Mr.  John 
Hawker,  approved  (by  his  majesty) 
as  Sicilian  vice-consul  at  Plymouth. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  18.  Rev.  Charles 
Talbot,  B.D.  presented  to  the  dean- 
ry  of  Sarum,  vice  Ekins,  dec. 

Queen’ s palace,  March  1.  John  lord 
Brownlow,  sworn  lord  lieutenant  of' 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  vice  the  duke 
of  Ancastcr,  dec. — Qwen  Ellis, 
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esq.  eff  Eyton,  to  be  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Flint,  vice  Peat. 

Queen’s  palace ,  March  18.  John 
Mytten,  esq.  of  Penylan,  to  be  she¬ 
riff  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
vice  Edwards. — -William  Griffith, 
esq.  of  Bodegroes,  to  be  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Caernarvon,  vice  Parry. 

Whitehall ,  March  18.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Carey,  D.D.  appointed  a  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Westminster,  void  by 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Walker  King 
to  the  see  of  Rochester. 

Whitehall ,  MarchFl.  Rev.  George 
Gretton,  D.D.  recommended  (by 
his  majesty’s  letter)  to  be  elected 
dean  of  Hereford,  vice  Leigh,  dec. 

Queen  s  palace ,  Marc])  22.  Right 
hon.  gen.  sir  David  Dundas,  K.B. 
sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most  ho¬ 
nourable  privy  council. 

Whitehall,  March  25.  Right,  hon. 
gen.  sir  David  Dundas,  K.B.  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
his  majesty’s  land  forces  in  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  vice  the  duke  of  York, 
resigned. — Robert  Moorsom,  esq. 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  admiralty,  vice  capt. 
Hope,  resigned.  —  Rev.  George 
Gordon,  B.D.  appointed  dean  of 
Exeter,  vice  Talbot,  resigned. — 
Rev.  Joseph  Mends,  B.A.  present¬ 
ed  to  the  rectory  of  Aller,  co.  So-, 
merset,  void  by  the  promotion  of 
Dr.  King  to  the-see  of  Rochester. — 
Rev.  Robert  Holdsworth,  M.  A. 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Brix- 
ham,  co.  Devon,  vice  Fownes,  dec. 

Whitehall,  March  28.  Sir  David 
Baird,  knt.  lieutenant-general  of  his 
majesty’s  land  forces,  created  a  ba¬ 
ronet  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  with 
remainder  to  Robert  Baird,  esq.  of 
Newby  th,  East  Lothian,  his  brother. 

Whitehall,  April  1.  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  K.B.  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  created  a  baronet  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom ;  with  remainder  to  his 

nephew, 
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nephew,  Alexander  Hood,  esq. — 
Rev.  Gerald  Valerian  Wellesley, 
M.A.  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
West  Ham,  Essex,  vice  Dr.  Gre¬ 
gory,  dec. 

Whitehall,  April  4.  Francis  lord 
Napier,  appointed  high  commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  .Scotland. 

Whitehall,  April  8.  Archibald 
Campbell,  esq.  appointed  a  lord  of 
session  in  Scotland,  vice  sir  William 
Nairn,  bart.  resigned. 

Queen’s  palace,  April  12.  Sir  Hugh 
Elliot,  sworn  captain-general  and 
governor  in  chief  of  his  majesty’s 
Leeward  Charibbee  islands  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Whitehall,  April  21: ,J.  Sedgwick, 
J.  Jackson,  and  S.  Rose,  esqrs.  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners  of  excise  in 
Scotland,  vice  J.  Stoddart,  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  esqrs.  and  sir  J.  Stuart,  bart. 
resigned. 

Downing- street,  April  27.  Lieut.- 
col.  Lachlan  Macquarrie,  of  the 
73d  foot,  apppointed  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  Sopth  Wales  and  its 
dependencies. 

Foreign-office,  April  29.  The 
marquis  \V  ellesley,  K.  P,  ap¬ 
pointed  ambassador-extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  his  Catholic 
majesty  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ; 
and  to  reside  in  that  character  at  the 
seat  of  the  central  or  supreme  junta 
in  Spain. — Frederick  Lindeman, 
esq.,  to  be  consul  to  the  province  of 
Batavia,  in  the  Portuguese  domi¬ 
nions  in  South  America. — John 
Lempriere,  esq.  appointed  consul 
to  the  province  of  Penambuco,  in 
the  said  dominions. — Henry  Veitch, 
esq.  to  be  agent  and  consul-general 
in  the  islands  of  Madeiras. 

Whitehall ,  May  6.  Michael  Sey¬ 
mour,  esq,  of  High  Mount,  co. 
Cork,  and  of  Friery-park,  co.  De- 
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von,  created  a  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

Foreign-office,  May  8.  Robert 
Adair,  esq.  appointed  ambassador- 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
at  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte;  and 
Stratford  Canning,  esq.  to  be  secre¬ 
tary  to  that  embassy. 

Downing-slreet,  May  15.  Lieut.- 
general  Edward  Morrison,  appoint¬ 
ed  commander  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  and 
its  dependencies. 

Foreign-office,  May  26.  Francis- 
James  Jackson,  esq.  appointed  en¬ 
voy-extraordinary  and  minister-ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Whitehall,  May  27.  Right  rev. 
John  Randolph,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
recommended  by  conge  d'elire  to  the 
see  of  London,  vice  Porteus,  dec.— 
James  Clerk, esq.  advocate, appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  vice  Cock- 
burn,  resigned  ;  and  William  Rae, 
esq.  advocate,  to  be  sherift-deputeof 
the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  vice  Clerk, 
resigned. 

War-off ce,  May  30.  Lieut.-gen. 
David  Douglas,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  18th  foot,  appointed  governor 
of  Tynmouth,  vice  Rainsford,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  June  6.  William  Er- 
skine,  esq.  advocate,  to  be  sheriff- 
depute  of  the  shire  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  vice  Rae,  resigned. — Sir 
George  Rupert,  knt.  Ambrose  Serle, 
James  Bowen,  esqrs.  the  hon.  John 
Douglas,  John  Harness,  M.D.  and 
the  hon.  Courtenay  Boyle,  appoint¬ 
ed  commissioners  for  conducting 
the  transport  service,  for  the  care 
of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and 
for  the  care  and  custody  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

Foreign-office,  June  7*  Robert  Fa¬ 
gan,  esq.  appointed  consul  at  Sicily 
and  Malta. 


Do  ■wning* 
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Downing'S  reel,  June  10,  Major- 
general  the  hon.  John  Brqdrick,  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  island  of  Martinique. 
— Lieut.-gen.  Edward  Morrison,  to 
be  lieutenant*  no  vernor  of  the  island 

h  O 

of  Jamaica,  and  commander  of  the 
forces  on  the  Jamaica  station. 

Foreign  ojjlce,  June  10.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Frere,  esq,  :i\  pointed  secretary 
to  his  majesty’s  embassy  in  Spain. 

Foreign-office,  June  17-  Mr.  Ema¬ 
nuel  Viale,  approved  {  by  his  majes¬ 
ty)  as  his  Sicilian  majesty’s  consul 
•  at  Gibraltar. 

Whitehall ,  June  20.  Hon,  Plenrv 
Sedlev,  appointed  gentleman  and 
master  of  his  majesty’s  robes,  vice 
the  earl  of  Harcourt,  resinned. 

St.  James's,  June  24.  Edmund 
Phelps,  e?q.  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  vice  Gar- 
nek,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  Juy  1.  Right  hon. 
Granville  Leveson  Gower  (com¬ 
monly  called  lord  Granville  Leve- 
son  Gower)  appointed  his  majesty’s 
secretary  at  war,  vice  Pclteney,  re¬ 
signed. 

Whitehall ,  July  11.  Right  hon. 
Dudley  baron  Harrowby,  and  right 
hon,  John  baron  Teignmouth,  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners  for  l he  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  India*? 
die  former,  vice  Dundas-Saunders 


( pr esi  dent )?  the  latter  vice  Johnstone. 

Whitehall ,  July  15.  Right  hon. 
Robert  D undas,  added  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  India. — Benjamin  Sy¬ 
denham,  esq.  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sioner  for  managing  his  majesty’s 
revenue  of  excise,  vice  Jackson. 


Whitehall ,  July  18.  Right  hon. 
Dudley  bari>n  Harrowby,  created 
viscount  Sandon,  of  Sandon,  co, 
Stafford,  and  earl  of  Harrowby,  co. 
Lincoln. 

t/f  i  crallyj ulj  21.  George  Keke* 


wich,  esq.  appointed  advocate-ge¬ 
neral,  and  Wiiliam-David  Jennings, 
<*,sq.  procurator-general,  at  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  settlement  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  ,, 

Carlton  house,  Aug.  8.  Rev.  Hohl- 
ton  Hartwell,  of  New  College,  Ox¬ 
ford)  M.A.  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  prince  of  Wales. 

Whitehall,  /lug.  12,  Right,  rev. 
Henry  William  Majendie,  bishop 
of  Chester,  recommended,  by  conge 
Ft  'ire,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  vice  bp.  Randolph,  translated 
to  the  see  of  London. 

Wbichall,  Aug.  26 i  Right  hon. 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  K.B.  and 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty’s 
forces,  created  baron  Douro  of  Wel¬ 
lesley,  co.  Somerset,  and  viscount 
"Wellington  of  Talavera,  and  of 
Wellington,  in  the  said  county, 
Dublin  castle ,  Aug.  26.  Right  rev. 
Euseby  Cleaver,  D,D.  bishop  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  translated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  and  bi¬ 
shopric  of  Glandelagh,  vice  Charles 
earl  of  Normanton,  dec.-— -Hon.  and 
rov.  Dr.  Percy  Jocelyn,  promoted 
to  the  united  bishoprics  of  Leighlin 
and  Ferns,  vice  Cleaver. 

Foreign-office,  Aug.  26.  Appoint¬ 
ment  or  don  Josef  Alonso  Orfiz,  to 
be  his  Catholic  majesty’s  consul-ge¬ 
neral  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
approved  by  his  majesty. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  29.  Sir  Rupert 
George,  of  Park-place,  co.  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  of  St.  Stephen’s-green,  co. 
Dublin,  knt.  first  commissioner  for 
conducting  tiie  transport  service, 
created  a  baronet.  • 

Whitehall,  Sept.  2.  The  king  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
following  gentlemen:  Paulus-Arne- 
lius  Irving,  of  Woodhouseand  Rob- 

giu 
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gill  Tower,  co,  Dumfries,  esq.  lt.- 
general  of  his  majesty’s  forces ; 
Thomas  Roberts,  of  Robert’s  Cove, 
co.  Cork,  esq. ;  James  Shaw,  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  of  Kilmarnock, 
so.  Ayr,  esq.  ;  Rowland  Blenner- 
hasset,  of  Blennerville,  co.  Kerry, 
esq. ;  William  Smith,  of  Eardiston, 
co.  Worcester,  esq.  ;  Charles  Coc¬ 
kerell,  of  Sezincot,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  of  Piccadilly,  *co.  Middlesex, 
esq. ;  Edward  Bayntum  Bandys, 
of  Miserden-castle,'  co.  Gloucester, 
and  of  Ch'adlington-hall,  co.  Ox¬ 
ford,  esq. ;  Henry  Halford,  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  ce.  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  doctor  of  physic,  and  one 
of  his  majesty’s  physicians  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  and  John  Tyreli,  of  Bore- 
ham-house,  co.  Essex,  esq. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  16.  Major-gen. 
John  Cope  Sherbroke,  appointed 
one  of  the  knights  companions  of 
the  most  honourable  order  of  the 
Bath. — F.  W.  Grant,  esq.  to  be 
lieutenant  and  sheriff  principal  of 
the  shire  of  Inverness,  vice  sir  J. 
Grant,  bart.  resigned. 

War-office ,  Sept .  16.  Lieutenant- 
general  sir  James  Henry  Craig, 
K.B.  from  the  22d  foot,  to  be  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  78th  regiment  of  foot, 
vice  Frazer,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  19.  Thomas  Shep¬ 
pard,  of  Thornton-hall,  co.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  esq.  created  a  baronet. 

Queen’ s  palace ,  Sept.  27*  Right 
rev.  John  Randolph,  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most 
honourable  privy  council. 

Whitehall ,  Sept. 30.  Louis  Casama- 
jor,  esq.  appointed  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  legation  at ‘Lisbon. 

D owning- street,  Oct.  6.  Alexander 
Johnston,  esq,  appointed  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  vice 
Lushington,  resigned ;  and  Wijliam 
Coke,  esq.  to  be  puisne  judge  of 
the  said  court,  vice  Johnston. 
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War-office,  Oct .,  7*  His  serene  high¬ 
ness  William  duke  of  Brunswick 
Gels,  appointed  a  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral,  with  temporary  rank  in  the  ar¬ 
my  ;  commission  dated  July  1 , 1  SOD. 

Whitehall,  Oct .  7.  Rev.  Bowyer 
Edward  Sparky,  D.D.  recommend¬ 
ed,  by  conge  d' Hire,  to  he  elected  bi¬ 
shop  of  Chester,  vice  bishop  Majsn- 
die,  translated  to  the  see  of  Bangor. 
— Hon.  and  rev.  Gerald  Valerian 
Wellesley,  M.A,  recommended  to 
be  elected  a  canon  residentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  vice  Majendie,  resigned.— 
Rev.  William  Harry  Edward  Ren- 
tinck,  M.A.  appointed  a  preben¬ 
dary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  vice  W ellesley, 
resigned. 

Queen’s  palace,  Oct.  11.  Right  bon. 
Henry  earl  Bathurst,  sworn  one  of 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state. 

Whitehall ,  Oct.  17-  Rev.  Samuel 
Gerrard  Andrews,  D.D.  appointed 
dean  of  his  majesty’s  metropolis  cat 
church  of  Canterbury,  vice  Powys, 

dec. 

Queen’s  palace,  Oct.  18.  Right  bon. 
William  Wellesley  Pole,  sworn  of 
his  majesty’s  most  honourable  pi  ivy 
council. 

Whitehall ,  Oct.  21.  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  D.D.  appointed  dean 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Christ, 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 
Jackson,  resigned. 

Carlton '■house,  Oct.  23,  Andrew 
Bain,  M.D.  of  Curzon-street,  May- 
fair,  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
extraordinary  to  h/r,  h.  the  prince 
of  Wales,  vice  Hayes,  dec. 

War -office,  Oct .  24.  His  majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  lieute¬ 
nant-gens.  Robert  Donkin,  James 
Balfour,  sir  James  Duff,  knt..  Henry 
lord  Mulgrave,and  Grice  Rlakenay, 
to  be  generals  in  the  army. — ^Ma¬ 
jor-generals  George  Elliot,  Baldwin 
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Leighton,  Richard  Chapman,  John 
Coffin,  Richard  Armstrong,  John 
Murray,  sir  Charles  Green,  hart. 
"William  St.  Leger,  Richard  Nor- 
they  Hopkins,  and  Thomas  Hart- 
cup,  to  be  lieutenant-generals  in 
the  army. — Colonels,  from  John 
Hamilton  to  John  Michel,  to  be 
major-generals  in  the  army. — Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonels,  from  Harry  Ches¬ 
ter  to  Philip  K.  Skinner,  to  be  co¬ 
lonels  in  the  army. — Lieutenant- 
colonel  Andrew  Ross,  to  be  aid-de- 
camp  to  the  king.-*— Majors,  from 
John  Potter  Hamilton  to  Charles 
Darrah,  to  be  lieutenant-colonels 
in  the  army. — Captains,  from  I.  S. 
Ridge  to  Charles  O’Gorman,  to  be 
majors  in  the  army. 

Admiralty -office,  Oct.  25.  This  day, 
in  pursuance  of  the  king’s  pleasure, 
the  following  flag-officers  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  fleet  were  promoted,  viz.  Ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  white,  to  be  admirals 
of  the  red :  William  Peere  Williams, 
esq.  and  sir  John  Colpoys,  K.B. — 
Admirals  of  the  blue,  to  be  admi¬ 
rals  of  the  white :  Isaac  Prescot, 
esq.  Thomas  Spry,  esq.  and  sir 
John  Orde,  hart. — Vice-admirals  of 
the  red,  to  be  admirals  of  the  blue  : 
John  Thomas,  esq.  James  Brine, 
esq.  sir  Erasmus  Gower,  knt.  John 
Jdolloway,  esq.  and  George  Wilson, 
esq — Vice-admirals  of  the  white, 
to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  red : 
Henry  Savage,  esq.  Bartholomew 
Samuel  Rowley,  esq.  sir  Richard 
Bickerton,bart.  and  George  Bowen, 
esq. — Vice-admirals  of  the  blue,  to 
be  vice-admirals  of  the  white:  Sam¬ 
son  Edwards,  esq.  George  Camp¬ 
bell,  esq.  Henry  Frankfand,  esq. 
Arthur  Phillip,  esq.  sir  William 
George  Fairfax,  knt. — Rear-admi¬ 
rals  of  the  red,  to  be  vice-admirals 
ol  the  blue :  John  Child  Purvis, 
esq.  Theophilus  Jones,  esq.  William 
Domett,  esq.  William  Wolseley, 
esq.  John  Manley,  esq.  George  Mur¬ 


ray,  esq.  John  Sutton,  esq.  Robert 
Murray,  esq.  hon.  sir  Alexander 
Forrester  Cochrane,  K.B.  and  John 
Markham,  esq. — Rear-admirals  of 
the  white,  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
red :  John  Wells,  esq.  Richard  Grin- 
dall,  esq.  George  Martin,  esq.  sir 
Alexander  John  Ball,  bart.  sir  Ri¬ 
chard  John  Strachan,  bart.  K.B.  sir 
William  Sidney  Smith,  knt.  Tho¬ 
mas  Sotheby,  esq.  Nathan  Brunton, 
esq.  William  Hancock  Kelly,  esq. 
John  Schank,  esq.  and  the  hon. 
Michael  De  Courcy. — Rear-admi¬ 
rals  of  the  blue,  to  be  rear-admirals 
of  the  white  :  Davidge  Gould,  esq, 
sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  K.B. 
Robert  Devereux  Fancourt,  esq.  sir 
Edward  Buller,  bart.  hon.  Robert 
Stopford,  Mark  Robinson,  esq.  Tho¬ 
mas  Revell  Shivers,  esq.  Charles 
Cobb,  esq.  Francis  Pickmore,  esq. 
John  Stephens  Hall,  esq.  John 
Dilkes,  esq. — The  undermentioned 
captains  were  also  appointed  flag 
officers  of  his  majesty’s  fleet,  to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  blue,  viz.  Row- 
ley  Bulteel,  esq.  William  Luke,  esq. 
Isaac  George  Manley,  esq.  John 
Osborn,  esq.  Edmund  Crawley, esq. 
Charles  Boyles,  esq.  Sir  Thomas 
Williams,  knt.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
esq.  sir  T.  B.  Thompson,  bart.  and 
George  Countess,  esq. 

Admiralty-office ,  Oct .  25.  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton,  bart.  and  the  hon.  Henry 
Curzon,  appointed  colonels  of  his 
majesty’s  royal  marine  forces,  vice 
Charles  Boyles,  esq.  and  sir  Thomas 
Williams,  knt.  appointed  flag-offi¬ 
cers  of  his  majesty’s  fleet. 

Whitehall ,  Oct.  28.  Right  hon. 
Henry  John  viscount  Palmerston, 
appointed  his  majesty’s  secretary  at 
war,  vice  lord  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  resigned. 

Whitehall ,  Oct .  31.  Joseph  Philli- 
more,  LL.D.  appointed  professor 
of  c'vil  law  in  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  vice  Laurence,  dec. 

Foreign- 
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Foreign-office ,  Oct.  31.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  don.  Antonio  Fernandez  de 
Urrutia,  .to  be  consul  for  his  Catho¬ 
lic  majesty  at  Gibraltar,  approved 
by  his  majesty. 

Queen  s  palace ,  Nov.  1.  Righthon. 
Henry  John  viscount  Palmerston, 
sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most  honour¬ 
able  privy  council. — Right,  hon. 
Richard  Ryder,  sworn  one  of  his 
majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state. — William  Plomer,  esq.  aider- 
man  of  the  city  of  London  ;  James 
Athol  Wood,  esq.  captain  in  the 
royal  navy ;  Alexander  Johnston, 
esq.  on  being  appointed  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and 
Francis  Macnaghten,  esq.  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  at  Madras,  knighted. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  4.  Right  hon. 
Charles  Flower,  of  Lobb,  co.  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  of  Woodford,  co.  Essex, 
esq.  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  created  a  baronet. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  7-  Right  hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  appointed  first 
commissioner  for  the  management 
of  affairs  in  India,  vice  lord  Har- 
rowby,  resigned. 

Queen's  palace,  Nov .  8.  Righthon. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  14.  William 
Lowther,  esq.  (commonly  called 
viscount  Lowther),  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  vice  lord  Palmerston, 
resigned.  —  Robert  Dundas,  esq. 
writer  to  the  signet,  appointed  con¬ 
junct  clerk  to  the  bills  in  the  office 
of  his  majesty’s  registers  and  rolls 
in  Scotland,  vice  Anstruther,  dec. 

Queer:  s  palace ,  Nov.  2 2.  Jere 
Homfray,  esq.  of  Llandaff-house, 
co.  Glamorgan,  knighted. 

Whitehall ,  Dh.  2.  Snowden  Barne, 
e?q.  appointed  one  of  the  lords  corn- 
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missioners  of  the  treasury. — Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander,  of  the  city  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  esq.  and  right  hon.  William 
Stamer,  esq.  lord  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  created  baronets. 

Queen's  palace ,  Dec.  6.  The  most 
noble  marquis  Wellesley,  K.  B. 
sworn  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal 
secretaries  of  state. -Thomas  Staines, 
esq.  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 
knighted.  „i 

<i 

Foreign-office ,  Dec .  15.  The  hon. 
Henry  Wellesley,  appointed  his 
majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and 
rpinister  plenipotentiary  tohisCatho- 
lic  majesty  Ferdinand  the  Seventh ; 
and  directed  to  reside  lit  that  cha¬ 
racter  at  the  seat  of  the  central  or 
supreme  junta  in  Spain. 

Queen's  palace ,  Dec.  20.  Right 
hon.  John  lord  Sheffield  and  right 
hon.  Henry  Wellesley  sworn  of 
his  majesty’s  most  honourable  privy 
council. — Henry  Pelham,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  sworn  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  vice 
duke  of  Portland,  dec. 

War-off ce ,  Dec.  23.  .William 
Merry,  esq.  appointed,  by  the  right 
hon.  lord  viscount  Palmerston,  his 
majesty’s  secretary  at  war,  to  be 
his  deputy,  vice  Francis  Moore, 
esq. 

'  Downing-strect )  Dec.  26.  Rear- 
admiral  sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keats, 
K.B.  appointed  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  civil  affairs  of 
Malta,  vice  admiral  Ball,  deq. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  majesty 
in  council  for  the  year  1809. 

Bedfordshire,  Robert  Garslin,  of 
Harrold,  esq. 

Berkshire,  Sir  Thomas  Theophi- 
lus  Metcalfe,  of  Fernhill,  bait. 

Buckinghamshire,  Thomas  Stan¬ 
hope  Badcock,  of  Buckingham,  esq„ 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 

John 
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John  Heathcote,  of  Conington-cas- 
tle,  esq. 

Cheshire,  Thomas  William  Tat- 
ton,  of  Wittinshall,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Miles  Ponsonby,  of 
Hail-hall,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  Charles  Upton,  of 
Derby,  esq. 

Devonshire,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Ackland,  of  Kellerton,  bart. 

Dorsetshire,  James  John  Far- 
quharson,  of  Langton,  esq. 

Essex,  J.  Rutherford  Abdy,  of 
Albyns,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  John  Hodder 
Mogg  ridge,  of  Dymock,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  W.  Wall,  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Edmond  Darby, 
of  Ashton -house,  esq. 

Kent,  Sir  Brooke  Wm.  Bridges, 
of  Goodneston,  bart. 

Lancashire,  Samuel  Clowes,  of 
Boughton-hall,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  Sir  William  Man¬ 
ners,  of  Buckminster,  bart. 

Lincolnshire,  Sir  R.  Heron,  of 
Stub  ton,  bart. 

Monmouthshire,  John  Kemys 
Gardner  Kemys,  of  Pertholey,  esq. 

Norfolk,  James  Coldham,  of  An- 
mer,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  R.  Andrew, 
ef  Harleston,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Wm.  Sadlier 
Brewere,  of  Bewicke,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  Thomas  Wal¬ 
ker,  of  Bury-hill,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  J.  Harrison,  of  Shels- 
well,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  Abel  Walford  Bel- 
laers,  of  Bulmerthorpe,  esq. 

Shropshire,  Wm.  Sparling,  of 
Petton,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  J.  Nurton,  of  Mil¬ 
verton,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  TheophilusLevett, 
of  Whichner,  esq. 

County  of  Southampton,  John 

Blackburne,  of  Preston  .Candover, 

«sq. 
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Suffolk,  JohnDresser,  of  Blyford, 
esq. 

Surry,  Edward  Bilke,  of  South-* 
wark,  esq. 

Su  ssex,  Thomas  T ourle,  of  Land- 
port,  esq. 

Warwickshire,  Abraham  Brace- 
bridge,  of  Atherstone,  esq. 

Wiltshire,  Sir  Charles  Warre 
Mallett,  of  Wilbury-house,  bart. 

Worcestershire,  Henry  Bromley, 
of  Abberley,  esq. 

Yorkshire,  Sir  G.  Wombwell,  of 
Womb  well,  bart. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecon,  Thomas  Wood,  of  Gwer- 
nivett,  esq. 

Carmarthenshire,  Richard  Isaac 
Starke,  of  Laughame-castle,  esq. 

Cardigan,  William  Skyrme,  of 
Altgcock,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  Sir  Jer.  Homfray,  of 
Llandaff. 

Pembroke,  C.  Allen  Phillips,  of 
the  Hill,  esq. 

Radnor,  John  Whittaker,  of  Cas- 
cob,  esq, 

.  NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesey,  Sir  John  Thomas 
Stanley,  of  Bodewyrd,  bart. 

Caernarvonshire,  Thomas  Parry 
Jones  Parry,  of  Madryn,  esq. 

Denbighshire,  J.  Ablet,  of  Llan- 
bedb,  esq. 

Flintshire,  Thomas  Peate,  of  Bis- 
tree,  esq. 

Merioneth,  William  Davies,  of 
Ty  Ueha,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire,  Thomas  Ed-* 
wards,  of  Trefuant,  esq. 

SHERIFF  appointed  by  his  royal 

highness  the  prince  of  Wales ,  in 

council,  for  the  year  1809. 

Cornwall,  The  hon.  Charles  Bag- 
nal  Agar. 
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